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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  completion  of  the  First  Volume  of  Reports  and  Papers  of 
the  Associated  iVrchitectural  Societies,  affords  so  practical  a 
proof  of  the  advantages  arising  from  the  plan  of  joint  publi- 
cation, that  no  further  demonstration  of  so  self-evident  a  truth 
seems  called  for.  The  Secretary,  therefore,  has  only  to  acknow- 
ledge the  kind  assistance  he  has  received  on  all  hands,  which 
has  enabled  him  to  bring  his  labours  to  so  satisfactory  a 
conclusion.  He  begs  leave  to  subjoin  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
plan  which  has  been  adopted,  and  which  he  believes  has  been 
found  to  work  satisfactorily.  Sixty-four  pages  are  allotted  to 
each  Society,  but  should  any  Society  wish  to  occupy  a  larger 
space,  the  pages  unoccupied  by  another  Society  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  former  on  its  paying  the  additional  expenses 
thereby  incurred.  Each  Society  bears  the  expense  of  setting 
up  the  matter  it  contributes,  and  of  placing  on  the  block,  plate, 
or  stone,  any  Illustrations  to  accompany  the  Papers.  All  other 
expenses,  up  to  the  delivery  of  the  copies  to  each  Society,  are 
shared  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  copies  required.  The 
General  Secretary  superintends  the  publication,  but  with  no 
greater  authority  than  is  requisite  for  the  conduct  of  the  volume 
through  the  press.  Each  Society  is  responsible  for  its  own 
Report  only,  and  each  writer  for  his  own  Paper.  The  writer 
of  any  Paper  may  have  as  many  copies  of  it  as  he  wishes,  on 
defraying  the  expense  of  printing  and  paper.  The  accounts 
are  laid  before  a  General  Auditor,  chosen  from  some  Society  of 
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which  the  Secretary  is  not  a  member,  and  submitted  to  the 
respective  Societies. 

The  accounts  of  the  expenditure  incurred  in  printing  this 
volume,  and  also  the  publisher's  account  for  the  copies  sold, 
will  be  printed  with  the  next  volume. 

General  Secretary — Rev.  F.  P.  Lowe,  Saltfletby,  Louth. 
General  Auditor — Rev.  John  Bell,  Oulton,  Wakefield. 

Title-pages  and  tables  of  contents  for  the  first  volume,  com- 
prising the  years  1850-51,  are  given  with  the  present  part. 
The  title-page,  advertisements,  list  of  societies,  and  table  of 
contents  given  with  the  first  part  may  be  cancelled. 

As  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  volume  should,  for  the  future 
appear  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year  than  has  hitherto  been 
found  practicable,  the  General  Secretary  begs  to  impress  on 
the  Secretaries  of  the  different  Societies,  and  on  the  Contri- 
butors to  the  volume,  the  absolute  necessity  of  sending  to  him 
all  matter  intended  for  publication  by  the  1st  of  November,  and 
to  add  that  no  matter  forwarded  to  him  later  than  a  week  from  that 
date,  can  appear  in  the  publication  for  that  year.  The  Secretary 
hopes  that  no  inconvenience  will  arise  from  this  rule,  the  strict 
observance  of  which  is  extremely  desirable  on  many  accounts. 

Any  Society  which  may  be  desirous  to  join  in  this  publica- 
tion, in  future  years,  is  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
General  Secretary.  Members  are  requested  to  correct  any 
errors  in  the  lists,  addresses,  &c.  of  the  Societies,  by  addressing 
a  letter  to  the  respective  Secretaries. 


LIST    OF   SOCIETIES   ASSOCIATED 


PUBLICATION    OF   THIS   VOLUME. 


L  Architectural  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Northampton — established  1844. 

Annual  subscription  10*.,  due  in  January  of  each  year,  or  composition  in 
lieu  of  subscription  5?.,  to  be  paid  to  the  Rev.  D.  Morton,  Harleston,  Treasurer, 
or  to  the  Union  Bank,  Northampton. 

Meetings  for  1853. — The  Spring  Meeting  will  be  Jield  at  Northampton,  to 

which  it  is  intended  to  invite  other  Architectural  Societies.  The  Autumn  Meet- 
ing at  Brackley  or  elsewhere.  The  Committee  meet  at  Mr.  Dorman's,  North- 
ampton, the  second  Monday  in  February,  and  the  second  Monday  in  every 
alternate  month.  All  persons  wishing  to  consult  the  Committee  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  one  of  the  Secretaries  and  forward  their  plans  to  him,  a 
week  before  the  meeting,  in  order  that  they  may  be  examined  and  reported  on. 

Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  T.  James,  Theddingworth, 
Welford. 

The  Society  is  invited  to  meet  the  Lincolnshire  Society  at  Sleaford  in  the 
spring. 

2.  Architectural  Society  of  the  County  of  York — 
established  1842. 

Annual  subscriptions  \0s.,  due  January  1st  in  each  year,  and  10*.  entrance, 
or  composition  in  Ueu  of  entrance  and  subscription  5^.,  to  be  paid  to  the  Rev. 
R.  E.  Batty,  Treasurer,  or  to  Messrs.  Beckett,  and  Co.,  Bankers,  Leeds. 

Meetings  for  1852.— The  Committee  meets  at  York  on  the  Thursday  before 
the  full  moon  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October.  General  Meetings  are  held 
on  the  same  days  in  April  and  October. 

A  Special  General  Meeting  will  be  held  in  the  autumn  in  conjunction  with 
the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society,  at  Thornton  College,  Lincolnshire. 

Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary,  W.  H.  Dykes,  Esq.,  York. 
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3.  Architectural  Society  of  the  County  of  Lincoln — 
established  ]  ^44. 

Annual  subscription  10^.,  due  January  1st  in  each  year,  and  lO^.  entrance;, 
or  composition  iu  lieu  of  entrance  and  subscription  ol.,  to  be  paid  to  the  Rev. 
Edmitsd  SiTTTH,  South  Elkington.  near  Louth,  Treasurer,  or  to  Mr.  W. 
Ed^auds,  Louth. 

Meetings  for  1852. — General  Meetings  wiU  be  held  in  the  spring  at  Slea- 
ford,  and  early  in  the  autumn  in  the  ruins  of  Thornton  College,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. 

The  Committee  meets  at  the  Society's  Rooms,  Louth,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  each  month  at  one  o'clock.  AU  persons  wishing  to  consult  the  Committee 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary,  and  forward  their  plans  to 
him,  a  week  before  the  meeting,  in  order  that  they  may  be  examined  and  re- 
ported on. 

honorary  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  T.  Prs'DAK  Lowz,  Saltfletby, 
Louth. 

4.  Architectural  and  Arch.eological  Society  of  the 
County  of  Bedford — established  1847. 

Afim'TnTiTn  annual  subscription  10.?.  Gc?.,  due  January  1st  in  each  year,  or 
composition  in  lieu  of  subscription  oh,  to  be  paid  to  T.  Baenard,  Esq.,  Bed- 
ford, Treasurer. 

Meetings  for  1S52. — Council  Meetings  are  held  at  the  Society's  Rooms, 
High-street,  Bedford,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  each  month,  at  one  o'clock. 

The  number  of  General  Meetings  and  times  of  holding  them  are  determined 
by  Council. 

Sonorary  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  Airy,  Keysoe,  Kimbolton. 
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established  1845.  Hon.  Sec,  Rowland  T.  Cobbold,  Esq.,  St. 
Albans. 

15.  Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  established  1846.  Hon. 
Sec,  W.  H.  Blaauw,  Esq.,  Beechland,  Uckfield. 
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Taunton. 

21.  St.  Patrick's  Society  for  the  Study  of  Ecclesiology, 
established  1850.     Hon.  Sec,  Rev.  W.  Maturin,  Dublin. 

22.  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society.  Hon.  Sec, 
H.  Harrod,  Esq.,  Norwich. 

23.  West  Norfolk  Architectural  Society.  Hon.  Sec,  Rev. 
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RULES. 


1.  That  the  Society  be  called  The 
Architectural  Society  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry ov  Northampton. 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be, 
to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  Antiquities,  and  Design,  and 
the  restoration  of  mutilated  Architectural 
Eemains  within  the  Archdeaconry;  and  to 
furnish  suggestions,  so  far  as  may  be 
within  its  province,  for  improving  the 
character  of  Ecclesiastical  Edifices  here- 
after to  be  erected. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of  a 
Patron,  Presidents,  and  Vice-Presidents, 
and  of  ordinary  Members,  to  consist  of 
Clergymen  and  Lay  Members  of  the 
Church. 

4.  That  Members  of  the  Society  be  pri- 
vileged to  propose  new  Members,  either 
by  letter  or  personally,  at  the  Committee 
Meetings,  and  that  Honorary  Members  be 
elected  only  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Committee. 

5.  That  Rural  Deans  within  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Northampton  be  ex-officio 
Members  of  the  Committee,  on  their  signi- 
fying an  intention  to  become  Members  of 
the  Society. 

6.  That  each  Member  shall  pay  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  Ten  Shillings, 
to  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January  in 
each  year. 

7..  That  any  Member  may  compound 
for  all  future  subscriptions  by  one  pay- 
ment of  £5. 

8.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  be 
conducted  by  a  Committee,  composed  of 
the  Patron,  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents, 
Rural  Deans,  and  eighteen  ordinary  Mem- 
bers, (of  whom  five  shall  be  a  quorum,)  who 
shall  be  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
and  of  whom  six  at  least  shall  have  been 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

9.  That  the  Committee  have  power  to 
add  to  their  numbers,  and  to  elect  out 
of  their  body  the  requisite  number  of 
Secretaries. 

10.  That  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  neighbourhood  may  associate 
other  Members  of  the  Society  with  them- 
selves, and  form  Committees  for  local  pur- 
poses in  communication  with  the  Central 
Committee. 

11.  That  the  Public  Meetings  of  tlie 
Society  be  holdeninthe  Spi-ing  and  Autumn 
of  each  year,  at  such  times  and  places  as 
shall  have  been  appointed  at  the  Autumnal 
Meeting  of  the  preceding  year. 


12.  That  the  Committee  meet  at  the 
times  and  places  which  they  may  them- 
selves appoint,  and  that  their  Meetings 
be  open  to  the  Members  of  the  Society 
and  their  friends,  after  the  despatch  of 
routine  business. 

13.  That  tlie  Secretaries  be  empowered, 
on  any  urgent  occasion,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Patron,  to  call  a  Special  Meeting  of 
the  Society. 

14.  That  Donations  of  Architectural 
Books,  Plans,  &c.,  be  received ;  that  the 
Committee  be  empowered  to  make  pur- 
chases and  procure  casts  and  drawings, 
which  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the 
Librarian,  at  the  Society's  room,  Mr. 
Wetton's,  Northampton. 

15.  That  when  the  Committee  shall 
consider  anyPaper  worthy  of  being  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  they  shall 
request  the  Author  to  furnish  a  copy,  and 
shall  decide  upon  the  number  of  copies  to 
be  printed,  provided  always  that  the  num- 
ber be  sufficient  to  supply  each  Member 
with  one  copy,  and  the  Author  and  Secre- 
taries with  twenty-five  copies  each.  All 
other  questions  relating  to  publishing 
plans  and  papers,  and  illustrating  them 
with  engravings,  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Committee. 

16.  That  the  Central  Committee  be  em- 
powered to  provide,  at  the  Society's  ex- 
pense, Working  Plans  for  any  Member 
who  may  request  them,  for  repairing  any 
Church  in  this  Archdeaconry  with  which 
he  is  connected,  provided  that  the  expense 
so  incurred  by  the  Society  in  any  one  year 
shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  funds, 
and  that  no  such  grant  shall  be  made 
unless  the  majority  shall  consist  of  six 
Members. 

17.  That  the  Central  Committee  shall 
every  year  publish  for  circulation  among  the 
Members,  Transactions  to  contain  descrip- 
tions and  papers  connected  with  the  objects 
of  the  Society  ;  and  that  the  iliustrations  to 
be  given  in  such  Transactions,  shall,  for  the 
present,  depend  on  the  voluntary  dona- 
tions which  may  be  given  to  the  Society 
for  that  purpose. 

18.  That  on  application  being  made  to 
any  Member  of  the  Committee,  or  to  the 
Committee  collectively,  for  the  advice  of 
the  Society  in  the  restoration  of  any 
Church,  a  Sub-Committee  be  appointed 
(of  which  the  Incumbent  or  Resident 
Minister  to  be  one)  to  visit  the  Church, 
and  submit  a  report  in  writing  to  the 
General  Committee. 
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19.  That  all  Plans  for  the  building, 
enlargement,  or  restoration  of  Churches, 
Schools,  &c.,  sent  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Committee,  b'e  placed  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  at 
least  one  week  before  the  Committee 
Meeting,  for  the  Secretary  to  prepare  a 
Special  Report  thereon. 


20.  That  no  sum  exceeding  Thirty 
Shillings  be  voted  towards  the  objects  of 
the  Society,  without  notice  being  given  at 
a  previous  Committee  Meeting;  such 
notice  also  to  be  inserted  in  the  circular 
calling  the  meeting  at  which  the  sum  will 
be  proposed. 


CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  &c.  BELO:N'GmG  TO  THE  SOCIETY 

IN   THE 

SOCIETY'S  EOOM,  Me.  WETTON'S,  NOETHAMPTON. 


Antiquities  of  Caistor.  Presented  by  Hon. 
R.  Watson. 

Arrangement  of  Parish  Churches.  By  J. 
W.  Hewitt. 

Archaeological  Journal.     No.  XVI. 

Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages.    By  Theophilus. 

Bedfordshire,  Ecclesiastical  and  Architec- 
tural Topography  of,  Pr.  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker. 

Bloxam,  Principles  of  Gothic  Architecture. 
Pr.  by  the  Author. 

Brandon,  Analysis  of  Architecture.  2  vols. 
4to. 

Examples  of  Gothic  Roofs.    4to. 

Bridges'  History  and  Antiquities  of  North- 
amptonshire.    2  vols,  folio. 

Churchwardens,  a  few  Words  to.  Parts  I. 
and  II. 

Cambridge  Camden  Society,  Transactions 
of.  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.  Pr.  by  Rev. 
L.  Poynder. 

Church  Arrangement.  By  Rev.  1.  Eller. 
Pr.  by  Line.  Arch.  Soc. 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  Architectural  His- 
tory of.  By  Professor  Willis.  Pr.  by 
Rev.  Chr.  Smyth. 

Close,  Rev.  F.,  Church  Architecture  Con- 
sidered.    Pr.  by  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole. 

Cottage  Plans.     Pr.   by   the   Labourer's- 

Friend  Society. 
Cottage   Architecture,   Weale's.      Pr.   by 

Rev.  T.  .James. 
Dorchester  Abbey  Church,  Memoir  of.  Pr. 

by  Oxf.  Arch.  Soc. 
Dugdale's  Monasticon  Anglicauum.     XL 

Parts. 
Exeter  Architectural  Society,  Transactions 
of.  Pr.  by  the  Society.  Vol.  L,  Parts 
I.  and  IL;  Vol.  IL,  Parts  I.  and  II.; 
Vol.  III.,  Part  I. 
Ecclesiastical,  Castellated  and  Domestic, 
Architecture  in  Great  Britain.  By  J. 
Hadfield,  Architect.  Pr.  by  Marquis  of 
Northampton.  /- 


Ecclesiastical     Topography    of  England. 

Parts  L,  IL,  and  111.     Pr.  by  Mr.  J.  H. 

Parker. 
Fotheringhay  Church,  Memoir  of.    Pr.  by 

Oxf.  Arch.  Soc. 
Freeman's  Gothic  Nomenclature. 
Guide  to  Architectural  Antiquities  in  the 

Neighbourhood  of  Oxford.     IV.  Parts. 

Pr.  by  Oxf.  Arch.  Soc. 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  Views,  Elevations, &c., 

of.      Vet.  Mon.   Soc.  Ant.      Vol.  IV., 

PI.  28—35. 
Kitchen  of,  Views  &c. 

of.    PI.  30—38.    Pr.  by  Rev.  H.  Bigge. 
Glossary  of  Architecture.     2  vols. 


Heraldry. 


Haseley  Church,  Memoir  of.  Pr.  by  Oxf. 
Arch.  Soc. 

History  and  Description  of  Bp.  West's 
Chapel  in  Putney  Church,  By  J.  G, 
Jackson,  Esq.     Pr.  by  the  Author. 

Hyett's  Sepulchral  Monuments  in  North- 
amptonshire. 

InstrumentaEcclesiastica.  Second  Series. 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  Pr.  by  the  publisher, 
Mr.  Van  Voorst. 

Littlemore  Church,  Oxon.  Working 
Drawings,  with  Designs  of  Painted 
Windows.     Pr.  by  Oxf.  Arch.  Soc. 

Malmsbury  Abbey,  Views,  Elevations,  &c,, 
of.     Pr.  by  Rev.  H.  Bigge. 

Manual  d' Architecture  au  Moyen  Age.  Pr. 
by  Marquis  of  Northampton. 

Minster  Lovell,  Elevations  and  Plans  of. 
Pr.  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker. 

Monastic  Ruins  of  Yorkshire.  Parts  I. 
and  II.     Pr.  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Watson. 

Moller's  Denkmabr  der  Deutschen  Ban- 
kunste.     Pr.  by  Rev.  W.  Thornton. 

Monumental  Brasses,  Manual  for  and  Ca- 
talogue of,  in  possession  of  Oxford 
Architectural  Society.  Pr.  by  E.  A. 
Freeman,  Esq. 


ENGRAVINGS,  DRAWINGS,  BRASSES,  ETC. 


Vll 


Naseby,  History  and  Antiquities  of.     By 

Maslin. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,   Castle   of,   Views, 

Elevations,  &c.     Pr.  by  Rev.  H.  Bigge. 
Painted  Glass  in  Cburcli  of  Notre  Dame 

at  Munich.     Pr.  by  J.  Watts  Russell, 

Esq. 
Peterborough,  History  of.     By  Guuton. 
Petit,  Rev.  J.  L.     Remarks  on  Principles 

of    Gothic   Architecture.       Pr.   by  the 

Author. 
Poole,  Rev.  G.  A.     Appropriate  Character 

of  Church  Architecture.    Pr.  by  Author. 
Churches  of  Scarborough 

Filey,  &c.     Ditto. 
History  of  Ecclesiastical 

Architecture  in  England.     Ditto. 
Structure,  Arrangement, 

and  Decoration  of  Churches.     Ditto. 
Report  of  Bristol   and  West  of  England 

Architectural  Society,  1844. 
.  Ecclesiological  Society,  1848. 

. •  Exeter    Architectural    Society, 

1842,  1843, 1844,  1845. 

Lichfield,  1842,  1843. 

Lincolnshire,  184G. 

Oxford,  1844,  1845. 

—  and  Catalogue  of  Books, 


Pr.  by 


184G. 
Rickman's   Gothic  Architecture. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker. 
Rose,   Rev.  H.,  Architecture  in  England. 

Pr.  by  the  Author. 
Rutland,  History  and  Antiquities   of,   by 

T.  Blore. 
Scott's  Faithful  Restoration  of  Churches. 

Pr.  by  the  Author. 


St.  Bartholomew's  Chapel,  Oxford,  Views, 

Elevations,  &c.,  of.     Pr,  by  Oxf.  Arch. 

Soc. 
St.  Giles'  Church,  ditto,  Views  and  Details 

of.     Pr.  by  Ditto. 
Scotland,  Descriptive  Notices  of  Parochial 

and  Collegiate  Churches.     Pr.  by  Mr. 

J.  H.  Parker. 
St.    Cross,    Winchester,    Architecture    of 

Church  and  Hospital,  by  E.  A.  Freeman, 

Esq.     Pr.  by  the  xVuthor. 
Shottesbrooke     Church,     Berks,     Views, 

Elevations,    and   Details    of.      Pr.   by 

Oxf.  Arch.  Soc. 
Shai-pe's   Decorated    Windows.      2  vols. 

Pr.  by  H.  0.  Nethercote,  Esq. 
Strixton  Church,  Elevations  and  Plans  of, 

Pr.  by  Mr.  J.  H,  Parker. 
Taunton,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Description 

of  Church  of.  Pr.  by  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton. 
Temple    Church,  Views,  Elevations,  &c. 

Pr.  by  Rev.  H.  Bigge. 
Tower  of  London,  Ditto.     Pr.  by  Ditto. 
Tiles  of  Neath  Abbey.     Pr.  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Northampton. 
Patterns  of,  from  Diocese  of  Oxford. 

Pr.  by  Rev.  T.  James. 
Modern.    Pr,  by  Messrs. 

Minton. 
Warmington  Church,  Elevations  and  Plans 

of.     Pr.  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker. 
Wilcote  Church,  Oxon.  Views,  Elevations, 

&c.     Pr.  by  Oxf.  Arch.  Soc. 
Winston's  Introduction   to  the   Study  of 

Painted  Glass. 


ENGRAVINGS,  DRAWINGS,  BRASSES,  ETC. 


Plans  of  Foxton  and  Stanford  Churches. 

Pr.  by  Welford  Sub-Committee. 
Design  for  Re-building  Braunston  Church. 
Details  of  Churches  in  Northamptonshire. 

By  M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq. 
Curious  Decorated  Capitals  in  Cottingham 

Church. 
Architectural    Illustrations    of    Kettering 

Church.     By  R.  W.  Billings. 
Original  Drawings  of  Kettering  Church. 
Etchings  and  Original  Drawings  of  Tewkes- 
bury Abbey   Church.      By  Rev.  J.  L. 

Petit. 
Plan    of    Easton    Maudit    Church,   with 

Elevation   and   Section  of  Spire.    _By 

Mr.  Coles. 
Diagrams,  showing  the  Orientation  of  Six 

Churches,  with  Remarks.     By  Ditto. 
Engraving  of  Easton  Maudit  Church. 


North-east  View  of  Preston  Baggs  Church, 
Warwickshire. 

Engraving  of  West  Front  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral.  By  Owen  Davys,  Esq.  Pre- 
sented by  him. 

Drawings  presented  by  W.  Donthorne, 
Esq.: 

1.  Screen,  and  Details   of  Window 
and  Door,  St.  Alban's  Abbey. 

2.  Norwich  Cathedral. 

3.  Window,  North  Transept,  Durham 
Cathedral. 

4.  Details  of  Windows,  Henry  VIII.'s 
Chapel. 

5.  Window,  Westminster  Abbey. 

C.  Tower  of  Lavenham  Church,  Suf- 
folk. 

7.  Ditto,  Doncaster. 

8.  Part  of  Tower  and  Spire,  Oundle 
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Fotheringhay  Church,  North-west  View. 
Views  of  the  Church  at  Picton,  W.  Aus- 
tralia. 
View  of  a  Churcli,  designed  for  Adelaide, 

South  Australia.     By  W.  Slater,  Esq., 

Architect. 
A  Font  erected  at  Wigan.     By  Ditto. 
Plan  of  Open  Seats  in  Corby  Church.    By 

Ditto. 
Drawings  of  Open   Seats.     Presented  by 

Rev.  T.  James. 
View  of  St.  Margaret's,  Cley,  Norfolk.   Pr. 

by  the  Architect,  S.  S.  Teulon,  Esq. 
Interior  of  Ditto.     By  Ditto. 
Schools    of    St.  Michael,    Pimlico.      By 

Ditto. 
Church    and    Schools,    St.    Paul's,    Ber- 

mondsey.     By  Ditto. 
Drawing  of  a   Fresco  Wall  -  Text,   from 

Astley  Church.     By  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole. 


Brasses    from     Foxton    and     Brampton 

Churches.     By  Rev.  T.  James. 
Brass  of  a  Priest,  Brington  Church.     By 

Rev.  H.  Brigge. 
Elevation  and  Plan  of  Stone  Alms'  Box 

(formerly    a    Piscina),    from     Bodmin 

Church.     By  Rev.  T.  James. 
Brass,  from  EaiTs  Barton  Church. 
Ditto,  from  Higham  Ferrers  Church. 
Decorated  Screen,  from  Edinthorp  Church, 

Norfolk.     By  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole. 
Rothwell  Chancel  restored,  two  Views  of. 

By  Rev.  A  Macpherson. 
Stamford,  Collection  of  Architectural  Views 

of.     By  Mr.  S.  Sharp. 

Brass,  from .   By  Rev.  W.  H.  Church. 

Glass,  Tracing  of,  from  Little  Casterton. 

By  J.W.  Hugall,  Esq. 
Brasses,   Large    Collection   of.      By   Si/ 

H.  E.  Dryden,  not  yet  arranged. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Six  Plaster  Casts,  presented  by  W.  Don- 
thorne,  Esq.: — Two  Gothic  Heads,  one 
Rose,  one  Foliage  Ornament,  from  West- 
minster Abbey.  Two  Finials,  from  Win- 
chester Cathedral. 

Various  Terra  Cotta  Ornaments,  from 
Ladystone  Works.  Presented  by  Jas. 
Fletcher,  Esq. 

Encaustic  Tiles,  from  Doddington.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton. 

Encaustic  Tiles,  from  Sibbertoft  Church. 
By  Rev.  T.  James. 

Encaustic  Tiles,  from  Original  Decorated 
Vestry  (now  destroyed)  of  Waldegrave 
Church.     By  Rev.  J.  Cox. 


Fragments  of  Painted  Glass  (Decorated) 

from  Stanion  Church. 
Fragments  of  Painted  Glass  (Decorated), 

from   Clay    Coton    Church.      By   Rev. 

G.  A.  Poole. 
Ancient    Indented    Tiles,    from    Pipwell 

Abbey.     By  Sir  A.  de  C.  Brooke. 
Font-cover,  Model  of,  from ,  Norfolk. 

By  Rev.  G.  A.Toole. 
Relics  of  Ancient  Pottery,  &c.     By  Ma- 
naging Committee  of  the  Northampton 

Lunatic  Asylum. 
Brixwork,  two    Sculptured   Stones   from. 

By  Rev.  C.  F.  Watkins. 
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REPORT 


Read  at  the  Autumn  Meeting  at  Northampton,  October  10,  1850,  by 
Henry  Green,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Hambleton,  and  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Society. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  various  interesting  events  in  connexion  with  our 
Societj^  that  have  occurred  during  the  past  year,  your  committee  feel  that 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  which  it  is  that  occupies  the  foremost  place. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  we  allude  to  the  Spring  Meeting  at 
Stamford,  certainly  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  successful  meeting  that 
the  Society  has  yet  held.  For,  whether  we  look  back  upon  the  hearty 
welcome  with  which  the  members  were  received  by  the  inhabitants  in  general, 
or  to  the  excellence  of  the  papers  that  were  read,  or  to  the  historical  asso- 
ciations and  present  architectural  beauties  of  the  venerable  town  itself,  or  to 
the  numerously  attended  excursion  on  the  second  day,  throughout  a  country 
abounding  in  churches  of  the  highest  possible  interest,  (one  of  which,  the 
church  of  Barnack,  would  well  repay  an  excursion  to  itself  alone,)  or  whether 
we  regard  the  cheerfulness  of  the  festive  meetings  with  which  each  day 
concluded  —  in  fact,  in  every  particular,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  hope  for 
another  meeting  so  entirely  without  a  drawback  of  any  kind,  (if,  at  least,  we 
except  the  unavoidable  absence  of  our  noble  Presidents,)  and  we  feel  confident 
that  it  will  be  a  very  long  time  before  the  memory  of  those  two  days  will  have 
faded  away  from  the  minds  of  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  on 
the  occasion. 

It  is  almost  invidious  to  record  the  names  of  any  particular  individuals, 
where  so  many  vied  with  each  other  in  deeds  of  hospitality ;  still  we  cannot 
pass  over  without  mention  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  Mr.  Hopkinson,  a 
member  of  our  Society  and  the  local  secretary  of  the  Archeeological  Institute, 
to  whom  we  are  all  of  us  greatly  indebted  both  for  the  kindness  with  which 
he  threw  open  his  house  to  the  members,  and  also  for  the  valuable  assistance 
he  afforded,  through  the  great  knowledge  he  possesses  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
town.  To  Mr.  Kevinson  also,  the  warden  of  Browne's  Bede  House,  our  best 
thanks  are  due  for  much  valuable  information,  and  also  for  the  hospitable 
entertainment  he  so  appropriately  provided  in  the  wardroom  of  the  venerable 
institution  over  which  he  presides.  Nor  can  we  forget  the  kindness  with 
which  the  Mayor  of  Stamford,  Mr.  Althorpe,  forwarded  our  views,  in 
obtaining  for  us  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  in  presiding  over  the  meeting. 

We  might  dwell  at  much  greater  length  on  the  many  interesting  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  meeting,  but,  happily,  this  is  unnecessary,  as  we 
may  refer  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  subject  to  a  pamphlet  published  by 
Mr.  Sharpe  of  Stamford,  under  the  direction  of  the  Society,  containing  a  full 
report  of  the  papers  that  were  read,  and  also  an  account  of  the  excursion  on 
the  following  day. 

It  is  impossible  to  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  a  meeting  so  excellent  in 
itself,  and  so  numerously  attended  by  all  classes,  must  be  productive  of  much 
good.  The  committee  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  feelings 
that  it  has  excited  will  result  in  freeing  the  magnificent  churches  that  adorn 
the  town  from  the  abominable  incumbrances,  in  the  shape  of  high  square 
pews,  that  now  so  greatly  impair  their  architectural  beauties.  In  the  beautiful 
church  of  All  Saints  (for  example)  the  effect  of  the  interior  is  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  very  highest  pews  that  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  behold. 
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Their  demolition,  however,  must  be  a  work  of  time,  as  they  are,  unfortunately,  in 
too  good  repair  to  necessitate  alteration  or  removal.  Indirectly^  however,  and 
in  minor  matters,  the  spirit  inculcated  by  the  Society  has  already  begun  to 
work,  not  only  in  the  judicious  repair,  but  also,  which  is  of  equal  consequence, 
in  the  careful  preservation  of  the  time-honoured  memorials  of  antiquity,  or, 
to  use  the  expressive  words  of  Mr.  Petit,  "  in  working  tenderly"  amidst  "  the 
precious  relics  of  an  early  age." 

It  is,  indeed,  very  frequently  in  this  indirect  manner,  and  in  matters  of 
minor  detail,  that  architectural  societies  tend  to  produce  the  results  at  which 
they  aim,  even  where  their  advice  is  not  directly  sought.  This  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  in  judging  of  their  influence  and  effect.  And  here,  perhaps, 
will  be  the  most  appropriate  place  to  mention  one  interesting  result  of  our 
excursion  to  Stamford,  although  only  in  a  small  matter.  In  the  church  of 
Uffington,  a  chantry  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Sir  J.  Trollope,  is  in  the  course  of  undergoing  a  very  judicious 
and  excellent  restoration.  It  was  here  observed  that  the  workmen  were  about 
to  destroy  what  was  formerly  an  outer  basement  moulding  of  the  chancel, 
of  great  use  in  determining  the  date  of  the  church.  A  representation  of 
this  fact  was  accordingly  made  to  Sir  J.  Trollope,'  who  very  courteously 
attended  to  the  wishes  of  the  Society,  and  immediately  ordered  the  preservation 
of  all  the  ancient  features  of  the  building. 

Before  passing  from  our  notice  of  the  Stamford  meeting,  the  committee 
cannot  refrain  from  reminding  you  of  one  circumstance  which  tended  to  impart 
to  it  a  double  interest,  viz.,  that  it  was  a  joint  meeting  of  our  Society  with  that 
established  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  for  the  same  object.  You  are,  of.  course, 
aware  that,  in  compliance  with  our  request,  the  Bedfordshire  Architectural 
Society  met  us  last  year  at  Higham  Ferrers,  and  we  trust  that,  next  year,  we 
shall  become  acquainted  in  the  same  way  with  our  fellow  Archaeologists  in 
the  county  of  Warwick,  by  a  joint  meeting  in  the  town  of  Coventry.  These 
unions  of  societies,  established  for  the  same  purposes  and  with  the  same 
objects  in  view,  are  certainly  (to  use  a  somewhat  hacknied  expression)  "  steps 
in  the  right  direction."  It  is  not  merely  that  they  increase  the  interest  and 
pleasure  of  the  meetings  themselves,  but,  what  is  of  greater  importance,  they 
tend  to  do  away  with  those  petty  and  unworthy  jealou^es  that  so  often  arise 
among  different  parties  embarked  in  the  same  cause.  No  one  can  fail  to 
agree  with  the  following  excellent  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  admirable 
treatise  on  the  "Faithful  Restoration  of  Ancient  Churches:" — "It  is  melan- 
choly (he  says)  to  see  how  frequently  those  who  follow  up  one  or  other 
branches  of  the  subject  affect  a  contempt  for,  and  speak  with  ill-disguised 
bitterness  and  distrust  of  those  who  are  studying  the  subject  with  equal  zeal, 
but  more  exclusively  in  some  other  of  its  branches.  The  promoters  of  the 
revival,  instead  of  being  a  firmly  united  body,  dividing,  by  mutual  consent,  the 
great  work  among  them,  and  each  gratefully  acknowledging  the  labour  of 
his  fellows,  are  now  cut  up  into  an  infinity  of  little  parties,  each  known  by 
some  party  badge,  the  absence  of  which  is  held  sufficient  ground  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  others  from  their  sympathy  or  confidence."  Now  nothing  can 
so  much  tend  to  remedy  the  evils  that  are  here  but  too  faithfully  pourtrayed, 
as  the  close  and  friendly  union  among  themselves  of  architectural  societies 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Every  one  knows  the  reason  given  by  Goldsmith  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  desiring 
to  enlarge  the  club  to  which  they  belonged,  "that  they  had  travelled  over  one 
another's  minds,"  and  although  the  indignant  lexicographer  growled  out  in 
reply,  "  you  havn't  travelled  over  my  mind,  I  can  tell  you,"  still,  as  all  are 
not  Johnsons,  this  reason  is  not  altogether  inapplicable  to  societies  like  our 
own,  the  members  of  which,  in  order  to  avoid  the  weariness  of  always  tra- 
velling over  the  same  road,  will  do  well  to  seek  elsewhere  for  new  ideas  and 
fresh  information ;  and  certainly,  if  the  object  so  earnestly  to  be  wished  can 
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ever  be  accomplished,  of  establishing  throughout  the  whole  country  one 
uniform  style  of  church  architecture,  it  must  be  by  the  close  and  intimate 
union  of  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  reviving  the  principles 
of  a  science  so  noble  and  so  long  neglected.  This  union  it  is  our  pride  to 
have  commenced,  and  we  trust  that  the  example  we  have  thus  set  will  soon  be 
universally  followed.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  joint  meetings 
can  be  held  of  societies  widely  separated  from  each  ether,  but,  in  order  to 
meet  this  difficulty,  and  to  bind  together  even  those  that  may  be  established  in 
the  opposite  extremities  of  the  country,  a  plan  has  been  this  year  commenced  of 
publishing  together  the  reports  of  the  different  societies  in  one  united  volume. 
The  societies  that  have  ah'eady  united  with  us  in  this  joint  publication  are 
those  for  Lincolnshire,  Bedfordshire,  St.  Alban's,  and  Yorkshire.  It  will  be, 
no  doubt,  in  the  remembrance  of  the  meeting  that,  owing  to  some  uncertainty 
in  the  publishing  arrangements,  no  Report  of  our  Society  was  issued  for  last 
year.  This  year,  however,  the  joint  report  of  the  five  above-named  societies 
will  be  presented  gratuitously  to  each  member. 

AYe  may  here  mention,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  that  an  invitation  has 
been  given  to  the  Archeeological  Institute  to  fix  on  some  town  in  this  county 
for  their  next  meeting.  To  this  an  answer  has  been  received  expressive  of  a 
desire  to  accede  to  the  request,  but  that  previous  arrangements  oblige  them  to 
defer  to  some  other  opportunity  their  visit  to  this  part  of  the  country. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  more  immediate  and  direct  works  of  the 
Society  as  regards  the  bestowal  of  advice  and  assistance  in  the  repair  and 
restoration  of  churches,  and  this  being  the  first  joint  report  of  several  kindred 
bodies,  it  has  been  considered  a  fitting  opportunity  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of 
the  chief  operations  in  which  it  has  been  engaged  from  the  period  of  its  first 
establishment. 

It  will  be  remembered,  then,  that  this  Society  has  only  been  six  years  in 
being,  and  that  (as  was  naturally  to  be  expected)  its  objects  and  intentions 
were  not  at  first  generally  understood.  It  is  not,  accordingly,  until  the  Third 
Report,  published  in  1846,  that  any  account  is  given  of  places  in  which  the 
advice  of  the  Society  has  been  sought  and  followed.  We  there,  however,  find 
that  during  that  year  this  was  done  with  excellent  effect  as  regards  several 
churches  in  the  county  of  Northampton.  In  the  churches  of  Dallington,  East 
Haddon,  Little  Houghton,  Doddington,  Brington,  Newnham,  Hardingstone, 
Gayton,  Castle  Ashby,  and  Rockingham,  various  alterations  and  restorations 
were  made  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  designs, 
and  under  the  superintendence,  of  some  members  of  the  architectural  com- 
mittee ;  and  in  Holdenby  church  the  chancel  was  entirely  and  correctly 
rebuilt  in  the  Early  English  style.  In  the  following  year,  1847,  several 
important  plans  w-ere  submitted  to  the  committee  of  our  Society  to  receive 
their  advice  and  approbation.  Among  the  chief  of  these  were,  one  for  the 
restoring  and  enlarging  of  Brayfield  church,  another  for  the  partial  rebuilding 
of  Aklerton  church,  and  a  third  for  the  total  rebuilding  of  Cranoe  church, 
which,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  is  now  completed.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  advice  of  the  Society  was  sought,  both  in  the  exterior  repair  and  in  the 
reseating  of  the  interior  of  other  churches  throughout  the  county,  and  in 
several  minor  matters.  It  also  deserves  remark  that,  during  this  jear,  the 
indirect  influence  of  the  Society  was  plainly  visible  in  many  works  of 
judicious  restoration  in  various  parts  of  the  Archdeaconr^^ 

In  the  following  year,  1848,  the  advice  and  encouragement  of  the  Society 
were  effectively  given  in  the  rebuilding  of  Hellidon  church,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  beautiful  chancel  of  Rothwell  church,  as  well  as  in  the  reseating 
of  the  church  of  Brampton  Ash. ""  Flans  were  also  given  for  the  reseating  of 
Uppingham  church,  a  much  desired  work  which,  we  regret  to  say,  owing  to 
various  untoward  circumstances,  is  not  yet  commenced.  Plans  also  for  a  new 
tower  for  Ashton  church,  for  a  new  church  at  Smeeton,  and  for  schools  at 
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Thurlaston,  near  Dunchurch,  were  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
committee,  and  for  various  matters  of  interior  arrangement  in  several  other 
churches. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  various  operations  of  the  Society  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  last  Report,  some  of  which  are  of  a  highly  interesting  character. 

In  the  year  1849,  Braunston  church  was  rebuilt  according  to  plans  submitted 
to  the  committee,  and  a  new  roof  placed  on  the  church  of  Marston  St. 
Laurence.  A  communication  was  also  received  from  the  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough, on  the  restoration  of  the  pinnacles  and  parapet  of  the  chapter 
library.  Plans  for  rebuilding  Dodford  church,  by  Mr.  Hardwick,  junior, 
and  St.  Peter's,  Croydon,  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  for  restoring  Sundridge 
church,  Kent,  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  were  likewise  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  the  committee,  as  also  for  rebuilding  a  north  aisle  that  had  been  destroyed 
at  Chelveston-cum-Caldecott. 

During  this  year  also,  the  chancel  of  Sibbertoft  church,  which  was  dis- 
figured by  large  square  pews,  was  entirely  re-arranged,  and  seated  stallwise, 
by  which  means  the  reading-desk  was  enabled  to  be  brought  within  the 
chancel;  and,  among  minor  matters  of  detail,  the  window  of  West  Haddon 
church  was  restored^  and  a  new  base  added  to  the  font  at  Stoke  Bruerne. 

In  the  present  year  the  chief  work  to  which  the  attention  of  the  committee 
has  been  directed,  is  the  restoration  of  the  fine  old  church  of  St.  Peter's  in 
this  town.  On  this  subject,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell,  as  a  special 
paper  respecting  it  will  be  read  at  the  present  meeting. 

The  attention  of  this  Society  has  also  been  directed  to  two  works  that  espe- 
cially demand  observation  and  approval.  These  are  plans  that  have  been 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  committee  by  Mr.  Law,  the  architect,  for 
providing  increased  accommodation  in  the  churches  of  Roade  and  of  Little 
Harrowden.  In  both  these  cases  it  has  been  proposed  to  obtain  the  desired 
room,  not  according  to  the  customary  mode,  by  disfiguring  the  church  with 
unsightly  galleries,  but  by  the  erection  of  new  aisles.  This  is  a  return  to 
the  ancient  practice,  well  worthy  of  imitation.  We,  unfortunately,  but  too 
often  see  instances  in  which  galleries  have  been  made  to  supply  the  place  of 
aisles,  that  have  been  pulled  down  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  repair, 
while  the  nave  arches,  filled  up  with  spaces  of  blank  wall,  betray  the  un- 
worthy deed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  churches  will,  by  degrees,  be  restored 
to  their  former  symmetry,  and  be  rendered,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
demolition  of  the  galleries,  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  humble  and 
united  devotion. 

It  should  be  mentioned  also,  that  the  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  Little 
Harrowden  church,  embrace  the  reseating  of  the  w  hole  of  the  interior  with 
low  open  benches,  all  looking  eastw^ard. 

Another  church,  in  which  also  increased  accommodation  is  required,  is  that 
of  Wellingborough.  Here,  as  usual,  it  was  proposed  to  produce  the  desired 
effect  by  means  of  galleries,  and  Mr.  Law  was  requested,  contrary  to  his  own 
advice,  to  provide  plans  accordingly.  These  plans,  at  the  instigation  of  our 
committee,  were  given  up,  and  it  is  proposed,  by  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
seats,  to  obtain  more  room,  until,  as  it  may  be  hoped,  a  new  church  shall  be 
erected. 

With  reference  to  this  subject,  the  meeting  will  rejoice  to  be  informed 
of  two  most  excellent  rules  that  have  been  this  year  adopted  by  the  Church 
Building  Society  for  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton.  The  one  is — "  That 
no  aid  be  granted  towards  the  erection  of  a  gallery  or  galleries  in  any 
church."  The  second — "  That  the  committee  be  empowered  to  make  grants 
towards  the  substitution  of  open  seats  for  pews,  whensoever,  by  such  change, 
either  increased  accommodation  or  a  more  convenient  situation  in  the  church 
be  obtained  for  the  poor." 

The  proviso  in  this  second  rule- is  very  needful,  because,  in  point  of  fact, 
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appropriated  open  seats  often  effect  only  half  the  supposed  benefit,  being  only 
open  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  doors,  and  not  open  to  the  congregation 
at  large. 

The  committee  have  much  pleasure  in  stating,  that  the  plan  recommended 
by  them  for  the  removal  of  the  Norman  arcade  of  the  old  ruined  chapel  of 
Hartwell  to  the  new  church  about  to  be  erected,  has  been  effected  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  A  letter  received  from  Messrs.  Vickers  and  Hugall,  the 
architects,  gives  this  statement  of  the  progress  of  the  works, — "  The  old  arcade 
has  been  removed,  and  re-erected  without  injury.  The  walls  are  now  ready 
for  the  roof,  and  we  trust  early  in  the  spring  to  have  the  church  ready  for  con- 
secration." 

The  committee  have  likewise  the  gratification  of  informing  the  meeting, 
that  the  new  church  of  St.  Edmund's,  in  this  town,  the  plans  of  which  were 
approved  by  the  committee,  is  rapidly  in  progress,  and  that  the  work  already 
executed  has  received  the  approbation  of  competent  authorities.  The  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  by  the  archdeacon,  on  the  17th  May  last,  since  which 
time  the  nave,  aisles,  and  porch  have  been  completed,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
before  Christmas,  the  chancel,  transepts,  and  vestry  will  be  likewise  finished. 
For  the  completion  of  the  interior,  funds,  unfortunately,  are  still  wanting ; 
and,  indeed,  the  incumbent  has  already  made  considerable  advances  for  the 
work  now  finished.  Neither  can  the  tower  and  spire  (which  it  is  proposed  to 
make  a  memorial  to  our  late  regretted  treasurer)  be  at  present  erected,  owing 
to  the  same  cause,  and  until  this  is  done,  it  will  be  unfair  to  form  a  judgment 
as  to  the  proportions  of  the  whole  structure. 

In  the  county  of  Rutland,  the  church  of  Ashwell  is  in  course  of  complete 
restoration,  both  without  and  within,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Butterfield, 
and  at  the  sole  expense  of  Lord  Downe,  our  newly  elected  vice-president, 
who  is  also  building  new  schools  in  the  same  parish. 

The  school  at  Welford,  from  plans  submitted  to  the  committee  by  the 
vicar  himself,  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and,  among  minor  matters, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  east  window  of  the  chancel  of  Harborough 
church  has  been  restored  by  Mr.  Bland,  one  of  our  members,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Society,  the  old  corbel  figures  being  carefully  retained. 

The  Chicheley  brass  also,  in  the  church  of  Higham  Ferrers,  in  memory  of 
the  parents  of  Archbishop  Chicheley,  the  great  architectural  benefactor  of 
Higham,  and  founder  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  has  been  excellently 
restored  by  Messrs.  Waller.  This  restoration  was  suggested  by  some  members 
of  the  Bedfordshire  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  our  joint  meeting  at  Higham, 
and  has  been  carried  out  by  the  contributions  of  individual  members  belonging 
to  both  societies. 

Communications  have  been  made  to  the  committee  of  the  discovery  of  some 
highly  interesting  Roman  tesselated  pavements  during  the  past  year.  The 
one  in  AVhittlebury  Forest,  which  has  been  further  investigated  by  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  ;  the  other  at  Harpole,  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Manning. 

The  number  of  events  requiring  notice  has  caused  this  Report  to  be 
extended  beyond  its  intended  limits  5  there  remain,  however,  now  only  two 
other  subjects  that  require  especial  mention.  The  one  refers  to  the  renewed 
publication  of  "  The  Churches  of  the  Archdeaconry"  that  has  been  promised, 
although  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  than  before,  beginning  with  the 
churches  of  Rutlandshire.  It  was  stated  in  the  prospectus,  that  the  first 
volume  would  be  ready  at  the  commencement  of  next  year ;  it  may,  how- 
ever, possibly  be  deferred  some  few  months  later.  The  committee  are,  never- 
theless, able  to  state,  that  the  preparations  for  the  re-issue  are  progressing 
satisfactorily,  and  have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  witness  to  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  Mr.  Poole  in  the  matter.  The  Society  may  be  assured  that,  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  no  unnecessary  delay  will  take  place. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  also,  that  in  consequence  of  applications  that 
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have  been  frequently  made  on  the  subject,  the  committee  have  prepared  a  list 
of  architects  and  artificers  in  church-work,  who  have  been  employed  by 
members  of  our  own  Society,  and  whose  designs  have  been  submitted  to  the 
committee,  together  with  a  list  of  useful  books  of  reference  on  architectural 
subjects.  This  list  is  now  being  printed  for  the  use  of  members ;  and  in  order 
to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  receive 
hints  and  suggestions  on  the  subject.  The  committee,  however,  wish  it  dis- 
tinctly to  be  understood,  that  in  giving  the  names  of  persons  employed  within 
the  Archdeaconry,  we  do  not  take  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  recom- 
mending all  or  any,  but,  by  referring  to  the  place  where  their  work  is  exe- 
cuted, we  give  each  member  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself,  though  it 
is  still  hoped  that,  before  any  work  is  commenced,  the  plans  may  be  referred 
to  the  committee  for  inspection. 

The  other  matter  to  be  mentioned  relates  to  a  less  pleasant  subject — the 
removal  of  some  stained  glass  from  Aldwinckle  church.  In  consequence  of 
the  attention  of  the  Society  having  been  called  by  the  Archdeacon  to  the 
statement  made  by  Sir  G.  Robinson,  at  Stamford,  of  the  removal  of  some 
ancient  glass  from  the  church  of  Aldwinckle,  St.  Peter's,  a  sub-committee 
was  appointed  to  visit  the  church,  and  to  report  thereon,  with  reference  to  the 
restoration  of  the  glass  to  its  original  position,  and  the  preservation  of  what 
remained.  The  committee  have,  accordingly,  visited  the  church,  but  have  not 
yet  made  their  formal  report.  They  found  the  churchwardens  ready  to  second 
their  views,  and  Sir  George  Robinson,  who  rescued  the  glass  by  purchase  from 
the  hands  of  a  glazier,  has,  with  true  archaeological  spirit,  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  give  up  what  portions  of  it  remain  with  him,  provided  its  proper 
restoration  be  secured.  It  is  well  that  the  glass  in  this  instance  should  have 
fallen  into  such  good  hands,  and  that  little  loss  will,  in  consequence,  be  sus- 
tained. It  is  to  be  hoped,  indeed,  that  no  transaction  of  the  like  nature  will 
have  again  to  be  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Society ;  still  it  is  well  that 
notoriety  should  be  given  to  this  which  has  now  occurred,  in  order  to  warn 
incumbents  and  churchwardens  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  effects  of 
carelessness  or  neglect. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  survey  of  some  of  the  chief  direct  operations  of  the 
Society  since  its  establishment,  and  especially  during  the  last  two  years. 
What  the  amount  may  have  been  of  its  indirect  influence  we  have,  of  course, 
no  data  to  determine.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  has  been  very 
great.  It  is,  perhaps,  at  present,  too  soon  to  place  under  either  of  these  heads 
that  great  improvement  in  cottage  building  which  it  is  now  so  gratifying  to 
behold  in  every  direction,  and  more  especially,  as  far  as  this  county  is  con- 
cerned, on  the  estates  of  Earl  Spencer.  It  cannot,  however,  be  forgotten  how 
ably  this  subject  was  brought  before  the  Society  at  the  autumn  meeting  of 
last  year,  and  some  cottages,  in  accordance  with  plans  then  exhibited,  are  now 
all  but  completed  at  Rockingham,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J,  G. 
Bland,  for  the  Hon.  R.  Watson.  The  committee  trust,  at  any  rate,  that  for 
the  future  this  good  work  may  take  its  place  among  the  more  direct  operations 
of  our  Society.  It  is  works  such  as  these,  of  real  practical  utility,  that  tend 
to  raise  archaeological  pursuits  above  the  dead  level  of  a  cold  antiquarianism, 
whether  our  efforts  be  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  high  principle  embodied 
in  the  motto  of  a  sister  society,  "  Donee  Templa  refeceris,"  or  in  the  humbler 
task  of  improving  the  dwellings  of  our  peasantry,  of  causing  "  the  Cottage 
Homes  of  England"  to  be  at  once  better  adapted  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  their  inhabitants,  and  also  a  greater  ornament  to  the  country  at 
large. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORTS. 


From  Oct.  15,  1848,  to  Oct.  8,  1849. 


KECEIPTS.  £  S. 

Balance,  Oct.  15,  1848    64  5 

Receipts  from  Oct.  15,  1848, 

to  Oct.8,  1849 107  4 


171     9     5 


PAYMENTS.  £  S  d. 

To  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole 7  6  3 

„Mr.  Wetton  35  1  4 

„  Percival  Memorial    1  1  0 

,,  Mercury  Office 5  4  6 

„  Rothwell  Chancel 5  0  0 

„Rev.  G.Malim  2  6  8 

„  Rev.  T.James  3  19  2 


59  1811 


£      s.  d. 

Gross  Receipts  171     9  5 

Gross  Payments 59  18  11 

Balance  in  Land,  Oct.  8,  1849 Ill  10  6 


From  Oct.  8,  1849,  to  Oct.  8,  1850. 


RECEIPTS.  £       S.     d. 

Balance,  Oct.  8,  1849  Ill  10     6 

Receipts  up  to  Oct.  8, 1850...     30  14     0 


142     4     6 


PAYMENTS.  £       S,     d. 

To  Rev.  G.  A  Poole    0  15     7 

„  Mr.  Wetton  47  11     0 

„  Mr.  Higgins 5     0     6 

„Rev.  T.James  6     16 


59     8     7 


£      s.    d. 

Gross  Receipts  142     4     6 

Gross  Payments 59     8     7 


Balance,  Oct.  8,  1850    82  15  11 

D.  Morton,  Treasurer. 


C.  Smyth, 

Gr.  J.  Howard  Vyse 


,] 


Auditors. 


HISTOEICAL  &  DESCEIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CHUECHES 
m  THE  AECHDEACONEY  OF  NOETHAMPTON. 


Under  the  above  title,  The  Architec- 
tural Society  of  the  Archdeaconry 
OF  Northampton  is  preparing  an  Account, 
with  Illustrations,  of  all  the  Churches  in 
the  Archdeaconry,  which  comprises  the 
counties  of  Northampton  and  Rutland. 

The  publication  of  this  work,  which  has 
been  for  a  time  suspended,  will  be  resumed 
early  in  1851.  It  will  be  issued  in  annual 
volumes  (instead  of,  as  heretofore,  bi- 
monthly parts),  price  15s.  plain,  and  1/.  Is. 
proofs  and  rubricated. 

Persons    desirous    of    securing   copies 


(which  will  henceforth  be  limited  to  the 
number  of  subscribers)  are  requested  to 
forwai'd  their  names,  with  their  full  ad- 
dress, specifying  whether  they  would  pre- 
fer proof  or  plain  copies,  to  the  Rev.  G.  A. 
Poole,  Welford,  Editorial  Secretaiy;  and 
their  copies  will  be  forwarded  by  post,  free. 
The  Deaneries  already  published  are 
those  of  Higham  Ferrers  and  Haddon, 
forming  one  large  and  complete  volume, 
price  21.  plain  copies,  and  21. 15s.  proofs. 
J.  H.  Parker,  Oxford ;  and  to  be  had  of 
all  booksellers. 
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patrons!. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
*The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

^rcsttrcnts. 
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RULES. 


1 .  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be, 
to  promote  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  Antiquities,  and  Design,  the 
restoration  of  mutilated  Architectural  Re- 
mains, and  of  Churches  or  parts  of 
Churches  within  the  County  of  York, 
which  may  have  been  desecrated ;  and  to 
improve,  as  far  as  may  be  within  its  pro- 
vince, the  character  of  Ecclesiastical  Edi- 
fices to  be  erected  in  future. 

2.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of 
Patrons,  Presidents,  and  Vice-Presidents  ; 
and  of  ordinary  Members,  to  consist  of 
such  Clergymen  and  Lay  Members  of  the 
Church,  as  shall  be  admitted  according  to 
the  subsequent  rules. 

8.  That  new  Members  be  proposed  by  a 
Member  of  the  Society,  either  by  letter  or 
personally,  at  one  of  the  Committee  meet- 
ings ;  and  that  Honorary  Members  be 
elected  only  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Committee. 

4.  That  Rural  Deans  within  the  County 
of  York  be  considered  as  ex  officio  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  on  their  signifying 
their  intention  to  become  Members  of  the 
Society. 

5.  That  each  Member  shall  pay  ten 
shillings  at  his  admission,  and  an  annual 
subscription  of  ten  shillings,  to  be  due  on 
the  first  of  January  in  each  year,  in  ad- 
vance. 

6.  That  any  Member  may  compound 
for  his  admission  fee,  and  all  future  sub- 
scriptions by  one  payment  of  five  pounds. 

7.  That  the  aflairs  of  the   Society  be 


conducted  by  the  Committee,  composed  of 
the  Presidents,  Vice  -  Presidents,  Rural 
Deans,  being  Members,  and  a  certain 
number  of  ordinary  Members  (of  whom 
five  shall  be  a  quorum,)  who  shall  be 
elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  of 
whom  twelve  at  least  shall  have  been 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

8.  That  the  Committee  have  power  to 
add  to  their  nifmbers  ;  and  that  they  elect 
out  of  their  body  the  requisite  number  of 
Secretaries. 

9.  That  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
in  any  neighbourhood  may  associate  other 
Members  of  the  Society  with  themselves, 
and  form  Committees  for  local  puiposes  in 
communication  with  the  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

10.  That  the  Committee  meet  at  York 
on  the  Thursday  before  the  full  moon  in 
the  months  of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October;  and  that  the  Society  meet  for 
the  reading  of  Papers  on  the  same  days  of 
April  and  October ;  the  latter  being  consi- 
dered the  general  Annual  Meeting:  but  if 
any  of  the  above  meetings  fall  on  days 
for  which  special  services  are  appointed  by 
the  Church,  that  the  Secretaries  change 
the  week. 

11.  That  Special  Meetings  of  the  So- 
ciety may  be  called  by  the  Secretaries,  at 
any  one  time  and  place  within  the  County, 
at  the  request  of  any  three  Members :  but 
that  no  matter  of  business  shall  be  trans- 
acted, except  at  York ;  neither  shall  the 
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Society  be  considered  responsible  for 
papers  read,  or  opiuions  expressed  at  such 
Meetings. 

12.  That  each  Member  be  allowed  to 
introduce  a  friend  to  the  ordinary  Meetings 
of  the  Society. 

13.  That  donations  of  books,  plans, 
casts,  and  drawings,  be  solicited;  and  that 
the  Committee  be  empowered  to  make 
such  additions  to  the  collection  of  the 
Society  as  may  seem  necessary. 

14.  That  the  library,  casts,  and  port- 
folios of  the  Society,  be  under  the  charge 
of  the  Secretaries  and  Curator. 

lo.  That  any  Member  of  the  Society  be 
allowed  to  take  out  from  the  Library,  two 
volumes  of  any  printed  works  at  one  time. 

10.  That  a  book  be  provided  by  the  So- 
ciety, in  which  shall  be  written  down  the 
title  and  volumes  of  the  works,  the  name 
of  the  borrower,  and  the  date  of  his  taking 
out  and  returning  the  books. 

17.  That  the  borrower  be  required  to 
pay  the  expense  of  repairing  any  works 
damaged,  or  of  replacing  any  book  lost 
while  in  his  possession,  and  that  the 
Curator  receive  a  written  acknowledgment 
from  any  Member  who  shall  take  out  a 
book. 

18.  That  the  books  must  be  returned  at 
or  before  the  commencement  of  each 
quarterly  Committee  Meeting,  under  the 
penally  of  one  shilling  for  each  volume. 

19.  That  all  works  must  be  returned 
previous  to  the  January  Meeting  of  the 
Committee,  and  that  no  books  may  be 
allowed  to  be  taken  out  during  a  fortnight 
after  that  Meeting,  in  which  time  a  Visi- 


tation shall  be  held  by  a  Committee  con- 
sisting of  the  Secretaries,  the  Curator, 
and  three  Members  to  be  elected  at  the 
Meeting  in  January  (of  whom  three  shall 
be  a  quorum),  wlio  shall  examine  into  the 
state  of  the  books,  casts,  plates,  drawings, 
and  other  property  of  the  Society. 

20.  That  when  the  Committee  shall 
consider  any  paper  worthy  of  being 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Society, 
they  shall  request  the  author  to  furnish  a 
copy,  and  shall  decide  upon  the  number  of 
copies  to  be  printed  ;  provided  always  that 
the  number  be  sufficient  to  supply  each 
Member  with  one  copy,  and  the  Author 
and  Secretaries  with  twenty-five  copies 
each ;  the  remaining  copies  may  be  sold 
at  a  price  fixed  upon  by  the  Committee. 
All  other  questions  relating  to  publishing 
Plans  and  Papers,  and  illustrating  them 
with  engravings,  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Committee. 

21.  That  no  grant  of  money  be  made  by 
the  Committee,  unless  notice  has  been 
given  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  amount 
proposed,  and  the  especial  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

22.  That  no  sum  of  money  be  voted 
towards  effecting  any  architectural  designs, 
until  working  drawings  of  the  same  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Committee  for  ap- 
proval ;  nor  shall  such  be  paid  till  the 
work  has  been  completed. 

23.  That  in  every  case  where  a  grant  is 
made  for  a  definite  architectural  purpose, 
a  working  drawing  of  the  same  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  to  be  placed  in  its 
collection. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Exeter  Architec- 
tural Society,  1812-3-4-5,  4to. 

Transactions  of  ditto.  Vol.  1.,  vol.  II., 
part  1,  and  vol.  III.,  4to. 

Wild's  Lincoln  Cathedral.  Pr.  by  C. 
Scarborough,  Esq.,  folio. 

The  Churches  of  York.  Pr.  by  Mr.  H. 
Smith,  4to. 

Cottinghara's  Henry  VII.  Chapel,  folio. 

Monastic  Ruins  of  Yorkshire.  Parts  1, 
to  6,  folio. 

Delineations  of  the  Chapel  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Pr.  by  Mr.  Mojak- 
house,  folio. 

Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society,  4to. 


Reports  of  ditto,  1840,  1842, 1843,  1844, 
8vo. 

Views  and  Details  of  St.  Giles'  Church, 
Oxford.  Pr.  by  the  Oxford  Architectural 
Society,  folio. 

Bishop  West's  Chapel,  Putney  Church, 
Surrey.  Pr.  by  G.  Andrews,  Esq., 
folio. 

Views  and  Details  of  Stanton  Harcourt 
Church,  Oxfordshire.  Pr.  by  the  Ox- 
ford Architectural  Society,  folio. 

Browne's  York  Cathedral,  2  vols.,  4to. 

Specimens  of  Ancient  Church  Plate,  Se 
pulchral  Crosses,  &c.,  4to. 

Pugin's  Glossary  of  Architecture,  4to. 

Examples  of  Old  English  Tiles,  4to. 
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Illustrations    of    Monumental     Brasses, 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  (2,  3,  4,  duplicate 
copies,)  4to. 

Historical  Notices  of  Sir  Matthew  Cradock, 
Knight  of  Swansea,  in  the  reigns  of 
Henrys  VII.  and  VIII.  Pr.  by  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Traherne,  8vo. 

Brevis  Notitia  Monastica  Eboracensis. 
Sac.  ordiuis  Cisterciensis  in  Franconia. 
1739,  4to. 

Vicaria  Leodiensis,  or  History  of  the 
Church  of  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  8vo. 

Archaeological  Journal.  Vol.  I.,  II.,  III., 
IV.,  and  v.,  8vo. 

Messrs.  Brandon's  Analysis  of  Gothic 
Architecture.     2  vols.,  4to. 

Antiquities  of  Gainford.  Part  I.  Pr.  by 
R.  H.  Sharp,  Esq.,  Bvo. 

Notes  on  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Slymbridge,  Bvo. 

Account  of  the  Parish  of  Slingsby,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Walker,  8vo. 

History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Round 
Church  of  Little  Maplestead,  Essex, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Knights  Hos- 
pitallers of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Pr. 
by  W.  Wallen,  Esq.,8vo. 

The  Appropriate  Character  of  Church 
Architecture.  By  the  Rev.  G.  A. 
Poole.     Pr.  by  the  Author,  12mo. 

The  Ecclesiologist,  Vol.  I.  to  VIII.,  Bvo. 

Church  Architecture  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mind  of  the  Church.  By 
Bishop  Mant,  12mo. 

Tracts  upon  Tomb  Stones.  By  the  Rev. 
F.  E.  Paget.     Pr.  by  the  Author,  Bvo. 

Two  Essays  elucidating  the  Geometrical 
Principles  of  Gothic  Architecture.  By 
W.  Wallen,  Esq.     Pr.  by  the  Author. 

The  Chapel  of  King  Edward  III.  on 
Wakefield  Bridge.  By  N.  Scatcherd, 
Esq.,  8vo. 

Britton's  Stonehenge.  Pr.  by  Archdeacon 
Todd,  Bvo. 

Remarks  on  Wayside  Chapels,  with  Obser- 
vations on  the  Architecture  and  Present 
state  of  the  Chantry  on  Wakefield 
Bridge,  Bvo. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Third  Anniversary 
Meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society,  May  II,  1842.  Pr.  by  the 
President,  Bvo. 

Proceedings  of  the  Oxford  Architectural 
Society,  for  Hilary  Term,  IB41-2,  Bvo. 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Oxford 
Architectural  Society,  for  Hilary  and 
Easter  Terms,  1841,  and  Trinity, 
1842,  Bvo. 

Rules  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society, 
1840,  1842,  Bvo. 

A  Guide  to  the  Architectural  Antiquities 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  Bvo. 

Churches  of  Yorkshire.     1.  to  XV.,  Bvo. 


Memoirs  of  Gothic  Churches,  read  before 

the  Oxford  Architectural  Society.  No.  1, 

Great  Haseley ;  No.    2,   Fotheringhay 

Church,  Bvo.     No.  1,  duplicate. 
A  Letter  addressed  to  the   Secretaries  of 

the  Lichfield  Architectural  Society.    By 

the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  8vo. 
Report  of  the  First  Meeting  of  the  Down 

aud  Connor  and  Dromore  Architectural 

Society,  with  the  Inaugural  Address  of 

Bishop  Mant,  12mo. 
Historical   Account   of  the  Cathedral  of 

Glasgow,  folio. 
The  Tracts  and  Pamphlets  published  by 

the  Cambridge  Camden  Society.    Pr.  by 

the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  Bvo. 
A    Paper    read   before   the    Lincolnshire 

Architectural    Society.      Pr.   by    Rev. 

Irvin  Eller,  8vo. 
Illustrations   of  the  Chancel  of  Hawton 

Church,  Nots.     Pr.  by  the  Cambridge 

Camden  Society,  folio. 
Sharpe's  Architectural  Parallels,  folio. 
Supplement  to  ditto,  folio. 
Sharpe's  Decorated  Window  Tracery,  8vo. 
Memoir    of    Dorchester    Church,    Oxon. 

Pr.  by  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society, 

8vo. 
Views  aud  Details  of  Shottesbroke  Church 

Berks.     Ditto,  folio. 
Views    and   Details   of   Wilcote  Church, 

Oxon.     Ditto,  folio. 
Views  and  Details  of  St.  Bartholomew's 

Chapel,  near  Oxford.  Ditto,  folio. 
Churches  of  Northamptonshire.  Bvo. 
Churches  of  Northamptonshire.  Five  Nos. 

(duplicate   copies,)    Bvo.     Pr.    by    the 

NorthamptonsTiire  Architectural  Society. 
Paley's    Manual   of  Gothic  Architecture, 

12mo. 
Paley's  Manual  of  Gothic  Mouldings,  Bvo. 
Van  Vorst's  Fonts,  Bvo. 
Professor  Willis's  History  of  the  building 

of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  Bvo. 
Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 

at  Winchester,  1845,  Bvo, 
Architectural  Description  of  St.  Leonard's 

Church,  Kirkstead,  Lincolnshire,  folio. 
Remarks  on  Ai-chitectural  Character.     By 

the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit.  Pr.  by  the  Author, 

folio. 
Messrs.  Brandon's  Parish  Churches,  Bvo. 
Account  of  Saint  Mary's  Church,  Wymes- 

wold,  Leicestershire,  folio. 
Christian's  Account   of  Skelton  Church, 

Yorkshire,  folio. 
Blackburne's     Sketches     of     Decorative 

Paintiug,  as  applied  to  English  Archi- 
tecture, folio. 
Churches   of  Warwickshire.     Ten  Nos., 

Bvo. 
Plans  and  Elevations  of  Littlemore  Church, 

Oxfordshire.     Pr.  by  Mr.  Parker,  folio. 
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Designs  for  Churclies  and  Chapels,  by 
various  Architects.  Part  I.  Pr.  by  Mr. 
Parker,  folio. 

Paper  read  before  the  Lincolnshire 
Ai'chitectural  Society,  by  Sir  Charles 
Anderson,  8vo. 

First  and  Third  Reports  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire Architectural  Society,  8vo. 

Report  of  the  Bristol  Architectural  Society, 
1848,  1849,  8vo. 

Second  Report  of  the  Architectural  So- 
ciety of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northamp 
ton,  8vo. 

Principles  of  Gothic  Architecture.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  8vo. 

The  Glossary  of  Heraldry,  8vo. 

Hints  on  Glass  Painting,  2  vols,,  8vo. 

Webb's  Continental  Ecclesiology,  8vo. 

The  Hand-book  of  Ecclesiology,  12mo. 

MS.  Account  of  the  Churches  of  the 
Deanery  of  Doncaster,  illustrated  by 
numerous  drawings.  By  the  Rev.  G. 
A.  Poole,  and  J.  W.  Hugall,  Esq.  Pr. 
by  the  Authors,  4to. 

Two  Papers  read  before  the  Society,  by 
R.  H.  Sharp,  Esq.,  on  Bolton  Percy 
Church,  and  the  Saxoii  Tower  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Barton-upon-Humber. 
Pr.  by  the  Autlior,  4to. 

Illustrations  of  Kilpeek  Church,  Hereford- 
shire. Pr.  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Lewth- 
waite,  folio. 


Brandon's  Open  Timber  Roofs  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  4to. 

Etchings  of  Figures  in  the  Stained  Glass 
of  Selby  Abbey.  Pr.  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Walton,  4to. 

The  History  of  Baptismal  Fonts,  by  the 
Rev.  R.  E  Batty.  Pr.  by  the  Author, 
8vo. 

The  Ecclesiastical  and  Architectural  To- 
pography of  England.  Parts  J  2,  and 
3,  8vo. 

Prickett's  History  of  Bridlington  Priory. 
Pr.  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Prickett,  8vo. 

Account  of  the  Churches  of  Scarborough, 
Filey,  and  the  neighbourhood,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  A.  Poole,  and  J.  W.  Hugall, 
Esq.     Pr.  by  the  Authors,  I2mo. 

Ecclesiological  Notes  on  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  the  Orkneys.     12mo. 

A  memorial  of  Saint  Peter's  Church, 
Bradford,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Fawcett.    8vo. 

Report  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society, 
1847-8-9.     8vo. 

Proceedings  of  the  Architectural  Publica- 
tion Society.     Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  folio. 

Boutell's  Christian  Monuments  in  Eng- 
land, 8vo. 

Boutell's  Monumental  Brasses  andj  Slabs, 
8vo. 

Freeman's  History  of  Architecture,  8vo. 

Scott's  Faithful  Restoration  of  Churches. 
Pr.  by  the  Author,  12mo. 
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A  Ground  Plan  of  Knaresborough  Church, 
with  MS.  description.     Pr.  by  G.  M. 

Drawings  of  all  the  Churches  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  York,  which  have  appeared  in 
the  "  Churches  of  Yorkshire."  Pr.  by 
Mr.  Green. 

Litliogi-aph  of  St.  John's  Cliurch,  Goole. ' 
Pr.  by  Messrs,  Hurst  and  Moffat. 

Lithograph  of  Middlesbro'  Church. 

South  East  View  of  the  Cathedral  and 
Chapter  House  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford.    Pr.  by  Dr.  Hook. 

Trinity  Church,  Coventry.  Two  Interior 
Views.     Pr.  by  Dr.  Hook. 

Tuxford,  near  Canterbury. 

Theale  Cliurch,  Berkshire. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Cambridge. 
Pr.  by  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society. 

Saxon  Door,  Keuilworth  Church.  Pr.  by 
Mr.  Moukhouse. 

Font  and  Cover  of  St.  Edward's  Church, 
Cambridge. 


Collegiate  Church  of  Fotheringhay.     Pr. 
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View  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey. 

Plan  and  Coloured  Views  of  the  Frescoes 
discovered  over  tlie  Tower  Arch  of 
Rotherham  Church.  Pr.  by  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  W.  H.  Howard. 

The  Norman  Church  of  Barfreston,  Kent. 
Pr.  by  Mr.  Clarke. 

View  of  Sowerby  Church.  Pr.  by  Mr. 
Lamb 

Water  Coloured  Drawing  of  Stone  Pulpit, 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Coventry.  Pr. 
by  Dr.  Hook. 

Two  Drawings  of  the  Piers  in  Welford 
Church,  Northamptonshire.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  A.  Poole. 

Drawing  of  a  Candlestick.  Pr.  by  the 
Rev.  G.  A.  Poole. 

Coloured  Engraving  of  the  East  Window 
of  York  Minster.     Pr.  by  Mr.  Sunter. 

The  Screen  of  York  Cathedral.  Pr.  by 
Mr.  Sunter. 

Interior  of  Hereford  Cathedral.  Pr.  by 
Dr.  Hook. 

Coloured  Engravings  of  Three  Lancet 
Windows,  Temple  Church,  London. 
Pr.  by  Mr.  Willement. 

Coloured  Engravings  of  the  East  Window 
of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Hampton  Lacey, 
Warwickshire.     Pr.  by  Mr.  Willement. 

Manor  House,  York. 

Norman  Font,  Ingleton  Church,  Yorkshire. 

Working  Drawings,  of  Open  Seats  and 
other  Fittings  of  Churches.  Pr.  by  the 
Oxford  Architectural  Society. 

Crimson  Altar  Cloth.  Two  Linen  Altar 
Cloths.  Two  Corporals.  A  Pede  Cloth. 
Pr.  by  Mr.  Gilbert  J.  French. 

Plan  of  one  of  the  Patterns  of  the  En- 
caustic Pavement  in  Jervaulx  Abbey. 

Saxon  Doorway  in  Stow  Church,  Lincoln- 
shire. 

Lithographs  of  Patrington  and  Roos 
Churches.     Pr.  by  Mr.  Bevan. 

Measured  Drawing  of  the  Saxon  Tower  of 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Barton  upon 
Humber.     Pr.  by  R.  H.  Sharp,  Esq. 

Section  of  the  Ancient  Roof  over  Birdsall 
Church.     Pr.  by  F.  Bell,  Esq. 

Lithograph,  showing  the  proposed  restora- 
tion of  the  Porch  of  Sherburn  Church, 
Yorkshire.     Pr.  by  G.  F.  Jones,  Esq. 

Drawings  of  an  Ancient  Warehouse  in 
First  Water  Lane,  York,  lately  de- 
stroyed.    Pr.  by  R.  H.  Sharp,  Esq. 

Four  Drawings  of  the  Church  of  Kirk 
Fenlou,  Yorkshire,  as  restored.  Pr.  by 
G.  F.  Jones,  Esq. 

Lithograph  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Gar- 
fortb,  Leeds,  as  rebuilt.  Pr.  by  G.  F. 
Jones,  Esq. 


Section  of  the  Ancient  Roof  over  the 
Transept  of  York  Minster.  Pr.  by  F. 
Bell,  Esq. 

Lithograph  of  Burlington  Church.  In- 
terior, looking  West. 

Rivaulx  Abbey.  Longitudinal  Section  of 
Nave. 

View  of  the  Guildhall,  York. 

Three  Engravings  of  Design  for  the 
Scarborough  Museum.  By  R.  H. 
Sharp,  Esq. 

Measured  Drawing  of  the  West  Window 
of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Goodramgate, 
York.     Pr.  by  G.  F.  Jones,  Esq. 

Chancel,  Great  Haseley  Church,  Oxford- 
shire. 

Drawing  of  Ancient  Seal,  found  on  Clif- 
ford Moor. 

Plan  of  Tiles  for  Altar  Floor,  Lund  Church. 

East  Window,  Lund  Church. 

Three  Drawings  of  Marton  Church. 

Plan  for  Tiles  for  Chancel  Floor,  Marton 
Church. 

St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Wakefield  Bridge. 

Mouldings  from  the  Doorway  of  All  Saints' 
Church,  Bramham. 

Bracket  Candlestick,  Hedon  Church, 
Yorkshire. 

Details  of  Reredos,  ditto. 

Two  Drawings  of  details  of  Altar  Rails 
and  Stalls,  ditto. 

Details  and  Plans  of  Piers,  ditto. 

Ground  Plan,  ditto. 

Flan  of  Encaustic  Pavement  for  Chancel, 
ditto. 

Lithograph  of  St.  Michael's  Chapel,  Carle- 
ton,  Yorkshire. 

Working  Drawiag  of  Chancel  Arch, 
Sutton-on-Derwent  Church. 

Lithograph  of  Great  Bedwyn  Church, 
Wilts. 

Lithograph  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  East 
Grafton,  Wilts. 

Engraving  of  Font,  Poyning's  Church, 
Sussex. 

East  Window,  ditto. 

Seats,  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Goodramgate, 
York. 

Front  of  Church  Chest,  Brancepeth 
Church. 

Sketch  of  Patrick-Brompton  Church. 

Twelve  Drawings  of  illuminated  letters. 

Drawing  of  Pillar  in  the  North  Aisle  of 
Naseby  Church. 

Drawing  of  the  Tower  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Bishophill  Junior,  York. 

Rubbings  from  inscriptions  on  bells  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lund,  Yorkshire. 

Coloured  Drawing  of  the  West  Window  of 
Carleton  Church,  near  Pontefract. 

Tower  of  St.  Saviour's  Church,  York. 
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Cast  of  a  Bracket  from  the  Centre  Mullion 

of  tlie    East    Window,   from    Halsham 

Church,  E.  Eiding.     Pr.  by  W.  D,  Key- 
worth. 
Cast  of  a  Bracket,  from  Beverley  Minster. 

Pr.  by  ditto. 
Cast  of  a  portion  of  the  Tomb  of  Edward 

III.,  from  Westminster  Abbey.     Pr.  by 

ditto. 
Cast   from  one    of    the  Misereres,   from 

Henry  VII.   Chapel,  Westminster  Ab- 
bey.    Pr.  by  ditto. 
Cast  of  a  Finial  from  the   Sedilia,  from 

Halsham   Church,  E.  Eiding.     Pr.   by 

ditto. 
Cast  of  a  portion  of  Diaper  from  the  Altar 

Screen,  from  Beverley  Minster.     Pr.  by 

ditto. 
Cast  of  the  centre  Boss  in  the  Groining  of 

the   Oratory,  from   Patringtou  Church, 

E.  Eiding.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
Cast  of  a  portion  of  the  Tomb  of  Henry 

VII.,  from  Westminster  Abbey.     Pr.  by 

ditto. 
Cast  of  a  portion  of  the  Percy  Shrine,  from 

Beverley  Minster.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
Ditto,  ditto. 
Cast  of  Ornament  from  a  Moulding,  from 

Henry  VII.  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey. 

Pr.  by  ditto. 
Cast  of  a  Bracket  from  the  North  Side  of 

the  Altar,  from  Patrington  Church,  E. 

Eiding.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
Cast  of  a  portion  of  the  Percy  Shrine,  from 

Beverley  Minster.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
Cast  of  a  Grotesque  Head,  from  Beverley 

Minster.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
Cast  Ornamented  Moulding  from  the  Ora- 
tory, from  Patrington  Church,  E. Eiding. 

Pr.  by  ditto. 
Cast  of  a  portion  of  Groining,  from  West- 
minster Abbey.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
Cast  from  an  Ornamented  Moulding,  from 

Henry  VII.  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey. 

Pr.  by  ditto. 
Cast  of  a  portion  of  the  Percy  Shrine,  from 

Beverley  Minster.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
Cast  of  a  Niche  in  the  Chancel,  from  St. 

Mary's,  Beverhy.      Purchased   by  the 

Society. 
Cast  of  Ornament  from  a  Moulding,  from 

Henry  VII.  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey. 

Pr.  by  W.  D.  Keyworth. 
Cast  of  a  portion  of  the  Altar  Screen, from 

Beverley  Minster.     Pi.  by  ditto. 
Cast  of  a  Corbel,  from  Patrington  Church, 

E.  Eiding.     Pr.  by  ditto. 


Cast  of  a  portion  of  the  Percy  Shrine,  from 

Beverley  Minster.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
Cast  of  a  Figure   of  our  Lord  from  the 

North  Transept  Door,  from  Patringtou 

Church,  E.  Eiding.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
Cast  of  a  Spandrel  from  the  Percy  Shrine, 

from  Beverley  Minster.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
Cast  from  the  Lady  Chapel,  from  Beverley 

Minster.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
Cast  of  a  Spandrel  from  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke's Monument,  from  Westminster 

Abbey.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
Cast   of    a   Spandrel,   from   Henry   VII. 

Chapel,  Westminster   Abbey.      Pr.   by 

ditto. 
Cast  of  a  Piscina  in  the  North  Transept, 

from  Patrington  Church,  E.  Eiding.  Pr. 

by  ditto. 
Cast  of  a  portion  of  the  Percy  Shrine,  from 

Beverley  Minster.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
Ditto,  ditto. 
Cast   of  a  portion    of  Diaper    from   the 

Altar   Screen,  from  Beverley  Minster. 

Pr.  by  ditto. 
Cast  of  a  Corbel,  from  Patrington  Church, 

E.  Eiding.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
Cast  of  a  portion  of  the  Percy  Shrine,  from 

Beverley  Minster.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
Cast  of  Ornament  from  a  Moulding,  from 

Henry  VII.  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey. 

Pr.  by  ditto. 
Cast  of  South-east  Window  in  the  Chancel, 

from  Birkin  Church.    Purchased  by  the 

Society. 
Cast  of  a  portion  of  Decorated  Tracery, 

from   St.  Mary's,  Beverley.     Pr.  by  W. 

D.  Keyworth. 
Cast  of  a  portion   of  the  South  Porch, 

from  Birkin  Church.    Purchased  by  the 

Society. 
Cast  of  a  portion  of  Ornamented  Moulding, 

from  Beverley  Minster.     Pr.  by  W.  D. 

Keyworth. 
Cast  of  a  portion  of  Diaper  from  the  Altar 

Screen,  from  Beverley  Minster.     Pr.  by 

ditto. 
Cast   of  Zigzag   Moulding,   from   Birkin 

Church.     Purchased  by  the  Society. 
Cast  of  a  portion  of  the  Corbel  Table,  from 

Birkin  Church.     Pd.  by  ditto. 
Casts  of  Poppie- Heads,  from  Holy  Trinity 

Church,  Hull.     Pd.  by  ditto. 
Poppie-Head   with    Stall    End    attached, 

from  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Hull.     Pd. 

by  ditto. 
Ditto,  ditto. 
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Cast  of  the  Capitals,  with  a  portion  of  tbe 
Mouldiug  above  the  South  Porch,  from 
Birkin  Church.     Pd.  by  ditto. 

Cast  of  a  portion  of  the  Corbel  Table,  from 
Birkin  Church.     Pd.  by  ditto. 

Cast  of  Font,  from  Ancaster  Church,  Lin- 
colnshire. 

Cast  of  Font,  from  "West  Deeping,  Lin- 
colnshire. 

Cast  of  Font,  from  Winchester  Cathedral. 

Casts  of  Poppie-Heads,  from  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral.    Purchased  by  the  Society. 

Cast  of  Mitred  Elbows  of  Stalls,  from'  Lin- 
coln Cathedral.     Pd.  by  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Cast  of  Elbow-pieces  of  Stall,  from  Lin- 
coln Cathedral.     Pd.  by  ditto. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Cast  of  Poppie-Head,  from  West  Ardsley. 
Pd.  by  ditto. 

Section  of  Mullion  of  Window,  from  St. 
Mary's,  Beverley.     Pd.  by  ditto. 


Section  of  Ai-ch Moulding,  from  St.Mary's, 

Beverley.     Pd.  by  ditto. 
Cast  of  Cap  of  Pillar,  from   St.  Mary's, 

Beverley.     Pd.  by  ditto. 
Cast  of  Base  of  Pillai-,  from  St.  Mary's, 

Beverley.     Pd.  by  ditto. 
Section  of  Arch  Mouldiug,  from  St.  Mary's, 

Beverley.     Pd.  by  ditto. 
Cast  of  Cap  of  Pillar,  from  St.  Mary's, 

Beverley.     Pd.  by  ditto. 
Casts  of  Moulding,  from  St.Mary's,  Bever- 
ley.    Pr.  by  C.  W.  Burleigh. 
Terra    Cotta    Ornaments.      Pr.   by    Mr. 

Fletcher. 
Casts  of  Capitals  of  Pillars  of  Chancel 

Arch,  from  Adel  Church.     Pr.  by  Rev. 

G.  Lewthwaite. 
Beak  Head  Moulding,  from  Chancel  Arch 

from  Adel  Church.    Pr.  by  ditto. 
Ditto,  ditto. 


LIST  OF  BRASSES. 


John  Sleford  in  the  Vestments  of  a  Priest, 
Balsham,  Cambridgeshii-e.  Pr.  by  Rev. 
W.  H.  Lewthwaite. 

Robert  Jugylton,  Lord  of  Thornton,  and 
three  Wives,  Thornton,  Buckingham- 
shire.    Pr.  by  Rev.  G.  Lewthwaite. 

John  Hanley  and  his  two  Wives,  Dart- 
mouth, Devonshire.  Pr.  by  Rev.  J. 
Sharp. 

Elizabeth,  Daughter  of  Sir  John  Arundel, 
St.  Mawgan,  Cornwall.     Pr.  by  ditto. 

Civilian  and  Wife  holding  a  Church,  Cow- 
thorpe,  Yorkshire.  Pr.  by  S.  Wilkinson, 
Esq. 

George  Arundel,  St.  Mawgan,  Cornwall. 
Pr.  by  Rev.  J.  Sharp. 

An  Abbot  of  Selby  (from  a  stone  slab), 
Selby,  Yorkshire.  Pr.  by  Rev.  W.  D. 
Morrice. 

John  Arundel,  St.  Columb,  CornwalL  Pr. 
by  Rev.  J.  Sharp, 

A  Male  Figure,  Howden,  Yorkshire.  Pr. 
by  ditto. 

Archdeacon  Magnus,  Sessay,  Yorkshire. 
Pr.  by  S.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

Wm.  Stayfelton  and  Wife,  Edenall,  Cum- 
berland.    Pr.  by  Rev.  J.  Sharp. 

Robert  Swift. 

A  Priest. 

Edmund  Wykeham. 

A  Priest. 

John  Marsket. 

Johannes  Davies. 

A  Priest,  St.  Mawgan,  Cornwall.  Pr.  by 
Rev,  J.  Sharp. 


Religieuse,  Dartmouth,  Devonshire.     Pr. 

by  Rev.  J.  Sharp. 
Chalice  with  Wafer.     Pr.  by  Rev.  W.  D. 

Morrice. 
Monogram.     Pr.  by  Charles  Beanhmds, 

Esq. 
A  Lady  of  the  Arundel  Family,  St.  Maw- 
gan, Cornwall.     Pr.  by  Rev.  J.  Sharp. 
Civic  Officer,  St.  Mawgan,  Cornwall.     Pr. 

by  ditto. 
Part  of  a  Brass  of  the  Arundel  Family, 

St.  Columb,  Cornwall.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
A  Knight,  Aldborough   Church.      Pr.  by 

Basil  \Voodd,  Esq. 
Bishop    Bowthe    (1^87),   East   Horsley, 

Surrey.     Pr.  by  Viscount  Downe. 
John   and   Alys    Snellyng    (1498),   East 

Horsley,  Surrey.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
A  Demifigure,  probably  Robert  de  Bren- 

tyngham  (1380),  East  Horsley,  Surrey. 

Pr.  by  ditto. 
James  Sutton  (1530),  a  Palimpsest  Brass, 

Cobham,  Surrey.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
A  Priest  in  Eucharistic  Vestments  with 

Chalice  and  Wafer,  on  the  reverse  side 

of  the  foregoing,  Cobham,  Surrey.     Pr. 

by  ditto. 
A  Demifigure  of  a  Priest  in  Eucharistic 

Vestments,  with  Fylfot  on  the  Amice, 

Ockham,  Surrey.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
John  and  Margaret  Weston  (1483),  Ock- 
ham, Surrey.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
Robert  Scarclyf,  a  Priest  in  Eucharistic 

Vestments  (1412),  Shiere,  Surrey.     Pr. 

by  ditto. 
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A  Figure  in  Armour,  probably  John,  Lord 

Awdeley,  (1-191),  Shiere,  Surrey.     Pr. 

ditto. 
A  Civilian  (John  Bedford),  his  Wife  and 

Children  (1516),  Shiere,  Surrey.     Pr. 

by  ditto. 
A  Female  Figure  (1433),  Great  Bookham, 

Surrey.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
Henry  and  Elizabeth  Slyfield  (1598),  Great 

Bookham,  Surrey.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
An  Inscription  on  Stone,  Great  Bookham, 

Surrey.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
William  Wardysworth,  a  Priest  in  Eucha- 

ristic   Vestments    (1533),  Betchworth, 

Surrey.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
Abbot  Eastney(1498),  Westminster  Abbey, 

Pr.  by  W.  H.  Dykes,  Esq. 
Waldeby,   Archbishop    of    York    (1397), 

Westminster  Abbey.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
An  Austin  Canon,  Cottingham,  Yorkshire. 

Pr.  by  ditto. 
Alderman  Bylt  and  his  Wife,  Holy  Trinity, 

Hull.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
A  Vintner,  St.  Mary,  Barton-on-Humber, 

Lincolnshire.     Pr.  by  ditto. 
Elizabeth  Skipwith,  Bigby,  Lincolnshire. 

Pr.  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Dunwell. 
A  Knight  and  Lady,  Broughton,  Lincoln- 
shire.    Pr.  by  ditto. 
A  Knight  and  Lady,  South  Kelsey,  Lin- 
colnshire.    Pr.  by  ditto. 
Archdeacon   Magnus,  Sessay,  Yorkshire. 

Pr.  by  ditto. 
Thomas  de  Topcliffe  and  Wife,  Topcliffe, 

Yorkshire.     Pr.  by  ditto. 


A  Priest,  Tanfield,  Yorkshire.  Pr.  by  ditto. 

A  Knight  in  Armour,  Wath,  Yorkshire. 
Pr.  by  ditto. 

Grenefield,  Archbishop  of  York  (1315), 
York  Minster.     Pr.  by  ditto. 

John  and  Alice  Watson,  St.  Mary  Leake, 
Yorkshire.     Pr.  by  ditto. 

William  Burgh  and  William  his  Son  (1447), 
St.  Anna  Catterie,  Yorkshire.  Pr.  by 
ditto. 

William  Burgh  and  Elizabeth  his  Wife 
(1490),  St.  Anna  Catterie,  Yorkshire. 
Pr.  by  ditto. 

Sir  R.  Molyneux  and  two  Wives,  St. 
Helen,  Sefton,  Lancashire.  Pr.  by  Rev. 
G.  H.  Philips. 

William  Molyneux,  Lord  of  Sefton,  and 
two  Wives,  St.  Helen,  Sefton,  Lanca- 
shire.    Pr.  by  ditto. 

Margaret  Molyneux,  St.  Helen,  Sefton, 
Lancashire.     Pr.  by  ditto. 

Sir  R.  and  Lady  Norris,  Childwell,  Lan- 
cashire.    Pr.  by  ditto. 

Sir  Peter  Leigh,  Knight  and  Priest,  and 
Helen  his  Wife  (1527),  Winwick,  Lan- 
cashire.    Pr.  by  ditto. 

Piers  Gerard,  Winwick,  Lancashire.  Pr. 
by  ditto. 

Richard  Bell,  Bishop  of  Carlisle  (1496), 
Carlisle  Cathedral.     Pr.  by  ditto. 

John  and  Alice  Ratclif  (1527),  Crosthwaite, 
Cumberland.     Pr.  by  ditto. 

Roger  and  Elizabeth  Legh  (1500),  Mac- 
clesfield.    Pr.  by  Rev.  Canon  Coates. 


REPORT, 

Adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  at  York,  Oct.  IQ,  1850. 

In  presenting  their  Ninth  Annual  Report,  the  committee  of  the  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society  trust  that  they  may  congratulate  the  members  on  the 
gradually  improving  prospect  of  its  condition. 

Two  or  three  causes  had,  during  late  years,  contributed  in  some  degree  to 
affect  the  usefulness  of  the  Society.  The  interest  which  had  been  excited  by 
its  earlier  labours  seemed  somewhat  to  have  abated,  and  although  much  good 
was  doubtless  effected  in  a  quiet  way,  still  the  Society  failed  to  carry  that 
weight  in  the  county  which  at  the  outset  had  been  calculated  upon,  and  which 
the  high  names  on  its  list  of  members  seemed  to  warrant.  The  number  of  its 
subscribers  began  to  fall  off,  and  its  meetings  to  be  thinly  attended.  This 
was  disappointing  to  those  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  prepare  papers,  and 
was  the  means  of  discouraging  others  from  writing.  And  thus  the  Society 
lost  much  curious  and  valuable  information,  with  which  otherwise  its  archives 
would  doubtless  have  been  enrich&d. 

The  necessary  regulation,  that  the  business  of  the  Society  should  be 
transacted  in  York,  was  attended  also  by  some  injurious  result,  by  disabling 
many  zealous  ecclesiologists  from  taking  an  active  part  in  its  affairs,  and  by 
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preventing  the  Society  from  being  so  well  known  in  some  parts  where  its 
influence  might  have  been  exerted  with  the  happiest  effect. 

In  their  last  Report  the  committee  expressed  a  wish  that  special  meetings 
(which  may  be  Jield  anywhere  within  the  county)  should  more  frequently 
take  place.  This  has  been  by  no  means  forgotten,  though  no  special  meeting 
has  been  held  during  the  year.  One,  however,  has  been  called  for  next  week, 
at  Beverley,  which  bids  fair  to  be  a  most  successful  one.  The  members  will 
then  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  Minster  of  St.  John,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  churches  in  Christendom,  and  of  seeing  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  noble  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  which  have 
been  much  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  Society's  grant  towards  the  glazing 
of  the  west  window. 

Another  special  meeting  was  proposed  during  the  year,  to  have  been  held 
at  Ripon,  when  the  members  of  the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society  were 
hoped  also  to  have  assembled.  This  meeting,  however,  has  been  postponed 
till  the  Spring,  when  our  friends  from  Lincolnshire  have  promised  to  attend. 
Your  committee  cannot  but  hope  that  this  will  be  only  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  similar  meetings,  as  they  cannot  but  think  that  such  gatherings 
of  men  of  similar  pursuits  from  different  counties  must  stimulate  zeal,  and 
help  to  throw  light  on  the  important  questions  of  the  local  peculiarities  of 
architecture. 

The  ordinary  quarterly  meetings  of  the  Society  have  been  held  during  the 
past  year  on  the  regular  days,  and  such  other  committee  meetings  as  have 
been  found  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  a  paper  was  read  by  Matthew  Holbeche 
Bloxam,  Esq.,  whom  the  Society  has  the  honour  of  reckoning  among  its 
honorary  members,  "  On  certain  Sepulchral  Effigies  and  Monuments  in 
churches  in  South  Yorkshire."  The  paper  excited  considerable  interest,  and 
has  since,  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  author,  been  printed  by  the  Society 
with  lithographic  illustrations,  and  a  copy  has  been  presented  to  each  member. 

For  another  paper  of  great  interest,  which  was  read  in  April  last,  the 
Society  was  indebted  to  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Churton,  "  On  the  Car- 
thusian Priory  of  Mountgrace,  near  Thirsk."  The  Society  would  gladly 
have  printed  this  paper  also,  were  it  not  about  to  be  published  in  the  magni- 
ficent work  on  the  abbeys  of  Yorkshire. 

Your  committee  have  long  felt  that  it  was  most  desirable  that  the 
various  papers  read  before  the  Society  should  be  systematically  published, 
and  a  copy  given  annually  to  each  member.  Several  obstacles  to  this  course 
have,  however,  presented  themselves.  But  they  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
adding,  that  during  the  past  year  a  union  of  several  architectural  societies 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  the  publication  of  the  various  reports 
and  papers  read  before  the  respective  bodies.  This  union  the  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society  has  joined,  and  each  member  will,  in  future,  become 
entitled  to  an  annual  volume,  containing  the  papers  read  before  this  Society, 
as  well  as  those  read  before  all  the  other  societies  in  the  union.  Your  com- 
mittee are  of  opinion,  that  this  arrangement  will  be  productive  of  much  good, 
by  calling  forth  many  more  papers,  and  papers  of  a  higher  order  than 
formerly,  and  will  also  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  subscribers,  who  will  now 
receive  some  equivalent  for  their  payments. 

Among  the  many  architectural  restorations  which  have  been  carried  on  in 
the  county  during  the  past  year,  the  committee  would  refer  with  gre.at  plea- 
sure to  that  which  has  been  effected  in  the  ancient  parish  church  of  Scar- 
borough. To  those  who  remember  this  singular  church  in  its  former  state  of 
ruin,  misarrangement,  and  neglect,  its  present  condition  will  indeed  appear  to 
be  a  marvellous  transformation.  The  committee,  however,  would  urge  upon 
the  good  people  of  Scarborough  not  to  deem  their  labours  accomplished,  nor 
to  rest  satisfied  until  they  see  their  noble  church  crowning  the  cliff  with  its 
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three  towers,  and  those  full,  stately  proportions  which  it  once  showed,  before 
sacrilege  and  rebellion  laid  waste  its  most  holy  place. 

At  St.  Mary's  Church,  Beverley,  where  large  funds  are  annually  appro- 
priated by  the  churchwardens  for  the  repairs  of  the  fabric,  the  good  work  of 
restoration  has  been  satisfactorily  proceeding.  Extensive  renovation  has  been 
made  in  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  which  was  found  to  be  in  a  very  decayed 
condition,  and  the  elegant  turrets  have  been  rebuilt.  The  great  west  window 
has  also  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Hardman,  in  aid  of  which  work  a 
grant  of  £40  was  voted  by  the  Society.  An  additional  grant  of  £5  has  been 
made  during  the  year  towards  the  continuance  of  the  restorations  in  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Goodramgate,  York.  A  further  grant  of  £30  has  also  been 
made,  towards  the  funds  for  the  restoration  of  the  exquisite  little  chantry  of 
St.  Mar}',  on  Wakefield  bridge,  the  recovery  of  which  from  secular  uses  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  exertions  of  the  Society;  and  a  grant  of  £10 
has  been  voted  for  a  new  font  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter,  at  Bilton,  in 
Holderness. 

The  Society  begs  to  acknowledge  the  following  presents  which  have  been 
received — namely,  "  Etchings  from  the  stained  glass  in  Selby  Abbey  Church," 
from  the  Rev.  W.  Walton,  Scott's  "  Faithful  Restoration  of  Churches,"  from 
the  author,  and  a  rubbing  of  a  brass,  from  the  Rev.  Canon  Coates. 

The  committee  have  made  one  or  two  additions  to  their  library  during  the 
past  year — namely,  Freeman's  "  History  of  Architecture,"  Boutell's  "  Christian 
Monuments  in  England,"  and  Boutell's  "  Monumental  Brasses  and  Slabs." 
Various  numbers  of  works  in  continuation  have  also  been  purchased,  and  the 
Society  has  become  a  subscriber  for  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Architectural 
Publication  Society." 

Six  new  members  have  been  elected  during  the  year. 

The  committee  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  put  into  execution  a  suggestion 
which  had  been  previously  mooted  for  adopting  a  seal  for  the  Society.  For 
the  beautiful  design  which  has  been  chosen,  they  are  indebted  to  one  of 
their  Secretaries,  J.  W.  Hugall,  Esq. 

The  committee  regret  to  add,  that  during  the  past  year  they  have  lost  the 
services  of  two  valued  officers — their  treasurer,  John  Bayldon,  Esq,,  and  the 
Rev.  William  Hey,  one  of  their  secretaries — who  have  both  found  it  necessary 
to  resign.  The  treasurership  has  since  been  most  efficiently  filled  by  the 
Rev.  R.  E.  Batty.  To  the  vacant  secretaryship  it  was  not  thought  necessary 
to  make  any  fresh  appointment. 
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THE  TREASURER  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  SOCIETY. 


1850. 


Dr. 


£     s.    (I. 


To    the  Balance  of  last  Ac- 
count    290     0     4 

Subscriptions  and  Arrears  re- 
ceived         78  11     0 


£368  11     4 


1850.                        Cr.  £  s.  d. 

Grants — viz.,  for 

HolyTrinity,GoodramGate, 

York 5  0  0 

Thorp-Arch  Church 5  0  0 

Nafferton 3  0  0 

Beverley,  St.  Mary 40  0  0 

Chapel  on  Wakefield-bridge  30  0  0 

Bridlington    30  0  0 

Books  and  Stationery ]9  18  0 

Attendant 0J7  7 

Taxes    1  4  10 

Postage,  Secretary's  and  Col- 
lector's Expenses,  &c 7  2  0 

Mr.  Jewitt  for  Society's  Seal  5  15  6 

Balance  in  hand  to  next  Ac- 
count   220  13  5 


£368  11     4 


October  16,  1850. 


Audited  and  Approved, 

S.  Creyke,  Chairman. 


UNPAID  GRANTS. 


£  s.  d. 

Langhton-en-le-Morthen 10  0  0 

Bradford  Church 20  0  0 

St.  Sampson's,  York     10  0  0 

Skipwith  Church 15  0  0 


£  s.  d. 
Survey  of  the  Deanery  of  Pon- 

tefract    30  0  0 

Bolton  Church,  Wensleydale,      10  0  0 

Methley  Church    10  0  0 

Bilton  in  Holderness    10  0  0 
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RULE  S. 


1.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be 
to  promote  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  antiquities,  and  design ;  the 
restoration  of  mutilated  architectural  re- 
mains, and  of  churches  or  parts  of  churches, 
within  the  sphere  of  its  labours,  which 
may  have  been  desecrated;  and  to  im- 
prove, as  far  as  may  be,  the  character  of 
ecclesiastical  edifices  to  be  erected  in 
future. 

2.  That  the  Society  shall  bear  the 
title  of  "  The  Lincolnshire  Architectural 
Society." 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of 
patrons,  president,  vice-presidents,  trea- 
surer, and  secretaries ;  honorary  and 
other  members. 

4.  That  new  members  be  proposed  and 
seconded  by  two  members  of  the  Society, 
either  by  letter  or  personally  at  one  of 
the  committee  meetings,  and  elected  at 
the  next  meeting,  by  ballot  of  the  mem- 
bers present:  one  black  ball  in  five  to 
exclude.  That  honorary  members  be 
elected  at  general  meetings,  on  the  no- 
mination of  the  committee  only. 

N.B. — The  names  of  candidates-for  ad- 
mission are  to  be  proposed  in  the  follow- 
ing form :  "  I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby 
recommend  the  following  to  be  a  member 
(or  members)  of  the  Lincolnshire  Archi- 


tectural Society,  believing  him  (or  them 
to  be  disposed  to  aid  in  its  objects. 
Names  Residence 

Signed  " 

5.  That  rural  deans,  within  the  sphere 
of  the  Society's  operations,  be  considered 
as  ex-ofiicio  members  of  the  committee, 
on  becoming  members  of  the  Society. 

6.  That  each  member  pay  ten  shillings 
on  his  admission,  and  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  ten  shillings,  to  be  due  on  the 
first  of  January  in  each  year. 

(a)  That  any  member  may  compound 
for  his  admission  fee  and  all  future  sub- 
scriptions, by  one  payment  of  five  pounds. 

(6)  If  any  member's  subscription  be  in 
arrear  for  one  year,  he  may  be  removed 
from  the  Society,  after  due  notice,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  committee. 

(c)  No  member  shall  be  considered 
entitled  to  his  privileges  as  a  member 
whose  subscription  is  in  arrear. 

7.  That  the  afiairs  of  the  Society  be 
conducted  by  a  committee  composed  of 
the  president,  vice-presidents,  rural  deans 
(being  members),  the  secretaries,  local 
secretaries,  a  treasurer,  and  not  less  than 
twelve  ordinary  members,  (of  whom  five 
shall  be  a  quorum),  who  shall  be  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting,  and  of  whom 
one-third  at  least  shall  have  been  mem- 
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bers  of  the  committee  of  the  preceding- 
year, 

(«)  That  the  funds  of  the  Society  shall 
be  under  the  coirtrol  of  the  committee, 
who  shall  apply  the  same,  first  in  the 
discharge  of  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  Society,  such  as  the  rent  of  the  room, 
taxes,  printing,  &c,,  and  afterwards  in 
the  purchase  of  such  books,  prints,  plans, 
drawings,  casts,  models,  and  other  works 
or  articles,  as  may  be  deemed  of  most 
use  to  the  Society. 

(b)  That  the  surplus  funds  of  the  So- 
ciety shall  (subject  tothe  reservation  and 
investment  by  the  committee  from  time  to 
time,  of  such  part  thereof  as  shall  by 
them  be  deemed  advisable)  be  appropri- 
ated and  applied  by  the  committee,  to- 
wards the  restoration  of  mutilated  archi- 
tectural remains,  and  of  churches  and 
parts  of  churches  within  the  district  of 
the  Society's  operations,  or  to  the  purchase 
of  working  drawings  required  by  any 
member  for  church  work,  in  which  he  is 
directly  interested. 

(c)  That  when  any  grant  of  money  is 
asked  for  a  particular  purpose  in  church 
restoration,  the  plan  for  such  restoration 
be  submitted  to  the  committee  for  their 
approval, 

8.  That  the  committee  have  power  to 
add  to  their  number;  and  that  they  elect 
out  of  their  body  the  requisite  number  of 
secretaries. 

9.  That  the  committee  have  power  to 
appoint  local  secretaries,  to  act  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods, 

10.  That  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee in  any  neighbourhood  may  associate 
other  members  of  the  Society  with  them- 
selves,   and  form   committees  for   local 


purposes  in  communication  with  the  cen- 
tral committee. 

11,  That  the  Society  meet  for  the 
reading  of  papers  and  the  despatch  of 
ordinary  business,  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  of  each  year :  that  the  places  of 
meeting  be  various,  and  be  appointed  by 
the  committee  during  the  preceding  half 
year :  and  that  the  autumnal  meeting  be 
considered  the  public  annual  meeting. 

12.  That  the  committee  shall  meet  on 
the  first  Monday  of  every  month,  at  one 
o'clock,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may 
be  thought  necessary,  to  transact  any 
business  that  may  come  before  them : 
and  shall  have  power  to  make  and  amend 
any  bye-laws.  All  members  of  the  So- 
ciety are  at  liberty  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  committee, 

13,  That  donations  of  books,  plans, 
casts,  and  drawings  be  solicited;  and 
that  the  committee  be  empowered  to 
make  such  additions  to  the  collections  of 
the  Society  as  may  seem  necessary, 

(a)  That  members  desirous  that  any 
book  shall  be  ordered  do  enter  the  title 
and  price  at  the  end  of  the  book  already 
provided  for  records  of  taking  and  re- 
turning books. 

14.  At  each  general  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing order  shall  be  observed : — 

(1)  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
shall  be  read,  and  matters  of  business — 
as  communications  of  presents,  books 
added  to  the  Society,  &c.  —  shall  be 
brought  forward. 

(2)  The  papers,  decided  upon  by  the 
committee  shall  be  read. 

(3)  Any  member  having  remarks  to 
offer  on  the  paper  read,  or  any  further 
communications  to  make,  shall  bring 
them  forward. 


REGULATIONS  RESPECTING  THE  LIBRARY. 


1.  The  library,  casts,  and  portfolios  of 
the  Society,  shall  be  kept  in  the  Society's 
room,  Mercer  Row,  Louth. 

2,  Tlie  following  must  not  be  taken 
from  the  Society's  room : — 

Churches  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Knight's  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of 

Italy. 
Sharpe's  Architectural  Parallels. 
The  Portfolios  of  the  Society. 
All  loose  Plates  and  Works  in  numbers, 

unless  when  otherwise  ordered. 


3,  Any  other  book  may  be  taken  out 
by  any  member  on  entering  his  name, 
the  title  of  the  book,  and  the  date  of 
taking  and  returning  it,  in  the  book  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose, 

4,  No  book  to  be  detained  longer  than 
a  month  if  required  by  any  other  person. 

5,  All  books  to  be  returned  previous 
to  the  general  meetings, 

6,  Current  numbers  of  the  Builder, 
Ecclesiologist,  and  Archaeological  Journal 
shall  be  allowed  to  circulate. 
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LIBRARY. 

Tlie  vjovTcs  marJced  with  an  asterisJc  (*)  are  not  to  he  tahen  out  of  the  Society's  room. 


Anderson's,  Sir  Charles,  Ancient  Models, 
or  Hints  on  Church  Building. 

Hand  Book  of  Lincolnsh,  18mo. 

Archaeological  Institute,  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  of,  at  Winchester,  8vo, 
1845. 

Report  of,  at  York,  8vo,  1846. 

Archaeological  Journal,  from  the  com- 
mencement in  1844. 

Anastatic  Sketches. 

Barr's  Anglican  Church  Architecture. 

Bedfordshire,  Ecclesiastical  and  Archi- 
tectural Topography  of 

Belvoir  Castle,  Eller's  History  of 

Berkshire,  Views,  Elevations,  Sections, 
and  details  of  Shottesbrooke  Church, 
small  folio. 

Bloxam's  Principles  of  Gothic  Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture,  9th  edition,  1849. 

' Conventual  Arrangements. 

Paper  on  Monuments,  1849. 

Boswell's    Antiquities    of  England    and 

Wales,  2  vols,  folio. 

Boutell's  Monumental  Brasses  and  Slabs: 
an  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notice 
of  the  Incised  Monumental  Memorials 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  royal  8vo. 

Monumental  Brasses  of  England, 

8vo. 

Christian  Monuments  in  England 

and  Wales. 

Bowman's  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of 
Great  Britain,  4to. 

Brandon's  Analysis  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture, illustrated  by  examples  of  Door- 
ways, Windows,  &c.,  2  vols.  4to. 

Parish  Churches,  royal  8vo. 

Open    Timber    Roofs    of    the 

Middle  Ages,  4to. 

Brasses,  A  List  of  Monumental,  remain- 
ing in  England,  8vo. 

Manual  of  Monumental,  (Oxford), 

Svo. 

Ilkistrations     of     Monumental 

(C.C.S.),  5  Nos.  4to,  2nd  No.  wanting. 

Builder,  The,  from  1844,  vol.  for  1843 

wanting. 
Burial  Service,  Tract  on 
Cambridge,  Maiden's  Account  of  King's 

College  Chapel. 
Cambridgeshire   and    the    Isle   of  Ely, 

Churches  of,  7  Nos. 
Cambridge,  Paley's  Ecclesiologists'  Guide 

to  the  Churches  round. 
Cambridge  Camden  Society,  Transactions 

of,  3  parts. 


*Churches  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Bow- 
man and  Crowther,  9  parts. 

Carter's  Specimens  of  English  Ecclesias- 
tical Costume,  8vo. 

Ecclesiologist,  The,  from  the  commence- 
ment in  1841. 

Ecclesiological  (late  Cambridge  Camden) 
Society,  several  publications  of, 

Ecclesiology,  Handbook  of. 

Embroidery,  Ancient,  2  parts. 

French's  Remarks  on  the  Minor  Acces- 
sories to  the  Services  of  the  Church. 

Glass  Painting,  Hints  on,  2  vols.  Svo. 

Gloucestershire,  Notes,  Historical  and 
Architectural,  of  the  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  Slymbridge. 

Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian, 
Roman,  Italian,  and  Gothic  Architec- 
ture, 3  vols.,  1850. 

Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica :  Working  De- 
signs for  the  Furniture,  Fittings,  and 
Decorations  of  Churches,  4to.,  1st  and 
2nd  Series. 

*Knight's  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of 
Italy,  from  the  time  of  Constantino  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  2  vols,  royal  fol. 

Leicestershire,  Alford's  Account  of 
W3aneswould  Church. 

Lincolnshire  Architectui'al  Society,  Re- 
ports and  Papers  printed  by,  1844 
to  1848,  1  vol.  bound. 

Topographical  Society,  Pa- 
pers relative  to  the  County  of  Lincoln^ 
read  before,  1841,  1842. 

Morton's    Account    of  the 


Churches  in  the  Division  of  Holland. 
Architectural  Description  of 


St.  Leonard's  Church,  Kirkstead,  small 
folio. 

Espin's   Account  of  Louth 


Church,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Progress 
of  Architecture  in  England,  small  4to. 

Oliver's  Existing  Remains  of 

the  Ancient  Britons  between  Lincoln 
and  Sleaford,  12mo. 
Account  of  the  Re- 


ligious Houses  formerly  situated  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  River  Witham, 
12mo. 

Sketches    illustrating    the 


History  of  Old  and  New  Sleaford,  and 
of  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  8vo. 
Oldfield's  History  of  Wain- 


1850. 


Papers    read   at   Stamford, 
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Lincolnshire,  Portfolio  of  Drawings  of 
Churches  of. 

Monuments,  Arnastrong's  Paper  on. 

Beecham's      Designs       for 

Churchyard,  4to. 

Markland's     Eemarks     on 

English  Churches  and  Sepulchral  Me- 
morials, 12mo. 

Paget's  Tract  on  Tomb- 
stones (missing). 

Nicholson's  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Architecture,  3  vols. 

Norfolk,  Description  of  the  Font  at  Wal- 
singham,  by  Lewis. 

Architectural     Notes     of    the 

Churches  and  other  Ancient  Buildings 
of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  of  Nor- 
wich. 

Northampton,  Architectural  Notices  of 
the  Churches  in  the  Archdeaconry  of. 

Papers  read  before  Archi- 
tectural Society  of. 

Nottinghamshire,  Plans,  Sections,  and 
Elevations  of  the  Chancel  of  All  Saints' 
Church,  Ha wton,  with  Descriptive  Ac- 
count, by  G.  Gordon  Place,  large  fol. 

Oxfordshire,  Ecclesiastical  and  Architec- 
tural Topography  of. 

Views,  Elevations,  and  Sec- 
tions of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
near  Oxford,  small  folio. 

Some  Account  of  the  Abbey 

Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Dor- 
chester. 

— "Working   Drawings  of  the 

Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Little- 
more,  small  folio. 

• Views,  Elevations,  and  Sec- 
tions of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Wil- 
cote,  Oxfordshire. 

Paley's  Manual  of  Gothic  Architecture, 
12mo.,  1845. 

Mouldings, 

8vo.,  1845. 

Petit's  Eemarks  on  Architectural  Cha- 
racter, royal  folio. 

the   Principles    of 

Gothic  Architecture,  as  applied  to 
Parish  Churches,  8vo,  sewed. 

Poole's  Characteristics  of  Christian  Archi- 
tecture, 12mo. 

Planche's  British  Costume,  12mo, 
(missing). 

Portfolio  of  Engravings  of  Churches. 

"Working  Drawings. 

Reports  of  various  Arch  itectural  Soci  eties. 

Rose's  Lecture  on  Architecture,  8vo. 

Scott's  Guide  to  Church  Restoration. 

*Sharpe's  Architectural  Parallels,  or  the 
Progress  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture 
through  the  Transitional,  Early  Eng- 
lish, and  Early  Decorated  Periods, 
large  folio. 


Somersetshire,  History  of  Taunton 
Church,  1845. 

Willis'  Architectural  Nomenclature  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  8vo,  1845. 

Architectural  History  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  8vo. 

Winchester,  Ai'chitectural  Notes  of  the 
Churches  and  other  Ancient  Buildings 
of  the  cityand  neighbourhood  of,  1845. 

Yorkshire,  Map  of  British  and  Roman. 

Prickett's    Historical     and 


Architectural  Description  of  the  Priory 
Church  of  Bridlington . 
Guide   to   Churches  in  the 


neighbourhood    of    Scarborough,     by 
Poole  and  Hugall. 
Architectural  Notes  of  the 


Churches  of  York,  and  other  Ancient 
Buildings  of  the  neighbovirhood,   8vo, 

1846. 

PERIODICAL. 

Archgeological  Journal. 
Builder,  The. 
Ecclesiologist,  The. 

*PORTFOLIO   OF   ENGRAVINGS   OP 
CHURCHES. 

Barton- on- Humber — Tower  of  St.  Peter's, 
exterior,  2  views. 

Beverley  Minster — exterior,  and  view  of 
Percy  Shrine. 

Brothertoft — interior  view, 

Caistor — 2  views,  exterior. 

Cambridge,   St._  Sepulchre — 1    exterior, 
1  interior  view. 

Cley-next-the-Sea — exterior. 

St.  Michael's  —  exterior  and 
interior. 

Coventry,  -i  Trinity — interior. 

St.  John's — interior. 
,St.  Mary's  Hall — interior. 

Ely  Cathedral — exterior. 

Falkingham — interior. 

Famcombe — exterior. 

Homcastle  New  Church — interior. 

Lavenham — exterior. 

Man  thorp  e — exterior 

North  Ormsby — exterior. 

PakenhamChurch — 2  drawings,  exterior. 

Skirbeck  New  Church — exterior. 

Southwark,  St.  Stephens — exterior. 

Swineshead — interior. 

Walpole  Chapel — exterior. 

Welbome — exterior. 

Welton-le-Wold — di'awing,  exterior. 

W  il  ton — exterior. 

Woodhall — 2  interior,  1  exterior. 

York,   Church  of  St.  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor— exterior. 
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SCHOOLS. 
Cantley. 
Northaw. 
Rickmansworth. 
Sidmouth. 

View  of  Winston  Vicarage,    and  of  an 

Elizabethan  Elevation. 
Almshouses  at  Lincoln,  built  by  the  Rev. 

R.  W.  Sibthorp. 

*POKTFOLIO   OF  WOKKINa   DRAWINGS. 

Ancient  Pews  or  Open  Seats. — Head- 
ington,  Oxon ;  Haseley,  Oxon ;  Steeple 
Aston,  Oxon ;  Stanton  Harcourt,  and 
Ensham,  Oxon ;  Great  Chalfield,  Wilts ; 
Derby  and  Nottingham. 

Patterns  of  Twenty-four  Standards  or 
Bench  -  ends,  from  Steeple  -  Aston 
Church,  Oxon,  by  John  Plowman, 
Esq.,  Architect — 1  sheet. 

Stall  and  Desk  in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel, 
Warwick ;  Talland  Church,  Cornwall ; 
Beverley  Minster;  Choir,  All-Saints, 
Wakefield;  Finial,  Postling,  Kent — 
2  sheets. 

Ancient  Stone  Desk  in  Crowle  Church, 
near  Worcester. 

Pulpits. — Wolvercot,  Oxfordshire,  Per- 
pendicular,  wood;    Beaulieu,   Hamp- 


shire, Early  Decorated,  stone;  St. 
Giles's,  Oxford,  Late  Decorated,  wood  ; 
with  Coombe,  Oxfordshire,  Perpen- 
dicular, stone — 3  sheets. 

Screens. — Dorchester,  Oxon,  Decorated ; 
Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxon,  Early  Eng- 
lish— 2  sheets. 

A  Gable  Cross. 

A  Three-Light  Perpendicular  Window, 

Some  patterns  of  Encaustic  Tiles. 

Designs  for  Gravestones  at  Coventry. 

Font  and  Cover  at  Littlebury,  Essex. 

Woodwork  at  St.  Mary's,  Leicester. 

Two  plates  of  Details  from  Buildwas  and 
Tintern  Abbeys. 

Winterslow  Church,  painting  over 
Chancel  Arch. 

CASTS. 

A  set  of  Poppy  Heads  from  Mr.  Rattee, 

Cambridge. 
Casts  of  Heads  from  Louth  Church. 
Two  Poppy  Heads  and  four  Elbows  from 

Lincoln  Minster. 
Norman  Chevron  Moulding  from  Birken 

Church,  Yorkshire. 
Monumental  Head-Stone  fromElkington. 
Two  Encaustic  Tiles,   with  the  pattern 

impressed. 
Specimens  of  Powell's  Flowered  Quarries. 
Some  Manchester  card  (on  sale). 


CHEONOLOGICAL  CATALOGUE  OF  EUBBESTGS  OF  BEASSES 

IN  THE 

POSSESSION  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


JWilitarp. 

1272  )  Distinguisliing  Features : — Complete  suit   of  chain   mail,    with  surcoat, 
to     \      ailettes,   shield,   and  sword — prick  spur :  in  later  examples,  the  legs 
1340  )      and  arms  covered  with  plates  of  armour — legs  generally  crossed. 

1289  Sir  Roger  de  Trumpington,  from  Trumpington,  Cambridgeshire. 

1302  Sir  Robert  de  Bures,  from  Acton,  Sufiblk. 
c.  1310  Sir  Richard  de  Buslingthorpe,  from  Buslingthorpe,  Lincolnshire,  (bust), 
c.  1310  A  Bust  of  a  Knight,  from  Croft,  Lincolnshire. 
c.  1320  A  cross-legged  Knight,  from  Pebmarsh,  Essex. 

1340  \  Distinguishing  Features: — Conical  helmet — camail  or  tippet  of  mail — 
to     >     jupon — embroidered  belt — sword  and  dagger — plate  armour  on  arms 
1410  )      and  legs,  and  elbow  plates  and  shoulder  pieces  to  protect  the  joints — 
sharp-toed  sollerets  and  rowelled  spurs. 

1361  Sir  Philip  Peletoot  (mutilated),  from  Watton,  Herts. 
C.  1370  A  Knight  and  lady,  holding  liearts  between  their  hands,  from  Broughton, 

Lincolnshire. 
c.  1370  Edmund  Flambard  (double  canopy,  wife  lost),  from  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
c.  1390  John  Flambard,  Esq.,  from  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

1391  Robert  Swinborne,  from  Little  Horkesley,  Essex. 
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1395  John  Raven,  from  Berkhampstead,  Herts, 
C.  1395  A  Knight,  with  inscription  dated  1550,  from  Laughton,  Lincolnshire. 
C.  1405  Sir  Thomas  Massingberd  and   lady,    with   inscription   dated   1553,  from 
Gunby,  Lincolnshire. 

1408  Sir  William  Tendring  (head  bare),  from  Stoke  by  Nayland,  Suffolk. 

I  Distinguishing  Features: — Gorget    of   plate  round    the    neck — cuirass 
1460  )      ^""^  *^^®^- 

C.  1410  A  Knight  and  lady,  from  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire. 

1412  Sir  Thomas  Swinborne,  from  Little  Horkesley,  Essex. 

1415  Sir  John  Skipwith,  with  gorget  and  jupon,  from  Covenham  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, Lincolnshire. 
c.  1415  A  Knight  in  camail  and  taces  and  straight  belt,  and  lady,  from  Little 

Shelford,  Cambridgeshire. 
C.  1415  A  Knight  as  the  last,  and  a  lady  in  widow's  dress,  from  Little  Shelford, 
Cambridgeshire. 

1424  Robert  Hayton,  with  camail  and  taces,  from  Theddlethorpe  All  Saints. 

1425  Sir  Baldwin  St.  George,  from  Hatley  St.  George,  Cambridgeshire. 
C.  1430  A  Knight,  from  South  Kelsey,  Lincolnshire. 

1457  Sir  John  Harpedon,  from  Westminster  Abbey. 

1460  ]  Distinguishing  Features: — Head  usually  bare — tassets  hanging  from  the 
to     >      taces,  one  on  each  thigh — elbow  pieces  and  shoulder  plates  very  large — 
1490  )      plate  armour  complete. 

1456  Ralph,  Lord  Cromwell,  from  Tattersall,  Lincolnshii'e. 

1473  Sir  John  Say  and  lady,  from  Broxborne,  Herts. 

1474  William  Fitzwilliam  and  wife,  from  Sprotborough,  Yorkshire. 

1477  Alderman  Feld  and  his  son,  a  knight  in  tabard,  from  Standon,  Herts. 
1480  Sir  Anthony  Grey,  in  collar  of  suns  and  roses,  from  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  Herts. 
C.  1480  A  Knight  and  two  groups  of  children,  in  tabards,  from  Quy,  Cambridgeshire. 
1485  Sir  William  Skipwith  and  lady,  from  South  Oi-msby,  Lincolnshire. 

1490  \  Distinguishing  Features: — Cuirass  rounded  and  projecting — passguards 
to     >      on   the   shoulders — petticoat   of  mail   beneath  the   tassets — soUerets 

1558  )      blunt-toed. 

1490  Thomas  Caple,  from  Ledbury,  Herefordshire. 
1505  Sir  Humphrey  Stanley,  from  Westminster  Abbey. 
1507  Lord  Beaumont,  from  Wivenhoe,  Essex. 
1511  Richard  Quadring,  from  Outwell,  Norfolk. 

1514  Thomas  Brewse,  Esq.,  and  Jane  his  wife,  from  Little  Wenham,  Suffolk. 

1515  John  Langholme,  wife,  and  family,  from  Conisholme,  Lincolnshire. 
1519  Sir  Lionel  Dymock,  from  Horncastle,  Lincolnshire  (mural);  and 

The  same  in  a  shroud. 
€.  1520  A  man  in  armour,  from  Ashby  Puerorum,  Lincolnshire. 

1523  Richard  Littlebury,  wife,  and  children,  from  Ashby  Puerorum,  Lincolnshire. 
1539  Henry  Bures,  from  Acton,  Suffolk. 

1549  Lady  Marney  and  two  husbands,  in  tabards,  from  Little  Horkesley,  Essex. 
1553  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  and  wife  and  daughter,  in  tabard,  from  Hainton, 

Lincolnshire. 
1557  —  Wade,  in  full  armour,  with  morion,  from  Standon,  Herts. 

00  J  Distinguishing  Features : — Cuirass,  trunk  hose^   with  overlapping  plates 
1625  )  ^^  ^"^°^^- 

1559  John  Colby,  and 

1560  John  Colby  and  Alice  his  wife,  both  from  Brundish,  Suffolk. 
1574  Francis  Clopton,  from  Long  Melford,  Suffolk. 

1579  —  Weightman  and  Wife,  from  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
1614  John  Hayward,  from  Ledbury,  Herefordshire. 
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ArcJibishops,  Bishops,  and  Mitred  Allots : — Alb  with  tlie  orpliray — sandals, 
tunic,  dalmatic,  richly  fringed,  stole  under  the  tunic,  maniple, 
chasuble,  mitre,  pastoral  staff  in  left  hand  and  gloves — archbishops 
wear  the  pall,  and  carry  the  crosier  instead  of  the  pastoral  staff — 
mitred  abbots  carry  the  staff  in  the  right  hand,  or  turn  the  crook 
inwards  instead  of  outwards  (but  this  rule  is  not  universal). 

1315  Archbishop  Grenfield,  from  York  Minster. 

1395  John  de  Waltham,  bishop  of  Salisbury. 

1397  Robert  de  Waldeby,  archbishop  of  York;  and 

1493  John  Esteney,  abbot  of  "Westminster  ;  all  from  Westminster  Abbey. 

Pnests  in  Eucharisticdl  Vestments: — The  chasuble,  with  the  apparel  of 
the  amice  appearing  at  the  collar — alb  with  orphray  at  the  bottom — 
stole  fringed  at  the  ends — maniple  on  left  arm — sometimes  the  chalice, 
or  chalice  and  host,  is  represented  in  the  hands. 

1337  Lawrence  Seymour,  from  Higham  Ferrers,  with  rich  canopy  of  saints. 

1360  Sir  Esmound  de  Brundish,  from  Brundish,  Suffolk. 
c.  1370  A  Priest,  demi-figure,  fi'om  Berkhampstead,  Herts. 
c.  1370  A  Priest  (mutilated),  from  Shottesbroke,  Berks. 

1432  William  Byschopton,  from  Great  Bromley,  Essex 

1442  Simon  Marchford  (head  lost),  from  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  Middlesex. 

1456  William  Moor,  from  Tattersall,  Lincolnshire. 

1498  Henry  Denton,  with  chalice  and  host,  from  Higham  Ferrers. 

1519  William  Symson,  from  Tattersall,  Lincolnshire. 

1527  William  Richardson,  with  chalice,  in  chasuble  and  alb  only,  from  Sawston, 
Cambridgeshire, 

1535  Sir  Thomas  Westeley,  with  chalice  and  host,  from  Wivenhoe,  Essex. 

Priests  in  Processional  Vestments : — The  cope,  often  bordered  with  saints 
in  niches — almuce  round  the  neck  and  surplice — very  rarely  the  amice, 
alb,  and  crossed  stole  is  found  Avith  the  cope,  c.  1430. 

c.  1370  William  de  Fulbourn,  from  Fulboum,  Cambridgeshire. 

c.  1380  A  Priest,  from  Watton,  Herts. 

c.  1380  Nicholas  de  Leider,  from  Cottingham,  (an  incised  stone). 

1401  John  de  Sleford,  with  magnificent  canopy  and  cope  adorned  with  saints, 

from  Balsham,  Cambridgeshire. 
1404  Henry  de  Codyngtoun,  with  saints  on  cope  and  fine  canopy,  from  Bottes- 
ford,  Leicestershire. 
c.  1420  John  Freman  (head  lost),  from  Bottesford,  Leicestershire. 

1432  John  Mapilton,  from  Broadwater,  Sussex. 
c.  1430  A  Priest,  in  cope,  amice,  and  surplice,  from  Upwell,  Norfolk. 
c.  1430  A  Priest,  in  cope,  amice,  alb,  and  crossed  stole,  from  Horsham,  Sussex. 
1435  Henry  Martin,  from  Upwell,  Norfolk,  in  cope,  amice,  alb,  and  crossed  stole. 
1461  Dr.  John  Blodwell,  with  canopy  of  saints,  from  Balsham,  Cambridgeshire. 
1492  William  Malster,  and 

1497  WiUiam  Stevyn,  from  Girton,  Cambridgeshire. 

1496  Dr.  Walter  Toune,  in  hood  and  cap  of  doctor  of  laws,  from  King's  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge, 
c.  1500  A  Priest,  with  saints  on  cope,  from  Boston,  Lincolnshire, 
c.  1500  A  Priest,  with  saints  on  cope,  from  Tattersall,  Lincolnshire. 

1528  Provost  Hacombleyne,  in  fur  hood,  surplice,  and  tunic,  from  King's  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge. 

Monhs  are  represented  in  the  dress  of  their  order. 

1443  A  Monk,  from  St.  Alban's  Abbey. 
c.  1470  Robert  Beauner,  with  bleeding  heart,  monk,  from  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  Herts, 
c.  1500  William  Calowe,  a  Benedictine  monk,  from  Ledbury,  Herefordshire. 

1521  A  Monk,  from  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  Herts. 
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Pnests  after  the  Reformation  : — Generally  in  academical  dress. 

1561  Dr.  John  Bill,  dean  of  "Westminster,  from  "Westminster  Abbey. 

1632  Dr.  Edwafd  Naylor,  with  wife  and  family  (mural),  from  Bigby,  Lincolnshire. 

Cibiliansi  anti  Plercjaittsf. 

1350  )  Distinguisliing  Features : — A  tight-fitting  garment  (cote  hardie)  buttoned 
to     >      down  the  front  and  sleeves,  and  sometimes  a  mantle  fastened  on  the 
1400  )      right  shoulder  over  it ;  the  beard  and  hair  disposed  in  separate  curls. 

1361  Alan  Fleming,  merchant,  from  Newark,  Notts. 

1364  Robert  Braunche  and  two  wives,  from  Lynn  Regis,  Norfolk. 

These  two  brasses  are  Flemish,  executed  on  a  large  plate  covered  with 
very  rich  tracery  and  tabernacle  work  :  at  the  bottom  of  the  one  from 
Lynn  is  a  representation  of  a  civic  feast. 
1391  Thomas  de  Topcliffe  and  his  wife  (Flemish),  from  Topcliffe,  Yorkshire. 
c.  1380  John  de  Kyggesfolde  and  his  wife  (demi-figures),  from  Rusper,  Sussex. 

1408  Robert  Parys  and  wife,   kneeling  at  the  foot  of  a  cross,  with  the  Holy 

Trinity  in  the  head,  from  Hildersham,  Cambridgeshire. 

1400  ]  Distinguishing  Features  : — A  long  gown  with  a  purse  at  the  girdle,  some- 

to     ^      times  a  mantle  over  it — sleeves  tight  at  the  wrist  and  very  loose  in 

1540  )      the  arm  are  prior  to  1440 — the  merchants'  mark  is  often  borne  as  a 

coat  of  arms— judges  wear  the  coif,  a  mantle  fastening  on  the  right 

shoulder,  and  sometimes  a  dagger. 

1398  "Walter  Pescod,  merchant,  under  a  canopy  of  saints,  from  Boston,  Line. 

1409  Edmund  Cook,  from  Berkhamp stead,  Herts. 
1415  Sir  Hugh  de  Hooles,  judge,  from  "Watford,  Herts. 
1419  Robert  de  Hartfeild,  from  Hatfield,  Yorkshire. 

1419  "William  Lodyngton,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  from  Gunby, 
Licolnshire. 

1433  Simon  Seman,  vintner,  from  Barton  on  Humber,  Lincolnshire. 

1435  John  Heneage  and  Alice  his  wife,  from  Hainton,  Lincolnshire. 
c.  1450  A  Civilian,  from  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  Herts. 

1473  Roger  Himt  and  Joan  his  wife,  from  Great  Linford,  Bucks. 

1477  Alderman  John  Feld,  from  Standon,  Herts. 
.C  1480  John  "Watson,   auditor  to   the    lord   Scroope,    and   Alice   his  wife,  from 
Leake,  Yorkshire. 

1485  Richard  "Westbroke,  from  Berkhampstead,  Herts. 

1488  George  Aynesworth  and  three  wives,  and  fourteen  children  (one  dressed 
as  a  graduate),  from  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
c.  1490  A  Civilian,  from  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  Herts. 

1498  Nicholas  Robertson  and  two  wives,  from  Algarkirk,  Lincolnshire, 
c.  1520  A  man  and  his  wife,  and  eight  children,  from  Aldenham,  Herts. 

1520  "William  Palmer,  ''with  the  stylt,"  from  Ingoldmells. 
c,  1530  Thomas  Malyn  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  from  Great  Linford,  Bucks. 

,       /  After  this  date  the  character  of  the  dress  is  so  well  known,  that  no 
-. /jiQ  I  further  description  seems  called  for. 

1553  "Wilham  Coke,  with  wife  and  family,  one  of  the  justices  of  Common  Pleas, 

from  Milton,  Cambridgeshire. 
1561  Robert  Swifteand  family  (mural),  from  Rotherham,  Yorkshire. 
1571  Thomas  Glemham,  from  Brundish,  Suffolk. 
1587  John  Selwyn  (keeper   of  Oatlands   Park),    with  wife    and  family,   from 

Walton,  Surrey. 

A  plate  on  this  brass  represents  a  man  on  the  back  of  a  stag,  plunging 
his  sword  into  its  neck  while  going  at  full  speed. 
1601  John  James  and  family,  from  Aldborough,  Suffolk. 
1603  John  Sonkey  and  wife,  from  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
1006  "William  Bence  and  wife,  from  Aldborough,  Suffolk. 
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1612  George  Littlebury  (mural),  from  Somersby,  Lincolnshire. 

1613  Henry  Dickson,   George   MuUer,    and  Anthony   Cooper,    servants,   from 

Watford,  Herts. 
1635  John  Bence  and  wife,  from  Aldborough,  Suffolk. 

1360  1  Distinguishing  Features: — A  veil  over  the  head — ^the  wimple  covering  the 
to     >      neck  and  coming  close  up  to  the  chin — tight  sleeves  buttoning  from 
1380  )      the  elbow  to  the  wrist — with  lappets  hanging  from  the  elbow. 

1364  The  two  wives  of  Robert  Braunche,  from  Lynn. 
1391  The  wife  of  Thomas  de  Topclyffe. 

1380  j  Distinguishing  Features: — A  garment  consisting  of  two  bands  of  fur  above 
to     >      the   waist,  but  without  sleeves  or  sides,   and   an   ample  skirt  below 

1410  )  reaching  to  the  feet,  under  a  long  mantle  fastened  with  cords  and 
tassels  ; — the  hair  is  confined  in  network,  and  often  disposed  in  straight 
lines  on  the  forehead  and  down  each  side  of  the  face,  forming  three 
sides  of  a  square,  or  sometimes  gathered  in  bunches  on  each  side  on  the 
forehead  ;  sometimes  a  veil  is  thrown  over  it,  which  hangs  down  behind ; 
— a  small  dog  is  often  represented  at  the  feet. 

c.  1390  A  Lady,  from  Berkhampstead,  Herts, 

1391  Margeria,  Lady  d'Eresby,  from  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire. 
c.  1400  A  Lady  from  Stoke  by  Nayland,  Suffolk. 
c.  1405  Lady  Massingberd,  from  Gunby,  Lincolnshire. 
c.  1410  A  Lady,  from  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire. 

1410  1  Distingimhing  Features: — Headdress  of  great  variety  of  forms,  as  square 
to     I      with  a  veil  over  it,  lunar,  &c. — in  the  early  part  of  the  period  sleeves 

1470  )      are  very  loose  in  the  arm  and  tight  at  the  wrist — the  gown  is  loose  and 

flowing ;  the  waist  very  short. 

1416  Margaret  Hooles,  from  Watford,  Herts. 
c.  1430  A  Lady,  from  South  Kelsey,  Lincolnshire. 
c.  1430  A  female  figure,  from  South  Ormsby,  Lincolnshire. 

1435  Alice,  wife  of  John  Heneage,  from  Hainton,  Lincolnshire. 

1471  Margaret  Elwes,  lunar  headdress,  from  St.  Mary,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire. 

1470) 

to     >  The  butterfly  headdress  is  the  most  usual  and  characteristic  mark. 
1500  ) 

1473  Lady  Say,  from  Broxbome,  Herts. 
c.  1480  Two  Ladies,  from  Long  Melford,  Suffolk^ 

1500  ) 

to     >  The  kennel  or  Ann  Boleyn  headdress  is  principally  worn. 
1540  ) 

1497  Matilda,  Lady  Willoughby,  from  Tattersall,  Lincolnshire. 
c.  1520  Elizabeth  Skipwith,  from  Bigby,  Lincolnshire. 

1536  A  small  female  figure,  from  Linford. 

1537  The  Countess  of  Oxford,  from  Wivenhoe,  Essex. 
1542  Lady  Howard,  from  Stoke  by  Nayland,  Suffolk. 
1549  Lady  Marney,  from  Little  Horkesley,  Essex. 

C.  1560  Emma  Fox  and  children,  from  Aldborough,  Suffolk. 
1598  Joan  Rysby,  from  Bradfield,- Essex. 
16 —  Elizabeth  Carr,  from  Pinchbeck,  Lincolnshire. 
1612  Ann  Dade,  from  Tannington,  Suffolk. 
1632  Lady  Mannock,  from  Stoke  by  Nayland,  Suffolk. 
1658  Bridget  Rugeley,  from  Haltcn  Holgate,  Lincolnshire. 
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Widows  are  represented  witli  a  close  hood  over  their  heads^  and  a  plaited 
barbe  or  gorget  under  their  chin. 

1399  The  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  from  "Westminster  Abbey. 
C.  1430  Alice  de  Bryan,  from  Acton,  Suffolk. 

Unmarried  females  are  represented  with  long  hair  streaming  down  their 
backs. 

1479  Joan  Lady  Cromwell,  from  Tattersall,  Lincolnshire. 
1525  Elizabeth  Fitzwilliam,  from  Mablethorpe,  Lincolnshire. 

1521  Katherine  Incent,  in  a  shroud,  from  Berkhamstead,  Herts. 
C.  1530  Lucas  Goodyere,  in  a  shroud,  from  Aldenham,  Herts. 
16 —  Clop  ton  D'Ewes,  a  chrisom  child,  from  Lavenham,  Suffolk. 

C.  1480  A  cross  standing  on  a  rock  rising  from  the  sea,  fi'om  Grainthorpe,  Lincolnsh, 
c.  1500  A  small  cross  to  Thomas  Bullen,  from  Penshurst,  Kent. 

1516  Plain  cross,  fleury  at  the  ends,  for  Thomas  Burgoyne,  from  Sutton,  Beds. 

Small  subjects,  either  forming  part  of  larger  brasses,  or  used  separately: — 

The  Virgin  and  Child,  from  Algarkirk. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  from  Cobham,  Surrey. 


\*  Rubbings  of  Brasses  from  the  following  churches  are  still  wanting  to  complete 
the  Society's  collection  of  Lincolnshire  Brasses : — 

Barrowby  Irnham  Stamford,  St.  Mary's 

Burton  Pedwardine  Linwood  Waltham 

Great  Coates  Scrivelsby  Winterton 

Driby  Stallingborough  Winthorpe 

Fiskerton  Stamford,  St.  John's  Wrangle 

Holbeach 


REPORT, 

Adopted  at  the  General  Annual  Meeting  at  Louth,  Sept.  10,  1850. 

In  coming  before  the  Society  on  the  present  occasion,  your  committee  have 
but  little  to  add  to  the  reports  which,  at  former  meetings,  it  has  been  their 
duty  to  lay  before  you. 

The  support  we  continue  to  receive  from  the  county  at  large,  though  not  so 
universal  as  might,  and  indeed  ought,  to  be  the  case,  yet  affords  encouragement 
and  good  hope  for  the  future.  Though  the  accession  of  new  members  during 
the  past  year  has  not  been  numerous,  yet  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  a  kindly  feeling  has  arisen  towards  us, — that  we 
are  looked  upon  as  an  institution  which  is  very  much  needed,  and  which  may 
be  productive  of  much  good, — and  that  nothing  but  the  accident,  which  com- 
pelled the  selection  of  Louth  for  our  head-quarters,  a  place  not  at  all  central 
or  conveniently  placed  with  reference  to  the  larger  part  of  the  county,  has 
prevented  our  meeting  with  more  general  support.  In  proof  of  this  assertion, 
we  may  venture  to  appeal  to  the  meetings  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
held  in  different  large  towns  in  the  county,  which  have,  without  exception, 
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been  well  attended.  We  have  held  these  meetings  at  Grantham,  at  Lincoln 
twice,  at  Gainsborough  last  year,  and  this  spring  has  been  signalized  by  the 
very  great  success  of  our  meeting  at  Stamford,  in  conjunction  with  the  society 
of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton.  We  hope  before  long  to  hear  of  some 
substantial  fruits  of  it  in  the  improved  appearance  of  some  of  the  Stamford 
churches.  A  report  of  the  papers  read  there,  and  an  account  of  the  very  interest- 
ing excursion  on  the  following  day,  written  by  no  ordinary  pen,  has  just  been 
published  by  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Stamford,  in  a  style  which  does  him  very  great 
credit.  Your  committee  beg  leave  to  recommend  this  publication  to  the 
notice  of  those  who  may  wish  to  possess  a  memorial  of  this  meeting-,  and  they 
hope  that  the  sale  will  be  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  spirited  publisher  for 
the  outlay  he  has  incurred.  Mr.  Langley,  of  the  same  place,  has  also  dedicated 
to  the  two  Societies  a  print,  from  a  drawing  by  Miss  Mortlock,  of  the  town  of 
Stamford  from  the  south-west,  and  published  it  in  commemoration  of  their 
joint  meeting.  We  beg  leave  to  express  our  entire  approval  of  the  print  as  a 
work  of  art,  and  to  thank  Mr.  Langley  for  the  compliment  he  has  paid  us, 
and  the  kind  feeling  he  has  exhibited  towards  the  two  Societies. 

The  churches  of  Welton,  Saleby,  and  Driby,  mentioned  in  the  last  report, 
have  been  opened  during  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer.  Without 
making  ourselves  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  details,  we 
think  that  they  will  be  found  in  considerable  advance  of  those  churches  built 
a  few  years  back ;  and  indeed,  as  the  churches  which  they  replaced  were 
themselves  of  comparatively  modern  date,  that  they  cannot  but  be  deemed  a 
great  improvement  on  their  predecessors.  Your  committee  regret  very  much 
that  it  has  not  been  in  their  power  to  make  a  grant  to  any  of  those  buildings. 

Your  committee  are  desirous  of  expressing  their  sense  of  the  kindness  of 
our  Diocesan  in  causing  the  plans  for  the  new  church  his  Lordship  is  engaged 
in  building  at  Riseholme,  to  be  laid  before  them.  They  hope  that  the  tower 
and  spire  will  be  built  as  originally  designed,  and  that  nothing  will  occur  to 
prevent  this  chaste  and  beautiful  design  from  being  carried  out  in  its  entirety. 
— The  movement,  which  has  been  set  on  foot  among  the  clergj^-,  to  present  a 
stained  glass  window  to  this  church,  will,  we  feel  assured,  be  cordially 
supported  by  all, — for  every  one,  whatever  his  feelings  with  regard  to  church 
architecture  or  church  decoration  may  be,  must  be  anxious  to  testify  his  sense 
of  that  spirit  of  considerate  and  parental  kindness  in  which  the  affairs  of  this 
diocese  have  so  long  been  administered.  Your  committee  venture  to  express 
a  hope  that  the  design  for  this  window  will  undergo  a  very  careful  considera- 
tion from  those  who  have  undertaken  the  superintendence  of  the  work;  and 
that  the  execution  of  it  will  be  entrusted  to  the  best  artists, — so  that  in 
every  respect  the  window  may  be  a  fitting  memorial  of  the  occasion  which 
it  is  designed  to  commemorate. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  new  east  window  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  amount  at 
present  to  about  £736, — a  sum  not  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  those  concerned, 
to  justify  the  commencement  of  operations;  your  committee,  however,  indulge 
the  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  liberality  of  the  public  shall  enable 
the  promoters  to  carry  out  their  design. 

Considerable  alterations  and  improvements  have  been  lately  effected  in  the 
churches  of  Whaplode,  and  Weston  St.  Mary,  near  Spalding.  The  plans 
have  not  been  laid  before  the  committee,  and  therefore  they  cannot  pronounce 
a  regular  j  udgment  upon  them  ;  but  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  what  has 
been  done  is  in  the  right  direction  :  and  they  are  glad  to  record  these  improve- 
ments in  a  district  second  to  none  in  the  beauty  of  its  churches,  but  where  so 
much  is  required  in  the  way  of  restoration  and  repairs. 

A  new  church  at  Pinchbeck  Bars  h"as  also  been  lately  built  and  endowed,  in 
great  part,  by  the  munificence  of  one  of  our  members.  The  name  of  Mr. 
Butterfield,, under  whose  superintendence  the  work  has  been  carried  out,  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  the  beauty  and  correctness  of  the  design.    The  Society 
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will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  church  at  Sticknej  is  now  undergoing  restoration 
by  the  same  eminent  architect. 

The  great  difficulty  in  procuring  communion  plate  of  an  appropriate  pattern 
has  induced  the  Ecclesiological  Society  to  undertake  the  manufacture,  and 
Mr.  Keith,  of  59,  Britannia-terrace,  City-road,  manufactures  for  them,  from 
the  designs,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Butterfield.  Your  com- 
mittee have  lately  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  some  specimens  of  church 
plate  by  this  artist,  and  feel  every  confidence  in  recommending  it,  for  correct- 
ness of  design  and  very  moderate  price.  A  set  of  communion  plate,  of  really 
good  design  and  workmanship,  equal  to  the  requirements  of  a  village  church, 
may  be  procured  at  from  1 51.  to  20Z.  The  committee  will  have  much  pleasure 
in  undertaking  to  execute  any  orders  for  this  plate,  for  parties  who  may  be 
anxious  to  procure  it. 

A  plan  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Poole,  of  the  Northampton  Society,  for 
an  union  of  Architectural  Societies  for  the  purposes  of  publication.  A  calcula- 
tion of  the  expense  has  been  made,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  yearly  volume, 
comprising  the  reports  and  papers  of  all  the  Societies,  may  be  brought  out, 
allotting  a  certain  space  to  each  Society,  and  a  copy  provided  for  every  member, 
at  an  expense  little,  if  at  all,  exceeding  the  sum  at  present  expended  by  each 
Society  on  its  own  reports.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  so  obvious,  that 
your  committee  felt  they  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  Society  if  they 
hesitated  about  acceding  to  it,  and  they  hope  for  the  future  to  be  able  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  every  one  of  their  members  a  yearly  volume  containing  the 
transactions,  not  only  of  this  Society,  but  also  of  others  from  almost  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Poole,  of  the  Northampton  Society,  and  Mr.  Hugall,  of 
the  Yorkshire,  are  attending  here  this  day  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  for  the 
first  publication.  ]Mr.  Lowe  has  been  appointed  general  secretary ;  INIessrs. 
Sa\nll  and  Edwards,  the  printers  ;  and  Mr.  Masters,  the  publisher  for  the 
copies  that  will  be  reserved  for  public  sale. 

A  short  time  ago,  a  proposal  was  received  from  the  Yorkshire  Society  to 
hold  a  joint  meeting  with  them  in  the  latter  part  of  last  month.  As  an  accept- 
ance of  this  invitation  would  have  involved  the  abandonment  or  postponement 
of  this  meeting,  your  committee,  though  feeling  the  strongest  wish  to  inter- 
change mutual  good  offices  with  the  Yorkshire,  were  compelled,  unwillingly, 
to  decline  the  in\'itation.  They  hope,  however,  that  they  may  be  empowered, 
by  the  meeting  of  this  day,  to  make  arrangements  for  holding  a  joint  meeting 
with  the  Yorkshire  next  spring,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  hereafter 
agreed  upon. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  for  the  following  presents  : — 

To  ^I.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq.,  for  his  paper  on  Conventual  Arrangements, 
and  for  a  paper  on  Monuments,  read  before  the  York  Architectural 
Society. 

To  G.  G.  Scott,  Esq.,  for  a  copy  of  his  work  on  Church  Restoration. 

To  Miss  Pigot,  of  Southwell,  for  a  copy  of  Bosvvell's  Antiquities  of 
England  and  Wales. 

To  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Lowe,  for  a  copy  of  the  Publications  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire Topographical  Society. 

To  Mr.  Beedham,  of  Leicester,  for  a  paper  on  Belfries  and  Church  Bells. 

To  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  R.  Cust,  for  a  print  of  Manthorpe  Church. 

To  J.  W.  Hugall,  Esq.,  for  a  print  of  the  Church  of  St.  Edward  the 

Confessor,  York. 
To  J.  L.  Ffytche,  Esq.,  for  a  print  of  the  Font  at  Nettleham. 
To  the  Rev.  H.  Maclean,  for  a  print  of  Caistor  Church. 
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To  S.  S.  Teulon,  Esq.,  for  drawings  of  the  Churches  of  Pakenharn,  Suffolk, 
and  Welton-le-Wold,  Lincolnshire. 

To  the  Rev.  C.  Terrot,  for  some  drawings  of  Somerton  Castle. 

To  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Caistor,  for  twenty-four  Rubbings  of  Brasses  from 
the  Churches  of  Harrow,  St.  Albans,  Watford,  Aldenham,  and  Berk- 
hampstead. 

To  the  Rev.  H.  Fielding,  for  Rubbings  of  Brasses  from  the  Church  of 
Ashby  Puerorum. 

To  the  Rev.  H.  Maclean,  for  Rubbings  of  Brasses  from  Tattersall  Church. 

Your  Committee  have  arranged  an  excursion  after  this  meeting,  to  visit 
some  of  the  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Skegness.  Persons  joining  it 
will  have  the  option,  either  of  returning  to  Louth  to-night,  or  remaining  all 
night  at  Skegness,  and  proceeding  through  the  fine  line  of  the  Holland  Fen 
Churches  to  Boston  to-morrow. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  have  only  to  impress  upon  the  members  of 
the  Society  the  importance  of  working  by  and  through  the  Society.  United 
action  is  always  superior  to  individual  exertion ;  and  the  cause  which  we  all 
have  at  heart  will  be  much  more  effectually  served  by  making  use  of  the 
machinery  of  a  Society  organized  for  that  purpose,  than  by  any  isolated  or 
individual  efforts,  however  well-intentioned  or  meritorious. 


STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS, 
From  October  14,  1849,  to  November  1,  1850. 


1850.               EECEIPTS.  £     s.  d. 

Balance  of  last  year's  account  36  16  8 

Compositions    15     0  0 

Entrances 3  10  0 

Subscriptions  and  Arrears  ...  42     5  0 


EXPENDITURE.                  £     S.  d. 

Curator,  for  1849  3     0  0 

Lundie'sBill  0     5  0 

Subscription  to  Archaeological 

Institute,  1849-50 3     4  5 

Circulars  for  Lincoln  Window     7     12 

Expenses  of  Meetings,  1849...     7     5  2 

Edwards's  Bill    35     5  9 

Curator,  up  to  May  13 1  10  0 

Paid  at  Stamford   0  18  10 

Carriage  of  Parcels    0     8  0 

Print  of  Winterslow  Church  .050 

Print  of  Louth  Church    0     5  6 

Sharpe's  Architectural  Paral- 
lels, last  instahnent    4     4  6 

Rent  ofroom,  due  March,  1850,  11     0  0 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands     22  18  4 


£97  11 


£97  11     8 


(Signed) 


Edmund  Smyth,  Treasurer. 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  PROPOSED  EAST 
WINDOW  IN  LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL. 


£ 
The    Dean    and   Chapter   of  ^kq 

Lincoln 

The  Dean  of  Lincoln   ...  25 

The  Lord  Monson   .     .     .     .  10 

R.  Ellison,  Esq.,  Sudbrook   .  50 

Rev.  Wm.  Smyth  ....  20 

Rev.  J.  H.  Randolph  ...  20 

Rev.  Dr.  Parkinson     ...  20 

Rev.  E.  Smyth 10 

J.  L.  Ffytche,  Esq.      ...  5 

F.  Penrose,  Esq 5 

W.  H.  Smyth,  Esq.     ...  2 

Rev.  C.  Terrot  .....  2 

Hon.  and  Rev.  R.  Oust    .     .  10 

Rev.  F.  C.  Massingberd  .     .  5 

Rev.  J.  H.  Pooley  ....  2 

Rev.  E.  W.  Hughes    ...  2 

Rev.  C.  West     .....  1 

Rev.  J.  G.  Smyth  ....  2 

C.  Smyth,  Esq 2 

Rev.  Robert  Miles  ....  5 

Dudley  C.  C.  Elwes,  Esq.      .  2 

J.  W.  Wilson,  Esq.      ...  1 

Rev.  G.  Thackeray.     ...  1 

Rev.  H.  Fielding    ....  1 

Rev.  G.  B.  Yard     ....  1 

Mrs.  Yard     ......  1 

Robt.  Swan,  Esq 20 

Mr.  T.  J.  N.  Brogden.     .     .  0 

R.  A.  Christopher,  Esq.  M.P.  25 

Rev.  J.  Carr 5 

A.  Peacock,  Esq 10 

The  Archdeacon  of  Stow  .     .  10 

Mrs.  Elmhirst,  Ouslethwaite.  3 

Rev.  T.  H.  Shepherd  ...  2 

Mrs.  Gardiner,  Lincoln    .     .  5 

Miss  Peacock,  Lincoln      .     .  5 

Mrs.  Bromehead,  Lincoln      .  2 

E.  A.  Bromehead,  Esq.  Line.  5 
Miss  Hopkinson,  Lincoln  .  0 
Mr.  Hopkinson,  Stamford  .  0 
Rev.  J.  Hopkinson,  Alwalton  0 
Rev.  T.  K.  Bonney,  Prebend  « 

of  Walton  BuckhaU      .     . 

F.  Burton,  Esq.,  Lincoln.  . 
J.  Merryweather,  Esq.  Lincoln 
Dr.  Charlesworth,  Lincoln  . 
The  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln, 

as  Archdeacon  .... 
Sir  C.  J.  Anderson,  Bart. 
Mr.  B.  Wray,  Lincoln  .  . 
Mr.  C.  Marshall,  Lincoln.  . 
Mr.  T.  Bainbridge,  Lincoln  . 
P.  N.  Brockedon,  Esq.,  Line. 


5 
5 

2 

20 

5 
0 
0 
0 
1 


s. 

d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

10 

6 

10 

6 

5 

0 

1 

0 

Rev.  G.  Quilter,  Canwick.  . 
Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  Spalding.  . 
Rev.  A.  H.  Anson .... 
A  Visitor  to  the  Cathedral  . 
Jas.  Inman,  Esq.,  Lincoln  . 
Mr.  J.  Mawer,  Lincoln  .  . 
Miss  Cookson,  Lincoln 

Miss  Curtois 

Miss  M.  Curtois 

Rev.  Weaver  Walter,  Bonby 
Misses  Dickson,  Lincoln  .  . 
Mr.  Richd.  Inman,  Newport, 

Lincolnshire 

Rev.  E.  Armstrong 

Mrs.  Franklyn 

Edward  Wright,  Esq.  .  . 
Rev.  Thomas  Mitchell,  Long 

Clawson,  Leicestershire     . 
Rev.  W.  Goodenough,  Mare- 

ham-le-Fen 

Mr.  B.  Whall,  Lincoln  .  . 
Mr.  Thomas  Winn,  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Fred.  Winn,  Lincoln 

Cefran 

Rev.  J.  Otter 

Rev.  F.  Martin 

Rev.  A.  Sutton,  West  Toft, 

Brandon    

Rev.  E.  F.  Hodgson,  Holton 

Beckering .    " 

T.  Lewin,  Esq 

Rev.  J.   F.  Beckwith,    East 

Retford 

H.  Williams,  Esq.,  Lincoln  . 
Mrs.  Gardiner  .  (2nd  sub.) 
Miss  Peacock      .  (do.) 

Rev.  G,  F.  Apthorp,'Tjineoln 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Apthorp    . 
J.  Fardell,  Esq.       .     . 
Rev.  Atwill  Curtois     . 
Major  Ellison 
Rev.  H.  Barfoot,  Leake 
J.  Hadwen,  Esq.,  Lincoln 
Colonel  Cracroft      .     .     . 
Rev.  J.  Morton,  Holbeach 
Sale  of  Drawings : — 

Mrs.  Dafflis,  Brighton 

Miss  Thackeray,  Bath 

Rev.  G.  Thackeray  . 

Rev.  E.  F.  Hodgson 

The  Dean  of  Lincoln 

Total  Amount 


£    s.    d. 


1 
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0 
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110 
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3     3     0 
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3  13  6 

9  19  6 
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volume. 


lii  BEDFOllDSHIRE    ARCIJTTECTUKAL    SOCIETY. 

REPORT, 

Bead  October  \Qth,  1850. 

The  council  of  the  Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society,  in 
presenting  a  Report  for  the  year  1849 — 1850,  consider  that  peculiar  circum- 
stances render  it  desirable  to  embody  in  that  Report  a  very  slight  sketch  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Society.  It  is  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  county,  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  some  resolutions  passed  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Bedford  General  Library,  Aug.  26th,  1847, 
and  that  it  was  formally  incorporated  at  a  special  meeting  held  for  that  pur- 
pose, Sept.  28th,  1847. 

Its  objects  are  very  appropriately  defined  in  the  first  circular  issued  by  the 
Society,  and  signed  by  the  Ven  Archdeacon  Tattam. 

That  document  states  that  the  objects  of  the  Society  are — 

1.  To  unite  the  energies  and  talents  of  the  county,  in  pursuit  of  the  legiti- 
mate objects  which  its  name  implies,  and  to  foster  the  love  of  antiquity  and 
art. 

2.  To  gather  together  any  scattered  fragments  of  ancient  art  that  may 
become  acceptable  to  the  Societj'',  whether  sculpture,  carvings,  casts,  coins, 
prints,  drawings,  or  models,  also  books  and  MSS.,  either  by  gift  or  purchase, 
as  the  funds  of  the  Society  may  enable  it  to  make  such  acquisitions. 

3.  The  Society  purposes  (provided  the  means  are  placed  at  its  disposal)  to 
publish  occasionally,  and  as  circumstances  favour  it,  accounts  historical  and 
architectural,  of  churches  and  other  remarkable  edifices  in  the  county  ;  these 
accounts  will  include  views  and  details. 

The  same  document  further  states,  that  it  was  proposed  to  further  these 
designs  still  more  by  the  reading  of  papers,  and  by  discussions  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Society,  on  topics  connected  with  its  objects,  as  well  as  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  objects  of  art  and  antiquities,  &c.,  and  by  inviting  the  incumbents 
of  the  various  parishes  in  Bedfordshire,  and  other  competent  persons,  to  con- 
tribute accounts  of  whatever  may  be  curious  or  interesting  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods.* 

Having  thus  stated  generally  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  the  intentions 
of  those  who  founded  it,  the  council  now  proceed  to  detail  what  progress  has 
been  made  in  carrying  those  intentions  into  effect. 

The  Society  has  had  to  struggle  with  difficulties  of  ^  very  peculiar  cha- 
racter. Before  it  could  be  considered  as  fairly  established,  it  lost  the  services 
of  two  of  its  most  efficient  supporters,  T.  A.  Green,  Esq.,  and  E.  W.  Smith, 
Esq.  The  former  of  these  gentlemen  had  long  been  known  and  respected  in 
the  county,  and  the  energy  with  which  he  entered  into  the  pursuits  of  the 
Society,  justify  the  expectation  that,  had  his  health  permitted  him  to  continue 
resident  here,  the  Society  would  have  made  much  more  effectual  progress. 

In  losing  the  services  of  Mr.  Smith,  as  Secretary,  the  Society  sustained  a 
loss  which  it  has  hitherto  in  vain  endeavoured  to  repair.  He  was  resident 
in  Bedford,  well  versed  in  the  subjects  connected  with  the  pursuits  of  the 
Society,  and  most  energetic  and  at  the  same  time  most  methodical,  in  the 
exertions  which  he  made  to  promote  its  interests.  That  the  Society  survived 
the  loss  of  two  such  valuable  supporters  within  the  first  two  j-ears  of  its 
existence,  may  be  taken,  the  council  hope,  as  an  earnest  of  a  latent  vitality, 
which  may  hereafter  be  more  fully  developed. 

*  As  an  instance  of  anollier  mode  in  which  the  Society  proposes  to  e:strud  its 
usefulness,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  the  present  meeting  a  grant  of  10/.  vas  made 
towards  the  restoration  of  Dunstable  Priory  Chuich. 


KEPOIIT. 
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In  regard  to  the  papers  read  by  the  members  of  this  Society,  the  council 
have  much  pleasure  in  remarking,  that  although  the  Society  has  not  met  with 
that  support  with  which  similar  Societies  in  other  counties  have  been  favoured 
the  memoirs  presented  to  the  general  meetings  have  many  of  them  possessed 
merit  of  a  very  high  class,  and  are  deserving  of  appearing  in  a  more  permanent 
and  appropriate  form  than  that  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  presented  to 
the  public. 

The  council  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  memoirs  read  before  this  Society 
from  the  commencement  of  its  public  meetings. 

I.  At  the  first  public  meeting,  held  March  21st,  1848,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl 
de  Grey  in  the  chair,  the  following  memoirs  were  read  : — 

1 .  On  the  Progress  of  Architecture.     By  G.  E,.  French,  Esq. 

2.  On  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  the  Northern  parts  of  Bedford- 

shire.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Airy. 

3.  On  Archaeological  Researches  in  Bedfordshire.     By  Mr.  Inskip. 

4.  On  the  Conventual  Seals  of  Bedfordshire.     By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose. 

II.  At  the  quarterly  general  meeting  held  the  28th  of  June,  1848,  Arch- 
deacon Tattam,  V.P.,  in  the  chair,  the  following  papers  were  read  : — 

1.  A  Memoir  on  several  of  the  Churches  of  Bedfordshire,  south  of  the 

Ouse,  of  the  Norman  and  Early  English   Period.     By  the  Rev.  H. 
Addington. 

2.  A  jNIemoir  on  St.  Paul's  Church,  Bedford,  by  T.  Jackson,  Esq. 

3.  A  Memoir  on  Elstow  Conventual  Church.     By  E.  W.  Smith,  Esq. 

III.  At  a  general  meeting  held  Sept.  19th,  1848,  the  Hon.  G.  R.  Trevor  in 
the  chair: — 

1.  An  Essay  on  Modern  Egypt.     By  G.  R.  French,  Esq. 

2.  A  Memoir  on  the  Antiquities  found  in  Bedfordshire.     By  Mr.  Inskip. 

IV.  At  the  general  meeting  held  May  8th,  1849,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Northamptonshire  Architectural  Society,  at  Iligham  Ferrers  : — 

1.  On  an  Ancient  Offertory  Box.     By  M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq. 

2.  On  Jewish  Shekels.     By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose 

V.  At  a  general  meeting  held  at  Bedford,  on  June  21st,  1849,  the  Ven. 
Archdeacon  Tattam,  V.P.,  in  the  chair : — 

1.  A  IVIemoir  on  Conventual  Arrangements.     By  M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq. 

2.  A  Memoir  on  the  Basilicas  of  Ancient  Rome.     By  Talbot  Barnard, 

Esq. 

3.  A  Memoir  on  Felmersham  Church.     By  T.  Jackson,  Esq. 
YI.  At  a  general  meeting  held  at  Bedford,  Oct.  23rd,  1849 : — 

1.  An  Apology  for  Rubble  Walls  in  the  Interior  of  Churches.     By  the 

Rev.  W.  Airy, 

2.  On  the  Lombardic  Inscriptions  of  Bedfordshire.     By  the  Rev.  II.  J. 

Rose. 

3.  On  the  Distinctive  Features  of  Christian  and  Classical  Architecture. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  E.  Bridges. 
VII.  At  a  general  meeting  held  at  Dunstable,   August  27th,   ISoO,  H. 
Brandreth,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

1.  A  Memoir  on  Dunstable  Priory  Church.    By  G.  Somers  Clarke,  Esq. 

2.  An  Essay  on  Local  Tokens.     By  J.  Evans,  Esq. 

3.  On  the  Architectural  Devices  found  on  Ancient  Coins.     By  the  Rev. 

H.  J.  Rose.  * 

*  At  the  present  inectiiip-,  also,  two  papers  were  read,  one  by  the  Rev.  B.  E.  Bridges, 
Itring:  the  completion  of  his  former  paper  on  "  The  Distinctive  Features  of  Christian 
anil  Classical  Architecture ;"  and  the  other,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Airy,  on  "  Tlie  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant." 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  during  the  three  first  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Society,  upwards  of  twenty  papers  have  been  read  at  public  meetings,  many  of 
them  on  topics  of  general  interest,  and  others  on  local  antiquities.  In  regard, 
therefore,  to  the  production  of  essays  on  subjects  connected  with  the  pursuits 
of  architecture  and  archteology,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Society  has  been 
wanting  in  energy  and  activity  ;  and  the  inadequate  support  which  it  has 
hitherto  received  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  deficiency  in  these  respects. 

The  council  regret  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  announce  the  same 
success  in  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Society. 
They  have  not  3'et  received  from  the  incumbents  of  parishes  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  county  generally,  such  an  amount  of  assistance  as  might  have 
been  expected,  in  giving  accounts  of  interesting  relics  and  objects  of  antiquity, 
to  be  found  in  their  respective  parishes.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  this 
deficiency  may  ere  long  be  supplied.  The  council  have  already  circulated  a 
paper  containing  a  very  careful  selection  of  questions,  adapted  to  facilitate  the 
attainment  of  this  object,  and  requiring  only  a  moderate  degree  of  care  and 
attention  in  answering  them. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  statements  in  regard  to  the  general  state  and 
prospects  of  the  Society,  the  council  now  proceed  to  draw  the  attention  of  its 
members  to  the  events  of  the  last  public  meeting  held,  in  conjunction  with 
the  St.  Albans  Architectural  Society,  at  Dunstable,  which  appear  worthy  of 
some  permanent  record  in  the  transactions  of  the  Society. 

Permission  having  been  obtained  from  Lord  Alford  to  open  one  of  the 
barrows  on  Dunstable  Downs,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  a  great 
many  members  of  the  St.  Albans  Architectural  Society,  as  well  as  of  the 
Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological,  the  secretaries  proceeded  on 
the  26th  of  August  to  take  measures  for  carrying  the  intentions  of  the  joint 
societies  into  execution.  They  selected  the  only  barrow  which  did  not 
present  marks  of  having  been  opened  at  some  previous  period.  The  barrow 
selected  was  the  third  from  the  point  of  the  hill,  and  is  the  smallest  in  size 
of  the  whole  set.  It  was  opened  longitudinally,  and  excavations  made 
through  the  side  to  the  very  centre  of  the  barrow,  quite  down  to  the  native 
chalk.  It  appeared  that  in  the  chalk  a  few  circular  holes  had  been  dug, 
but  nothing  deposited  in  them.  The  only  objects  found  were,  a  fragment 
of  the  horn  of  some  animal  of  the  deer  kind,  and  the  bones  and  teeth 
of  various  animals.  Some  of  these  have  been  examined  by  competent  com- 
parative anatomists,  and  the  council  consider  it  will  be  sufficient  briefly 
to  communicate  the  result  of  their  investigations.  The  Rev.  J.  Thornton, 
master  of  Kimbolton  Grammar  School,  after  a  brief  examination  of  some  of 
the  bones  found  in  the  barrow,  states  that  they  consist  of  the  caudal  and 
dorsal  vertebrae  of  a  hog ;  a  rib,  part  of  a  foot,  and  the  bones^  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  same  animal ;  an  astragalus,  and  several  teeth  of  an  ox  ;  a  tooth  of  a  fox, 
and  a  tooth  of  a  rat.  Mr.  Thornton  observes,  that  the  peculiar  state  of  these 
bones  marks  their  very  great  age.  He  says,  "  The  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
large  quantity  of  acid  or  super- phosphate  of  lime,  compared  with  the  common 
phosphate  or  carbonate,  usual  in  more  recent  bones.  It  seems  a  stage  in  the 
natural  process  of  decay,  preparing  the  bones  for  final  solution  in  water  as 
soon  as  circumstances  may  sufficiently  expose  them  to  its  influence :  a  condi- 
tion to  which  all  bones  would  no  doubt  be  reduced  in  a  state  of  separation 
from  atmospheric  influence,  and  in  the  presence  of  animal  matter.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  in  this  case  arises  from  the 
absorption  by  the  bone  of  that  contained  in  the  flesh  of  the  animal." 

As  nothing  worthy  of  much  attention  was  found  in  this  barrow,  it  was 
proposed,  as  far  as  time  would  allow,  to  open  another.  But  no  sooner  had  an 
incision  been  made  into  the  second,  than  a  considerable  number  of  scattered 
fragments  of  a  human  skeleton  were  found  within  about  six  inches  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground.     It  was  therefore  self-eviileiit  that  the  barrow  had  been 
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disturbed  at  no  very  distant  period,  and  further  excavations  were  pronounced 
useless. 

After  the  termination  of  this  portion  of  the  proceeding,  a  o-eneral  meeting 
was  held  in  the  National  School  Room  of  Dunstable,  kindly  lent  by  the  Rev, 
F.  Hose  for  the  occasion,  and  the  three  papers  previously  specified  were  read 
before  the  Society. 

Two  circumstances  connected  with  the  transactions  of  this  year  call  fur 
special  mention  on  the  part  of  the  council.  The  first  is  the  removal  of  the 
Society  from  the  inconvenient  premises  lately  occupied  by  them  to  a  most 
convenient  and  appropriate  set  of  rooms  kindly  placed  at  their  service,  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  former,  by  Mr.  Browne.  The  second  subject  which  calls 
for  mention  is  the  circumstance  that  the  Society  has  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  four  other  Societies  of  a  similar  kind,  the  terms  of  which  will 
permit  the  Society  to  supply  all  its  members  with  an  annual  volume,  con- 
taining the  transactions  of  all  these  Societies  ;  the  cost  of  which  would  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  ordinary  subscriptions.  By  this  arrangement  every 
member  derives  a  special  benefit,  and  more  than  an  equivalent  for  his  subscrip- 
tion. But  it  is  clear  that  arrears  can  be  no  longer  permitted  under  this  new 
system. 

The  council  hope  for  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  Society'-  at  large  to 
this  scheme. 

In  concluding  their  Report,  the  council  again  beg  to  call  attention  to  the 
inadequate  support  the  Society  has  hitherto  received.  Thej'  find  that  all 
classes  of  society  admit  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  it  if 
adequately  supported;  they  find  an  almost  unanimous  approval  of  its  objects, 
with  an  almost  equally  unanimous  determination  (with  some  honourable 
exceptions),  to  decline  any,  even  the  most  moderate  exertions  in  its  behalf. 
In  every  other  county  in  England,  where  men  have  been  found  ready  to 
undertake  the  trouble  of  making  all  the  arrangements  of  such  a  society,  and 
forming,  as  it  were,  its  great  framework,  it  has  been  found  that  it  has  made 
its  way  immediately,  and  become  recognised  as  one  of  the  useful  and  influential 
institutions  of  the  county.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Bedfordshire  may  even  yet 
prove  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  council  believe  that  it  will  not,  and 
there  are  several  circumstances  in  the  occurrences  of  the  last  year  to  justify 
this  belief.  It  has  passed  through  a  very  critical  period,  and  appears  now  to 
be  regaining  a  considerable  portion  of  the  strength  it  had  lost.  And  by  the 
new  arrangements,  especially  its  union  with  other  Societies,  the  study  of 
these  subjects,  to  which  its  attention  is  devoted,  will  be  much  promoted,  and 
every  member  by  receiving  in  return  for  his  subscription  a  valuable  annual 
volume,  will  feel  a  direct  advantage  in  belonging  to  it,  and  a  consequent 
interest  in  its  success.  With  these  observations,  the  council  commend  the 
Society  to  the  support  of  the  county  at  large. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  "  examine  the  State  of  the  Funds 
of  the  Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  Archceological  Society,  with  a 
vieio  of  ascei'taining  wJiether  they  will  admit  of  a  Grant  being  made 
towards  the  Restoration  of  Dunstable  Church^    Dated  Oct.  16, 1850. 

In  accordance  with  the  directions  received  at  the  last  council  meeting,  the 
committee  have  examined  the  several  books  and  subscription  lists,  together 
with  the  banker's  account,  and  they  find  that,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  banker  a  balance  of  26/.  Qs.  lOd.,  and  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  13L  12.v.  6d.  On  examining  the  list  of  subscribers,  the  committee 
find  that  there  are  subscriptions  in  arrear  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
50Z.,  which  sum  they  have  reason  to  hope  may  be  collected  if  vigilance  be 
exercised.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  probable  assets  of  the  Society 
amount  to  891.  I9s.  4d.  Against  this  sum  the  committee  find  there  are  out- 
standing debts,  to  Mr.  Lawrence  and  others,  amounting  to  32/.  Is.,  and 
they  estimate  that  the  current  expenses  of  the  remainder  of  the  year  for  rent, 
firing,  announcement  of  meetings,  postages,  &c.,  will  amount  to  14/. — total 
461.  Is.;  thus  showing  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of  43/.   18.s\  4^/. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  a 
grant  may  be  made  from  this  Society  towards  the  repairs  of  so  noble  and 
celebrated  a  structure  in  their  own  county  as  Dunstable  Priory  Church,  and 
they  recommend  that  the  sum  of  10/.  be  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  venture  to  suggest  that  definite  authority  be 
given  to  some  person  to  apply  for  the  subscriptions  now  in  arrear. 

Bradford  Rudge. 
James  Wtatt. 
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This  Society  was  formed  in  June,  1845,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  few  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  St.  Albans  and  the  neighbourhood,  the  locality  presenting 
in  extensive  Celtic  remains,  in  the  ruins  of  Verulam,  and  in  the  Venerable 
Abbey,  a  wide  field  for  research  and  illustration. 

Two  or  three  general  meetings  have  been  held  annually  at  the  Court  House 
St.  Albans,  the  Earl  of  Verulam  usually  presiding,  to  elect  members  and  read 
papers,  some  of  which,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Boutell,  (late  Honorary  Secre- 
tary,) on  Sepulchral  Brasses,  have  been  published. 

The  subscriptions  are  51.  5s.  for  a  life  member,  or  10s.  6d.  annually.  The 
income  is  devoted  to  publications  for  distribution  among  the  members,  and  to 
antiquarian  investigation,  of  which  the  excavation  and  description  of  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  Theatre  at  Verulam,  and  an  account  of  the  Roman 
sepulchral  vessels  discovered  in  the  churchyard  at  St.  Stephen's,  St.  Albans, 
are  recent  and  interesting  results. 

The  balance  in  the  treasurer's  hands  at  the  last  audit,  in  June,  was  48Z.  6s.  6d. 

Towards  the  formation  of  an  archaeological  library,  several  valuable  presents 
have  been  received,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  Clutterbuck's  History 
of  Hertfordshire,  Mathew  Paris,  Ackerman's  Coins,  and  Brandon's  Parish 
Churches,  &c.,  &c. 
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Read  at  the  Autumn  Meeting  at  Northampton,  October  21,  1851,  63/ 
Thomas  James,   M. A.,  Vicar  of  Theddingworth,   and  one  of  the 

Secretaries  of  the  Society. 

In  drawing  up  the  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  present  j^ear,  I  have  adhered 
to  the  form  which  we  have  usually  adopted,  of  making  it  speak  rather  in  the 
person  of  one  of  its  secretaries  than  in  the  name  of  the  corporate  committee. 
For  though  it  thus  lose  somewhat  of  dignity,  and  savour  somewhat  of 
eo-otism,  yet  it  is  likely  to  gain  a  more  than  countervailing  amount  of  life  and 
spirit,  and  to  challenge  at  least  the  attention  of  a  freer  and  sharper  criticism. 
"  Your  committee"  this,  and  "  your  committee"  that,  sounds  indeed  more 
parliamentary  and  imposing,  but  the  third  person  in  grammar  is  a  very  dif- 
cult  person  to  manage,  and  I  have  generally  found  that  reports  with  the 
most  dignified  openings  shift  off  before  long  into  the  vernacular  and  familiar. 
It  seems  a  sort  of  constitutional  privilege  to  consider  such  documents  as  mere 
routine,  and  barely  endurable  ;  and  the  member  of  a  Society  would  as  soon 
thmk  of  listening  to  a  report  as  a  member  of  Parliament  would  dream  of  reading 
a  blue-book. 

We  have  therefore  generally  avoided,  in  our  unbusiness-like  Society,  the 
official  form  :  and  though  the  committee  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  trans- 
actions detailed  and  generally  for  the  opinions  expressed,  the  reporting  secretary 
is  alone  answerable  for  the  form  in  which  they  appear. 

In  this  eighth  year  of  our  existence,  it  might  seem  unnecessary  to  offfer  any 
arguments  in  behalf  of  the  objects  of  societies  such  as  ours.  Public  opinion 
has  generally  pronounced  in  their  favour  ;  and  so  great  has  been  the  increase 
of  societies  having  architecture  or  archaeology  for  their  basis,  that  we  ourselves 
are  now  in  friendly  communication  with  twenty-three  kindred  bodies  to  our 
own.  Yet,  though  a  common-sense  instinct  has  led  so  many  persons  of  all 
classes  and  opinions  to  join  this  and  similar  societies,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
there  is  sometimes  a  lurking  misgiving  in  the  minds  of  some,  how  it  is  they 
happen  to  be  members  of  an  Architectural  Society.  I  do  not  mean  (far  be  it) 
that  they  regret  the  fact,  but  they  have  a  sort  of  awkward  consciousness  at 
times  that  it  might  be  difficult  for  them  to  give,  off-hand,  a  reason  for  their 
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adherence.  They  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  bricks  and  mortar ;  they 
inwardly  confess  an  ignorance  of  chamfers,  ogees,  and  mouldings;  they 
would  rather  ask  than  hazard  the  date  of  a  Gothic  window  ;  but  yet  they  feel 
a  gentle  pressure  from  without,  and  a  still  small  voice  within,  which  urges 
them  to  become  and  continue  members  of  a  society  that  is  named  after  an  art 
with  which  they  consider  they  have,  after  all,  but  little  to  do.  "Why  should 
you  not,"  some  envious  meddler  may  suggest,  "  as  well  become  members  of  a 
society  for  the  promotion  of  painting,  or  sculpture,  or  music,  as  of  archi- 
tecture? What  exclusive  claim  has  that  art,  so  mechanical  and  so  nearly  allied 
to  handicraft— to  the  study  and  suffrages  of  unprofessional  people  ?"  I  do  not 
think  that  the  question  is  answered  by  saying  that  there  is  a  "_  growing  taste 
for  ecclesiastical  architecture,"  or  even  by  its  connexion,  dignifying  as  it  is, 
with  church  building  in  general.  The  great  and  growing  spread  of  Architec- 
tural Societies  requires  some  deeper  explanation. 

In  the  first  place,  no  doubt,  the  art  itself  embraces  a  much  wider  and  more 
lasting  domain  than  any  other.  We  can  live— and  how  many  do  live ! — without 
pictures,  or  statues,  or  sounds  of  linked  sweetness.  We  can  live — though  I 
pity  the  man  who  has  to  do  so — without  a  garden.  But  we  cannot  live 
without  a  house.  Though  it  is  said  that  they  are  other  than  wise  men  who 
build  them,  it  certainly  is  not  assigned  to  fools  to  live  in  them.  And,  indeed, 
with  building,  more  or  less,  every  one  has  to  do ;  for  if  they  do  not  build  for 
themselves,  they  do  for  their  friends ;  and  few  have  so  modest  an  idea  of  their 
architectural  capacity  as  to  refuse  to  be  on  a  committee  to  select  the  best  out 
of  a  hundred  designs"  for  a  church,  a  town-hall,  or  an  exchange.  Again,  not 
only  is  building  the  common  concern  of  all,  but  the  highest  efforts  of  its  art 
speak  not,  as  in  other  arts,  to  the  few,  but  to  the  many.  The  picture  is  con- 
fined to  its  chamber,  the  statue  to  its  galler3^  Even  when  these  are  public 
property,  their  very  nature  requires  a  degree  of  protection  and  retirement,  and 
they  are  indebted  for  their  preservation  to  architecture  itself.  But  the  very 
reverse  holds  good  with  the  mistress-art.  The  most  private  building  is,  as  a 
work  of  art,  public  property.  It  speaks  as  clearly  to  the  passer-by  as  to  the 
possessor.  The  architecture  of  a  palace  is  more  seen,  indeed,  by  the  people 
than  by  the  prince;  though  his  treasures  of  sculpture  and  painting  may  be 
concealed  from  all  eyes  but  his  own.  Architecture  cannot  be  exclusive  if  it 
would.  It  stands  forth  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  beholders,  and  the  fault  lies  with 
e:ich  individual  if  he  does  not  enjoy  it.  Again,  nothing  so  distinctly  expresses 
the  character  and  genius  of  a  nation.  Stern  or  frivolous,  true  or  hollow- 
hearted,  devoted  to  religion  or  to  commerce,  the  ruling  passion  of  a  people  is 
stamped  on  its  architecture ;  and  buildings  will  often  give  the  true  portrait 
of  an  age  (unconsciously,  indeed,  and  therefore  more  faithfully),  when 
historians  flatter,  and  monuments  lie,  and  records  fail.  Again,  it  speaks  to 
all  time,  and  lives  again  in  its  decay.  Nor  are  we,  perhaps,  conscious,  till  we 
dwell  on  the  fact,  how  the  buildings  of  a  nation  not  only  often  constitute  its 
history,  but  in  many  cases  supply,  or  I  may  say  embody,  all  we  know  of  its 
character.  The  archaic  gates  of  Mycenae,  the  glowing  walls  of  Phile,  the 
imperishable  Pyramids,  the  sculptured  Caves  of  Elephanta,  the  lonely  temples 
of  Paestum  and  Girgenti,  the  long-buried  halls  of  Nineveh,  the  Round  Towers 
of  Ireland — 1  may  even  add  our  own  cathedrals  (for  I  look  upon  their  existence 
in  the  rough  ages — I  may  not  call  them  dark — as  one  of  the  mysteries  of  art), 
tell  us  all  we  know  of  nations  now  obliterated,  or  at  least  amplify,  correct,  and 
illustrate,  beyond  an}'  other  records,  the  knowledge  of  them  we  possess. 

But  great  and  universal  as  are  the  claims  of  architecture  itself,  I  do  not 
think  that  they  are  sufficiently  recognised  to  justify  of  themselves  the  position 
which  this  Society  desires  to  hold  in  public  favour.  It  should,  I  think,  be 
viewed  as  an  educational  instrument — as  a  middi.e-class  institute.  So  wide 
and  discursive  is  the  range  of  subjects  which,  with  a  little  allowance,  can  be 
brought  within  its  fair  domain,  that  few^  questions  of  common  interest  need  be 
excluded.     We  embrace  withi.i  our  roll  every  class,  and  both  sexes.     It  is  the 
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only  Society  in  these  counties  that  professes  to  offer  intellectual  instruction 
with  practical  g-ooil.  It  combines  theory  with  practice,  amusement  with 
business.  It  builds  churches,  and  it  visits  them.  It  restores  what  is  old, 
endeavours  to  improve  what  is  new.  It  studies  the  past,  adapts  itself  to  the 
present,  provides  for  the  future.  I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  rank  its 
value  with  those  more  solemn  and  important  societies  that  have  works  of 
piety  and  charity  for  their  immediate  object.  I  only  wish  to  show  that  it 
stands  upon  ground  that  would  otherwise  be  altogether  unoccupied,  and  I 
think  its  intellectual  character  may  best  be  expressed  when  I  say,  that  for  once 
that  it  gives  money,  it  ten  times  gives  advice. 

But  even  in  this  age,  when  so  much  is  said  of  binding  men  together  in  peace 
and  concord  by  merely  worldly  interests,  and  in  this  year,  when  art  and 
industry  seem  almost  to  have  realized  this  vision  of  universal  harmony,  I  do 
not  think  we  should  have  so  heartily  met  together  upon  the  common  ground 
which  this  Society  offers,  were  it  not  that  the  golden  thread  of  Religion  runs 
through  the  cord  that  binds  us,  and  fills  up  the  hollow  which  mere  love  of  art 
and  knowledge  would  by  themselves  have  left ;  unobtrusively,  but  not  the  less 
strongly,  that  thread  has  been  the  centre  round  which  we  have  woven  our 
theories  of  taste,  our  studies  of  antiquity,  and  our  projects  of  restoration.  AVe 
have  worked  like  brothers  together,  because  we  were  of  "  the  household  of 
faith."  And  I  may  say,  utterly  without  suspicion  of  party.  Though,  from 
the  fate  of  some  kindred  societies,  some  misgivings  and  jealousies  may  have 
existed  and  been  expressed  in  our  early  days,  yet  from  the  frank  under- 
standing then  agreed  to,  such  feelings,  instead  of  being  fostered,  have  utterly 
died  away.  Mutual  confidence  has,  I  believe,  been  yearly  increased  among 
u«,  and  we  now,  I  trust,  present  the  picture  of  a  happy  family,  unsuspicious 
and  unsuspected. 

In  effecting  this  good  understanding,  in  strengthening  this  Christian  bond, 
for  such  it  is,  nothing  conduced  more  than  the  unwearied  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  concerns  of  this  Society  by  our  late  lamented  President,  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton.  Other  societies  may  speak  of  his  kindness  and  affability,  of 
his  sacrifice  of  time  and  convenience  to  their  interests — fur  these  were  at  the 
service  of  all ;  but  few  can  say,  with  equal  truth  as  ourselves,  that  w  hatever 
life,  or  spirit,  or  success  belonged  to  our  body,  was  mainly  attributable  to  him. 
His  love  and  patronage  of  art  naturally  led  him  to  take  an  interest  in  the  first 
formation  and  progress  of  the  Society,  and  nothing  but  absence  from  England 
or  extreme  necessity  ever  prevented  him  from  presiding  at  its  public  meetings. 
But  this  was  not  all.  Our  minute  books  will  show  that  there  were  few  com- 
mittee meetings  where  business  of  any  importance  w^as  transacted  at  which  he 
was  not  present ;  and  so  entirely  did  he  enter  into  the  merits  of  every  plan 
laid  before  the  Society,  such  interest  did  he  take  in  arranging  its  public 
meetings,  its  excursions,  in  forwarding  by  his  personal  exertions  and  contri- 
butions every  object  that  the  committee  had  at  heart,  that  when  we  met  to  pass 
an  address  of  condolence  to  his  family  on  his  loss,  we  all  felt  that  the  word 
"  patron"  was  rot  the  word  to  apply  to  his  relation  with  the  Society.  We 
could  only  speak  of  him  as  our  fellow-labourer  and  our  friend. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  persons  who  make  science  and  art  their  study.  The 
one  labour  solely  for  themselves,  the  other  for  the  world.  The  one  value  know- 
ledge for  its  rarity  and  abstruseness,  and  hoard  it,  like  the  miser  s  gold,  as  if 
their  own  store  would  be  diminished  by  imparting  it  to  their  neighbours  ;  the 
other  use  it  as  God's  talent,  being  ready  to  distribute  and  glad  to  communicate 
whenever  opportunity  is  found.  Of  this  wiser  and  happier  class  was  Lord 
Northampton.  With  an  amount  of  information,  the  result  of  reading  and 
travel,  beyond  the  resources  of  ordinary  men,  no  one  knew  better  than  he  did 
the  advantage  which  his  rank  and  position  gave  him  of  turning  that  knowledge 
to  the  best  account  in  influencing  the  sympathies  and  stimulating  the  pursuits 
of  those  who  require  something  more  than  the  intrinsic  value  of  truth  to  lead 
them  to  its  study,     And  the  very  discursive  character  of  his  mind,  which  may 
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in  some  degree  have  unfitted  him  for  things  more  abstrusivelj  scientific  or 
officially  precise,  rendered  him  peculiarly  suited  to  preside  over  meetings 
popular  and  unformal  as  are  our  own.  Few  will  fail  to  remember  the  familiar, 
but  always  apt  and  intelligent,  remarks  with  which  he  followed  up  every  paper 
that  was  read  on  these  occasions.  Still  less  will  they  forget  the  kindly 
manner,  the  affable  acknowledgment,  the  hearty  greeting,  by  which,  with  a  few 
words  of  address,  he  set  the  meeting  at  ease,  and  put  every  one  in  good 
humour  one  with  another.  Though  not  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
■word  a  public  man, — for  by  party  interests  and  political  influence  he  set  little 
store, — yet  if  devotion  of  his  time  and  talents  to  objects  of  general  utility,  and 
incessant  sacrifice  of  his  private  ease  to  the  furtherance  of  institutions  formed 
for  the  advancement  of  public  good,  constitute  that  character,  few  had  a  better 
claim  to  it  than  he.  It  will  be  long  before  we  meet  in  this  room  without 
missing,  with  sorrowful  regret,  the  presence  of  one  who,  by  his  enlightened 
sympatlw  with  our  pursuits,  and  kindness  of  bearing,  more  even  than  by  the 
lustre  of  his  rank,  shed  a  happy  and  abiding  influence  over  all  our  proceedings. 

But  1  must  proceed  to  speak  of  the  actual  work  done  since  our  last 
meeting. 

Of  the  Churches  mentioned  in  former  reports,  the  plans  of  which  were  laid 
before  your  committee,  the  rebuilt  church  of  Hartwell  has  been  opened  for 
divine  service,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  all  those  most  interested  in  it. 
St.  Edmund's,  in  this  town,  though  nearly  completed,  is  as  yet  unconsecrated; 
the  workmen  are  now  employed  upon  the  tower,  and  nothing  but  the  want  of 
funds  to  pay  for  the  work  done  will  prevent  its  being  opened  in  the  spring. 
Here,  in  the  final  decision  for  its  arrangements,  the  untowardness  of  a  cross 
church  for  the  purpose  of  the  English  ritual,  was  clearly  shown.  Much  as  we 
may  delight  in  the  symbolism  of  a  cross  church,  and  in  the  picturesqueness  of 
a  central  tower,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  form  is  unsuited  to  correct  and 
convenient  ritual  arrangement.  If  the  pulpit  and  prayer-desk  are  advanced 
to  the  west  arch  of  the  tower,  the  transepts  are  thrown  away ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  thrown  back  to  the  eastern  or  chancel  arch,  the  western 
piers  of  the  tower  greatly  impede  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  worshippers  at 
the  west  end.  The  difficulty  always  felt  in  arranging  an  old  church  of  this 
form  should  have  convinced  architects  of  the  undesirableness  of  repeating  it  in 
modern  churches,  and  of  gaining  an  artistic  or  sentimental  advantage  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  main  purpose  for  which  churches  are  built. 

Of  St.  Peter's  there  is  less  occasion  to  speak,  as  all  present  may  easily 
arrange  to-day  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  restoration,  and  of  the  internal 
fittings  as  far  as  they  have  yet  gone.  The  funds  at  present  allow  one  side 
only  of  the  chancel  to  be  completed,  for  it  was  thought  better  to  carry  out  a 
portion  of  the  original  plan  in  its  integrity,  than  to  complete  the  whole  in 
inferior  workmanship  or  material.  Meanwhile,  however,  with  temporary 
chancel-fittings,  the  church  is  used  for  public  worship,  and  those  w^ho  remem- 
ber the  lumbering  square  boxes  that  till  lately  filled  up  the  nave,  will  rejoice  in 
seeing  how  the  antiquarian  restoration  has  subserved  in  restoring  it  to  a  fitting 
and  comely  house  of  prayer.  But  one  opinion  has  hitherto  been  expressed  as 
to  Mr.  Scott's  general  success  in  a  very  difficult  task,  and  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Ireson.  At  the  present 
moment  a  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  this  restoration ;  namely,  that  he  to 
whom  the  church  mainly  owes  the  hold  it  has  on  the  interest  of  the  public, 
can  plead  for  that  building  no  more.  Of  a  loss  so  recent  it  would  be  neither 
safe  nor  delicate,  at  a  meeting  like  this,  to  speak.  It  must  be  some  consolation 
to  those  who,  moved  by  his  life-long  appeal  in  behalf  of  this  church,  contri- 
buted to  its  restoration,  that  he  vyas  spared  to  see  at  least  the  external  part  of 
it  completed. 

Of  the  plans  of  churches  submitted  to  the  committee  during  the  past  year, 
the  most  considerable  are  those  for  the  reseating  of  Wellingborough,  where, 
at  the  instance  of  the  committee,  the  galleries  were  in  the  first  instance  aban- 
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doned,  and  latterly  the  ver}'^  valuable,  and,  in  this  county,  rare,  carved  parcloses 
of  the  chancel,  retained.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  open  seats  will  crown 
the  success  of  this  very  excellent  and  spirited  work.  The  committee  of  this 
Society  have  to  express  their  best  thanks  to  the  local  committee  for  the  frank- 
ness with  which  they  consulted  them,  and  for  the  courtesy  with  which  their 
suggestions  were  received,  as  also  to  the  architect,  Mr.  Law,  with  whom  they 
have  been  in  entire  concurrence  of  opinion  throughout. 

The  Rector  of  Sudborough,  also  through  Mr.  Law,  laid  before  the  committee 
plans  for  the  re-building  of  the  south  aisle  of  his  church.  As  the  contract 
was  completed,  and  the  works  already  in  hand,  it  was  deemed  useless  to  offer 
any  detailed  criticism.  The  committee,  however,  could  not  but  express  their 
regret  at  the  destruction  of  an  Early  Decorated  aisle  to  make  room  for  one  of 
Perpendicular  design  of  poor  churacter,  but  which  is  copied  from  a  north  aisle 
now  existing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unsafe  state  of  the  south  aisle  required 
that  some  alteration  should  be  made,  and  the  rector  was  most  anxious  that  the 
best  accommodation  should  be  gained  for  the  congregation ;  the  Decorated 
tracery  of  the  windows  of  the  transept  has  been  restored,  and  a  high  pitched 
roof  substituted  for  the  debased  one  lately  existing. 

Plans  of  the  restoration  and  re-arrangement  of  the  church  of  South  Luffen- 
ham,  Rutlandshire,  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  were  submitted  by  the  rector.  The 
arrangement  appears  thoroughly  correct,  and  the  retention  of  whatever  old 
carved  woodwork  exists,  is  highly  commendable.  The  plans  are  hung  up  in  the 
room  to-day,  and  are  a  good  specimen  of  simple  fittings  for  a  small  chancel. 
A  few  alterations  in  details  only  were  suggested. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Coventry,  through  a  member  of  the  committee,  has 
transmitted  the  design  for  a  new  church  at  Rugby,  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  to  be 
exhibited  here  to-day.  The  great  beauty  of  the  elevation  cannot  fail  to  be 
appreciated.  The  objections,  however,  before  stated  to  a  cross  church  must 
apply  also  here.  The  position  of  this  church,  which  demands  the  tower  towards 
the  east  end,  may  be  considered  some  excuse  in  the  present  instance. 

The  fine  church  of  Oundle,  second  perhaps  to  none  in  this  county,  is  also 
about  to  be  intrusted  to  Mr.  Scott's  hands  for  restoration  and  re-seating.  It 
has  been  intimated  that  the  plans  will  in  due  time  be  laid  before  our  committee  ; 
and  those  who  know  the  extreme  beauty  and  capabilities  of  this  church,  must 
look  forward  with  joy  to  the  day  that  shall  see  it  di'sencumbered  from  its 
galleries  and  pews,  and  arranged  in  its  internal  details  worthy  of  the  high 
architectural  character  of  so  noble  a  fabric. 

The  restoration  of  Ashwell  Church,  by  Mr.  Butterfield,  at  the  sole  expense 
of  Viscount  Downe,  which  was  noticed  in  the  last  Report,  is  now  complete, 
and  is  in  every  sense  a  most  admirable  work. 

Of  Schools,  the  plans  by  Mr.  Hardwicke,  jun.,  for  a  very  elegant  group  of 
buildings  at  Little  Brington,  just  completed  at  the  expense  of  Earl  Spencer, 
and  those  for  a  smaller  but  very  handsome  school  at  East  Haddon,  by  Mr. 
Law,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sawbridge,  have  been  highly  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  first  design  is  in  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  the  latter  wholly 
of  stone.  Both  fully  carry  out  the  principle,  repeatedly  advocated  by  this 
Society,  that  school-rooms  should  be  something  more  than  four  brick  walls. 
A  handsome  elevation  and  appropriate  decoration  is  not  thrown  away  either 
upon  pupils  or  teachers,  and  those  of  ourselves  who  have  had  tlie  advantage, 
and  who  still  feel  the  influence,  of  happy  architectural  associations  connected 
with  the  scenes  of  our  education,  should  be  the  List  to  withhold  from  our 
poorer  brethren,  so  much  more  impressible  by  externals  than  ourselves,  a  boon 
which  not  only  influences  the  days  of  childhood,  but  carries  its  abiding  asso- 
ciations to  the  end  of  life. 

The  school  at  Welford,  referred  to  in  a  former  report,  is  satisfactorily 
completed ;  and  one  at  South  Kdworth,  copied  with  modifications  from  it,  is 
now  in  course  of  erection.  I  may  here  make  two  practical  remarks  which  the 
experience  of  school-building  suggests.     The  first  is,  that  in  using  black  and 
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red  brick§,  the  black  should  never  be  employed  at  the  angles  of  the  building ; 
every  artist  will  tell  you  that  the  boundary-line  should  be  light,  not  dark. 
The  second  is,  that  the  very  best  flooring  for  schools  is  wooden  blocks.  Elm 
is  a  very  good  and  cheap  material.  The  blocks  should  be  twelve  inches  by 
six,  and  three  inches  thick,  and  laid  like  bricks.  It  is  to  be  adopted  at  South 
Kihvorth,  and  has  just  been  substituted  for  stone  at  Rockingham. 

While  churches  and  schools  have  been  thus  increasing  and  improving,  the 
Cottage  has  not  been  forgotten.  Those  at  Rockingham,  before  referred  to,  are 
now  successfully  finished ;  and  during  the  last  year  two  excelbnt  cottages, 
that  may  serve  as  models  for  others,  have  been  erected  for  George  Payne,  Esq., 
at  Sibbertoft,  and  a  group  of  four  for  Earl  Spencer,  at  Theddingworth,  which 
for  convenience  and  simplicity — two  chief  considerations  in  cottage-building 
— can  hardly,  I  think,  be  surpassed.  One  might  wish  a  greater  projection  to 
the  eaves,  a  somewhat  thicker  wall  of  internal  division,  and  a  happier  treat- 
ment of  the  double  porch.  Certainly,  the  sham  hinges  could  be  spared.  But 
these  are  but  trifles  compared  with  the  excellence  of  the  interior  arrangements. 
Two  cottages  have  two  bed-rooms  each  ;  the  other  two,  for  larger  families, 
have  three  each.  They  are  houses  that  any  one  might  be  glad  to  live  in — 
many,  indeed,  who  live  in  large  rambling  houses  would  rejoice  to  give  them  in 
exchange  for  the  neat  handiness  they  would  find  in  these ;  and  yet  they  are 
perfectly  without  pretence.  They  are  unmistakable  labourers'  cottages. 
They  follow  very  much  the  cottages  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  plan,  which  by 
some  misunrlerstanding  were  thought  to  have  been  disparaged — when,  indeed, 
they  were  highly  praised — in  a  paper  read  before  this  Society  two  years  ago. 
Such  cottages  as  these,  modified  by  position  and  material,  one  would  wish  to 
see  multiplied  thrt)ugh  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  would  be  one  of 
the  highest  aims  we  could  aftect,  that  this  Society  should  assist  in  forwarding 
so  good  a  work.  I  hope  that  next  year  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  offer  a  pre- 
mium for  the  best  design  for  a  labourer's  cottage,  and  publish  it  for  general 
benefit;  and  so  justify  the  character  of  our  Society  for  practical  usefulness,  as 
well  as  for  the  furtherance  of  sound  principles  and  correct  taste. 

The  sub-committee  appointed  to  consider  the  best  means  of  preserving  the 
glass  from  Aid  winkle  Church,  so  liberally  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society 
by  Sir  George  Robinson,  have  made  their  report,  and  we  are  at  present  in 
conmiunication  with  the  new  incumbent  upon  the  matter. 

The  scheme  of  uniting  with  other  societies  for  the  annual  publication  of  our 
Report  and  Papers,  has  been  carried  out,  and  members  are  now  in  possession 
of  the  volume,  enriched  by  the  papers  of  four  societies  besides  our  own.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  plan  has  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  members,  and  that 
they  will  look  upon  this  augmented  Report  (two  of  which  will  form  a  volume) 
as  in  some  degree  an  equivalent  for  their  subscription.  The  expenses  entailed 
by  it  have  been  this  year  more  than  ordinarily  large,  but  will  for  the  future  be 
greatly  reduced. 

We  have  been  compelled,  partly  by  the  withdrawal  of  subscribers,  partly 
by  the  want  of  a  sum  of  ready  money  in  hand,  to  suspend  again  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Churches  of  the  Archdeaconry,"  promised  this  year,  and  this 
notwithstanding  considerable  progress  had  been  made  both  by  Mr.  Poole  and 
the  artists  employed  in  the  description  and  illustration  of  the  Deanery  of 
Rutland.  Some  beautiful  drawings  on  the  table,  ready  for  the  hand  of  the 
engraver,  will  make  all  who  examine  them  regret  the  non -continuance  of  the 
work.  Time  alone  can  show  whether  at  a  future,  but  no  distant  time,  circum- 
stances may  lead  to  its  renewal. 

A  visit  made  during  the  summer  by  several  members  of  the  Society  to  the 
site  of  Pipwel  Abbey,  did  not  result  in  the  interest  that  was  anticipated,  but 
large  remains  of  a  very  remarkal^le  pavement  were  found  on  the  spot,  some 
specimens  of  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  secured  for  the  Society.  The  tiles 
differ  entirely  from  those  in  the  Society's  possession  from  the  same  place. 
They  are  not  of  the  us.ial  square  form,  but  circular  and  quatrefoil,    very 
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similar  to  some  re-laid  down  in  the  south  transept  of  Ely.  They  seem 
admirably  adapted  for  models  to  be  followed  in  the  present  day.  By  another 
meeting  I  hope  that  drawings  and  specimens  may  be  laid  before  you. 

There  remains  only  to  notice  the  successful  meeting  at  Coventry,  in  the 
spring,  where  we  met,  upon  their  own  very  interesting  ground,  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Society  of  Warwickshire.  The  meeting,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Brace- 
bridge,  was  attended  by  many  of  our  members,  and  papers  on  the  antiquities 
of  Warwickshire  and  Coventry  were  read  by  Mr.  Bloxam  and  Mr.  Staunton, 
while  Mr.  Poole  read  a  description  of  the  glorious  church  of  St.  ]SIichael,  with 
particular  reference  to  its  still  more  glorious  steeple.  It  was  at  that  time 
partially  under  repair,  and  could  only  be  \dewed  under  clouds  of  the  masons' 
dust,  but  a  party  of  nearly  200  adjourned  to  the  church  after  the  meeting  to 
listen  to  Mr.  Poole's  remarks.  We  were  told  that  it  was  to  be  all  cleaned  out 
and  finished  by  the  next  Saturday.  But  when,  some  months  after,  I  again 
visited  the  spot,  I  found  the  same  clouds  of  dust  enveloping  the  church,  and 
was  told  that  such  had  been  the  effect  of  the  remarks  made  at  the  meeting, 
that  not  only  had  the  churchwardens,  as  advised,  opened  the  blocked-up  tower 
arch,  but  that  one  person  had  undertaken  one  window,  and  another  another, 
till  at  length  sufficient  funds  had  been  raised  to  have  the  whole  clerestory 
scraped  and  restored.  The  excursion  was  made  on  the  following  day  to  the 
castles  of  Kenil  worth  and  Warwick,  the  latter  of  which,  by  the  kindness  of 
its  noble  owner,  was  thrown  open  to  the  members,  with  more  than  usual 
facilities  for  its  inspection.  At  both  places  Mr.  Hartshdrne  gave  a  most 
interesting  lecture  on  the  history  and  architecture  of  the  buildings,  which 
though  delivered  viva  voce,  I  hope  he  will  be  induced  to  transcribe  for  publica- 
tion in  our  next  Report.  One  other  most  gratifying  fact  I  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion, though  it  may  savour  somewhat  of  vain-glorying  if  considered  as  a  prooi 
that  the  members  present  did  not  unworthily  represent  the  Society  at  large. 
Shortly  after  our  return  home,  I  received  a  note  from  the  Mayor  of  Coventry 
(who,  together  with  several  members  of  the  corporation,  attended  our  meeting, 
and  dinner,  and  excursion),  begging  to  be  allowed,  in  concert  with  his  friends, 
in  consequence  of  the  gratification  they  had  derived  from  our  visit,  to  pay  all 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  meeting  in  his  ancient  city.  I  do  not  think  an 
Englishman  would  wish  any  better  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  kind  and 
hospitable  manner  in  which  we  had  been  welcomed  throughout. 

With  any  details  respecting  the  restoration  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  as  they  will 
fall  into  other  hands,  I  will  not  now  fatigue  this  meeting.  I  may  perhaps  be 
expected  to  say  a  word  of  justification  why  we  should  propose  to  take  this 
church  in  hand  before  that  of  St.  Peter  s  is  fully  complete.  There  is  much, 
as  usual,  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  people,  according  to  their  own  feelings, 
will  take  up  the  proverb  of  "  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,"^r  "  tv\o  strings  to 
your  bow ;"  but  1  believe  the  modem  reading  of  another  proverb  is  now  the 
most  received — "  It's  best  not  to  be  oft'  with  the  old  love,  before  you  are  on 
\\  ith  the  new  ^"  and  with  the  certainty  we  may  now  feel  that  we  shall  never  be 
without  many  churches  on  our  hands  to  restore,  combined  with  the  fact  of  the 
pressing  necessities  of  the  parish,  and  the  existence  of  a  committee  in  London 
to  take  in  hand,  if  it  could  be  disencumbered  of  its  present  fittings,  the  resto- 
ration, in  part  at  least,  of  the  Round,  as  a  memorial  to  our  late  President,  the 
committee  considered  the  time  was  come  to  fulfil  their  promise  of  assisting  the 
vicar,  and  churchwardens,  and  parishioners,  in  the  object  of  enlarging  and 
restoring  so  interesting  a  fabric.  And  faint-hearted  and  unworthy  of  their 
fathers  must  Englishmen  be,  if  they  cannot  at  least  preserve  such  relics  of  the 
chivalry  and  faith  of  ancient  times.  It  is  not  in  this  town  or  county  only, 
but  in  nine  parishes  out  of  every  ten,  that  the  state  of  our  churches,  even  as 
mere  ancient  monuments,  is  a  deadly  shame.  "We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  fact 
that  we  hardly  feel  the  reproach  it  conveys.  K  a  traveller  in  some  Eastern 
land  were  to  find  the  temples  of  idols  in  the  condition  in  which  many  of  our 
churches  may  be  found — rf  he  saw  all  order  and  comeliness  disregarded — the 
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vilest  and  the  coarsest  materials  alone  used  for  their  repair — furniture  and 
fittings  there  only  employed  which  would  be  spurned  from  domestic  use — 
would  he  not  be  justified  in  noting — "  The  faith  of  the  people  in  these  parts 
is  clearly  tottering  to  its  fall.  The  fine  old  temples  are  everywhere  disre- 
garded, and  where  repairs  are  made,  it  is  in  the  cheapest  way,  and  without 
reference  to  the  style  in  which  their  forefathers  built.  Though  the  greatest 
luxury  and  beauty  of  decoration  is  found  in  their  houses,  they  think  anything 
good  enough  for  their  temples,  which  are  damp,  and  full  of  lumber,  and  alto- 
gether uncared  for.  The  old  religion  is  clearly  worn  out.  We  may  expect 
in  a  few  years  their  faith  to  follow  the  fate  of  their  temples."  Would  not  the 
traveller  be  fully  justified  in  such  remarks?  You  will  not  require  me  to 
make  the  application  of  this  parable  to  ourselves.  Only  let  us  not  meanwhile 
complain  of  the  number  of  churches  we  are  called  upon  to  restore — rather  let 
us  complain  so  long  as  one  church  is  left  in  a  condition  unworthy  of  the  high 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 
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From  October  8,  1850,  to  October  8,  1851. 


Payments. 

£  s.    d. 

Balance  in  band,  Oct.  8, 1850     82  15  11 

Receipts  up  to  Oct.  8,  1851...  151  13     6 


£234 


Receipts. 

£     s.  d. 

Oct.  10,  1850.  Poole    12  18  6 

Nov.  1.  Strickland   1     4  0 

Feb.  3, 1851.  Deposit  account  100     0  0 

March  3.  Green   5  10  2 

April  14.  Parker  31     5  0 

May  19.  St.  Peter's  church...       5     0  0 

June  30.  Langley     4  15  9 

July  14.  Poole 4     9  6 

July  19.  Mercury  Office  5     3  9 

Aug.  5.  Herald  Office 7  12  0 

Sept.  6.  Hartwell  church    ...       5     0  0 

Sept.  30.  Savill  and  Co 63  19  3 

£246  17  11 


£     s.  d. 

Gross  Receipts  234     9  5 

Gross  Payments 246  17  11 

Balance  due  to  Treasurer,  Oct.  8,  1851   £12     8  6 


C.Smyth,  )    .    ,., 

Gr.  J.  Howard  Vyse,  \  ^'^ditors. 
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RESTORATION    OF    ST.  PETER'S    CHURCH, 
NORTHAMPTON. 


Churchivardens 


Committee. 

The  Lord  Bisbop  of  Peterborough  | 

The  Archdeacon  of  Northampton 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton, C/tairmaH 

Eev.  H.  De  Sausmarez,  Rector 

Eev.  C.  West 

Mr.  E.  Stanton, 

Mr.  Risbee, 

The  Earl  Spencer,  E.G. 

Tlic  Lord  Bateman 

The  Hon.  R.  Watson 

Sir  Henry  E.  L.  Dryden,  Bart. 

Rev.  Sir  G.  Robinson,  Bart. 

Captain  R.  H.  R.  Howard  Vyse,  M.P. 

W.  Mackworth  Dolben,  Esq. 

George  Baker,  Esq. 

Matthew  H.  Bloxam,  Esq. 

Sccrctartts. 


Langham  Christie,  Esq. 
William  Smyth,  Esq. 
Rev.  H.  J.  Bigge 
Rev.  J.  H.  Harrison 
Rev.  C.H.  Hartshorne 
Rev.  P.  H.  Lee 
Rev.  J.  P.  Lightfoot 
Rev.  G.  A.  Poole 
Rev.  H.  Rose 
Rev.  C.  Smvth 
Rev.  Dr.  Stoddart 
Rev.  C.  L.  Swainson 
Rev.  W.  Thornton 
Rev,  G.  S.  Howard  Vyse 
Rev.  W.  Wales. 


Rev.  Fiennes  S.  Trotmau,  R.D. 


Rev.  Thomas  James. 


treasurer. 

Rev.  H.  De  Sausmarez. 


The  state  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Northampton,  being  such  as  to  demand  a  Restoration 
of  a  kind  quite  independent  of  mere  legal  repair,  the  Architectural  Society  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Northampton  have  undertaken,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  and  the  Archdeacon,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Rector  and  the 
Parish  Authorities,  to  superintend  such  a  Restoration  as  shall  most  effectually  preserve 
in  its  integrity  a  fabric  of  so  much  interest  to  the  Town  and  County  of  Northampton. 
The  Committee  specially  appointed  for  St,  Peter's  have  procured  from  Mr.  Scott,  the 
Architect,  a  Report  on  the  present  state  of  the  Church,  and  its  proposed  Restoration,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which,  including  the  entire  refitting  of  the  interior,  which  will  almost 
double  the  present  accommodation,  is  about  2000/.  To  meet  this  cliarge,  the  Committee 
have  undertaken  to  solicit  Subscriptions  from  the  Town  and  County  of  Northampton 
and  the  Public  generally,  and  have  requested  the  Rural  Dean  to  communicate  with  all 
persons  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  work  they  have  taken  in  hand. 

(Signed)  Northampton,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Committee-Room,  Northamjjton,  June  2Cth,  1849. 
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The  Queen  Dowager 20 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch 30 

The  Duke  of  Cleveland 30 

The  Marquis  of  Exeter 30 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton      30 

The  Earl  Spencer   30 

The  Lord  Southampton 20 

The  Bisliop  of  Peterborough. .    20 

Rev.  R.  W.  Baxter 100 

(And,  if  he  is  spared  to  1850, 
another  100/.) 

Rev.  E.  Brown    20 

The  Lord  Bateman 10 

The  Hon.  R.  Watson 10 

Sir  Chas.  Knightley,  Bt.,  M.P.  10 
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Sir  C.  Isham,  Bart 

Sir  T.  Cartwright   

Rev.  Sir  G.  S.  Robinson,  Bart. 
The  Dean  of  Peterborough     . . 
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Rev.  Fiennes  S.  Trotman,  Rural  Dean  of  Northampton,  the  Vicarage,  Dallingtpn. 
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Addition  to  List  of  Bides. 
24.   That  any   grant  be  oousidered  to  I  claimer]  witbin  two  years  from  the  date  of 
have  lapsed  wbtch  shall    not    have  been  |  its  being  voted. 

Addition  to  List  of  Brasses. 
Flemish  brass  of  a  priest  iu  eucharistic  vestments,  from  Weusley,  Yorkshire. 


REPORT, 

Adopted  at  the  A nnucd  Meeting  at  York,  Oct.  9,  I80I. 

In  coming  before  the  Society  on  the  present  occasion,  your  committee  would 
beg  to  give  some  account  of  their  proceedings  during  the  past  year. 

In  the  last  Report,  mention  was  made  of  their  intention  of  uniting  with 
several  architectural  societies  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  an  annual  volume, 
which  should  be  given  to  each  member  of  the  associated  bodies  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  carried  into  effect,  and  you  have  already  received  the  inter- 
esting book,  which  3'our  committee  are  enabled  to  present,  containing  papers 
read  before  our  own  Society,  and  those  of  Northamptonshire,  Lincolnshire, 
Bedfordshire,  and  St.  Albans.  On  the  valuable  matter  to  be  found  in  this 
work,  your  committee  need  not  dilate  ;  but  they  cannot  refrain  from  congratu- 
lating the  members  that  so  excellent  a  volume  has  been  produced,  and  from 
auguring  well  from  it  for  the  increasing  usefulness  of  the  societies  in  the 
union. 

Allusion  was  also  made,  in  the  last  annual  Report,  to  the  importance  of 
holding  meetings  of  the  Society  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  which  might 
enable  persons  to  attend  who  are  prevented  by  distance  being  present  in 
York  at  the  usual  quarterly  meetings.  This  year,  your  committee  are  happy 
to  say  that  two  such  meetings  have  been  held ;  the  former,  at  Beverley, 
in  October  last,  which  was  presided  over  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  of  the 
East  Riding,  and  was  numerously  attended.  Two  papers  were  read  upon  that 
occasion  :  one,  "  On  the  Churches  of  Norfolk,"  by  J.W.  Hugall,  Esq.  ;  and  the 
other,  "  On  Kirkburn  Church,  Yorkshire,"  by  C.  Brereton,  Esq.  The  former 
of  these  papers  has  been  printed  in  the  volume  which  you  have  already  received, 
and  the  latter  it  is  proposed  to  publish  on  a  future  occasion.  The  other 
special  meeting  was  held  at  Ripon,  in  June  last,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Architectural  Society  of  Lincolnshire.  It  was  presided  over  by  the  Very  Rev. 
the  Dean,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Bishop,  and  attracted  great  interest 
in  the  neighbourhood.     Four  papers  were  read  upon  that  occasion : — 

1.  On  the  Local  Peculiarities  of  Architecture.     By  Sir  Charles  Anderson, 

Bart. 

2.  On  the  Saxon  Church  of  Stowe,  Lincolnshire.    By  the  Rev.  G.  Atkinson, 

Incumbent  of  Stowe. 

3.  On    the  Churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wensleydale.      By  J.  W. 

Hugall,  Esq. 

4.  On  the  Recent  Excavations  at  Fountains  AWxy.   By  J.  R.  Walbran,  Esq. 

After  the  meeting,  the  party  visited  the  ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey,  which 
were  kindly  thrown  open  to  them  by  the  Earl  de  Grej^,  and  on  the  following 
day  an  excursion  was  made  to  the  Churches  of  Tanfield,  Wensley,  Spenithorne, 
and  Bedale,  Jervaulx  and  Coverham  Abbeys,  and  Middleham  Church  and 
Castle.     On  both  occasions,  considerable  interest  was  derived  from  the  presence 
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of  Mr.  Walbran,  under  whose  superintendence  the  recent  excavations  at 
Fountains  Abbey  have  been  conducted,  and  who  has  long  made  the  antiquities 
of  Ripon  and  its  neighbourhood  his  peculiar  study.  Attention  was  drawn,  at 
Middleham,  to  the  dangerous  state  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ruins  of 
the  castle,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  it  was  agreed  that 
a  memorial  should  be  presented  to  Colonel  Wood,  the  proprietor,  calling  his 
notice  to  the  fact.  The  memorial  was  received  with  great  courtesy  by  the 
Colonel,  who  promised  to  visit  the  castle,  and  has  expressed  his  willingness  to 
receive  the  advice  of  the  Societies  as  to  the  steps  that  ought  to  be  taken. 

The  usual  quarterly  meetings  of  the  Society  have  been  held  in  York,  on  the 
appointed  days.  Your  committee  are  not  able  to  report  many  fresh  grants 
during  the  year.  In  fact,  they  feel  that  the  heavy  expense  entailed  upon  them, 
by  their  share  for  the  publication  of  the  annual  volume,  will  effectually  prevent 
their  making  grants  as  heretofore ;  but  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
present  arrangement  will  be  found  better  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  the  Society, 
and  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  members  at  large.  During  this  year,  however, 
they  have  to  record  the  following  grants — namely,  15/.  for  the  restoration  of 
the  east  windows  of  St.  John's  Church,  Ousebridge,  York  ;  61.  for  a  reredos 
in  St.  Saviour's  Church,  York ;  and  21.  for  the  baptistry  in  the  same. 

The  committee  have  made  the  following  additions  to  their  library  during 
the  same  time  : — 

Dolman's  Examples  of  Ancient  Pulpits  in  England,  4to. 

The  Glossary  of  Architecture,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  in  York,  8vo. 

Willis's  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem,  8vo. 

Atthill's  History  of  Middleham  Church,  Yorkshire,  4to. 

Sharpe's  Seven  Periods  of  Pointed  Architecture,  8vo. 

Freeman's  History  of  Llandaff  Cathedral,  8vo. 

Freeman's  Development  of  Window  Tracery  in  England,  8vo. 

And  several  numbers  of  works  in  continuation. 

The  following  presents  have  also  been  received  : — 

Remarks  on  the  Parish  Church  of  Kildwick,  in  Craven,  from  the  Rev.  J. 

C.  Fawcett. 
Kelke's  Churchyard  Manual,  from  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Batty. 
Transactions  of 'the  Exeter  Architectural  Society,  vol.  iii.  part  3,  and  vol. 

iv.  part  1,  from  the  Society. 
Reports  of  the  Oxford  Architectural   Society  for  the  years  1848-9  and 

1849-50,  from  the  Oxford  Society. 
No.    I.  of  the    Architectural    Quarterly   Review^  from   INTr.   Bell,    the 

publisher. 
Two  copies  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Mediaeval  Art,  from  IST.  J. 

Cottingham,  Esq. 
An   Engraving   of  Kirk   Fenton  and  Sherburne  Churches,   from  Mr. 
J.  Dixon. 
Four  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  Society. 

Your  committee  regret  to  add,  that  during  the  past  year  they  have  lost  the 
services  of  a  very  active  member  of  their  body,  J.  W.  Hugall,  Esq.,  one  of 
their  secretaries,  who  has  been  compelled  to  resign  in  consequence  of  his 
removal  to  a  distant  county.  Your  committee,  however,  anxious  to  retain 
their  connexion  with  Mr.  Hugall,  have  added  his  name  to  the  list  of  honorary 
members. 
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THE  TREASURER  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE   SOCIETY. 


1851  Dr.  £    s.    d. 

To  Balance  of  last  Account.,,  220  13     5 


Subscriptions  and  Arrears  re- 
ceived         53  10     0 


£274     3     5 


1851                        Cr.  £    s. 
Grants — viz.,  for 

Font  in  Bilton  Church  ...  10     0 

St.  Sampson's,  York  10     0 

St.     John's,     Ousebridge, 

York     15     0 

Books  and  Stationery     72  14 

Attendance  and  Repairs 6  13 

Savill  &  Edwards  for  share 
of  combined  Reports,  Pa- 
pers, &c 54     5 

Rent,  Taxes,  and  Collector's 

Fee 3     2 

Paid  by  Secretary  14  18 

Balance  to  next  Account  ...  87     9 

£274     3 


0 
0 

0 
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October  9th,  1851. 


Robert  Davies,  Auditor. 
R.  Eaton  Batty,  Treasurer, 
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Membei'S  elected  since  last  Report. 
l^onorarp. 
Place,  George  Gordon,  Esq.,  Architect  Nottingham 
Poole,  Rev.  George  Ayliffe,  Welford,  ,Northants. 


Annual. 
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Badcock,  Rev.  J.,  LL.D.,  Little    Carltou 

Rectory,  Louth 
Bennett,  Rev.  E.  L.,  Long  Sutton 
Collis,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Boston 
Cracroft,  Rev.  Robert,  Harrington,  Spilsby 


Dixon,  T.  J.,  Esq.,  Holton,  Caistoi' 
Mackintosh,  .1.  Esq.,  M.D.,  Caistor 
Moore,  Maurice  Peter,  Esq.,  Sleaford 
Peacock,  Edward,  Esq.,  jun.,  Bottesford 

Moors,  Messingham 
Rawnsley,  Rev.  E.,  Raithby  Hall,  Spilsby. 


Additions  to  the  Library  since  last  Rejoort. 


Archseological  Institute,    Report  of  Pro- 
ceedings of,  at  Norwich,  8vo,  1847. 

Report  of,  at  Lin- 
coln, 8vo,  1848. 

Architectural  Quarterly  Review,  No.  I. 

Boutell's  (Rev.  C.)   Monumental  Brasses 
of  England,  large  paper,  folio. 

Dolman's  Ancient  Pulpits,  4to. 

Gloucestershire — Petit's  (Rev.  J.  L.)  Ac- 
count of  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  8vo,  1848. 

Herefordshire  —  Lewis's   Description    of 
Kilpeck  Church,  small  folio. 

Lincolnshire — Louth,  Notices  of,  Notitice 
Ludffi,  8vo,  1834. 

Padley  (J.   S.)  Remains    of 

Ancient   Architecture   in  Lincolnshire, 
4to,  1851. 

Sanderson's  (Bisliop)  Survey 


of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  8vo,  1851. 

Stark  (A.),  History  and  An- 


tiquities of  Gainsborough,  with  Topo 
graphical   and    Descriptive    Account  of 
Stow,  8vo,  1H17. 

Notes  and  Queries,  from  the  commence- 
ment, Nov.  1849. 

On  the  Origin  of  the  Early  English  Style, 
4to,  MS.,  with  illustrations.  By  Rev. 
C.  Terrot. 


The  folloiving  Tracts  have  been  bound  up 
in  an  8uo  vol.  labelled  Church  Famphkts : 

A  Few  Hints  on  the  Study  ofEcclesias' 
tical  Antiquities,  C.  C.  S.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    1842. 

A  Few  Words  to  Church  Builders,  with 
Appendix,  CCS.  Second  Edition, 
1842. 

Church  Enlargement  and  Church  Ar- 
rangement, C  C  S.     1843. 

History  of  Pues,  C  C  S.  Third  Edition. 
1843. 

Argument  for  the  Greek  Origin  of  the 
Monogram,  I.  H.  S.,  C.  C  S.     1841. 

A  Paper  on  Monuments.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Armstrong.     1844. 

Popular  Tracts  on  the  Burial  Service, 
No.  III. 

Practical  Remarks  on  Belfries  and  Bell- 
ringers.     By  H.  T.  Ellacombe.     1850. 

Remarks  on  the  Principles  of  Gothic  Ar- 
chitecture, as  applied  to  Parish  Churches. 
By  J.  L.  Petit.     1846. 

On  a  Monumental  Effigy  in  Conington 
Church,  Hunts.  By  M.  H.  Bloxam, 
Esq. 
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The  following  Reports  of  other  Architec- 
tural Societies  are  in  the  Society's 
Library  : — 

Ecclesiological  (late  Cambridge  Camden) 
Society,  1840,  41, 42, 43,  44,  47,  48, 49. 

Oxford,  1841,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  48,  49, 
50. 

Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  1844,  45. 

Yorkshire,  1844,  46,  49. 

Bristol  and  West  of  England,  1842,  44, 
47,  48,  49. 

Liclifield,  1842,  46. 

Nortbampton,  1844,  45,  48. 

Report  of  a  Meeting  of  British  Archaeolo- 
gical Association,  1845. 

Additional  Prints,  Drawings,  &c. 

Deeping  Fen,  St.  Nicholas's  Church — 
exterior. 

Grantham  Church — exterior. 

St.  John  the  Baptist,  Leen  Side,  Not- 
tingham— exterior  and  interior. 

Saleby  Church — exterior. 

Stamford — 2  views  of,  from'S.  W. 

■ St.   Mary's    Church — tower  and 

spire. 

All  Saint's — exterior. 

Lincoln  Cathedral — drawing  of  east  win- 
dow. 

Tupholme  Abbey — drawing  and  plan  of 
pulpit. 

Rothwell — drawing  of  font. 

Swaton — drawing  of  fresco  over  chancel 
arch. 

Elloe  Stone — drawing  of. 

St.  Mary-le-Wigford — tracing  of  monu- 
mental head-stone. 

A  Sheet  of  Monumental  Head-Stones, 
published  by  R.  Sunter,  York. 

Tracing  of  Stained  Glass  from  Bag  En- 
derby,  and  Grimoldby  Churches. 

An  Engraving  of  the  Brass  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Waller,  at  the  Great  Exhibition, 
1851. 

Catalogue  of  the  Drawings  of  Churches 
&c.  contained  in  the  large  Portfolio. 

Asgarby — exterior. 

Ashby  Puerorum — tower,  exterior. 

West — exterior. 

Auborne — tower  arch  and  window. 

Baumber — exterior. 

Barkwith,  East — exterior,  font. 

West — exterior. 

Barlings  Abbey — ruins,  3  drawings. 

Barton-on-Humber — doorways  and  win- 
dows in  the  tower  of  St.  Peter's,  4  draw- 
ings. 

Benni  worth — exterior,  doorway  and  cross. 

Bolingbroke,  Old — exterior,  windows  and 
details. 

Boston — remains  of  monastery,  incised 
slab. 


Bracebridge — plan,  south  elevation,  de- 
tails. 

Brauuston- -tower  and  south-west  angle  of 
nave,  exterior. 

Broughton — tower  arch,  doorway,  details. 

Bucknall — exterior,  font,  details. 

Caistor — old  arch  in  wall  of  tower. 

Clee — tower  arch,  doorway  and  windows, 
5  drawings. 

Donington  -on-Bain — exterior,  font. 

Edlington — exterior,  doorway,  details. 

Elkington,  South — interior. 

Enderby,  Bag — exterior,  font. 

Wood — exterior,  piscina. 

Ewerby — Easter  Sepulchre. 

Fiskerton — doorway,  piscina, 

Gautby — exterior. 

Greetham — exterior. 

Greetwell — exterior,  font. 

Haltham — exterior,  font,  piscina,  screen, 
doorway. 

Hal  ton — exterior. 

Hareby — exterior,  font,  details. 

Harmstone — tower,  window,  and  sound 
hole. 

Heckinglon — Easter  Sepulchre. 

Hemingby — exterior. 

Helton  Beckering — exterior. 

Holton-le-Clay — chancel  arch. 

Horncastle — exterior. 

Horsington — exterior, 

Keddington — doorway  and  window. 

Kirkby — exterior. 

East — low   side    window,   Easter 


effigy, 


Sepulchre. 
Kirkstead  —  exterior,    sculptured 

plan  of  abbey. . 
Langton,  by  Wragby — tower. 

by  Horncastle — exterior. 

Lincoln   Cathedral — 5   small   sketches  of 

exterior,  Easter  Sepulchre. 
St.PeteratGowts — tower,  window, 

and  sculpture  in  tower. 

St.  Benedict— west  end  exterior. 

St.  Mary  le-Wigford — tower,  east 

end,  window  in  tower. 

Monks'  House — general  view,  de- 


tails. 


Episcopal  Palace — stone  beam. 

High  Bridge — 5  drawings. 

Mareham-on-tbeHill — exterior. 

Marton — exterior,  doorway,  details. 

Miningsby — exterior,  window  in  chancel, 
carved  slab. 

Minting — exterior,  slab. 

Moorby — exterior,  font. 

Navenby — Easter  Sepulchre. 

Nettleham — font. 

Panton — exterior. 

Ranby — tower. 

Middle  Rasen,  St.  Peter's — low  side  win- 
dow, exterior  and  interior. 

Revesby — tower,  font. 
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Rothwell — doorway,  auJ  window  iu  tower. 

Roughton — exterior,  font,  and  window. 

Salmonby — exterior  and  interior. 

Scamblesby — exterior  and  details. 

Scrivelsby — exterior,  font,  and  details. 

Somersby  —  exterior,  churchyard  cross, 
doorway,  and  stoup. 

Sooierton  Castle — exterior,  interior,  de- 
tails. 

Sotby — exterior. 

Stixwould — 3  sculptured  slabs,  2  bosses, 
and  details. 

Stoke  Rochford — font. 

Stow — doorway,  tower  arches,  and  details. 

Stnrtou  Magna — exterior. 

Tetford — exterior,  gable  cross. 

Thirableby — exterior. 

Thornton — exterior. 

Thorpe-on- the- Hill — tower. 

Torksey — font. 

Toynton,  High — exterior. 

Toyntou,  Low — exterior,  font. 


Tupholme  Abbey — 4  drawings. 

Waith — tower  window. 

Washingborough — chest. 

Wickenby — exterior,  details. 

Wilksb)' — exterior,  font. 

Williugham,  South — screen. 

Winceby — exterior. 

Wispington — exterior,  chest,  chancel  arch. 

Woodhall — exterior. 

Wragby — exterior. 

Wragby,  Old  Church — exterior  and  interior. 


-j^T         {  Hawton — Easter  Sepulchre. 
I  Walkeringham — font. 
( Laughton-in-le-Morthen — font 
Yorksh.    Ti^khill-font. 

Filey — pier,  font. 
(Couisboro'  Castle — doorway. 
Northants  j  Brixworth-doorway. 

(Earls  Barton — doorway. 
Winchester,  El  ants — font. 
Sudbury,  Suffolk — incised  slab. 


*#*  As  it  is  very  desirable  that,  as  far  as  possible,  drawings  of  all  the  churches  in  Lin- 
colnshire should  be  in  the  Society's  Collection,  the  attention  of  members  and  others 
is  especially  requested  to  the  above  list,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  induced  to  exert 
themselves  to  supply  the  deficiencies. 

Rubbings  of  Brasses  received  since  last  JReport. 

c.  1430  A  Civilian  in  gown,  with  the  arms  of  Clopton,  from  Long  Melford,  Suffolk, 
c.  1430  A  Female  figure,  with  chaplet  on  her  head,  from  Long  Melford,  Suffolk, 
lolO  John  Reed,  Merchant  of  the  Staple  of  Calais,  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  from 
Wrangle,  Lincolnsliire. 
c.  1520  A  Female   figure  kneeling,    with   arms    emblazoned  on  her  cloak  —  harry, 
nebuly,  a  chief  ermine — palimpsest;  on  the  reverse,  part  of  a  very  elaborate 
canopy  of  a  Flemish  brass,  c.  1390.  In  private  possession. 
c.  1520  Sir  William  Ayscough  and  Lady,  from  Stallingborough,  Lincolnshire. 
1610  Wife  and  Children  of  Sir  Edward  Ayscough,  from  Stallingborough. 
1850  Inscription  to  Ann,  relict  of  William  Hodson,  from  Swineshead,  Lincolnshire. 
Executed  by  Mr.  Waller,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society. 


REPORT, 

Adopted  at  the  General  Annual  Meeting  at  Spalding,  Sept.  10,  1851. 


Your  Committee,  in  presenting  their  Eighth  Report  to  the  Society,  cannot 
allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  paying  a  well- deserved  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  our  patrons,  who  has  been  taken  from  amongst  us  during 
the  past  year — the  late  Marquis  of  Northampton.  With  us,  indeed,  his  con- 
nexion was  little  more  than  honorary,  but  the  active  part  which  he  took  in 
societies  of  a  similar  nature,  and  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  he  entered 
into  everything  connected  with  archaeology,  call  for  acknowledgment  from  us, 
who,  at  our  first  outset,  were  encouraged  by  his  support,  and  cheered  by  bis 
approval.  Other  societies,  more  intimately  connected  with  him,  will  no 
doubt  speak  of  his  merits  in   more  appropriate  terms.     They  know  better 
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than  we  do  of  what  they  have  been  deprived.  Still,  we  feel  we  should  not  be 
doing  our  duty,  did  we  not  bear  our  testimony  to  the  loss  which  we,  in  common 
with  all  lovers  of  archaeology,  have  sustained. 

Passing  from 'this  theme  to  the  principal  occurrences  of  the  past  year,  we 
would  hope  that  the  volume  of  Reports  and  Papers  published  by  this  Society, 
in  conjunction  with  four  others,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  every  member,  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Society.  We  regret  the 
delay  which  took  place  in  the  publication,  but  which  arose  from  causes  quite 
unavoidable  :  in  a  first  publication  of  the  kind,  unforeseen  difficulties  and  causes 
of  delay  are  sure  to  occur.  Some  of  the  Societies  did  not  send  in  their  con- 
tributions in  time.  There  was  some  delay  and  difficulty  in  fixing  on  the  type 
to  be  employed,  and  in  making  arrangements  respecting  the  illustrations ;  and, 
lastly,  the  appearance  of  the  volume  was  kept  back  for  more  than  a  month,  in 
order  to  give  time  for  the  production  of  a  wood  cut  to  accompany  one  of  the 
papers.  The  expense,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  exceeds  what  was  originally  calcu- 
lated upon,  yet  we  hope  that  when  the  size  of  the  volume  and  the  interesting 
nature  of  its  contents  are  taken  into  consideration,  there  would  not  have  been 
any  real  ground  for  complaint  on  that  head,  even  had  the  expense  been  larger 
than  it  is.  The  uniformly  favourable  manner  in  which  the  volume  has  been 
noticed  by  the  press  is  very  encouraging,  and  we  hope  that  our  subsequent 
publications  may  be  equally  successful,  while  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  expense  in  future  years  will  be  materially  reduced. 

The  meeting  at  Ripon,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Yorkshire  Society,  in 
June  last,  was  attended  by  very  few  of  our  own  members.  The  distance  from 
home,  and  perhaps  the  attractions  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  may  have  contri- 
buted to  this  result.  The  Society  will,  however,  be  glad  to  learn  that  in  every 
other  respect  the  meeting  was  most  satisfactory.  We  beg  leave  to  direct 
attention  to  Sir  C.  Anderson's  suggestion,  embodied  in  the  paper  he  read  on 
that  occasion,  relative  to  the  formation  of  a  collection  of  the  stones  used  for 
building  in  different  localities,  with  some  description  of  the  qualities  of  each, 
and  shall  be  very  happy  to  preserve  and  arrange  any  specimens  that  may  be 
entrusted  to  them.  The  visits  to  Ripon  Minster  and  Fountains  Abbey, 
derived  great  additional  interest  from  the  elucidations  of  that  most  zealous 
local  antiquary,  Mr.  Walbran,  who  pointed  out  the  recent  discoveries  at 
Fountains  Abbey,  of  the  Abbot's  house  and  other  parts  of  the  monastery, 
made  during  the  progress  of  excavations  which  he  himself  superintended. 
The  excursion  on  the  next  day  to  Jervaulx  Abbey,  Middleham  Castle,  and 
Wensley,  was  most  successful.  One  satisfactory  result  arising  from  this 
excursion  may  be  noticed.  The  interesting  ruins  of  Middleham  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  great  Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick,  appeared  to  the  visitors  to  be  in  a 
dangerous  state  of  dilapidation  and  decay,  and  a  memorial  to  Colonel  Wood, 
the  owner  of  the  ruins,  was  drawn  up  and  presented  in  the  name  of  the  two 
Societies,  calling  his  attention  to  the  circumstance.  A  most  courteous  answer 
has  been  received  from  Colonel  Wood,  expressing  his  readiness  to  do  all  that 
may  be  necessary  to  render  the  ruins  safe  and  accessible  to  the  public. 

We  would  fain  hope  that  the  place  of  meeting  for  this  day  will  not  be 
deemed  to  have  been  ill-chosen;  indeed,  when  we  remember  the  peculiar 
interest  which  Spalding  possesses  in  the  eyes  of  all  archaeologists,  not  only 
from  the  beautiful  churches,  of  which  it  is  the  centre,  but  also  from  being,  as 
we  may  say,  the  cradle  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  it  will  only  seem  natural 
that  we  should  wish  to  profess  our  respect  for  the  labours  of  Maurice  Johnson 
and  his  contemporaries,  as  pioneers  in  the  path  we  are  treading — labours,  be 
it  remembered,  undertaken  under  circumstances  much  more  disadvantageous 
than  our  own,  when  archaeology  was  a  science  unknown  and  uncared  for,  and 
when  no  Rickraan  or  Bloxam  had  yet  arisen  to  teach  its  rudiments,  to  impart 
to  the  otherwise  unmeaning  masses  of  stone  a  voice  and  language  of  their  own, 
and  by  careful  comparison  and  slow  induction,  worked  out  with  an  ingenuity 
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worthy  of  a  Buekland  or  a  Cuvier,  to  educe  from  the  scattered  fragments  of 
mediaeval  art  a  systematic  and  consistent  whole. 

An  excursion,  to  extend  over  two  days,  has  been  arranged  for  to-morrow, 
embracing  the  fine  line  of  churches  between  Spalding  and  Lynn,  terminating 
for  the  night  at  Lynn.  The  next  morning  we  propose  to  go  from  Lynn  to 
Wisbech,  and  from  Wisbech  to  return  to  Spalding  in  time  for  the  evening 
trains. 

\V"ith  regard  to  our  operations  in  the  way  of  church  work,  we  have  to  report 
that  the  plans  for  re-building  North  Elkington  Church  have  undergone  most 
careful  revision  and  consideration,  and  that  our  recommendations  have  been 
in  almost  every  instance  carried  out.  Mr.  Teulon,  of  London,  is  the  architect 
who  has  prepared  the  plans,  and  Messrs.  Roebuck  and  Ryley,  of  Louth,  are 
executing  the  work.  The  style  chosen  is  Early  English,  with  a  high  pitched 
roof  and  wooden  spire  ;  the  windows  are  lancets,  and  the  pulpit  has  been 
taken  from  one  still  existing  in  the  ruins  of  Tupholme  Abbey,  near  Lincoln. 

Oak  seats  for  the  chancel  of  Hoi  ton  Beckering  Church,  near  Wragby,  have 
been  carved  by  Mr.  Swaby,  of  Marsh  Chapel,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee. Since  they  were  put  down,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  re- 
build the  chancel  itself,  and  plans  for  the  work  have  been  laid  before  us, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Lincoln,  under  whose  superintendence  the 
work  is  now  proceeding.  We  had  much  pleasure  in  reporting  favourably  of 
the  plans,  whilst  we  recommended  some  few  alterations,  principally  on  points 
of  minor  importance. 

A  monumental  brass  tablet,  to  be  placed  in  Swineshead  Church,  which  we 
have  been  requested  to  procure,  is  now  being  executed  by  Mr.  Waller,  in 
London.  These  cases  are  mentioned,  not  from  their  intrinsic  importance,  but 
in  order  to  show  the  kind  of  work  we  are  glad  to  undertake  ;  and  we  venture 
to  express  an  opinion,  that  were  we  more  frequently  consulted  in  such 
matters,  instead  of  the  bricklayer  and  carpenter  being  allowed  to  have  their 
own  way,  not  only  would  much  gross  barbarism  be  avoided,  but  the  expense, 
in  very  nearly  every  case,  would  be  materially  reduced. 

We  cannot  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject  without  adverting  to  the  exten- 
sive restorations  going  on  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  Mr.  Carpenter  is 
engaged  on  the  chancel  of  the  magnificent  church  at  Algarkirk,  and  to  the 
great  work  now  in  progress  at  Boston,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Place,  of  Nottingham.  We  had  great  pleasure  in  giving  an  opinion  in  favour 
of  plain  square-headed  seats,  as  opposed  to  carved  poppy  heads,  for  re-seating 
the  nave  of  Boston  Church,  and  we  wish  now  to  state  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  has  been  undertaken,  and  the  liberal  spirit  in  vshich  it  has 
been  supported,  call  for  the  warmest  praise.  The  restoration,  in  a  proper 
manner,  of  a  church  of  the  size  and  importance  of  Boston,  will  have  an  effect 
on  the  whole  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate,  and  make  itself  felt  in  quarters  where  its  influence  w^ould  not  be 
suspected.  Should  the  Society  be  willing  to  mark  their  approval  of  this  great 
work,  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  them  the  election  of  Mr.  Place  as  an 
honorary  member.  Mr.  Place  is  well  known  in  many  parts  of  the  county  by 
the  churches  he  has  built,  and  also  by  his  beautiful  drawings  of  the  chancel  of 
Hawton  Church,  near  Newark,  which  were  published  by  the  Cambridge 
Camden  Society  ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  what  he  is  now  doing  at  Boston  will 
be  accomplished  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner,  as  that  the  Society  will  have  every 
reason  to  feel  proud  of  enrolling  his  name  among  its  members. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  seeing  Mr.  G.  Ayliffe  Poole  at  the  meeting  to-day. 
The  great  kindness  of  Mr.  Poole  in  attending  our  meetings,  and  his  readiness 
in  furnishing  papers  for  our  amusement  and  instruction,  joined  with  the  distin- 
guished name  he  has  earned  for  himself  among  the  church  architects  of  the 
day,  induce  us  to  suggest  that  a  similar  compliment  should  be  paid  to  bin), 
and  that  he  should  be  requested  to  allow  his  name  to  be  placed  on  our  list  of 
honorary  members. 
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We  hope  that  the  Society  will  determine  to-day  where  the  meetings  for  the 
next  year  should  be  held ;  with  regard  to  the  spring  meeting,  we  think  our 
friends  in  the  "neighbourhood  of  Grantham  have  a  claim  upon  us,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  consult  their  wishes  in  fixing  on  a  place  of  meeting.  If  not  incon- 
venient to  them,  we  would  wish  to  recommend  Sleaford,  as  a  place  within 
easy  distance  of  Grantham,  which  the  Society  has  not  yet  visited,  and  which 
commands  some  of  the  most  interesting  churches  in  Lincolnshire.  If, 
however,  our  Grantham  friends  should  prefer  the  place  of  meeting  being  fixed 
nearer  their  own  doors,  we  shall  feel  bound  to  attend  to  their  suggestions. 

With  regard  to  the  autumn  meeting,  we  would  suggest  that  perhaps  it 
might  be  held  among  the  ruins  of  Thornton  College,  near  the  H umber ;  on 
which  occasion,  perhaps,  our  Yorkshire  friends  would  not  object  to  cross  the 
Humber,  to  join  us  in  exploring  those  interesting  ruins. 

The  following  presents,  for  which  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due, 
have  been  received  since  the  last  Report : — 

From  the  Archseological  Institute — a  copy  of  the  Lincoln  volume. 

From  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society — the  Report  for  1850. 

From   the  Rev.    C.  Boutell — a  large  paper  copy  of  his  Work  on  the 

Monumental  Brasses  of  England. 
From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parkinson — the  three  first  vols,  of  Notes  and  Queries. 
From  the  Rev.  F.  Laurent — Stark's  Antiquities  of  Gainsborough  and 

Stow ;   ]N"otiti8e  Ludae  ;  and  a  print  of  Saleby  Church. 
From  W.  A.   Nicholson,   Esq. — a   drawing   of    the   East   Window  of 

Lincoln  Cathedral. 
From  the  Rev.  C.  Terrot — a  Book  containing  Illustrations  of  the  manner 

in  which  Gothic  Architecture  is  indebted  to  the  clover  leaf;  some 

Drawings  of  the  High  Bridge,    Lincoln;    and  some   Impressions   of 

Seals  in  Gutta  Percha. 
From  the  Rev.  H.  Knapp — a  Drawing  of  a  Fresco  in  Swaton  Church. 
From  the  Rev.  H.  Maclean — a  Drawing  of  the  Font  at  Rothwell. 
From  the  Rev.   F.  P.  Lowe — a  copy  of  Bishop  Sanderson's  Survey  of 

Lincoln   Cathedral;  a   Tracing  of  a  Head-stone  from  St.    Mary-le- 

Wigford  ;  a  Rubbing  of  a  Palimpsest  Brass  (in  private  possession)  ;  two 

Rubbings  from  Long  Melford  Church  ;  two  Rubbings  from  Stalling- 

borough  Church  ;  &  Tracings  of  Stained  Glass  from  Grimoldby  Church. 
From  Sir  C.  Anderson — Tracings   of  Stained  Glass  from  Bag  Enderby 

Church. 
From  the  Rev.  E.  Moore — a  Drawing  of  the  Elloe  Stone. 
From  the  Rev.  R.  F.   Wright — a  Rubbing  of  a  Brass  from  Wrangle 

Church. 
From  Mr.  Ridge,  of  Grantham — a  Print  of  Grantham  Church. 
From  Mr.  Job  Bradshaw — two  Prints  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 

Baptist,  Leen  Side,  Nottingham. 
From  Mr.  Bell,  the  publisher — the  first  number  of  the   Architectural 

Quarterly  Review. 
From  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller — an  Engraving  of  the  Monumental  Brass  placed 

by  him  in  the  Great  Exhibition. 

We  were  disappointed  in  our  expectation  of  being  able  to  get  rid  of  our 
room  last  year,  as  the  notice  to  quit,  owing  to  a  mistake,  was  not  delivered  in 
time.  We  will,  however,  take  care  that  our  tenancy  shall  terminate  at  the 
end  of  the  current  year,  and  if  any  opportunity  occurs  of  getting  rid  of  the 
room  before  that  period,  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  it.     We  hope  lobe  able  to 
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secure  a  room  at  the  Society's  bookseller's,  Mr.  Edwards,  which  will  be  much 
more  convenient,  quite  large  enough  for  our  purpose,  and  may  be  had  at  a 
much  lower  rent. 

The  accounts  of  the  Society  are  not  yet  made  up,  but  will  be  before  the  Report 
is  sent  to  press.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  present  any  other 
than  the  usual  satisfactory  appearance,  notwithstanding  the  increased  expendi- 
ture consequent  on  the  production  of  the  volume  of  Reports  and  Papers. 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  we  may  be  allowed  to  congratulate  the  Society  on 
the  satisfactory  account  we  are  enabled  to  render  of  our  stewardship. 
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Balance   of  Last   Year's  Ac- 
count       22  18 
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Eeceived  of  Mr.  Lowe  for  Pa- 
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Received  for  Manchester  Card  0  0 

Entrances 3  0 

Compositions    5  0 

Subscriptions  and  Arrears    ...  51  0 
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Edwards'  Bill  for  Books,  &c.  27  14 
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REPORT, 


Adopted  at  the  General  Amiual  Meeting  held  at  Bedford, 
Nov.  11,  1851. 

The  Council  of  the  Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society, 
in  presenting  their  Report  for  1850 — 51,  have  much  pleasure  in  congratu- 
lating the  members  generally,  on  the  increased  efficiency  and  the  improved 
prospects  of  the  Society.  Having  overcome  some  of  the  numerous  diffi- 
culties which  attended  its  first  formation  and  its  early  efforts,  the  Society 
appears  to  have  become  more  generally  known  and  its  usefulness  more  highly 
appreciated. 

It  is  with  extreme  sorrow  that  the  Council  state  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  that  they  have  sustained  a  severe  calamity  in  the  loss  of  several  very 
distinguished  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton,  who  kindly  took  a  warm  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  Society,  must  be  lamented,  as  well  as  Lord  Alford,  by  every 
friend  to  science  and  every  well-wisher  to  his  country. 
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The  St)ciety  has  also  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  one  of  its  very 
active  and  efficient  officers,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Browne. 

The  plan  announced  in  the  last  Report  of  publishing,  conjointly  with  other 
societies,  such  Memoirs  as  might  appear  to  demand  a  permanent  furm  and 
general  circulation,  has  been  carried  into  execution.  A  volume  has  been 
gratuitously  delivered  to  all  the  members  of  the  Society,  containing  Memoirs 
read  before  the  following  societies — viz., 

1.  The  Architectural  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton. 

2.  The  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. 

3.  The  Lincolnshire  Architectual  Society. 

4.  The  Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society. 

5.  The  St.  Albans  ditto. 

It  does  not  become  the  council  to  characterize  this  volume  further  than  by 
stating,  that  its  contents  extend  over  a  very  wide  range  of  interesting  subjects, 
and  that  the  essays  on  these  subjects  have  received  a  very  favourable  notice 
from  the  usual  channels  of  periodical  criticism.  The  council  consider  that 
the  tendency  of  this  plan  has  been  to  obtain  an  increased  support  t>  the 
Society,  and  to  give  general  satisfaction  to  the  members,  who  thus  receive  a 
volume  annually,  which  may  fairly  be  considered  an  ample  equivalent  for 
their  subscriptions. 

The  council  regret  that  they  cannot  announce  any  great  progress  in  the 
collection  of  materials  for  the  improvement  of  the  histories  of  the  county 
which  at  present  exist.  Something,  however,  has  been  done.  The  collections 
of  MSS.  now  in  the  Bedford  Library  have  been  examined  by  a  committee 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  their  report,  laid  before  the  council 
on  the  20th  of  Maj'  last,  is  now  accessible  to  the  members  of  the  Society. 
The  subject,  however,  still  continues  to  engage  the  anxious  attention  of  the 
council,  and  they  trust,  that  although  many  discouragements  must  be 
expected,  a  slow  but  steady  progress  will  eventually  be  made.  The  very 
valuable  paper  on  Northill  Church,  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  Taddy,  at  Leighton 
Buzzard,  is  a  specimen  of  the  communications  which  they  have  more  parti- 
cularly invited,  and  of  which  they  trust  many  examples  will  continue  to  be 
furnished. 

The  only  public  meeting  held  by  the  Society  this  year  took  place  at 
Leighton  Buzzard,  on  the  21st  of  August,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bucking- 
hamshire Archaeological  and  Architectural  Society.  It  was  more  numerously 
attended  than  any  previous  meeting,  and  appeared  to  excite  very  considerable 
interest  in  the  subjects  to  which  the  Memoirs  then  read  related.  The  council 
cannot  forbear  to  mention,  that  for  the  success  which  attended  that  meeting 
they  were  very  much  indebted  to  the  able  assistance  and  the  effective  arrange- 
ments of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson,  vicar  of  Leighton  Buzzard.  They  con- 
gratulate the  Society  on  having  secured  the  co-operation  of  a  gentleman  so 
distinguished  as  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  so  calculated  to  promote  the  pursuits  to 
which  the  Society  is  devoted.  The  Memoirs  read  on  that  occasion  were  the 
following : — 

1.  A  Memoir  on  the  Antiquities  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 

Stevenson. 

2.  A  Memoir  on  Northill  Church,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Taddy. 

3.  A  Memoir  on  Stone  Crosses,  especially  in  Cornwall,  by  Mr.  G.  Rowe, 

4.  A  Memoir  on  Aylesbury  Church,  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler. 

5.  A  IMemoir  on  Bedford  Castle,  by  Mr.  G.  Hurst. 

6.  Rubble  or  Rubbish,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Airy. 

The  council  desire  also  to  commemorate  the  valuable  assistance  which  they 
derived  at  this  meeting  from  the  able  co-operation  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Kelke, 
the  Rev.  S.  T.  Adams,  and  other  members  of  the  Buckinghamshire  Architec- 
tural and  Archceologioal  Society. 
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The  council  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  library  of  the 
Society  is  increasing,  and  that  it  has  received  many  valuable  accessions  by  the 
liberality  of  individual  members,  especially  the  Rev.  John  Mendham  and 
Samuel  Cooper,  Esq.  The  Museum  has  also  been  enriched  by  several  contri- 
butions of  coins  and  other  objects  of  antiquity. 

In  conclusion,  the  council  again  repeat  the  assurance  which  they  expressed 
last  year,  that  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  Society  will  for  the  future  receive 
a  more  liberal  patronage,  and  that  it  will  thus  be  enabled  to  fulfil,  with  greater 
credit  to  itself  and  more  advantage  to  the  public,  the  very  important  duties 
which  appear  to  devolve  upon  it,  of  collecting  and  disseminating  sound 
information  and  enlightened  views  on  the  subjects  to  which  its  attention  is 
specially  directed. 
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On  the  Chicheley  Days  of  Higham  Ferrers.  Read  at  the  Public 
Spring  Meeting  of  the  Architectural  Society  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Northampton,  May,  1849.  By  Henry  Rose, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Brington. 

I  WILL  beg  leave  to  trespass  a  little  upon  the  time  and  patience 
of  the  company  present,  in  order  to  make  some  brief  notice 
of  that  most  distinguished  native  of  this  place,  the  most  Reve- 
rend and  munificent  Prelate,  Henry  Chicheley,  sometime  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  For  it  would  not  be  seemly  that  two 
societies  (one  great  object  of  both  being  the  study  of  ecclesias- 
tical architecture)  should  meet  together  in  his  native  town, 
retaining,  as  it  still  does,  so  many  proofs,  not  only  of  his 
munificence,  but,  as  will  presently  appear,  of  his  tasl^  and  skill 
in  that  kind  of  architecture,  without  some  notice  of  one  who 
occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Camden,  in  speaking  of  the  castle,  or  castellated  mansion,  of 
the  Ferrers  family  in  this  town,  and  of  the  noble  parish  church 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  adds — ''  But  the  greatest  ornament 
of  this  place  was  Henry  Chicheley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  built  here  a  beautiful  college  and  dependent  Bede  House." 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  assert  that  he  was  the  greatest 
character  of  his  own  times.  The  day  of  his  birth  is  not  known; 
but  Mr.  Boyle,  one  of  the  Fellows  of  All  Souls'  College,  informs 
me  the  Warden  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  much  diligent 
investigation,  that  it  must  have  been  some  time  in  the  year  1360. 
Of  his  childhood,  which  was  passed  in  this  town,  there  is  no 
account.  His  family  lived  here  for  two  generations  before  his 
birth  ;  his  own  parents,  though  obscure  in  station,  were  able 
to  give  their  son  Henry  the  very  best  education  the  times 
afforded.  He  w^as  brought  up  at  Winchester,  William  of  Wick- 
ham  being  then  living  ;  but  the  tradition  concerning  his  meeting 
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accidentally  with  that  great  man,  while  keeping  his  father's  sheep 
near  this  town,  is  rejected  on  good  authority.  From  Win- 
chester he  was  removed  to  New  College,  in  Oxford,  where  he 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  civil  and  canon  law,  said 
to  be  at  that  time  the  most  direct  road  to  advancement  in  the 
church.  Bishop  Godwin  relates  that  he  was  created  Doctor  of 
Laws  by  the  Pope,  but  did  not  enter  into  holy  orders  till  long 
after  the  usual  time,  being  ordained  subdeacon  in  1392,  full 
deacon  in  due  time,  and  priest  in  1396,  in  which  year  he  was 
instituted  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  and  became 
at  the  same  time  an  advocate  in  the  Court  of  Arches.  The  next 
year  he  resigned  his  rectory,  and  became  Archdeacon  of  Dorset. 
In  1400  the  church  of  Brington,  in  this  county,  had  the  honour 
to  add  his  name  to  its  list  of  rectors.  This  preferment,  to  which 
he  was  presented  by  William  de  Ferrers,  lord  of  Groby,  he 
held  ten  years,  being  at  the  same  time  Chancellor  of  Salisbury 
and  a  canon  of  that  cathedral,  and  for  the  last  two  years  of  the 
time  Bishop  of  St.  David's  also.  For  while  he  held  the  former 
preferments,  his  fame  as  a  person  of  uncommon  quickness  of 
apprehension,  corrected  by  a  sound  and  discerning  judgment, 
reached  the  ears  of  the  king,  (Henry  IV.,)  who,  therefore,  in 
1406,  employed  him  first  on  an  embassy  to  Innocent  VII., 
and,  in  the  same  year,  on  another  to  the  Court  of  France,  The 
next  year  he  was  again  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  Gregory 
XII.  then  occupying  the  papal  throne,  and  acquitted  himself  so 
well,  that  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's  becoming  vacant  while 
he  was  with  the  Pontiff  at  Sienna,  he  consecrated  him  bishop  of 
that  see  with  his  own  hands.  In  1410  he  was  again  sent  to  the 
Court  of  France  to  negotiate  a  renewal  of  the  truce  between  that 
country  and  his  own.  In  1414  he  was  unanimously  elected 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  that 
metropolitan  cathedral.  It  was  then  that  he  attained  the  greatest 
power  to  do  good,  nor  did  he  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity.  A  bare  list  of  his  good  deeds  in  other  places  must 
suffice  on  this  occasion,  while  a  more  detailed  account  of  those 
in  this  his  native  and  beloved  town,  will  be  reasonably  exj^ected 
and  patiently  borne  with.  But,  first  of  all,  his  cathedral  claimed 
and  obtained  his  paternal  regard  :  he  was  a  great  beneffictor  to 
that  vast  and  solemn  fabric  ;  he  also  built  the  library  there,  and 
furnished  it  with  a  collection  of  books  in  all  kinds  of  learning. 
He  repaired  and  enlarged  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Lambeth, 
and  erected  the  great  tower,  called  afterwards  the  Lollards' 
Tower,  from  persons  so  denominated  having  been,  by  the  mis- 
guided zeal  and  unchristian  temper  of  the  age,  imprisoned  within 
its  walls.  From  the  circumstance  of  his  arms  being  found  on 
the  porch  and  tower  of  Croydon  church,  it  is  supposed  that  he 
was  a  considerable  benefactor  to  that  edifice,  if  he  did  not 
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entirely  rebuild  it  from  the  ground ;  and  it  is  certain  he  gave 
great  sums  towards  the  construction  of  the  bridge  at  Rochester. 
His  next  care  was  to  benefit  this  his  native  place.  Bishop 
Godwin  states  that  he  obtained  many  privileges  for  it  from  the 
king,  (Henry  V.,)  without,  however,  specifying  any.  In  149.2, 
he  founded  the  college  here,  for  eight  secular  canons,  (one 
whereof  to  be  master,)  four  clerks,  (one  whereof  to  be  grammar 
master,  another  music  master,)  and  six  choristers.  Bridges 
states  that  it  was  a  quadrangular  building,  fifteen  yards  square 
within  ;  that  there  were  two  wings  projecting  westward,  one  of 
which  was  then  standing,  and  the  traces  of  the  other  were  visible 
enough.  The  hall  may  easily  be  made  out  yet,  but  of  the  chapel 
there  are  no  remains — for  chapel  there  certainly  was,  although 
the  canons  had  stalls  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church,  which 
thus  became  collegiate.  Tliese  beautiful  stalls  were  certainly  the 
addition  of  the  archbishop,  his  mitred  head  and  family  arms, 
with  those  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  being  carved  upon  them,  the 
former  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  portrait  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford.  Probably,  the  open  oak  screen  which 
divides  the  chancel  from  the  nave  is  also  the  donation  of  the 
same  liberal  benefactor.  But,  besides  this  college,  founded  and 
endowed  for  the  furtherance  of  piety  and  learning,  the  good 
archbishop  did  not  forget  the  poor  of  his  native  place;  for, 
dependent  on  his  college,  he  erected  a  bede-house,  which  still 
exists,  and  has  lately  been  in  part  restored  by  the  Earl  Fitz- 
william.  In  this  he  placed  twelve  poor  men  and  one  woman, 
with  a  daily  allowance  of  one  penny  to  each  of  them,  besides  the 
remnants  from  the  college  table.  The  bede-house  is  a  beautiful 
and  interesting  building ;  the  open  timber  roof  and  large  fire- 
place of  the  domestic  portion  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice; 
the  cells  of  the  brethren,  the  first  of  whom  was  styled  prior, 
have  been  taken  away,  but  the  small  chapel  at  the  east  end  is 
of  charming  proportions,  and  the  form  and  tracery  of  its  windows 
peculiarly  graceful.  In  the  time  of  Bridges  these  windows  still 
retained  a  good  deal  of  their  original  painted  glass,  consisting 
of  ]:»ortraits  of  saints  and  kings,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Saviour, 
and  mitred  bishops.  In  the  great  west  window  of  the  domestic 
part  were  at  that  time  also  to  be  seen  the  arms  of  France  and 
England,  quarterly,  in  the  centre,  those  of  the  see  of  Canterbury 
on  one  side,  and  of  Chicheley  on  the  other.  The  building  called 
and  used  as  a  school,  was  it  erected  by  Archbishop  Chicheley 
for  a  school  dependent  on  his  college  .?  is  it  the  room  in  which 
his  grammar  and  music  masters  gave  their  lessons }  or  was  it 
built  originally  for  a  chapel }  Leland,  in  passing  through  this 
place,  merely  says  there  is~a  collegiate  church,  and  a  grammar 
school,  and  a  castle,  now  of  late  clean  fallen  and  taken  down. 
My  own  opinion  is  that,  whether  built  in  Archbishop  Chicheley's 
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lifetime  or  not,  it  was  from  the  first  botli  a  school  and  a  chapel, 
the  two  bays  westward  served  as  a  school,  the  east  bay  alone  for 
a  chapel,  divid.ed  from  the  school  by  an  open  oak  screen  and  rood 
loft  above.     But  I  leave  this  question  to  the  consideration  of 
the  members  of  the  two  societies  assembled  here   to-day,  and 
will  proceed  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  Archbishop's  works  at 
Oxford.      There    he  founded  and   endowed  two   colleges,  St. 
Bernard's,  afterwards  dissolved,  and  made  part  of  the  possessions 
of  St.  John's   College,    and  All  Souls',  which  still  exists  and 
flourishes.     It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  warden  and  fellows 
of  the  latter  college  have  in  their  possession   a  curious  and 
enriched  saltcellar,  which  belonged  to  their  great  founder.     It 
is   of  gold,  blue  enamel  and  crystal,  and  represents  a  figure 
of  a  man  with  one  hand  raised   above  his  head,  in  which  is 
the   crystal  cup  which  held  the  salt;  at  the  feet  of  this  figure 
are  others,  on  a  much  smaller  scale.     It  was  presented  to  the 
college,  about  sixty  years  ago,  by  a  person  in  whose  family  it 
had  been  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  who  was  a  kinsman 
of  the  Archbishop,  by  descent  from  one  of  his  brother's  daughters. 
The  biographer  of  Chicheley,  Mr.   Spencer,  once  a  fellow  of 
All  Souls',  who  lived  and  wrote  a  little  more  than  one  hundred 
years   ago,  states,  that  though  then  very  old  and  infirm,  the 
pious  founder  came  many  times  to  Oxford  to  inspect  the  build- 
ings of  his  new  foundation,  and  to  direct  their  progress.     The 
foundation  bears  date   1437,  when  the  archbishop  must  have 
been  in  his  seventy-eighth  year;  in  1442  the  buildings  were 
sufficiently  advanced  to  receive  the  warden  and  twenty  fellows. 
Between  these  two  dates  it  was  that  Chicheley  made  his  many 
journeys  to  Oxford,  and  some  of  them  must  have  been  after  he 
had  become   an  octogenarian.     What  may  we  infer  from  his 
frequent  visits,  but  that  at  least  the  plan  of  his  college  w^as  his 
own,  if  not  all  the  architectural  details  ?     The  same  biographer 
states  that,   from    1437  to  1442,  the  warden  and  fellows  were 
maintained  at  the  archbishop's  expense  in  a  hall,  and  divers 
chambers  hired  for  the  purpose.     In  the  latter  year,  he  conse- 
crated the  chapel  of  the  college  himself,  assisted  by  the  Bishops 
of  Lincoln,  Worcester,  and  Norwich.  The  statutes  were  modelled 
upon  those  of  New  College,  and,  after  much  careful  revision, 
the  Archbishop  set  his  seal  to  them  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1443, 
only  ten  days  before  his  death.     For  a  moment  allow  me  to 
revert  to  the  architectural  remains  in  this  place  ;  to  observe  that, 
if  in  his  extreme  old  age  he  journeyed  often  to  Oxford  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  buildings  of  his  foundation  there,  he  would  be 
surely  equally  earnest  and  diligent  with  respect  to  those  of  his 
college  in  this  his  beloved  birthplace,  when  the  infirmities  of  age 
had  not  overtaken  him,  and  for  the  same  reason — namely,  that 
the  plan  in  this  case  also  was  his  own,  if  nothing  more  ;  and, 
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if  SO,  we  cannot  but  view  the  mutilated  and  scanty  remains  of 
it  with  a  deeper  interest.    The  chapel,  too,  of  the  bede-house, 
quite  a  gem  in  its  way,  will  have  an  additional   charm  in  our 
eyes,  on  the   same  most  probable  supposition.     Is  it  not  also 
extremely  likely  that  he  honoured  the  grave  of  his  humble  parents 
with  the  l^eautiful  monumental  brass  which  is  still  to  be  seen  on 
the  pavement  of  his  collegiate  church?*    Bishop  Godwin  states 
that  he  was  godfather  to  Henry  VI. ;  and  Mr.  Spencer,  that  the 
same    pious   but    unfortunate  prince    was  both  baptized    and 
crowned  by  him.  Among  Fuller's  Worthies  of  England,  Henry 
Chicheley  has  a  place,  and  is  classed  among  the  public  bene- 
factors of  his  country.     How  much  he  merited  such  distinction, 
his    works    at   Canterbury,   Lambeth,  Croydon,   here,    and   at 
Oxford,  sufficiently  declare.     He  made  his  own  grave   in  his 
lifetime,  and  built  over  it  an  altar  tomb  and  canopy,  with  an 
effigy  of  himself  in  full  pontificals,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  which,  in 
grateful   remembrance  of   their  justly  venerated  founder,  the 
Society  of  All  Souls'  maintain  in  a  high  state  of  preservation. 
The  quaint  Fuller  states,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  a  parlia- 
ment was  held  at  Leicester,  when  a  shrewd  thrust  was  made  at 
all   abbies,  not  with  a  rebated  point,  but  with  sharps  indeed, 
which  this  archbishop,  as  a  skilful  fencer,  fairly  put  by  ;  though 
others  will  say  that  he  guarded  that  blow  with  a  silver  buckler, 
the  clergy  paying,  by  his  advice,  vast  sums  of  money  to  the  king 
to  maintain  his  wars  in  France,  and  so  made  a  foreign  diversion 
for  such  active  spirits,  which  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  would 
have   antedated  the   dissolution   of  monasteries.     Our  incom- 
parable   Shakespeare  brings  forward  this   transaction    of  the 
Archbishop's  life   in    the   first   act  and   scene   of  his  play   of 
Henry  V.     Twice  did  this  truly  great  ecclesiastic  repair  to  the 
camp  of  the  English  army  in  France,  and  gave  the  king  the 
benefit  of  his  able   counsel,  while  he   ordered  prayers  to  be 
offered  up  continually  in  all  the   churches  of  his  province,  for 
the  safety  of  his  royal  master,  and  blessings  on  his  arms.  Fuller 
also  relates  that  he  was   often   affronted  by  the  rich  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  whom  he  discreetly  thanked  for  many  injuries;  and 
that  when  the   dignity  of  cardinal  was  offered  to  himself,  he 
declined  the  honour,  unwilling  to  be  more  engaged  to  the  Court 
of  Rome — and  when  appointed  legate,  he  refused  to  act  with- 
out the  king's  authority,  being  ever  a  zealous  asserter  of  the 
liberties  and  independence  of  his   country.     In  1442,  about  a 

*  This  Brass,  well-known  from  its  engraving  in  the  "  Northampton  Churches," 
and  Parker's  "  Specimens  of  Sepulchral  Crosses,"  is  a  cross  with  the  evangelistic 
symhols  at  the  extremities  of  the  limbs.  That  of  St.  Mark  having  been  destroyed, 
was  restored  by  subscriptions  from  members  of  the  Bedford  and  Northampton 
Societies,  on  the  occasion  of  their  joint  meeting  at  Higham  ;  the  restoration  being 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Waller. 
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year  before  his  death,  he  humbly  petitioned  the  Pope  for  leave 
to  resign  his  high  and  burdensome  office.  Mr.  Spencer,  in  his 
life  of  Chicheley,  gives  a  translation  of  the  whole  petition,  in 
which  the  king  himself  condescended  to  join.  There  is  a  strain 
of  piety  and  dutiful  submission  to  his  acknowledged  superior 
in  spiritual  matters,  which  will  justify  the  introduction  of  a  part 
of  it  on  the  present  occasion,  and  interest  the  meeting: — "I 
am  now,"  he  says,  "  heavy  laden,  aged,  infirm,  and  weak  beyond 
measure,  insomuch  that  henceforth  I  shall  be  totally  unequal 
and  incompetent  to  the  charge  I  have  so  long  borne,  and  still 
continue  to  bear.  For  the  welfare,  then,  and  safety  of  that  flock 
which  is  equally  the  object  of  your  attention  as  my  own,  for  my 
repose  and  the  salvation  of  my  soul,  I  entreat,  on  my  knees, 
that  your  holiness  will  release  me  from  a  burden  I  am  no  longer 
able  to  support,  either  Avith  credit  to  myself  or  advantage  to 
others.  In  pity,  then,  suffer  me  to  surrender  my  charge  into 
your  sacred  apostolic  hands :  grant  me  a  short  respite,  that  I 
may  bewail  my  own  infirmities."  It  concludes  with  these  words 
of  the  Psalmist,  *'  Oh,  spare  me  a  little,  that  I  may  recover  my 
strength  before  I  go  hence  and  am  no  more  seen."  But  such 
were  the  delays  of  the  court  of  Rome,  that  before  the  petition 
was  granted,  the  aged  and  worn-out  prelate  ended  his  long  and 
brilliant  earthly  career,  on  the  I2th  of  April,  1443,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  having  occupied  the  archiepiscopal  chair 
of  Canterbury  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  was  buried  according 
to  his  own  desire,  and  the  promise  of  the  prior  and  convent,  in 
the  grave  he  had  prepared  for  himself  in  the  metropolitan 
church. 


On  Tile  Pavemejtts,  especially  that  of  Higham  Ferrers  Church. 
Read  at  the  Public  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,^  held  at  High- 
ham  Ferrers,  May,  1849.     By  Lord  Alwyne  Compton. 

The  following  paper  was  written  for  a  meeting  of  the  North- 
ampton Architectural  Society,  held  at  Higham  Ferrers,  where 
there  is  a  curious  tile  pavement.  It  is  a  mere  sketch,  but  as 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  my  having  leisure  to  fill  it 
up  as  the  subject  deserves,  it  is  now  published,  in  hopes  that  it 
may  assist  others  in  their  researches  into  this  portion  of  Gothic 
antiquities. 

The  tiles  of  which  I  have  hitherto  met  with  examples,  may 
be  dividedasregardstheir  manufacture  into  four  distinct  classes. 
On  each  of  these  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words,  with  especial 
reference  to  their  employment  at  the  present  day. 

First,  embossed  tiles  are  occasionally  met  with.  Some  of 
the  tiles  in  the  Society's  possession,  which  came   from  Dod- 
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dington  Church,  (and  seem  to  be  of  a  very  early  date,)  are  of 
this  class.  They  are  more  generally  of  the  late  Decorated  or 
early  Perpendicular  period,  and  represent  conventional  or 
natural  foliage  with  great  elegance.  They  are  so  rare,  that  out 
of  between  five  and  six  hundred  tiles,  of  which  I  have  drawings, 
only  ten  belong  to  this  class.  No  ancient  pavement  has  yet 
been  described,  which  exhibits  the  mode  of  arranging  them. 
But  a  manufacture  of  embossed  tiles  seems  to  have  existed  in 
the  north  of  Devonshire  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
and  with  these  many  of  the  churches  of  that  district  are  paved.* 
They  show,  what  might  indeed  have  been  expected,  that  pave- 
ments of  this  class  are  unpleasant  to  walk  upon  ;  that  they 
harbour  much  dirt,  so  as  greatly  to  increase  the  difficulty  of 
sweeping  or  washing  the  church ;  and  that  as  regards  general 
appearance,  they  are  unsatisfactory,  from  the  obviousness,  even 
to  the  eye,  of  the  former  fault.  Besides  all  this,  they  would 
probably  be  expensive  in  the  manufacture,  so  they  cannot  be 
recommended  for  modern  adoption. 

The  tiles,  more  especially  termed  encaustic,  constitute  my 
second  class.  These  have  the  surface  formed  of  two  sorts  of 
clay,  so  that  a  white  or  yellow  pattern  appears  on  a  red,  or 
brown,  or  black  ground.  A  few  curious  examples  of  the  early 
Flamboyant  period  exist  in  Normandy.  They  are  also  found  in 
Ireland  and  in  Wales.  But  they  are  most  common  in  England, 
especially  in  the  southern  and  western  counties.  They  are  of 
all  dates  :  a  few  perhaps  Norman,  a  few  Early  English,  very 
many  Decorated,  and  a  considerable  number  Perpendicular. 
They  represent  every  possible  variety  of  subject;  sometimes 
human  heads  or  figures  ;  oftener  armorial  bearings,  personal 
devices,  and  initials;  heraldic  animals;  scrolled  iron-work; 
Gothic  windows, buildings,  and  tracery;  fleurs-de-lis,  roses,  and 
other  conventional  ornaments  common  in  mediaeval  works. 

The  popularity  of  some  of  the  ancient  manufactures  is 
remarkable.  Thus  we  find  identical  tiles  at  Winchester,  Exeter, 
Chichester,  and  Salisbury  Cathedrals,tand  another  kiln  supplied 
the  churches  at  Harrow,  King's  Langley,  Bosham,  Horsham, 
Mapledurham,  Shottesbrook,  Appledrum,  Steventon,  Crowmarsh 
Gifford,  Cholsey,  Elstow,  Ewelme,  West  Hendred,  and  Lewes, 
St.  Alban's  Abbey,  and  Oxford  Cathedral. 

The  pavements  formed  of  these  tiles  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  which  I  shall  venture  for  convenience  sake  to  term 
trellised  and  grounded  pavements.  Of  the  former,  examples 
exist  in  Exeter,:{:  Bristol,  Winchester,  and  Salisbury  Cathe- 
drals ;§   at   St.   Cross,  near    Winchester;    Christ   Chuich,   in 

•  Some  of  these  have  been  engraved  in  the  Archaeological  Journal, 
t  S'e  Plates  4  and  5.  f 

t  Published  by  the  Ejfeter  Architectural  Society  in  vol.  iii.  of  their  Transsctions, 
pi.  27,  28,  29.     Part  of  this  is  given  in  Plate  1. 

§  Half  that  of  the   Muniment  Room  is  given  in  Plate  2. 
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Hants,  and  no  doubt  in  many  other  places;  of  the  latter,  there 
are  many  at  Gloucester  Cathedral,*  and  two  at  Tewkesburyf  in 
a  nearly  perfect  state.  The  trellised  pavements  may  at  once  be 
distinguished  from  those  I  have  termed  grounded  by  the  employ- 
ment of  narrow,  or  strip  tiles,  one-half  or  one-third  the  width  of 
the  common  square  tiles.  They  are  first  divided  into  oblong 
spaces,  which  we  may  consider  as  panels.  These  usually  run 
east  and  west.  When  the  area  to  be  paved  is  too  long,  as  in 
the  Lady  Chapel  at  Winchester,  it  is  first  divided  by  a  few 
bands  running  north  and  south,  and  then  subdivided  as  before. 
At  Salisbury,  the  octagon  form  of  the  Chapter  House  has  caused 
a  slight  variation  from  this  method  of  arrangement.  The  whole 
is  divided  by  rows  of  narrow  tiles  into  four  parts,  facing  the  four 
points  of  the  comj^ass  in  the  north  and  south  divisions,  the  panels 
run  north  and  south  ;  in  the  east  and  west  divisions,  they  run 
east  and  west,  so  that  the  effect  is  that  of  a  rich  and  complicated 
cross.  The  same  arrangemeut  is  adopted  in  the  Muniment- 
room.   (See  pi.  2.) 

The  panels  are  next  subdivided  into  squares  of  one,  four, 
nine,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  tiles.  At  Exeter,  these 
squares  are  all  placed  diagonally,  and  some  jDanels  are  only 
divided  by  a  zigzag  line  into  large  triangles.;}:  At  Winchester, 
some  of  the  squares  are  put  diagonally,  some  not.  Occasion- 
ally a  panel  is  filled  with  tiles  of  one  pattern,  or  of  two,  placed 
alternately,  (especially  in  the  case  of  tiles  representing  an 
animal  in  a  circle,§)  or  even  ||  w^ith  alternate  squares  of  four 
tiles  of  two  different  patterns,  without  any  subdivision  by  strips. 
Sometimes  a  panel  contains  one  row  of  squares,  (diagonally 
placed,)  the  triangles  between  being  filled  by  a  different  pattern ; 
and  at  Salisbury  we  find  these  triangles  subdivided  by  strip- 
tiles  ;  as  also,  the  squares  subdivided  by  strip-tiles,  the  triangles 
being  left  plain.  1[  The  former  arrangement  exists  also  in  a  frag- 
mentary state  at  Exeter.** 

The  divisions  are  generally  made  with  plaiir  narrow  tiles, 
green  or  black,  perhaps  sometimes  red.  But  in  some  cases, 
(as  at  Salisbury  Chapter  House,  and  in  Bristol  Cathedral,) 
they  are  patterns  in  yellow  on  a  red  ground,  like  the  square 
tiles.ft  The  lines  dividing  the  panels  from  each  other,  fre- 
quently differ  from  those  that  subdivide  them.  Thus  at  Salis- 
bury the  former  are  green,  the  latter  black,  or  red  and  yellow. 

*  The  finest  (Abbat  Sebroke's)  is  fairly  engraved  by  Carter — Ancient  Sculpture 
and  Painting,  pi.  17.     See  pi.  7,  and  pi.  6,  fig.  1. 

t  Plate  6,  fig.  2.  t  Plate  1. 

§  Nichols'  Examples  of  Encaustic  Tiles,  Nos.  10,  11.     See  also  pi.  4. 

II   At  Christchurch,  Hants.  H   Plate  2. 

**  Exeter  Archceological  Society's  Transactions,  vol.  iii.,  pi.  27,  fig.  iv. ;  Col- 
ling's  Gothic  Ornaments,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  one  of  the  engravings  represents  one-half 
of  this  arrangement.  * 

ft  Nichols'  Encaustic  Tiles,  Nos.  96,  99, 100,  101. 
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ON    TILE    PAVEMENTS.  9 

And  at  Exeter  the  subdivisions  are  formed  by  green  tiles  exclu- 
sively :  the  great  divisions  in  several  cases  by  black  and  yellow 
diamonds.*  The  small  squaresf  at  intersections  of  the  subdi- 
viding strips  always  differ  from  them  either  in  colour  or  pattern. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  grounded  pavements.  The  most  com- 
mon arrangement  is  as  follows. J  The  whole  space,  or  each  of 
the  panels,  (which  are  much  larger  than  in  the  trellised  pave- 
ments, and  are  separated  by  rows  of  common  square  tiles, 
especially  coats  of  arms,)  is  divided  into  squares  of  sixteen  tiles, 
which  consist  alternately  of  a  pattern  occupying  sixteen  tiles, 
and  a  pattern  on  four  tiles  with  twelve  black  or  green  tiles 
round  it.  Abbat  Sebroke's  pavement§  is  much  richer.  Down 
the  centre  fi'om  east  to  west  is  a  row  of  squares  of  sixteen  tiles, 
placed  like  all  the  others  in  the  pavement,  diagonally,  and 
touching  each  other  at  the  east  and  west  points.  The  squares 
are  alternately  of  two  patterns.  On  each  side,  north  and  south, 
they  touch  single  tiles,  between  which,  east  and  west,  are 
squares  of  nine  tiles.  These  last,  north  and  south,  meet  other 
squares  of  nine  tiles  similarly  united  by  single  tiles.  In  the 
intermediate  spaces — i.  e.,  north  and  south  of  the  single  tiles, 
are  squares  of  four,  of  various  designs  :  each  row,  east  and  west, 
of  squares  of  nine,  is  of  one  pattern  only  :  the  remaining  tiles 
are  black,  or  rather  green.  The  pavement  is  divided  into  three 
panels  by  double  rows  of  tiles,  having  the  monogram  I  H  S 
between  parts  of  four  quatrefoils.  || 

This  method  of  arrangement  is  more  beautiful  than  the  trel- 
lised ;  but  is  only  adapted  to  those  cases  where  a  considerable 
clear  space  is  to  be  paved,  as  for  instance,  parts  of  a  cathedral, 
the  chancels  of  some  churches,  «&:c.  When  much  of  the  space  is 
occupied  with  seats,  the  trellised  pavement  should  be  employed, 
as  any  small  portion  of  that  will  always  look  handsome,  while 
the  whole  of  the  grounded  pavement  must  be  seen,  not  merely 
that  it  may  appear  to  the  best  advantage,  but  that  the  effect  may 
be  at  all  pleasing.  Those  who  have  seen  the  pavement  of  the 
chancel  of  St.  Sepulchre's  Church,  Cambridge,  (in  reality,  a 
good  design,)  will  readily  admit  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
Perhaps  1  ought  to  add  that  pavements  of  Decorated  date  are 
generally  trellised  ;  and  those  of  Perpendicular  date,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  always  grounded. 

Round  the  chancel  of  Haccombe  Church,  Devon,  runs  a 
border  of  encaustic,  without  any  intermixture  of  plain,  or  of 
strip  tiles,1[  which  may  have  formed  part  of  the  original  pave- 

*  Exeter  Archajological  Society's  Transactions,  vol.  iii.,  pi.  27,  fig.  1.     PI.  1. 
t  Nichols,  97.  %  Tlate  6,  fig.  1.  §  Plate  7. 

II  Something  like  Nichols,  29. 

^  It  is  engraved  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  152;  also,  with  an 
additional  row  of  tiles  below  it,  in  the  Glossary  of  Architecture,  last  edition. 
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ment.  However  this  may  be,  it  cannot  be  recommended  for 
imitation,  as  the  effect  is  not  so  good  as  when  plain  and  pat- 
terned tiles  stre  mixed,  and  of  course  the  expense  would  be 
greater. 

I  must  not  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  class  of  tiles,  without 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a  trellised  pavement 
which  was  lately  found  at  Beaulieu.*  It  is  formed  of  plain  red 
tiles,  separated  from  each  other  by  black  strips  or  narrow  tiles, 
and  having  a  small  red  tile  with  a  yellow  rose  where  the  black 
tiles  intersect.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  that  supposing  the  black 
tiles  half  the  width  of  the  red,  only  one-ninth  of  the  whole 
surface  is  occupied  by  encaustic  tiles,  so  that  the  exj)ense  would 
but  little  exceed  that  of  common  red  and  black  paving,  while 
the  effect  is  far  more  pleasing.  Of  course  it  would  be  easy  to 
vary  the  arrangement  in  imitation  of  any  of  the  trellised- 
patterns,  and  to  divide  the  whole  pavement  into  panels. 

The  third  class  of  tiles  are  those  of  which  the  beautiful  pave- 
ment in  the  Church  here  is  formed.  An  outline  pattern  is 
stamped  on  the  tile.  In  some  cases  it  seems  to  have  been 
coloured.  The  same  effect  is  here  produced  by  the  greater 
thickness  of  the  varnish  where  the  stamp  has  sunk  the  surface, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  tiles  on  the  extreme  south  end  of  the 
lower  steps,  which  are  among  the  best  preserved.  Tiles  of  this 
class  are  commoner  in  Ireland  than  either  of  those  yet  described : 
in  England,  they  seem  mostly  confined  to  the  midland  and 
eastern  counties.  They  usually  represent  geometrical  patterns 
formed  of  circles  and  straight  lines;  but  other  subjects  occur  : 
thus,  a  king's  head  (supposed,  I  believe,  but  not  very  probably, 
to  be  Henry  III.),  a  queen's  head,  and  again  the  two  together, 
occur  at  Elstow,  in  Bedfordshire,  as  do  also  various  fragments 
of  Gothic  pinnacles.  The  Irish  examples  are  quite  different, 
and  correspond  more  nearly  to  the  English  encaustic  tiles. t 
A  curious  instance  of  the  employment  of  these  tiles  has  been 
lately  noticed  at  Lingfield,  in  Surrey.  Three  large  tiles  placed 
together  form  a  human  figure,  used,  of  course,  as  a  sepulchral 
memorial.  There  are  two  of  these  figures:  the  best  preserved 
is  engraved  in  the  Archaeological  Journal. 

The  arrangement  of  the  stamped  tiles  in  the  Church  here|  is 
similar  to  what  I  have  termed  "  trellised,"  in  respect  to  encaustic 
tiles.  A  considerable  variety  in  the  filling  of  the  panels  arises 
from  the  frequent  use  of  lozenge-shaped  tiles,  as  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  steps.     At  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  there  is  a  very 

*  Plate  6,  fig.  3.     The  engraving  does  not  show  the  beauty  of  the  pavement. 

f  See  Ancient  Irish  Paving  Tiles,  with  Introductory  Remarks,  by  Thomas 
Oldham,  Dublin,  John  Robertson,  3,  Grafton-street. 

J  See  Churches  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  where  a  plate  of  the 
arrangement  is  given. 
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small  example  of  this  sort  of  pavement,  in  which  no  narrow- 
strips  are  used  to  subdivide,  or  even  to  separate  the  panels. 

These  are  not  nearly  as  effective  as  the  encaustic  tiles.  At 
the  same  time,  they  have  some  advantages;  especially,  that  a 
great  variety  of  tiles  may  be  produced  with  one  stamp,  as  may 
be  seen  here :  and  hence  they  would  probably  be  much  cheaper. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  pavement  here  will  form  a  natural  con- 
clusion to  this  division  of  my  subject.  First,  as  regards  its 
date.  This  we  may  fix  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. For  the  tiles  of  Crauden's  Chapel,  Ely,  which  are  no 
doubt  contemporary  with  that  building,  have  the  same  stamped 
rosette :  the  encaustic  tile  representing  a  stag  also  occurs  there. 
Prior  Crauden  sat  from  1321  to  1341;  and,  agreeably  to  this, 
the  date  1340  is  assigned  as  about  the  period  of  the  Decorated 
alterations  of  the  chancel  here,  in  the  account  of  Higham 
Ferrers  in  "  the  Churches  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton." 
If  this  view  is  correct,  we  must  suppose  some  other  reason  for 
the  use  of  the  Lion  and  Stag,  or  "Leopard  and  Antelope," 
than  the  fact  of  their  being  the  supporters  of  Henry  VI.,  which 
is  noticed  in  that  work. 

The  encaustic  tiles  on  the  risers  of  the  steps  are  remarkable 
for  having  their  outline  indented,  perhaps  by  hand,  before 
burning.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  supposing  they  were 
painted,  as  stated,  in  "  the  Northamptonshire  Churches."  The 
engraving  in  "  the  Northamptonshire  Churches"  conveys  an  in- 
correct notion  of  the  tiles  of  this  pavement:  only  the  "  Leopard 
and  Antelope"  are  yellow  on  a  clark  ground ;  the  rosettes  and 
head  are  outlines  stamped  on  the  tiles,  and  not  filled  up  with  a 
different  colour.  The  tiles  with  dogs  are  not  used  in  the  pave- 
ment: they  are  also  only  in  outline. 

Should  any  one  adopt  this  pavement  as  a  model  for  a  new 
one,  I  should  strongly  recommend  the  substitution  of  red  tiles 
for  some  of  the  black  ones.  Owing  to  a  mistake,  they  were  at 
first  so  coloured  in  my  drawing  of  it,  and  the  effect  was  far 
better. 

We  now  come  to  the  fourth  class  of  paving-tiles.  These 
form  the  ornamental  pattern,  by  being  cut  of  different  shapes, 
and  fitted  together.  The  general  arrangement  is,  as  usual, 
in  panels. 

Only  three  examples  have  been  brought  under  my  notice, 
though  I  have  heard  of  a  fourth  in  Yorkshire :  one  at  Foun- 
tain's Abbey,  in  that  county ;  the  second  at  Ely,  originally  in 
the  passage  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  but  now  laid  down  in  the 
south  transept,  and  remarkable,  because  it  forms  two  large 
circles;  the  third  in  the  pavement  of  Prior  Crauden's  Chapel, 
also  at  Ely.  This  last  is  far  the  most  curious.  Above  the  altar- 
steps,  the  panels  (which  are  small)  are  filled  with  geometrical 
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patterns  of  several  colours,  and  extremely  rich  ;*  one  has  a 
representation  of  the  Fall.  The  part  below  the  steps  has  a 
narrow  porti^on  cut  off  at  each  end,  which  is  occupied  by 
animals  formed  of  many  pieces,  and  slightly  indented  with 
dark  lines  representing  their  fur :  and  the  space  between  these 
strips  is  divided  into  three  long  panels  filled  with  beautiful 
geometrical  patterns,t  formed  of  circles. 

These  tiles  are  stamped  with  rosettes,  &c.,  like  those  of 
Higham  Ferrers  Church,  so  that  they  may  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  both  my  third  and  fourth  class.  The  effect  is 
extremely  beautiful.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  similar  to 
them  have  been  manufactured  in  modern  times;  nor  can  I 
judge  of  the  comparative  expense.  The  objection  to  them  (at 
least,  to  the  circular  patterns)  is,  that  the  same  pieces  could  not 
form  many  different  patterns,  as  is  the  case  with  the  encaustic 
tiles. 

A  very  beautiful  pavement  might  be  formed  by  using  encaustic 
or  patterned  tiles,  of  forms  similar  to  the  tiles  of  Crauden's 
Chapel :  in  fact,  coml)ining  the  second  and  fourth  classes. 
There  may  be  no  ancient  authority  for  doing  so ;  but  that  is 
hardly  a  valid  objection,  provided  the  proposed  arrangement 
w^as  managed  with  good  taste. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to 
the  importance  of  employing  a  variety  of  colours  in  pavements. 
This  was  probably  done  in  all  the  ancient  examples,  though 
it  has  often  been  worn  out,  and  is  the  only  means  of  avoiding 
the  oilclothy  effect  so  often  objected  to  in  modern  encaustic 
pavements.  The  colour  most  frequently  employed,  in  addition 
to  the  red  and  yellow,  is  black.  This  is  readily  procured,  and 
has  a  good  effect.  Several  examples  of  green  also  occur : 
these  are  superior  to  the  black  in  their  effect,  from  the  contrast 
of  colour  with  the  red  tiles.  Of  course,  both  green  and  black 
may  be  employed,  as  at  Salisbury,  Ely,  and  ExeJ;er. 

A  very  beautiful  j^avement  has  lately  been  laid  down  in 
Jesus  College  Chapel,  Cambridge:  it  is  of  encaustic  tiles,  and 
arranged  on  the  "  grounded"  principle.  But  instead  of  plain 
tiles,  marble  has  been  employed,  with  great  success. 

*  See  Colling's  Gothic  Ornaments,  vol.  ii.  pi.  14,  for  some  of  these. 
t  Ibid.,  pi.  9. 
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On  an  Ancient  Stone  Offertory  Box,  in  Bridlington  Church, 
Yorhsliire ;  and  on  an  Ancient  Stone  Offertory  Basin,  East 
Kirkhy  Church,  Lincolnshire.  Read  at  the  Public  Spring 
Meeting  of  the  Architectural  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Northampton,  held  at  Higham  Ferrers,  May,  1849.  By 
Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam,  Esq. 

Our   churches  appear  to  have   been   originally  founded  and 
endowed  by  individuals,  whilst,  long  subsequent  to  the  original 
foundation   of  a  church,  w^e  sometimes  find  an  individual   to 
have  been  at  the  sole  cost  of  its  reconstruction.     Some  indi- 
viduals are  also  recorded  to  have  been  at  the  expense  of  adding 
to  a  church  an  aisle  or  a  chantry  chapel.     Others  are  comme- 
morated as  having  severally  erected  a  steeple  or  tower,  or  a 
porch;   and,  of  minor  w^orks  contributed  by  others, — probably 
not  so  rich  in  worldly  possessions  as  the  former  classes,  but  yet 
who  aided  according  to  their  means  in  the  erection  and  service 
of  the  sacred  edifice, — we  often  find  particular  windows  in  a 
church  to  have  been  constructed  at  the  sole  costs  of  individuals. 
Hence  the  not  unfrequent  inscription  memorative  of  the  name 
of  the  donor  "  who  caused  this  window  to  be  made,"  "  qui  istam 
fenestram  fieri  fecitP     In  a   similar   spirit   of  religious  feeling 
windows  were  filled  with  painted  glass,  whilst  gifts  of  fonts,  of 
font  covers,  of  brass  eagles  or  lecterns,  of  vessels  for  the  altar, 
and  for  other  services  of  the  church,  as  also  of  vestments  and 
church  fittings,  were  frequent.     For  although  the  ancient  Pro- 
vincial Constitutions  enjoined  that  many  of  these  articles  should 
be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners  at  large,  so  that 
the  church  might  not  be  dependent,  for  the   due  and  decent 
administration  of  her  offices,  on  the  mere  voluntary  donations 
of  particular  individuals — which,  inasmuch  as  they  w^ere  volun- 
tary, were   also   casual  and  uncertain — the  scope    for    private 
donations  was  by  no  means  limited  on  this  account,  and  besides 
the  gifts  of  individuals  made  during  their  lifetime,  many  were 
the  testamentary  bequests  both  for  general  as  also  for  parti- 
cular purposes,  often  towards  the  erection  or  reconstruction  or 
repair  of  this  or  that  particular  church,  or  for  some  particular 
addition  to  a  church. 

Now  the  evidence  of  these  facts  may  be  collected  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  From  monumental  and  mural  inscriptions. 
From,  what  may  be  called,  memorial  window^s.  From  the  Bede 
Rolls  of  churches,  which  contained  the  names  of  benefactors, 
with  a  bidding  prayer  prefixed.  And  from  ancient  wills  and 
other  documents. 

Thus  we  find  the  church  of  Wymington,  in  Bedfordshire,  to 
have  been  rebuilt  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  the 
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sole  expense  of  John  Curteys,  lord  of  that  manor,  who  died 
A.D.  1391,  and  Albreda  his  wife,  and  this  fact  appears  from  the 
inscription  on  their  tomb. 

The  church  of  Whiston,  in  Noi-thamptonshire,  is  recorded  to 
have  been  built,  just  prior  to  the  Reformation,  circa  a.d.  1534, 
at  the  expense  of  Antony  Catesby,  lord  of  the  manor,  Isabel 
his  wife,  and  John  their  son. 

The  church  of  Staunton  Harold,  in  Leicestershire,  was 
erected,  as  the  inscription  over  the  west  door  informs  us,  in 
1653,  "  in  the  worst  times,"  by  Sir  Robert  Shirley. 

The  church  of  Honiley,  in  Warwickshire,  was  rebuilt  in  1723, 
at  the  cost  of  an  individual,  John  Sanders,  and  this  appears 
from  a  mural  inscription  on  the  outside  of  the  church. 

Again,  we  find  the  chancel  of  Harleston  church,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, to  have  been  erected  by  Richard  de  Hette,  who  died 
in  1325,  that  fact  being  recorded  on  his  gravestone. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  informs  us,  that  that  beautiful  structure 
the  Tower  of  Saint  Michael's  church,  Coventry,  was  erected 
at  the  sole  expense  of  two  brothers,  Adam  and  William  Botoner, 
who  were  employed  twenty  years  in  perfecting  this  noble 
work,  the  building  having  been  commenced  in  1373,  and  finished 
in  1395. 

The  South  Porch  of  Sandford  church,  Oxfordshire,  was 
rebuilt,  as  the  inscription  on  a  tablet  over  the  arch  shows,  in 
1652,  at  the  expense  of  Dame  Eliza  Isham,  and  in  this  inscrip- 
tion, it  is  called  "  Porticus  Patron(BP  with  these  two  lines 
beneath — 

"  Thanks  to  thy  charitie,  religiose  Dame, 
Wch  found  mee  old,  and  made  mee  newe  again." 

Along  the  windows  of  the  north  aisle  of  SwafFham  church, 
Norfolk,  is,  or  w^as,  an  inscription  which  denotes  that  aisle  and 
the  windows  to  have  been  constructed  at  the  expense  of  an 
individual,  John  Chapman,  and  the  inscription  is  one  of  those 
to  which  I  have  alluded  as  being  not  uncommon — 

''  Orate  fro  bono  statu  Joliannis  Chapman,  qui  quidem  Johannes 
hanc  Alam  cum  fenestris  fieri  fecit  r 

Further  evidence  of  this  kind  might  be  readily  adduced, 
but  I  have  confined  myself  to  a  few  examples  illustrative  of  my 
statement. 

In  the  ancient  Bede  Roll  of  St.  Mary's  church.  Sandwich, 
a  co])y  of  which  is  given  by  Boys,  in  his  history  of  that  place, 
many  special  benefactions  to  the  church  are  recorded,  a  few 
only  of  which  I  shall  notice.  This  Bede  Roll  commences  thus: — 

"  Thys  ys  the  specyall  copy  of  the  Bede  Roll,  rehersyng  of 
all  the  namys  of  those  sawlys  of  the  goode  doars  of  our  Lady 
Chyrche  wyth  yn  the  town  of  Sandewyche,  and  yn  specyall  for 
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them  that  havyn  been  grete  helpaiys  and  relevaiys  thereto  as 
hyt  aperyth  here  yn  rehersyng  as  followyth  that  ys  for  to  say— 
"  For  the  sawlys  of  Thomas  Loweryk  and  of  his  wyfF,  the 
whyche  foundid  the  chapell  of  our  Lady  at  the  hede  of  this 
chyrche  and  of  iij  ^Yindowys  of  the  north  syde  of  this  chyrche. 

"  Also  for  the  sawlys  of  Thomas  Elys,  and  Margrete,  his 
wyff,  and  for  Ser  Thomas  Roily ng,  sometyme  Vicary  of  this 
Chyrch,and  forhys  fadrys  and  modrys  sowlys,  of  whoos  goodys 
was  made  wyth  the  w^est  wyndow  of  this  Chyrch,  and  gaf  unto 
the  reparacions  of  the  said  wyndow,  a  yearly  rent  of  xiijs.  ivd. 
perpetually  to  be  paid  and  ressevid. 

"  Also  for  the  sowlys  of  John  Gyllyng  and  of  hys  wyvys, 
the  whyche  made  the  northe  wandow^  of  thys  Chyrch  be  hys 
lyff  daies. 

"  Also  for  the  sowlys  of  Alexander  Normnn  and  of  ij  wyvys, 
the  whyche  be  hys  lyff  daies  made  the  south  window  and  the 
south  porch  of  this  Chyrche. 

"  Also  for  the  sawlys  of  Raff  Archere  and  hys  wyf,  the  whyche 
gaf  be  hys  lyf  daies  ....  the  kuvering  of  the  font." 

In  the  form  of  Bidding  Prayer  on  the  Bede  Boll  observed  in 
the  Province  of  York,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
occurs  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Also  ye  shall  pray  specially  for  them  that  this  Kirk  first 
bigged  and  edified,  and  all  that  it  upholds,  and  for  all  that 
therein  finds  book  or  chalice,  vestment,  light,  or  towel,  or  any 
other  ornament  wherewith  God's  service  is  sustained." 

Such  were  the  religious  feelings  w^hich  mainly  influenced  the 
minds  of  the  donors  of  these  particular  gifts  to  the  Church, 
and  which  induced  that  great  antiquary.  Sir  William  Dugdale, 
to  declare,  "  that  so  fervent  was  the  zeal  of  those  elder  times  to 
God's  service  and  honour,  that  they  freely  bestowed  upon  the 
Church  some  part  of  their  possessions,  and  that  in  those  good 
works,  even  the  meaner  sort  of  men,  as  well  as  the  pious 
founders,  were  not  backward." 

Strangely  in  contrast  with  these  practices,  was  that!  which 
very  generally  prevailed  about  a  century  ago  of  collecting 
money  by  Briefs  for  the  restorations  and  repairs  of  churches, 
from  this  parish  a  shilling,  from  that  parish  a  shilling ;  half  the 
money  thus  collected  being  exhausted,  perhaps,  in  defraying 
the  expence  of  collecting,  whilst  neither  general  or  individual 
interest  appears  to  have  been  excited  or  felt  in  the  w^ork.  A 
different  feeling  is  now  happily  prevalent,  and  the  practice  of 
collecting  money  for  these  purposes  by  Briefs  is,  I  believe,  no 
longer  had  recourse  to.  We  sometimes  meet  with  a  long  list 
of  these  Briefs  at  the  end  of  the  Parish  Register,  as  at  Leek 
Wooton,  Warwickshire,  and  Gatcombe,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  these  memoranda  are  valuable,  as  furnishing  us  with  data 
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as  to  the  precise  period  at  which  certain  repairs  were  effected 
in  some  of  our  churches. 

The  anciwit  inscriptions,  whether  monumental  or  otherwise, 
recording  the  fact  of  particular  benefactions,  are  neither  worded 
with  eulogy  or  ostentation  ;  they  simply  record  a  fact,  and  im- 
plore a  prayer  for  the  donor.  Even  the  practice  of  comme- 
morating on  painted  glass  the  names  and  acts  of  parties  is 
alluded  to  and  reprehended  in  that  religious  and  excellent 
allegory,  "  The  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,"  written  about  the 
year  1362  : 

"  Lo,  how  men  wryten 
In  fenestres  at  the  freres." 
And  again, — 

"  And  he  soiled  hure  sone,  and  setthen  he  seide  we  have 
A  wyndow  a  worcheng  wol  stoden  ons  ful  hye, 
Wold  ye  glase  the  gable  and  grave  yr  your  name. 

****** 
Ac  God  to  alle  good  folke  such  guvynge  defendeth 
To  wryten  in  wyndows  of  eny  wel  dedes; 
God  in  the  Gospel  such  gravynge  nort  aloweth 
Nesciat  sinistra  quid  facial  dextra." 

But  those  persons  who  constituted  a  class  of  particular  bene- 
factors, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  though  numerous,  are  few 
when  compared  with  the  large  mass  of  individuals,  who  gave 
their  contributions  towards  what  they  considered  the  good  of 
the  church  generally,  without  any  specific  object  in  view. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  offertory  boxes  anciently  to 
be  met  with  at  the  shrines  and  images  of  those  who  had  been 
canonized  and  held  in  veneration  as  saints.  These  were  rather 
to  be  found  in  conventual  than  in  mere  parochial  churches,  but 
that  offertory  boxes  were  also  anciently  placed  in  parochial 
churches  we  have  ample  proof 

The  earliest  notice  I  have  discovered  of  offertory  boxes  set 
up  in  churches,  appears  in  the  mandate  issued  by  King 
Henry  II.,  a.d.  \  166,  for  contributions  towards  the  defence  and 
assistance  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land.  By  this  mandate 
a  box  (truncus)  was  enjoined  to  be  placed  in  every  church, 
which  box  was  to  have  three  keys,  of  which  the  priest  was  to 
keep  one,  whilst  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  parishioners  were 
to  have  the   custody   of  the  other  two.     "  Et  erit  truncus  in 

ecclesia    episcopuli,  et  per    siugulas  villas  in    ecclesiis 

Truncus  vero  hahehit  tres  claves,  quarum  unam  custodiet  Pres- 
byter^ duas  Jideliores  viri  de  parochid.''  *  Another  instance  of 
a  general  order  for  setting  up  these  boxes  in  churches,  though, 
like  the  last,  for  a  special  purpose,  is  noticed  in  a  letter  of 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  who,  a.d.  1200,  when  about  to  tax  the 
church  under  the  ostensible  object  of  providing  means  for  the 

*  Chronica  Gervasii,  An.  Gra?.  1166. 
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benefit  of  the  Holy  Land,  wrote  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
of  the  different  provinces   and  dioceses,  in  which  letter  occurs 
the  foUoAving  passage  : — "  To  this  end  we   command  that  in 
every  church  there   shall   be   placed   a  hollow  trunk,  fastened 
with  three  keys,  the  first  to  be  kept  by  the  bishop,  the  second 
by  the  priest  of  the  church,  and   the  third  by  some  religious 
layman ;  and  that  the  faithful  shall  be   exhorted  to  deposit  in 
it,  according  as  God  shall  move  their  hearts,  their  alms  for  the 
remission  of  their  sins.     And  that  once  in    the   week  in  all 
churches  mass  shall  be  publicly  sung  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  especiall}^  of  those  who  shall  thus  contribute."     Ad  hcec  in 
singulis  eccledis  truncum  concavum  poni  prcBcipimus  tribus  clavib  us 
consignatum,  prima  penes  Episcopum,  secunda  penes  eccUsicB  sacer- 
dotem,  tertia  penes  aliquem  religiosum  laicnrn  conservandis,  et  in  eo 
Jidcles  quilibet,  juxta  quod  eorum   mentibus  Dominus  inspiraverit, 
suas    eleemosynas    deponere   in    remissionem    suorum  peccaminum 
moveantur ;  et  in  omnibus  ecclesiis  semel  in  liebdomada  pro  remis- 
sione  peccatorum,  et prcBsertim  offerentium  missa  publice  decantetur .^ 
Though  1  have  met  with  no  offertory  box  which  I  can  clearly 
ascribe  to  so  early  a  period  as  either  of  those  I  have  noticed,  I 
have  found  some   so   exceedingly  rude  in   construction,  being 
literally  hollowed  out  from  the  trunk  or  branch  of  a  tree,  that, 
having  no  peculiar  features  by  which  they  may  be  recognised, 
they  may  be  either  of  an  early  or  comparatively  late   period, 
that  is,  of  the   seventeenth  century.      There   is,  however,  in 
Smarden  Church,  Kent,  an  ancient  offertory  box  of  wood,  let 
into  the  lid  of  which  is  an  enamelled  plate  of  copper,  apparently 
of  Limoge  work,  with  the  representation  of  the   Sacrament  of 
Baptism,  a  font,  and  four  figures,  including  that  of  the  infant 
recipient,  appearing,  whilst  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate  round 
the  figures  is  covered  with  the  enamel   and  gilt  foliage  scroll 
work.     The  enamelled  plate  appears  to  be  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth,   or  early  part   of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
scroll  work  foliage  corresponds  in  design  with  that  of  an  ancient 
conical  covered  pix   or  receptacle  for  the  Host  of  the  same 
period,  belonging  to  me,  and  which  I  now  exhibit.     The  per- 
forated slit  for  the  admission  of  the  money  is  not  in  the  centre 
of  the  plate,  but  rather  on  one  side,  between  two  of  the  figures, 
and  the  plate  measures  6  inches  by  4J  inches.     The  box  into 
which  this  plate  is  let  appears  comparatively  modern ;  it  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  plain  parallelogram,  with  three  locks  and  keys, 
and  is  fastened  by  iron  plates  to  an  octagonal  shaft  of  wood, 
apparently  the  sawn  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  a  base   moulding, 
which  moulding  is  indicative-  of  its  being  of  a  period  certainly 
not  later  than  the   fifteenth   century.     I  think  this   enamelled 

*  Rogeri  de  Hoveden  Annalium,  sub  anno  1200. 
H 
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plate  must  have  belonged  originally  to  an  offertory  box  of  a 
date  corresponding  with  the  letter  of  Pope  Innocent  III. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  loan  of  a  very  accurate  and  beautiful 
drawing  of  this  enamelled  plate,  as  also  of  drawings  of  the 
offertory  box,  and  of  the  font  in  Smarden  Church,  which  latter 
closely  resembles  in  outline  that  represented  on  the  plate,  to 
my  friend,  Mr.  Pretty,  of  Northampton,  and  through  his  kind- 
ness I  am  able  now  to  exhibit  these  drawings. 

In  the  curious  and  interesting  chronicle  of  Jocelin  of  Brake- 
lond,  a  monk  of  St.  Edmondsbury,  detailing  numerous  matters 
which  occurred  at  that  monastery,  and  of  which  the  writer  was 
an  eye-witness,  from  a.d.  1173,  to  a.d.  120-2,  we  have  another 
purpose  explained  to  which  offertory  boxes  were  anciently  put. 
He  tells  us  that  Warin,  a  monk,  the  keeper  of  the  shrine  of 
Saint  Edmund,  and  Sampson,  the  subsacrist,  made  a  certain 
hollow  trunk  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  or  at  the  top,  and  fas- 
tened with  an  iron  lock ;  this  they  caused  to  be  set  up  in  the 
great  church,  near  the  door  without  the  choir,  in  the  way  of  the 
people,  so  that  therein  persons  should  j)ut  their  contributions 
for  the  building  of  the  tower. 

"  Truncum  quondam  fecerunt  concavum  et  perforatum  in 
medio  vel  in  summo,  et  obseratum  sera  ferrea ;  et  erigi  fecerunt 
in  magna  ecclesia,  juxta  hostium  extra  chorum  in  communi 
transitu  vulgi,  ut  ibi  ponerent  homines  elemosinam  suam  ad 
edificationem  turris." 

There  often  appears  to  have  been  offertory  boxes  affixed  at 
or  near  to  the  shrines  or  images  of  those  who  had  been 
canonized,  or  who  were  held  in  veneration  as  saints  or  martyrs. 
The  offertory  box,  called  the  Pix  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  at  the 
shrine  of  that  saint  in  Durham  Cathedral,  w^as  secured  by  two 
locks.  From  accounts  preserved  of  the  receipts  frorri  this  box 
for  sixty-nine  years,  between  1878  and  1488,  the  average  for 
each  year  appears  to  have  been  £24  10s.- — a  sum  equivalent  at 
the  present  clay  to  an  income  of  nearly  £500  per  annum. 

An  offertory  box,  which  w^as  probably  placed  near  the  image 
or  tomb  of  Saint  Godric,  is  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the 
Compotus  or  Account  Roll  of  Finchale  Priory,  near  Durham, 
sub  anno  1355,  and  it  is  there  called  the  "Pixis." 

"  Et  de  Lvs.  vd.  ob  receptis  de  picside  Sancti  Godrici  per 
diversas  vices."  And  under  the  year  1 363-4 :  "  Item  respondet 
de  xiiis.  xd.  receptis  de  Pixide  Sancti  Godrici." 

There  still  remains  one  of  these  ancient  offertory  boxes  of 
stone,  and  a  fixture,  in  Bridlington  Priory  Church,  Yorkshire. 
This  i^rojects  from  the  south-easternmost  pier  of  the  nave,  and 
is  placed  contiguous  to  a  stone  bracket  for  an  image.  This  box 
has  a  slanting  hollow,  and  indications  are  clearly  apparent  of 
its  having  had  a  cover  of  wood  and  a  lock;  these,  however,  are 


£utn    iBplcljrB,  initlj  njfertnrtt  ^^^iO; 
fram    dust    Ttixk\ir\    (CImrrlj,    rinrnlnsjjin. 

(This  Drawing  has  been  inadvertently  reversed.) 

<-'oweas.  A.aasta.tic   h-esa,  Ips-rt-^,; 
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gone.  I  do  not  find  any  notice  of  this  box  in  Prickett's 
Historical  Account  of  this  church,  but  as  it  was  one  of  those 
Conventual  churches  —  of  which  we  have  another  instance, 
Wyniondham  Church,  Norfolk — divided  into  two  parts,  the  one 
part  for  the  Priory  and  Convent,  and  the  other  part  for  the 
parish  church,  and  as  the  shrine  of  Saint  John  of  Bridlington 
was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  church,  which  was  appropriated 
for  the  Convent,  and  between  the  high  altar  and  east  window, 
all  which  partis  now  demolished;  it  could  not  have  been -the 
offertory  box  of  the  shrine,  but  was  rather,  as  I  imagine,  an 
offertory  box  placed  by  the  side  of  an  image  of  Saint  John  of 
Bridlington,  in  the  part  near  the  altar  appropriated  for  the 
parish  church,  and  to  which  the  parishioners  had  free  access. 
I  made  a  sketch  of  this  box  and  the  bracket  contiguous  to  it 
when  at  Bridlington,  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  from  which 
the  woodcut  I  exhibit  has  been  taken. 

By  the  Royal  Injunctions  issued  by  King  Edward  VI.,  in 
1547,  such  images  as  were  known  to  have  been  abused  with 
pilgrimage  or  offerings  were  ordered  to  be  taken  down  and 
destroyed,  and  it  is  therefore  most  probable  that  the  image 
which  formerly  stood  on  this  bracket  was  removed  under  these 
Injunctions. 

I  know  of  one  other  stone  offertory  box  still  existing,  and 
that  is  the  hollow  stone  bracket  affixed  to  the  monument  of 
King  Edward  II.  in  Gloucester  Cathedral.  Miracles  are  said 
to  have  occurred  at  the  tomb  of  this  king,  and  the  oblations 
thereat  were  so  great,  that  the  choir  is  said  to  have  been 
vaulted  from  the  proceeds  of  the  offerings  of  the  faithful  flocking 
to  the  tomb  of  the  king.  This  w^ork  is  recorded  to  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  abbacy  of  Adam  de  Staunton,  between 
A.  D.  1:337  and  A.  D.  1351.  "  Cujus  tempore  constructa  est 
magna  volta  chori  magnis  et  multis  expensis  et  sumptuosis 
cum  stallis  ibidem  in  parte  prioris  ex  oblatione  fidelium  ad 
tumbam  regis  confluentium." 

Ancient  offertory  boxes  of  a  period  antecedent  to  the  Befor- 
mation  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  our  churches,  as  in 
the  churches  of  Wichmere,  Loddon,  and  Causton,  Norfolk. 
One  of  these  old  boxes  is  also,  1  believe,  to  be  found  at  Mears' 
Ashby  Church,  Northamptonshire,  but  this  I  have  not  yet  seen. 
These  boxes  appear  to  have  been  constructed  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  whether  originally  intended  for  alms-boxes,  or  for 
other  purposes,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  distinct  recognition 
of  the  "  poor-box"  anterior  to  the  Reformation,  though  as  doles 
and  alms  were  distributed  to  the  poor  on  certain  occasions, 
especially  at  funerals,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  offertory 
boxes  were,  prior  to  that  period,  ever  used  as  alms-boxes  for 

H  2 
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the  relief  of  the  poor.  Bishop  Pilkington  thus  noticed  it — "  Did 
not  King  Joas  command  the  Priest  to  restore  the  Temple,  and 
first  ordained  the  poor  man's  chest  in  the  church?" 

The  first  official  notice,  I  find,  occurs  in  the  Royal  Injunc- 
tions of  Edward  VI.,  a.d.  1547,  in  the  tvventy-ninth  of  which 
the  churchwardens  were  enjoined  to  provide  and  have,  within 
three  months  after  that  visitation,  a  strong  chest,  with  a  hole  in 
the  upper  part  thereof,  to  be  provided  at  the  costs  and  charge 
of  ^the  parish,  having  three  keys,  whereof  one  should  remain  in 
the  custody  of  the  parson,  vicar,  or  curate,  and  the  other  two 
in  the  custody  of  the  churchwardens,  or  any  other  two  honest 
men,  to  be  appointed  by  the  parish  from  year  to  year ;  w^hicli 
chest  was  to  be  set  and  fastened  near  unto  the  High  Altar,  to 
the  intent  the  parishioners  should  put  into  it  their  oblation  and 
alms  for  their  poor  neighbours.  And  the  parson,  vicar,  and 
curate  were  diligently  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  when 
men  made  their  testaments,  to  call  upon,  exhort,  and  move  their 
neighbours  to  confer  and  give,  as  they  might  well  spare,  to 
the  said  chest.  And  in  one  of  the  previous  Injunctions  (the 
thirteenth)  this  chest  is  described  as  "  The  Poor  Man's  Box." 
Nor  was  this  Injunction  suffered  to  remain  unheeded,  for  in  the 
Articles  of  Inquiry,  issued  subsequently  to  the  Royal  Injunc- 
tions, but  in  the  same  year,  by  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  the  visitations  held  within  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury, 
we  find  amongst  the  queries — "  Whether  they  have  provided 
and  have  a  strong  chest  for  the  poor  men's  box,  and  set  and 
fastened  the  same  near  to  their  high  altar.?"* 

In  the  Rubric  to  the  Office  of  Communion  in  the  first  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  of  King  Edward  VI.,  published  in  1549, 
we  find  the  following  directions: — "  In  the  meantime,  aaIuIcs 
the  clerks  do  sing  the  Offertory,  so  many  as  are  disposed 
shall  offer  to  the  poor  men's  box,  every  one  according  to  his 
ability  and  charitable  mind."  In  the  second  ^ook  of  Common 
Prayer  of  King  Edward  VI.,  published  in  1552,  the  rubrical 
directions,  which  occur  just  before  the  Prayer  for  the  Church 
Militant,  are  as  follows : — "  Then  shall  the  churchwardens,  or 
some  other  by  them  appointed,  gather  the  devotions  of  the 
people,  and  put  the  same  into  the  poor  men's  box.'' 

In  the  Injunctions  given  in  1548,  by  the  King's  Majesty's 
Visitor,  to  all  and  every  the  clergy  and  laity  then  resident 
within  the  Deanery  of  Duncastre,  we  find  that — "  The  church- 
wardens  of  every  parish  church   shall,   some  one   Sunday   or 

*  An  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1536  (27  Henry  VIII.  c.  25),  orders  under  a 
penalty  of  20s.  the  gathering  and  procuring  of  charitable  and  voluntary  alms  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  with  a  box,  any  Sundays,  holidays,  or  other  festivals,  and 
further  ordains  that  the  money  so  gathered  shall  be  kept  in  the  common  coffer  or 
box  standing  in  the  church. — Ed, 
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Other  festival  day  every  month,  go  about  the  church  and  make 
request  to  every  of  the  parish  for  tlieir  charitable  contributions 
to  the  poor;  and  the  sum  so  collected  shall  be  put  in  the  chest 
of  alms  for  that  purpose  provided." 

In  "  Articles  to  be  followed  and  observed  according  to  the 
King's  Majesty's  Injunctions  and  Proceedings,"  and  issued  in 
1'49,  is  the  following  direction:  —  ''Item.  That  after  the 
Homily,  every  Sunday,  the  Minister  exhort  the  people — espe- 
cially die  communicants,  to  remember  the  poor  men's  box 
with  their  charity." 

In  Bishop  Ridley's  Visitation  Articles  for  the  Diocese  of 
London,  in  1550,  one  of  the  inquiries  is  —  "Whether  your 
church  be  kept  in  due  and  lawful  reparation,  and  whether 
there  be  a  comely  pulpit  set  up  in  the  same,  and  likewise  a 
coffer,  for  alms  for  the  poor,  called  the  poor  men's  box  or 
chest?"  And  in  the  Injunctions  given  by  Bishop  Ridley,  the 
same  year,  in  the  Visitation  of  his  Diocese,  we  find  it  ordered 
as  follows:  —  ''Item.  That  the  Minister,  at  the  time  of  the 
communion,  immediately  after  the  offertory,  shall  monish  the 
communicants,  saying  these  words,  or  such  like, — Now  is  the 
time,  if  it  please  you,  to  remember  the  poor  men's  chest  with 
your  charitable  alms." 

In  the  different  Articles  and  Injunctions  respecting  church 
goods,  issued  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  there  is  no  allusion 
made  to  the  alms-box. 

But  in  the  Injunctions  concerning  both  clergy  and  laity  of 
this  realm,  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1559,  we  again  find 
the  alms-chest  ordered  to  be  provided,  in  nearly  the  same  terms 
as  in  the  injunctions  of  King  Edward  VI.,  in  1547. 

The  alms-chest  is  also  alluded  to  in  certain  Articles  of  Visita- 
tion issued  in  1559,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, as  appears  by  the  following  query, — "  Whether  they  have 
provided,  and  have  a  strong  chest  for  the  poor  men's  box,  and 
set  and  fastened  the  same  in  a  place  of  the  church  most  con- 
venient?" This  will  account  for  the  position  in  which  we 
generally  find  the  alms-box,  set  up  in  the  very  body  of  the 
church,  or  in  one  of  the  aisles,  often  near  the  north  or  south 
door,  and  not  near  the  altar,  according  to  the  more  ancient 
Injunctions. 

Again,  in  ^Archbishop  Parker's  Visitation  Articles,  in  1569, 
inquiry  is  made,  "  Whether  the  store  of  the  poor  men's  box  be 
openlie  and  indifFerentlie  given  where  nede  is,  without  parcial 
affection." 

In  the  enumeration  of  articles  of  church  furniture,  in  "Articles 
to  be  inquired  of  within  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
metropolitical  visitation  of  the  most  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
Edmond,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  a.d.  1576,  is  mentioned 
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"  A  strong  chest  or  box  for  the  ahnose  of  the  poor,  with  three 
locks  and  keys  to  the  same." 

In  Archbishop  Bancroft's  Visitation  Articles  in  1605,  we  find 
no  mention  made  of  the  alms-box ;  but  in  Archbishop  Abbot's 
Visitation  Articles,  in  1616, inquiry  is  made  of  the  churchwardens 
and  sidesmen,  "Whether  have  you  a  strong  chest  for  alms  for 
the  poor,  with  three  locks  and  keys?" 

Lastly,  in  the  Canons  of  1604,  the  84th  provides  for  a  chest 
for  alms  in  every  church. 

From  these,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  poor  law  of  Eliza- 
beth made  any  difference  with  regard  to  the  alms-box,  an  article 
of  church  furniture  most  clearly  enjoined  by  the  Church  of 
England. 

Most  of  the  old  alms-boxes  we  find  in  our  churches  are  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  many  bear  upon  them  a  date  of 
that  period, — as  one  in  Ayleston  Church,  Leicestershire,  the 
date  of  1616,  with  '^  Remember  the  Poor"  below;  one  in 
Clapham  Church,  Bedfordshire,  the  date  1626  ;  and  one  in 
Bletchley  Church,  Buckinghamshire,  the  date  1637,  with  an 
inscription,  ''  Remember  the  Pore."  They  also  frequently 
exhibit  the  baluster  shaft  corresponding  in  design  with  the 
plain  pillar-legs  of  the  altar  or  holy  table  of  that  period.  The 
shaft  which  supports  the  alms-box  at  Burton  Latimer,  in  this 
county,  is  square,  and  carved  on  the  surface ;  the  box  has 
three  locks,  each  on  different  sides.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
met  with  any  alms-box  I  could  clearly  ascertain  to  be  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  or  of  Elizabeth,  but  many  we  find 
are  so  exceedingly  rude,  being  roughly  fashioned  out  of  the 
trunk  of  a  small  tree,  without  moulding  or  ornament  of  any 
kind,  that  they  may  or  may  not  be  of  those  reigns,  or  even 
earlier. 

The  desuetude  into  which  the  alms-box  fell  in  the  eighteenth 
century  is  shown  by  the  painter-satirist,  Hogaith,  who,  in  one 
of  his  works,  introduces  the  alms-box  Avith  the  aperture  in  the 
lid  covered  with  a  cobweb.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  the 
rebuke,  thus  conveyed,  was  undeserved. 

The  neglected  and  dilapidated  condition  in  which  we  find 
many  of  the  alms-boxes  at  the  present  day  is  calculated  to 
impart  a  rebuke  equally  as  strong  as  that  expressed  in  the 
mute  language  of  the  painter  ;  yet  undoubtedly  a  better  feeling 
now  prevails,  and  the  alms-box  has  of  late  been  placed  in 
many  churches  from  which  it  had  for  a  length  of  years  dis- 
appeared. 

I  shall  conclude  by  a  few  brief  remarks  on  a  curious  stone 
offertory  basin  in  East  Kirkby  Church,  Lincolnshire.  This  is 
fixed  to  and  forms  a  portion  of  the  structure  called  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  placed  on  the  north  side   of  the  chancel;  and  this 
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basin,  which,  as  a  fixture,  is  a  singular,  perhaps  unique, 
appendage,  was  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  offerings  called 
the  creeping  silver,  made  thereat  at  Easter.  For  from  the  era 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  particular  ceremonies  took  place  at 
Easter  in  commemoration  of  the  depositing  the  body  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  sepulchre,  and  of  his  resurrection ;  and  without 
entering  at  any  length  upon  the  ceremonies  anciently  observed, 
I  may  notice  that  one  was  the  creeping  to  the  Cross,  which  was 
taken  from  the  altar  and  here  deposited,  and  at  this  creeping 
offerings  were  made. 

In  an  Account  Roll  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Warwick,  from  Easter,  1464, 
to  Easter,  1465,  from  which  Roll  copious  extracts  are  published 
in  the  "  Churches  of  Warwickshire,"  5s.  Ad.  is  accounted  for  as 
received  of  the  oblations,  called  creeping  silver,  at  the  Cross  in 
the  aforesaid  churchy  on  Easter-day,  and  on  the  two  days  next 
preceding. 

*'  Et  de  vs.  ivd.  rec  de  oblac  voc  crepyngesylver  ad  crucem  in 
ecclia  p'dca  in  die  Pasce  et  in  ijbus  diebus  px  p'ced." 

In  certain  heads  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  matters  of  Faith,  Sacraments,  and  Ceremonies,  subscribed  by 
Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  many  other  bishops 
and  abbots,  probably  drawn  up  about  the  year  1535,  we  find 
one  treating  "  of  Rites  and  Ceremonies,"  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  creeping  to  the  Cross,  and  humbling  of  ourselves  to 
Christ  on  Good  Friday  before  the  Cross,  and  offering  there 
unto  Christ  before  the  same,  and  kissing  of  it  in  memory  of  our 
redemption  by  Christ  made  upon  the  Cross;  setting  up  of  the 
sepulchre  of  Christ,  whose  body  after  his  death  was  buried. 
And  these  are  stated  to  be  "  laudable  customs,  rights,  and 
ceremonies,  not  to  be  condemned  and  cast  away,  but  to  be  used 
as  things  good  and  laudable  to  put  us  in  remembrance  of  those 
s])iritual  things  which  they  do  signify,  not  suffering  them  to  be 
forgotten,  or  to  be  put  in  oblivion,  but  reviving  them  in  our 
memories  fi'om  time  to  time;  but  none  of  these  ceremonies  hath 
power  to  remit  sins,  but  only  to  stir  and  lift  up  our  minds  unto 
God,  by  whom  only  our  sins  be  forgiven." 

The  offertory  on  creeping  to  the  Cross  at  Easter  appears  to 
have  been  discontinued  with  that  ceremony  in  1547,  although 
there  is  no  express  injunction  to  that  effect;  but  in  the  Articles 
of  Inquiry  the  same  year,  issued  by  Cranmer,  one  is — "Whether 
they  had  upon  Good  Friday  last  past  the  sepulchre  with  their 
lights,  having  the  Sacrament  therein?"  In  the  reign  of  Mary 
these  ceremonies  were  revived,  but  on  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, they  were  again  discontinued,  not  to  be  restored. 
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On  Lahourers'  Cottages.  A  paper  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Architectural  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  North- 
ampton, on  Tuesday,  October  9th,  1849,  by  Thomas  James, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Theddingworth,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Society. 

I  WAS  present  the  other  day  at  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  first 
stone  of  a  new  church,  and  when  offering  my  services  to  the 
builder  to  be  as  useful  as  T  could  on  the  occasion,  he  turned  to 
me  and  said,  "  Perhaps,  sir,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  attend 
to  the  fancy  department,  to  the  flags,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 
He  knew  his  man  too  well.  That  was  my  proper  place  in  an 
architectural  work,  as  it  is  in  an  architectural  society.  Feeling 
myself  really  incompetent  to  grapple  with  the  more  deep  and 
solid  parts  of  our  subject  matter,  I  have  been  allowed  by  the 
committee  to  step  a  little  out  of  the  regular  and  recognised 
dominion  of  an  architectural  society,  and  to  take  up  my  more 
appropriate  position  in  the  "fancy  department." 

And  yet,  in  its  way,  the  subject  of  Labourers'  Cottages  is  no 
unimportant  one  ;  in  its  moral  and  social  relations,  perhaps 
more  widely  extended  and  influential  than  any  class  of 
buildings  after  the  temples  of  the  Most  High,  and  even  aesthe- 
tically (to  use  an  ugly  word  from  Germany),  I  see  not  w^hy  it 
should  not  be  worthy  the  regard  of  the  highest  x4rchitect. 
Whatever  pleasure  we  derive  from  the  contemplation  of  build- 
ings beyond  that  resulting  from  mere  beautj  of  form  and  cost- 
liness of  material,  may  be  inspired  as  well  by  a  neat-built 
cottage  as  by  a  gorgeous  palace.  This  it  is  which  so  much 
strikes  a  foreigner  on  his  first  arrival  in  England.  As  he  passed 
along  the  road  from  Dover  to  London,  in  those  days  when  old- 
fashioned  travelling  allowed  wayside  observations  to  be  made, 
there  was  nothing  that  caught  his  attention  so  much  as  the  neat 
and  comely  cottages  dotted  or  grouped  along  his  journey.  All 
books  of  English  travels  are  full  of  remarks  upon  them. 
"  There  is  scarce  a  cottage,"  says  Willis,  just  landed  from 
America  and  France,  "  between  Dover  and  London,  where  a 
poet  might  not  be  happy  to  live.  I  saw  a  hundred  little  spots 
I  coveted  with  quite  a  heart-ache."  Now,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  such  cottages  w^ere  not  the  prim  red  brick  things,  with  flat 
slate  roofs,  their  eaves  clipped  like  a  man's  hat  w4th  the  brim 
cut  off,  a  door  in  the  centre,  a  semi-sash  window  on  each  side, 
town-houses  in  miniature — such  as  it  delights  bricklayers  and 
carpenters  nowadays  to  build. 

These  neat  modern  "  tenements,"  made  to  let  (tenements,  I 
say,  for  cottage  is  too  vulgar  a  name),  would  never  give  a  poet 
the  heart-ache,  except  to  think  that  they  were  ever  built  at  all. 
And  though,  no  doubt,  in  those  thatched  and  woodbined  huts — 
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those  "  cots  beside  the  hill," — that  poets  have  professed  to  covet, 
and  been  proud  to  sing  of,  there  will  often  be  found  a  merely 
outside  show,  with  little  real  comfort  within,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  true,  as  utilitarians  of  the  present  day  seem 
to  think,  that  comfort  and  convenience  are  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  dwelling,  and  that  the 
uglier  it  is  on  the  outside,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  comfortable 
within. 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  reconcile  the  double 
advantage  of  external  beauty  with  internal  convenience,  that  I 
have  taken  up  my  present  subject;  and  many  of  the  plans  with 
which  I  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  professional  members  of 
our  Society  will,  I  think,  show  that  these  two  qualities  may  be 
advantageously  combined,  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  view, 
w^hat  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment  in  cottage- 
building,  the  strictest  economy  of  cost. 

The  first  principle  to  be  attended  to  in  designing  a  cottage, 
is  its  fitness  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  to  stand.  The  Duke 
of  Bedford,  in  his  excellent  designs  (to  which  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion more  particularly  to  refer),  seems  to  have  overlooked  this, 
and  speaks  of  building  the  same  cottages  in  Devonshire  as  in 
Bedfordshire.*  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  materials  readiest  at 
hand,  the  character  of  the  existing  cottages,  the  custom  of  the 
country,  and  the  habits  and  occupations  of  the  people,  may  in 
all  cases  suggest  such  modifications  of  the  most  perfect  design 
as  would  make  every  cottage  characteristic  of  its  own  locality. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  meet  the  same  stiff  cut-and-dry  model 
cottage,  however  good  it  might  be,  at  every  turn.  No  one 
would  now,  I  suppose,  build  the  same  style  of  dwelling  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  or  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland  as  he  would 
in  the  Midland  Counties  ;  yet  this  is  just  what  improving  Irish 
landlords  have  done,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  with  the  greatest 
failure.  In  these  new  Anglo-Irish  cottages,  the  best  room  is 
almost  invariably— not  as  it  was  in  their  old  huts — shared  with 
the  pig,  but  abandoned  to  him,  and  the  Irishman's  reason  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  "  Sure  and  he  ought  to  have  the  best  room, 
for  he  pays  the  rint." 

If  in  other  counties  we  might  doubt  what  the  local  charac- 
teristic cottage  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  Northamptonshire. 
We  have  in  our  own  rubble  cottages,  with  their  stone-muUioned 
windows  and  well-moulded  chimneys,  the  best  and  most  pic- 
turesque models  for  stone  cottages  that  could  be  found  in  the 
whole  kingdom.  (For  brick  cottages  we  must  go  elsewhere.)  It 
is  astonishing  for  what  a  long  series  of  years  this  style  of  building 
seems  to  have  been  carried  on  unaltered ;  and  how  it  is  now 
utterly  ceased  !  From  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  to  almost 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  very  little  change  appears  to  have 
*  This  is  a  mistake  of  mine.     The  Duke  has  adapted  his  cottages  to  their  localities. 
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been  made.  Of  the  earlier  buildings  now  inhabited  by  labourers, 
most,  of  course,  were  originally  designed  for  a  higher  class,  who 
have  now  passed  into  the  luxury  of  sashes  and  red  brick, — 
but  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  the  number 
of  small  tenements  erected  in  our  villages  in  the  style  I  have 
been  speaking  of  is  quite  extraordinary — many  of  the  villages 
being  entirely  composed  of  them — and  offering  to  the  proprietor 
who  would  take  the  interest  he  ought  in  such  things,  the  most 
admirable  field,  wdth  the  addition  of  a  little  draining  and 
paving,  for  the  restoration  of  a  pattern  English  village.  These 
buildings  are  generally  low,  consisting  of  the  ground  floor  and 
upper  story,  the  windows  of  which  are  often  dormers, — the  roof 
of  a  good  high  pitch,  either  thatched,  or,  what  is  better,  covered 
with  Collyweston  slate,  the  windows  of  two,  three,  four,  or 
sometimes  five  lights,  with  diamond  casement  windows,  the 
moulding  of  the  mullions  being  almost  invariably  the  same,  and 
the  unmistakable  Northamptonshire  chimney,  of  admirable  pro- 
portions, often  rising  from  the  point  of  the  gable,  but  invariably 
finished  with  a  well-moulded  projecting  cornice.  In  houses  of 
greater  pretension,  bay  windows  below,  and  small  projecting 
bracketed  window  s  above,  often  give  great  additional  character 
to  the  building.  These  are  the  models  to  which  I  think  all 
builders  of  farm-houses  and  cottages,  and  I  will  add  of  par- 
sonages, ought  in  this  country  to  turn  their  attention,  as  being 
at  once  comely  and  characteristic,  convenient  and  cheap. 
There  is  scarcely  a  village  that  will  not  furnish  a  specimen  for 
a  cottage.  For  a  keeper's  lodge,  I  would  refer  to  a  more  ornate 
but  most  picturesque  building  at  Weldon,  and  for  a  small 
parsonage  house  in  this  style  Little  Bowden  presents  an  ex- 
cellent example. 

For  the  aspect  of  a  cottage,  it  should,  without  question,  be 
south.  In  our  cloudy  climate,  where  we  never  get  too  much 
sun,  this  should  be  the  chief  aspect  of  mosthouses,  but  not 
therefore  the  entrance,  which  should  be  on  any  side  rather  than 
the  south,  in  order  to  give  the  south  undisturbedly  up  to  the 
garden.  Jn  a  cottage  this  rule  would  not  apply.  There  the 
entrance  should  be  south  also;  if  possible,  facing  the  road,  with 
about  four  or  five  yards  of  garden  in  front — of  course  a  turn  a 
little  to  east  or  west  would  not  signify. 

The  front  garden  should  be  w^holly  devoted  to  flowers  and 
potherbs.  The  latter  are  sadly  neglected  by  the  poor,  and 
often  for  want  of  this  sunny  little  plot  of  ground,  close  at  hand 
to  grow  them  in.  Flowers,  I  need  not  say,  we  must  all  wish  to 
see,  and  good,  old-fashioned  flow^ers,  such  as  the  hollyhock, 
the  sunflower,  sweetwilliams,  Brompton-stocks,  and  the  white 
pink,  too  often  discarded  from  the  gardens  of  the  rich — as  their 
neighbours  are  from  their  houses — to  make  room  for  costly  but 
good-for-nothing   strangers.      A   porch   there    should   be,   not 
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only  for  warmth,  and  for  jasmine  and  honeysuckle  to  climb 
over,  but  where  the  old  man  may  smoke  his  pipe  in  the  evening, 
and  watch  in  the  returning  rooks  and  the  setting  sun,  types  of 
his  own  last  homeward  journey,  and  of  the  rest  which  shall  be 
hereafter. 

Every  cottage  should  have  its  own  separate  entrance,  not 
merely  its  door,  but  its  wicket-gate  from  the  road,  and  each 
garden  fenced  in  to  itself — not  only  because  an  Englishman's 
house  is  his  castle,  and  therefore  should  have  its  own  out- 
works, but  because  this  arrangement  greatly  checks  the  good- 
wife's  gossiping.  The  dame  who  would  think  nothing  of 
dropping  in  upon  her  neighbours  right  and  left,  who  live  in 
an  undivided  row,  would  think  twice  before  she  walked  all 
down  her  own  garden  and  all  up  her  neighbour's  to  hint  her 
suspicions  or  to  vent  her  complaints.  At  any  rate  the  walk 
gives  time  for  her  charity  to  flow  and  her  temper  to  cool.  I 
made  this  arrangement  when  I  first  came  to  my  own  parish, 
and  I  verily  believe  it  has  saved  many  an  angry  word  and 
many  a  hasty  slander. 

There  should  be  a  back  door,  with  the  outbuildings  close 
at  hand.  In  the  Agricultural  Society's  prize  model,  both 
these  points  are  neglected.  There  should  be  a  small  paved 
yard  at  the  north,  about  the  width  of  the  house,  including 
the  outbuildings;  and  the  vegetable  garden  should  lie  behind. 
If  the  ash  pit  is  at  any  great  distance  from  the  door,  it  is  sure 
to  cause  an  additional  heap  of  rubbish  close  to  the  house. 

For  the  interior  arrangements,  one  room  with  scullery  and 
pantry  is,  in  ordinary  cases,  preferable  to  two  rooms.  The 
expense  of  firing  is  so  serious  an  item  to  the  poor  man,  that 
the  second  room  can  never  be  used  in  winter,  nor  in  summer  is 
the  fire  ever  so  large  as  to  make  the  kitchen  inconvenient  to  sit 
in.  The  only  effect  of  a  second  room  often  is,  that  it  tempts 
the  occupier  to  let  it  off  to  another  family ;  for  even  at  such 
times  as  the  feast  week,  the  only  time  a  poor  man  would  need 
it,  it  is  often  not  occupied  by  himself. 

Many  complications  of  warming  and  ventilating  have  been 
proposed,  but  the  simplest  plan  in  these  matters  is  the  best. 
As  for  ventilation,  the  sitting-room  of  a  cottage,  small  as  it  is, 
seldom  wants  any  artificial  scheme.  The  living-room  of  a 
cottage  is  frequently  less  close  and  stuffy  than  a  gentleman's 
study.  The  frequent  oj)ening  of  the  door,  the  creeks  and 
crannies,  with  an  open  chimney,  create  sufficient  draught, 
and  almost  render  unnecessary,  what  indeed  you  very  seldom 
see,  a  cottage  window  on  the  ground  floor  cpen.  Nothing  can 
compensate,  in  the  way  of  warmth,  for  the  blazing  fire  in  the 
open  grate,  not  only  as  assisting  ventilation,  but  often  as  the 
only  comfort  that  greets  the  labourer  returning  wet  and  tired 
from  his  day's  work.     All  the  hot-air  flues  and  hot-water  pipes 
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that  "s\'ere  ever  invented  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared 
to  this.  But  the  kind  of  fire-place  is  of  great  importance. 
There  are  many  plans  of  cottage  grates  which  may  be  recom- 
mended: all  should  have  the  fire-place  in  the  centre,  with  an 
oven  on  one  side,  and  hot  water  boiler  on  the  other,  and  should 
be  made  a  real  fixture — that  is,  the  landlord's,  not  the  tenant's. 
One  is  given  in  the  July  number  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal. 

One  great  desideratum  for  warmth  is,  that  the  walls  should  be 
thick.  They  should  be  built,  not  so  much  with  regard  to  the 
roof  they  have  to  support,  as  to  the  cold  they  have  to  repel.  It 
is  the  flimsiness  of  the  walls  of  most  new  cottages  that  makes 
the  poor  prefer  the  warm  mud  walls  of  their  old  hovels,  how- 
ever otherwise  untidy  and  wretched.  I  have  never  seen  the 
method  of  hollow  walls  or  hollow  bricks  put  in  practice,  but  I 
cannot  but  think  it  worthy  of  more  notice  than  it  has  yet 
gained,  especially  for  cottage-building. 

The  dimensions  of  the  living-room  should  not  be  less  than 
10  feet  by  12,  or  10  feet  by  11.  The  scullery  10  feet  by  8, 
containing  a  sink  and  copper.  There  should  be  a  separate 
pantry  with  a  window  to  it.  Wood,  coals,  &c.,  should  be  kept 
in  the  back  yard.  It  is  a  great  evil  to  build  rows  of  cottages 
back  to  back,  as  preventing  the  possibility  of  a  back  yard. 

I  come  to  the  bed-room  story — often  the  least  thought  of, 
but  by  far  the  most  important.  With  such  accommodation — 
or  rather  thorough  want  of  accommodation — as  the  generality 
of  our  poor  at  present  have,  the  only  wondei*  is,  that  any  sense 
of  decency  and  respectability  is  found  among  them.  It  speaks 
well,  indeed,  for  them  that  they  are  as  uncontaminated  as  they 
are.  But  this  very  fact  should  speak  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
rich,  as  giving  promise  of  a  soil  that  would  well  repay  any 
additional  care  bestowed.  In  very  many  villages  one  bed- 
room is  made  to  suffice  for  the  wdiole  family.  A  few  plain 
facts  will  best  speak  a  story  which  the  imagination  forbears  to 
dwell  upon.  I  will  take  a  group  of  cottages  which  I  have  too 
good  cause  to  know  well. 

No.  1.  One  bed-room;  eaves  sloping  from  the  ground; 
dimensions  12  feet  by  15.  Father  and  mother;  three  boys — 
15,  12,  10;  two  girls — 13,  14;  son  20,  home  ill  from  service. 
In  this  room  a  daughter,  18,  was  shortly  before  lying  dead. 

No.  2.  One  bed-room,  11  feet  by  12;  eaves  touching  the 
floor;  only  2  feet  along  the  middle  of  room  to  stand  upright. 
Father  and  mother,  aged  60  and  50;  grown-up  sons — 18,  17; 
grown-up  daughter,  19;  male  lodger,  22. 

No.  3 But  I  will  go   on  no  mrther.     These  families  I 

have  mentioned  were  deemed  respectable,  as  the  world  goes, 
and  would  have  been  truly  so  if  they  had  had  but  a  fair  chance. 

What,  I  ask,  are  we  to  expect  of  the  feelings  and  the  morals 
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of  families  so  brought  up,  when  we  ourselves  cannot  but  feel 
that,  if  we  had  been  so  circumstanced,  we  should  have  been 
little  better  than  very  brutes  ? 

Crabbe,  after  describing,  in  his  stern  but  true  manner,  the 
outside  wretchedness  of  the  neglected  cottage,  goes  on  thus  to 
speak  of  this  more  fearful  evil — 

"  Yet,  ere  they  go,  a  greater  evil  comes : 
See !  crowded  beds  in  those  contiguous  rooms — 
Beds  but  ill  parted  by  a  paltry  screen 
Of  papered  lath,  or  curtain  dropped  between. 
Daughters  and  sons  to  yon  compartments  creep, 
And  parents  here  beside  their  children  sleep." 

I  quote  the  description  for  the  sake  of  the  conclusion — 

"  Ye  who  have  power,  these  thoughtless  people  part, 
Nor  let  the  ear  be  first  to  taint  the  heart." 

There  should,  then,  be  not  less  than  three  bed-rooms  to 
every  cottage  that  is  intended  for  a  family.  The  difficulty  is 
to  get  this  accommodation  over  a  single  living-room  and 
scullery,  for  all  the  plans  and  buildings  I  have  seen  show 
smaller  bed-rooms  than  one  would  like  to  afford,  and  the  parti- 
tions necessarily  so  extremely  thin,  that  much  of  the  evil 
remains  uncured.  A  ground-floor  bed-room  might,  I  think,  be 
often  advantageously  added. 

The  whole  of  the  roof,  at  least,  within  two  or  three  feet  of 
the  ridge-piece,  should  be  thrown  into  the  bed-room.  This  will 
enable  the  spring  of  the  roof  to  be  kept  much  lower.  Indeed, 
by  using  the  gables  and  dormer  windows,  it  may  start  about 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  floor.  This,  of  course,  supposes  a 
steep  roof,  which  is  so  advantageous  for  outside  effect.  The 
only  objection  I  know  to  this  use  of  it  is,  that  it  is  colder  in 
winter  and  hotter  in  summer  than  upright  walls  would  be,  but 
much  of  both  these  evils  may  be  obviated  if  tiles  are  used 
instead  of  slate,  and  asphalted  felt  used  under  these.  The 
rafters  should,  of  course,  be  ceiled. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  more  than  one  bed- 
room with  a  fireplace,  though,  if  the  plan  admits  of  it,  it  is 
always  better,  not  only  in  case  of  illness,  but  for  ordinary 
ventilation,  to  have  two.  If  there  is  no  fireplace,  there  should 
by  all  means  be  a  ventilator  in  the  roof,  such  as  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  uses.  It  should  be  one,  too,  that  the  occupier  cannot 
readily  stop  up,  as  cottagers  are  in  this  respect  like  bees, 
who  invariably  caulk  up  every  the  smallest  hole  or  cranny  that 
is  made  for  ventilating  purposes. 

The  mention  of  bees  makes  me  say  here,  though  rather  out 
of  place,  that  I  should,  of  course,  wish  a  bee-hive  to  stand  in 
their  little  garden  under  the  south  wall;  and  I  recommend  for 
the  purpose  Golding's  Cottage  bar-hive  and  his  "  Shilling  Bee 
Book." 
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There  is  a  mistake,  I  think,  often  made  by  landed  pro- 
prietors in  -building  cottages,  as  if  there  was  but  one  kind  of 
d^Yelling  required,  and  that  what  would  do  for  one  would  do  for 
all ;  whereas  the  young  married  couple  with  an  increasing 
family,  the  man  with  his  grown-up  sons  at  home,  the  old 
people  with  their  children  all  out,  and  the  bed-ridden  widow, 
obviously  require  quite  different  accommodation.  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  has  admirably  provided  for  all  these  cases,  though 
the  single  room,  which  is  often  more  convenient  for  a  widowed 
old  man  or  woman  than  an  entire  house,  has  been,  as  it  should 
not  be,  overlooked. 

There  are  also  plans  in  the  room  of  a  lodging-house  for 
single  men,  designed  and  completed  by  Mr.  Law  for  Sir 
George  Robinson,  and  which  is  one  of  the  many  offshoots  of 
my  subject  that  the  cursoriness  of  my  paper  obliges  me  to 
leave  unnoticed. 

The  dimensions  of  the  three  bed-rooms  for  a  family  cottage 
should  not  be  less  than  10  feet  by  11  for  the  larger,  and  10  feet 
by  8  for  the  two  smaller  ones. 

1  must  now  refer  hastily  to  the  plans  most  kindly  lent  to 
illustrate  my  paper,  by  the  agents  and  architects  of  proprietors 
who  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject. 

No.  1  is  the  ground  plan  for  three  cottages  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's.  I  have  made  a  very  rough  enlargement  of  the 
plan  given  in  the  July  number  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal,*  to  which  I  must  refer  you  for  more  accurate 
details,  and  for  a  variety  of  combinations "  of  the  same  plan. 
I  have  been  to  Woburn  to  see  these  cottages  myself,  and  most 
excellent  they  are.  Their  chief  peculiarity  from  other  designs, 
is  the  much  larger  washhouse,  which  is  substituted  for  the 
small  scullery.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  for  their 
cost  I  have  yet  seen  built.  Their  defects  from  being  so  few,  are, 
so  much  more  quickly  enumerated  than  their  advantages,  that 
I  will  confine  myself  to  these,  premising  that  they  are  all  of 
minor  importance,  and  many  on  which  a  difference  of  opinion 
will,  of  course,  be  held. 

First,  as  to  convenience.  They  want  separate  gates  and 
gardens  in  front;  higher  and  closer  separation  behind,  and 
out-ofhces  nearer;  walls  to  be  plastered  instead  of  being 
merely  brick  washed ;  thicker  walls  in  bed-room  partitions. 

Secondly,  as  to  appearance.  The  eaves  should  be  rather  more 
projecting ;  the  chimneys  with  heavier  tops ;  thicker  mullions 
to  the  windows ;  the  casements  lead,  not  iron  (which  has  a 
harsh  manufacturing  look).  I  have  no  more  faults  to  find,  but 
I  should  add,  that  much  of  their  neat  appearance  depends  on 
the  great  excellency  and  finish  of  the  brick  and  woodwork; 
which,  being  wholly  executed  by  the  Duke's  own  men,  give 
*  Plans  and  specifications  in  full  have  since  been  published. 
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these  cottages  an  immense  superiority  over  what  the  same 
would  be  run  up  by  contract.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  had 
time  to  make  an  elevation  of  these,  but  it  is  only  one  of  the 
many  apologies  I  ought  to  make  for  the  incompleteness  of  my 
paper.  I  wish  it,  however,  to  be  looked  upon  merely  as  an 
introduction  of  the  subject  to  our  Society,  in  the  full  hope  that 
others  as  well  as  myself  may  be  induced  to  continue  it  more 
fully  and  practically  on  another  occasion. 

No.  2  is  the  prize  plan  of  tw  o  cottages,  kindly  drawn  out  for 
me  by  our  member,  Mr.  Law.  Its  compactness  and  economy 
are  very  great.  It  is  from  a  design  by  Messrs.  Curtis  and 
Allason,  and  gained  the  prize  of  £10  offered  by  some  jDrivate 
individual. 

No.  3  are  plans  sent  by  our  member,  Mr.  Bland,  to  the 
Society  of  Arts.  They  appear  to  me  highly  commendalDle,  and 
I  hardly  know  what  alterations  to  recommend — except  square 
headed  doors  instead  of  pointed  ones,  a  higher  pitch  to  the 
roofs,  and  simpler  patterns  of  the  casements.  These  two  last 
improvements  are  achieved  in  No.  4,  by  the  same  architect, 
cottages  designed  for  the  Hon.  R.  Watson,  of  Rockingham,* 
and  being  intended  to  be  built  in  stone,  the  chimneys  and 
gables  follow  the  Northamptonshire  type.  They  are  in  every 
other  respect  identical,  I  believe,  with  No.  3.  "  If  the  rooms 
could  be,  without  injury,  lowered,  and  the  windows  length- 
ened horizontally,  it  would  bring  this  design  nearer  to 
the  old  Northamptonshire  cottage,  which  I  have  before 
described. 

No.  5  is  a  tracing  of  a  plan  for  three  cottages,  w^hich  have 
just  been  erected  at  Shangton,  for  Sir  Charles  Isham,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Fisher.  The  hood-moulding  over  the 
window^s,  shown  in  the  drawing,  is  very  rightly  omitted  in  the 
building,  as  being  ugly  in  itself  and  of  no  use,  and  if  only  of 
cement,  a  positive  dissight  and  annoyance.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
these  in  brick  and  mortar,  the  great  test  of  all  plans,  but  they 
seem  to  contain  all  the  requirements  I  have  spoken  of,  and  are 
very  simple  and  inexpensive. 

No.  6  is  the  ground  plan  and  side  elevation  of  a  Highland 
cottage.  It  is  the  one  approved  of  by  the  Patriotic  Society  of 
Scotland,  and  I  have  copied  it  to  show  how  great  a  difference 
locality  may  make  in  the  requirements  of  a  cottage.  Here,  the 
barn,  the  byre,  and  the  pigsty,  are  made  constituent  parts  of 
the  house,  and  the  bed-rooms  are  mere  closets  leading  off  from 
the  large  living-room.  This  is  too  common  a  practice  in  Scot- 
land, even  in  superior  houses,  to  allow  the  hope  of  its  being 
yet  abandoned  in  their  bothies.  The  whole  is  on  the  ground 
floor.     There  is  a  marvellous  account  accompanying  this — that 

*  Since  erected.  The  only  faults  I  perceive  in  them  now  that  they  are  built,  is 
that  the  bed  rooms  are  too  small,  and  the  cost  too  great. 
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such  dwellings  may  be  built  up  for  £10,  but  of  course  this  (if 
not  a  misprint  for  £']00)  supposes  the  wood  and  stone  to  be  on 
the  spot,  and  makes  no  allowance  for  labour. 

Nos.  7  and  8  are  small  plans  from  the  Labourers'  Friend 
Society.  They  seem  to  me  now  superseded  by  better  plans. 
No.  9  are  plans  by  our  member,  Mr.  Slater,  designed  for  the 
Buckinghamshire  Agricultural  Society,  and,  through  the  appli- 
cation of  the  architect,  kindly  lent  to  me  for  exhibition  to-day. 
No.  1  of  these,  for  a  row  of  buildings,  is  as  plain,  simple, 
and,  I  should  think,  as  inexpensive  as  cottages  could  be. 
2  and  3  are  more  ornate,  but  their  good  looks  are,  in  the  main, 
from  proportion,  not  decoration.  They  appear  to  me  to  have 
great  merit. 

There  are  other  drawings  in  the  room,  some  designed  for 
Rockingham,  which  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany after  the  meeting  is  over. 

I  regret  not  to  have  had  time  to  get  drawings  of  the  cottages 
erected  at  Orlingbury  by  Mr.  Young,  after  his  own  plans,  and 
under  his  own  superintendence.  They  are  as  excellent  in  their 
execution  as  in  the  motive  which  originated  them.  I  hope  that 
Mr.  Young  will  himself  take  up  this  subject  for  some  future 
meeting,  as  being  able,  from  his  practical  experience,  to  do  so 
with  much  more  justice  to  it  than  I  can  presume  to. 

My  application  to  Mr.  Beasley  was  too  late  to  allow  him  to 
send  me  more  than  a  rough  sketch  of  an  intended  cottage.* 

I  must  refer,  in  conclusion,  to  the  prize  design  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  given  in  the  July  number  of  their  journal 
— the  same  that  contains  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  groups.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  hope  no  one  of  its  many  influential  members 
may  be  led  by  the  sanction  of  the  Society  to  build  after  this 
model.  In  outward  appearance  it  is  one  of  the  very  worst  of 
the  many  bad  designs  put  forth,  with  nothing  of  the  simplicity 
of  a  cottage,  and  all  the  pretension  of  a  villa.  The  sculleries 
do  not  communicate  immediately  with  the  open  air,  but  are  in 
front,  with  a  verandah  over  the  windows  !  The  main  chimneys 
are  on  the  outside  walls,  with  great  loss  of  heat,  and  there  is  a 
kind  of  castellated  appearance  given  to  the  ofl^ces,  in  order  to 
disguise  them  !  which  is  truly  ridiculous. 

That  such  a  design  was  crowned  by  a  Society  which  ought  to 
take  the  lead  in  these  things,  shows  how  much  is  yet  to  be 
achieved  on  this  ground.  But,  indeed,  we  want  many  models, 
not  one.  A  model  cottage  to  be  repeated  all  over  the  country, 
or  all  over  a  county,  would  be  little  better  than  to  have  a  model 
church  treated  in  the  same  way ;  a  horror  which,  I   trust,  we 

*  Some  excellent  cottages,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the  thinness  of  the 
partition  walls,  the  best  of  any  I  have  seen,  have  since  been  erected,  uuder  his 
superintendence,  for  Earl  Spencer  at  Theddingworth. 
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have  now  escaped.  We  have  unlearnt  many  of  our  vulgar 
errors  about  cottages  and  cottage  building.  First  of  all,  I  hope 
we  are  all  convinced  that  cottages,  as  they  are  now  too  often 
left  by  their  proprietors,  are  a  shame  and  a  sin.  Next,  we 
have  given  up  the  idea  of  building  picturesque  huts,  fair  as 
the  side-scenes  in  some  melodramatic  opera,  but  scarcely  less 
frail — where,  for  the  sake  of  thatch  and  trellis-work,  and  ivied 
porches,  all  comfort  is  sacrificed  within,  and  no  account  taken 
of  such  vulgarities  as  water,  and  sinks,  and  drainage. 

But  I  fear  that  we  may  fall  into  an  almost  equal  error,  by 
multiplying  prim,  hard,  pasteboard-looking  dwellings,  which 
speak  indeed  of  the  kind  intentions  of  the  proprietor,  but  hardly 
represent  the  rough,  hand-to-mouth,  but  manly  character  of 
cottage-life.  There  is  a  symbolism  of  cottages  as  well  as  of 
churches.  In  ecclesiastical  architecture,  perhaps,  it  has  often 
been  fanciful  and  far-fetched ;  but  there  is  one  kind  of  symbolism 
that  is  patent  at  once  to  the  most  ordinary  mind — the  uncon- 
scious symbolism  of  the  motive  principle  which  is  sure  to  develope 
itself  in  every  building,  whether  church  or  cottage,  without  any 
premeditation  of  the  builders.  If,  for  example,  for  a  church  we 
see  a  great  square  room  with  high  close  pews,  a  basin  for  a  font, 
a  huge  pile  of  pulpit  blocking  up  the  view  of  the  holy  table,  we 
at  once  see  that  the  builders  had  in  their  thoughts  less  the 
sacraments  than  the  sermon,  that  it  was  a  house  of  preaching, 
not  a  house  of  prayer,  that  they  in  truth  designed.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  first  object  that  strikes  us  upon  entering  is  a 
capacious  and  comely  font,  if  the  seats  are  all  alike,  low,  and 
open,  and  facing  the  same  way,  a  temperate  pulpit,  a  conspi- 
cuous lectern,  a  decent  altar,  and  a  lowly  prayer  desk,  then, 
however  poor  or  incorrect  the  architecture  may  be,  the  building 
at  once  recommends  itself  to  us  as  a  house  where  the  means  of 
grace  are  not  one,  but  manifold,  and  where  one  united  house- 
hold of  faith  meets  for  common  prayer  and  all-equal  worship. 
Walls,  in  these  cases,  have  tongues  as  well  as  ears,  and  such 
too  as  no  stucco  can  stop,  or  varnish  "  sawder"  over.  The 
impress  of  the  mind  and  the  motive  is  far  deeper  and  more  in- 
delible than  any  inscription  in  stone  or  brass  upon  its  front. 

The  very  same  principle  applies  to  cottages.  Mind  cannot 
be  crushed  by  matter,  and  under  whatever  disguise  it  is  for  the 
moment  clothed,  it  rises  in  the  end  superior  to  the  most  subtle 
art  of  the  architect.  The  contractor's  row,  run  up  for  gain,  or 
the  squire's  groups,  set  forth  for  pride,  are  alike  distinguishable, 
and  vindicate  the  truth  of  that  eternal  symbolism  which  no  ridi- 
cule can  stifle,  no  contrivances  suppress. 

We  would  give  up  much  of  the  regularity  and  trimness  of  a 
Martinet  village,  for  marks  of  individual  kindness  and  consider- 
ation.    While  new  cottages,  built  here  and  there,  take  the  place 
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of  those  that  are  utterly  decayed,  we  should  like  to  see  this 
cottage  patched  up  for  Widow  Toogood,  where  she  and  her  old 
man  had  lived  more  than  half  a  century — that  bedroom  added 
for  poor  Tom  Longiegs'  increasing  family — that  little  shed 
knocked  up  for  Jolter,  the  carrier — an  extra  bit  of  green  allotted 
to  Dame  Twoshoes,  who  takes  in  the  washing — a  little  lean-to 
permitted,  next  his  son's,  for  old  Master  Creeper,  who  needs  no 
house  of  his  own,  and  cannot  hobble  up  stairs.  These  things 
show  the  real  personal  superintendence  of  one  who  cares  for 
the  people  committed  to  his  charge,  and  not  the  mere  activity 
of  an  agent. 

It  is  not  enough  to  build  cottages  as  we  would  build  barns 
and  stables—  though  how  few  people  do  as  much  for  the  cottage 
as  they  do  for  the  farm-yard.  It  is  no  use  deceiving  ourselves 
in  this  matter.  If  proprietors  do  not  take  at  least  an  equal 
amount  of  interest  in  their  cottages  and  their  labourers  as  they 
do  in  their  barns  and  stalls,  their  sheep  and  their  oxen,  I  see 
nothing  but  the  same  danger  coming  upon  us  as  has  already 
blasted  the  fairest  countries  in  Europe.  The  time  will  assuredly 
come — it  may  not  be  in  this  generation — but  come  it  will,  when 
those  rich  men  only  will  be  safe  who  have  conciliated  the  per- 
sonal affection  of  their  dependants  and  neighbouring  poor. 
There  never  was  a  more  conservative  truth  enunciated  than  this, 
(though  of  course  the  manner  and  time  of  its  enunciation  may 
vary  its  propriety),  that  property  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its  rights 
and  privileges — and  I  cannot  think  that  there  is  any  one  duty 
more  incumbent  and  more  grateful  than  that  of  providing  decent 
dwellings  for  the  poor  who  are  settled  on  an  estate.  It  was  said 
lately,  at  an  agricultural  meeting  in  this  county,  that  building 
cottages  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  matter  of  profit,  but  merely  a 
matter  of  charity.  I  would  rather  say,  by  those  who  can  afford 
it,  a  matter  of  duty;  and  one,  of  all  others,  most  pleasing  in  its 
execution,  and  most  fruitful  in  its  return.  This  is  already 
beginning  to  be  felt.  It  w^as  only  the  other  day  that  the  news- 
papers stated  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  determined 
to  lay  out  ^£20,000  on  the  cottages  of  his  estates ;  and  I  have 
the  less  hesitation  in  speaking  thus  boldly  in  this  county  and 
neighbourhood,  where  so  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  have 
already  set  the  example  in  this  good  work.  I  was  about  to 
enumerate  the  names  of  some,  but  we  have  only  to  look  along 
the  road  sides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  county,  to  see  how  earnestly  the  work  of 
bettering  the  houses  of  the  labourers  is  going  on.  From  one 
who  has  neither  acre  nor  house  that  he  can  strictly  call  his 
own,  these  observations  must  of  course  fall  with  little  weight, 
but  I  hope  they  may  lead  to  others  from  more  competent  men 
— perhaps    lead    our   Society    to    call    upon    its   professional 
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members  to  prepare  improved  plans  witli  especial  reference 
to  the  counties  of  Northampton  and  Rutland.  My  own  remarks, 
I  repeat,  can  have  but  little  weight ;  I  will,  therefore,  conclude 
my  paper,  which  I  fear  has  transgressed  the  allotted  half-hour's 
space,  by  recommending  the  subject  to  your  earnest  considera- 
tion in  the  words  of  a  nobleman  who  is  now  so  nobly  and  so 
extensively  carrying  into  practice  the  principles  he  here  lays 
down.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  (in  the  letter  accompanying  his 
plans)  says : — 

"  Cottage  -  building  (except  to  a  cottage  speculator,  who 
exacts  immoderate  rents  for  scanty  and  defective  habitations) 
is,  we  all  know,  a  bad  investment  of  money ;  but  this  is  not 
the  light  in  which  such  a  subject  should  be  viewed  by  land- 
lords, from  w^hom  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  expect,  that 
w^hile  they  are  building  and  improving  farm-houses,  homesteads, 
and  cattle-sheds,  they  will  also  build  and  improve  the  dwellings 
for  their  labourers  in  sufficient  number  to  meet  the  improved 
and  improving  cultivation  of  the  land. 

"  To  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  class,  and  afford 
them  the  means  of  greater  cleanliness,  health,  and  comfort,  in 
their  own  homes,  to  extend  education,  and  thus  raise  the  social 
and  moral  habits  of  those  most  valuable  members  of  the  com- 
munity, are  among  the  first  duties,  and  ought  to  be  among  the 
truest  pleasures  of  every  landlord.  While  he  thus  cares  for 
those  whom  Providence  has  committed  to  his  charge,  he  will 
teach  them  that  reliance  on  the  exertion  of  the  faculties  with 
which  they  are  endowed  is  the  surest  way  to  their  own  inde- 
pendence and  the  well-being  of  their  families." 

P.S. — Having  been  very  reasonably  taxed  by  Sir  George 
Robinson  with  not  having  given  any  estimate  of  the  cottages  I 
described,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  omitted  to  do  so,  both  because 
my  paper  had  already  reached  an  undue  length,  and  because  I 
might  have  been  deemed  too  intrusive  into  the  management  of 
the  private  concerns  of  those  gentlemen  wdio  of  themselves,  or 
by  their  agents,  were  kind  enough  to  entrust  me  with  their 
plans.  I  have  reason,  however,  to  believe  that,  when  built  in 
pairs,  good  cottages,  with  three  bed-rooms  each,  may  be  built, 
under  favourable  circumstances  of  material  and  carriage,  for 
X'lOO  each.  Mr.  Isham  stated  that  he  knew  good  cottages  built 
for  £'70.  1  should  not,  however,  like  to  encourage  any  landed 
proprietor  to  think  that  he  could  build  such  a  cottage  as  he 
would  like  to  see  his  labourers  lodged  in  for  such  a  sum.  He 
must  be  prepared  to  exceed,^  rather  than  fall  short,  of  the  £100  ; 
and  then,  quite  agreeing  with  Sir  George  Robinson  that  Is.  or 
Is.  .3d.  a  week  is,  in  ordinary  cases,  as  much  as  a  cottager  can 
well  afford  to  pay  for  rent,  I  am  compelled  to  admit  to  him, 
what,  indeed,  I   assumed  throughout  my  paper,  that  cottage- 
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building  can  never,  in  direct  payment,  give  the  most  moderate 
return  for  the   outlay  which  a  capitalist  might  fairly,  in  other 
cases,  expect.     The  landed  proprietor  must  be  content  to  look 
for  his  return  from  improved   cottages,  just  (only  in  a  higher 
sense,  and  I  may  say  too,  in  a  more  direct  way)  as  he  does  from 
improved  farm-buildings  or  farm-houses,  viz.,  in  the  general  and 
permanent  amelioration  of  his  estate  thereby.     Nor  does  this 
apply  only  to  our  magnates  in  land ;  no  proprietor  would  be 
expected  to  provide  more  cottages  than  his  estate  will  fairly 
support,  any  more  than  he  would  be  expected  to  build  barns 
and  sheds  beyond  the  requirements  of  his  farm  ;  but  with  less 
than  this,  he  cannot  expect  that  either  labourer   or  tenant  will 
be  satisfied.     The  fact  is,  that  it  is  this  very  non-remuneration 
of  cottage-building  that  is  the  landed  proprietor's  greatest  safe- 
guard.    If  good  cottages  could  really  be  built  up  at  a  paying 
price,  every  parish  in  the  country  that  had  an  acre  of  ground 
independent  of  the   great  proprietor,  w^ould  soon  swarm  with 
them.     Besides  the  natural   constructive  faculty  which  leads 
every  man  to  build  that  can  afford  it — the  love  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  having  a  house  of  one's  own,  and  the  privileges  of 
a  county  vote — there  would  alw^ays  be  on  the  look-out,  as  indeed 
there  now  is,  a  herd  of  small  builders  ready  to   invest  their 
capital,  if  they  have  it,  if  not,  their  labour,  in   this  precarious 
but  most  temj^ting  kind  of  property.     I  own,  then,  that  the  day 
of  well-paying  cottages  is   a  day  I  never  wish  to   see.     The 
present  state  is  one   of  those  "  burdens  upon  land"  that  the 
proprietor  may  with   good   heart  make   up  his  mind  to  bear. 
While   I  would   advocate   the   strictest    economy  in    cottage- 
building^looking  upon  all  ornament  for  the  sake  of  ornament 
as,  in  this  place,  most  offensive  of  all,  and  the  worst  of  shams — 
I  cannot  but  rather  rejoice  than  grieve,  that  the  unprofitableness 
of  this  kind  of  building  necessarily  throws  it  upon  those  whose 
shoulders  are  best  able  to  bear  it,  and  thus  keeps  up  that  kindly 
dependence  of  the  labourer  upon  his  master  which  I,  for  one, 
never  wish  to  see  broken  up ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  gives 
the  landlord  a  fair  claim   to  interfere  in  the  economy  of  the 
cottage,  and  to  lay  down  such  rules  with   respect  to  lodgers, 
&c.,  which  even  in  the  best-built  cottage  are  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  poor  against  themselves,  and  prevent  those  crowded 
bed-rooms  which  are  the  greatest  evil  we  have  now  to  contend 
with.     If  cottages  paid  as  remuneratively  as  other  houses,  I 
lon't  see  how  the  landlord  could  prefer  this  claim.     I  need  only 
say  that  no  one  could  misconceive  the  object  of  the  chairman's 
question,  because  we   all  knew,  if  Mr.  Law's  designs  in  the 
room  had  not  in  themselves  shown  it,  that  Sir  George  is  one  of 
the  most  forward  in  improving,  in  the  most  disinterested  way, 
the  homes  of  the  poor  connected  with  his  own  estates. 
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Remarks  on  Heraldry  as  an  Architectural  Decoration,  suggested 
by  a  passage  in  Mr.  Buskin's  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture. 
Read  at  the  Public  Meeting  of  the  Architectural  Society  of 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  Oct.  9,  1849,  by  George 
Ayliffe  Poole,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Welford. 

I  imagine  that  most  of  those  who  have  read  Mr.  Ruskin's 
very  fascinating  volume,  "  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture," 
will  agree  that  there  are  few  works  which  extort  more  admira- 
tion, and  admit  more  question.  Among  the  assertions  which 
I  should  be  bold  to  question,  is  the  following :  "  Heraldic 
similitude  and  arrangement  are  so  professedly  and  pointedly 
unnatural,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  invent  anything  uglier ; 
and  the  use  of  them  as  a  repeated  decoration  will  utterly  destroy 
both  the  form  and  the  beauty  of  any  building." 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  sculptors  and  architects  of  the 
fourteenth  and  following  centuries  were  not  of  this  opinion. 
On  the  contrary,  we  find  heraldry  obtrusively  used,  and  clearly 
for  ornament,  in  every  kind  of  building,  ecclesiastical,  military, 
and  domestic — in  every  place  and  material,  on  the  basement, 
on  the  doors,  in  the  mouldings  of  the  jambs,  and  in  the  angles 
of  the  spandrils,  at  the  termination  of  the  drips,  along  whole 
string-courses,  on  the  several  stages  of  buttresses,  and  in  the 
crenellations  of  battlements.  Nor  are  they  restricted  to  the 
exterior.  On  entering  the  church,  we  find  them  wherever 
ornament  is  admissible.  We  find  them  on  the  font,  on  stalls, 
on  the  wood-work  of  the  screen  and  of  the  roof.  They  submit 
to  our  careless  tread  on  the  pavement,  and  in  the  windows 
they  solicit  our  more  attentive  gaze  by  the  richness  and 
harmony  of  their  colours.  Perhaps  this  is  partly  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  great  beauty  and  appropriateness  of 
the  shield,  in  architectural  decorations.  The  shield,  in  its 
best  form,  is  identical  with  an  equilateral  arch  inverted,  and 
is  therefore  a  figure  most  familiar  to  the  gothic  architect; 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  shield,  far  more  than 
the  particular  bearings  on  it,  gives  the  general  character  of 
heraldic  decorations.  How  well  it  occupies  the  centre  of  a 
quatrefoil,  and  how  often  it  is  so  introduced,  I  need  not 
observe ;  nor  is  it  unfrequently  set  upon  the  wall  as  a 
decoration,  without  any  such  adventitious  help;  indeed,  the 
great  arcades  of  the  nave  and  choir  of  York  Minster  are 
decorated  with  shields  thus  simply  treated,  in  the  spandrils 
of  the  arches.  Thus  constantly  employed  in  decorations, 
the  forms  of  heraldry  become  so  highly  valued  for  their 
ornamental    character,   that  they   are    affected    and    imitated 
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where  real  heraldry  is  not  used.  Thus  the  sacred  mono- 
grams, the.  trine  compass,  the  instruments  of  the  Passion, 
and  other  sacred  symbols,  are  placed  on  shields,  and  treated 
as  heraldic  bearings  ;*  and  even  where  heraldic  figures  are 
used,  the  heraldry  is  often  imaginary,  sometimes  even  to  the 
extent  of  being  false. f  One  finds,  indeed,  oftener  than 
might  be  expected,  in  ages  when  heraldry  was  more  highly 
appreciated  than  it  is  now,  false  blazonry  and  impossible 
bearings.  Poor  Maugrabin,  in  "  Quentin  Durward,"  is  not 
alone  as  a  false  pursuivant,  though  we  may  hope  he  had  few 
companions  in  his  penalty  for  so  trivial  an  offence.  He  has 
even  the  countenance  of  an  old  poet,  who  gives 

"  Great  Satan's  arms,  stamp'd  on  an  iron  shield, 
A  crowned  dragon  gules,  on  sable  field.":): 

It  is  true  that,  in  costume,  though  not  in  heraldry,  red  and 
black  combined  were  given  to  the  devil, §  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  doubted  whether  this  is  a  carelessness  of  the  poet,  or 
whether  he  purposely  attributed  a  coat  false  in  heraldry  to  the 
Father  of  lies. 

Now  I  cannot  plead  for  false  heraldry,  nor  would  I  even  see 
the  way  of  treating  divine  symbols  as  heraldic  bearings  revived  ; 
but  I  use  these  facts,  in  themselves  inauspicious,  as  ex  ahundanti 
proofs  that  heraldic  forms  were  valued  as  decorations  by  those 
who  are  pretty  generally  confessed  to  have  been  singularly 
happy  in  the  management  of  architectural  ornament.  And 
truly  I  believe  they  were  right.  I  profess  myself  ready  to 
break  a  lance  in  honour  of  heraldry  with  a-ny  opponent,  and  to 
let  him  choose  his  lists.  For  instance,  I  will  meet  Mr.  Ruskin, 
greatly  as  I  estimate  his  powers,  on  the  ground  of  his  depre- 
ciatory remarks  just  quoted,  and  I  will  at  once  assert  that  it  is 
just  the  reverse  of  true,  that  the  *^  forms  of  heraldry  are  -[jto- 
fessedly  and  pointed!?/  unnatural.''^  Nine-tenths  of  them  profess  at 
least  to  be  natural.  One  might  read  whole  paragraphs  of  the 
older  heralds,  without  finding  out  that  we  were  not  poring  over 

*  They  are  so  blazoned  also  by  old  heralds.  A  notable  example  occurs  in 
Gerard  Leigh's  enumeration  of  the  shields  on  the  ancient  font  in  York  Minster, 
among  which  he  mentions,  "  Gules,  a  cross,  or,  charged  with  guttes  de  sang, 
and  in  the  centre  the  Greek  letters,  X  P  2,  within  a  crown  of  thorns,  proper." 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  the  instruments  of  the  Passion 
enumerated  among  the  armorial  bearings  on  a  font,  or  some  other  portion  of  a 
church ;  and  I  suspect  that  a  cross  or  a  saltire  is  very  often  only  a  religious 
symbol,  and  not  a  patrimonial  bearing,  in  such  cases. 

f  Perhaps  most  frequently  on  tiles.  In  some  tiles  from  Exeter  Cathedral, 
figured  in  the  last  number  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Exeter  Society,  the  lions 
of  England  actually  face  the  sinister  side  of  the  shield — the  note  of  recreancy, 
according  to  the  language  of  heraldry.  In  painted  glass,  the  difiiculty  of  pro- 
ducing the  several  colours  in  juxtaposition  often  gave  rise  to  false  heraldry;  in 
such  cases,  blame  is  hardly  to  be  attached  to  the  artificers. 

t  Beaumont's  Psyche. 

§  See  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art;  Introduction,  p.  xlv. 
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a  treatise  on  the  forms  and  properties  of  natural  objects.  Do 
they  not  group  the  several  bearings,  as  celestial  bodies,  as  birds, 
beast,  and  fishes,  as  planets  and  flowers?  Are  the  lions  of 
England,  and  the  lilies  of  France,  and  the  Imperial  eagle,  and 
the  horse  of  Saxony,  less  like  the  animals  respectively  desig- 
nated, than  the  parallel  representations  of  the  same  objects  by 
the  same  craftsmen  in  wood  or  stone,  or  embroidery,  in  silver 
or  in  gold?  Nor  is  everything  that  is  unnatural  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  w^ord,  unnatural  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  ugly  in 
itself,  or  without  grace  and  value  as  an  ornament.  The  monsters 
which  the  herald  associates  so  freely  with  his  natural  forms — 
wyverns,  dragons,  and  the  like — are  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
inventions,  equally  grotesque,  but  imagined  solely  for  the  sake 
of  ornament,  of  the  architectural  designer.  In  truth,  there  is 
something  more  important  in  architectural  decorations  than  that 
beauty  of  individual  form  which  arises  from  naturalness  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  Here  we  want  just  what  is  ordinarily  excluded 
by  the  perfection  of  nature.  We  want  angular  forms,  strong 
contrast  of  light  and  shade,  and  these  combined  with  life  and 
action.  The  dragon's  wing,  the  strongly-marked  contortions  of 
his  length  of  tail,  deeply  serrated  with  angular  lumps  along  the 
back  and  sides,  the  exaggerated  jaws  and  long  teeth,  the  tail 
barbed,  or  ending  in  a  head  alike  hideous.  Such  as  these  are 
the  forms  which  the  sculptor  designs  and  executes,  with  a  strong 
feeling  that  he  is  giving  powder  and  beauty  to  the  stone,  which 
warms  into  life,  and  almost  into  motion,  beneath  his  touch. 
What  cares  he  for  the  question  of  Horace, 

"Humano  capiti  cervicem  pictor  equinam 
Juugere  si  velit,  et  varias  inducere  plumas 
Undique  collatis  membris,  ut  turpiter  atrum 
Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  superne; 
Spectatum  admissi  risum  teneatis,  amici?" 

He  carves  on,  troubling  himself  about  no  such  questions,  for 
he  knows  that  he  is  right ;  and  when  the  spectator  comes  he  has 
his  reward.  Why  Mr.  Ruskin  himself,  after  all  that  he  says 
about  nature,  aw^ards  his  highest  praise  for  truth,  power,  life, 
and  beauty  to  certain  figures,  which  actually  begin  as  men  and 
dogs  and  desinunt  in  Tadpole. 

But  heraldic  devices  are  valuable,  not  only  for  their  form,  but 
also  for  their  colour.  And  here  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
they  may  be  used  effectively,  for  they  can  hardly  be  used 
otherwise.  The  law^s  of  blazonry  are  just  those  which  conduce 
most  to  brilliancy  and  harmony  combined.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  was  from  any  fixed  chromatic  principles  that  the  heralds 
of  all  Christendom  forbad  the  placing  of  colour  on  colour,  and 
of  metal  on  metal ;  but  the  result  was  as  striking  as  if  the  law 
had  been  based  on  the  Newtonian  system  of  complementary 
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colours.  Even  to  this  day,  with  all  the  attempts  of  kings-at- 
arms  and  coach-painters  to  degrade  the  forms  of  heraldry,  the 
colours  they  have  not  been  able  to  disturb,  and  they  are  always 
brilliant  and  harmonious.  They  have  also,  at  least  had  (and 
this  must  not  be  omitted  in  an  estimate  of  their  beauty,)  a 
meaning  ;*  they  were  the  inflections  of  a  language  understood 
throughout  the  western  nations.  And  thus  were  meaning  and 
obedience  combined  with  harmony  of  colour  in  each  shield. 
Shall  we  say  that  to  give  a  soul,  and  an  obedient  soul  too,  to 
colour  does  not  increase  its  value,  even  as  a  means  of  decora- 
tion ?  And  this  I  ask,  because  Mr.  Ruskin,  even  where  he 
admits  the  value  of  heraldry  as  a  vehicle  of  colour,  sets  it  far 
below  its  proper  level  in  this  respect,  from  forgetting  the  spirit 
and  the  imperative  authority  of  the  laws  of  blazonry.  I  can, 
therefore,  scarcely  accept  his  admission,  where  he  says  that 
"  heraldry  and  other  figures,  which  in  form  are  monstrous,  may 
be  delightful  as  themes  of  colour,  (so  long  as  there  are  no 
fluttering  or  over-twisted  lines  in  them,)  and  this  because,  when 
coloured,  they  take  the  place  of  a  mere  pattern,  and  the  resem- 
blance to  nature,  which  could  not  be  found  in  their  sculptured 
forms,  is  found  in  their  piquant  variegation  of  other  surfaces."| 
On  the  whole,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  claim  for  heraldry,  in  its 
place  and  degree,  all  the  qualifications  of  Sacrifice,  Truth, 
Power,  Beauty,  Life,  Memory,  and  Obedience,  of  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  so  gloriously  treated  as  the  Seven  Lamps  of  Archi- 
tecture; nor  do  I  doubt  that  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  would  admit 
this,  if  he  would  take  the  pains  to  understand  heraldry — its  use, 
its  forms,  and  its  laws.  Lest  I  should  seem  to  claim  too  much 
for  it,  I  must  observe  that  I  do  not  set  heraldry  on  a  level  with 
architecture.  Lest  I  should  seem  to  claim  too  little  for  it,  I  do 
assert  that  heraldry  has  more  than  an  accidental  beauty  as  a 
decoration  ;  that  it  has  a  soul  intellectual  and  moral.  Nor  do  I 
fear  but  that  its  place  will  one  day  be  admitted.  It  is  now  just 
in  the  condition  that  Gothic  architecture  was  in  one  generation 
past: — understood  by  few;  its  very  existence, except  as  a  sham, 
ignored  by  many;  degraded  by  the  vapid,  unreal,  even  untech- 
nical  creations  of  those  who  ought  to  be  its  guardians :  so  that 
the   College  of  Heralds  has  been  its  worst  foe,  as  so-called 

*  For  instance,  azure  signifies  integrity,  and  in  combination  with  or,  it  signi- 
fies cheerfulness;  with  argent,  vigilance;  with  gules,  readiness;  with  vert,  enter- 
prise; y^'ith  purpure,  goodness;  with  sable,  mournfulness.  I  confess  that  I  would 
gladly  see  the  custom,  which,  though  not  I  belit^ve  very  ancient,  is  in  the  true  spirit 
of  heraldry,  revived,  of  calling  the  colours  by  the  name  of  precious  stones  for  peers, 
and  of  planets  for  princes.  It  will  be  needless  to  remind  the  reader,  that  old  heralds 
employed  this  kind  of  nomenclature  to  convey  a  high  compliment.  Thus,  Gerard 
L-igh  emblazon^'d  the  arms  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  precious  stones,  because  of  the 
great  honour  of  that  body;  and  Gwillim,  for  the  same  reason,  does  the  like  with 
the  arms  of  Sir  Edward  Coke. 

t  Page  130. 
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Gothic  architects  were  the  worst  foes  of  Gothic  architecture ; 
and  its  principles  as  little  cared  for  by  those  who  seem  most 
interested  in  them,  as  if  Garter,  Clarencieux,  and  Rouge 
Dragon,  were  but  workmen  in  Stultz's  establishment,  and  as  if 
we  had  no  higher  concern  with  the  charges  on  our  coats-of-arms 
than  with  the  cutting  and  commetitura  of  our  paletots.  Yet 
there  are  signs  of  the  revival  of  the  study  of  heraldry,  and  then 
it  will  be  again  used  and  honoured.  We  have  treatises  of 
heraldry,  and  as  before  with  architecture,  a  glossary  waits,  like 
a  skeleton  of  dry  bones,  to  be  warmed  with  Promethean  fire. 
Only  let  our  nobles  and  gentry  study  as  well  as  wear  their 
coats-of-arms,  and  we  shall  have  heraldry  not  only  adorning 
churches,  but  producing  its  effects  on  character.  It  shall  stimu- 
late the  exertions  and  ennoble  the  aims  of  this  generation,  by 
the  memory  which  it  enshrines  of  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors : 
those  w^hom  self-love,  perhaps,  stimulated  to  the  new  study, 
shall  be  first  humbled,  and  then  exalted,  by  the  memorials  of 
a  former  greatness;  and  honourable  augmentations  may  be  the 
more  frequently  given  to  noble  bearings,  for  the  greater  value 
which  the  original  coat  has  acquired  in  the  eyes  of  the  de- 
scendants of  him  who  first  "  achieved"  it. 


On  the  Churches  of  Stamford.  Read  at  the  Joint  Meeting  of 
the  Architectural  Societies  of  Lincolnshire,  and  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  at  Stamford,  May  22,  1850, 
by  George  Ayliffe  Poole,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Welford. 

It  would  seem  almost  impossible,  in  a  paper  of  such  a  length 
as  I  can  venture  to  inflict  upon  this  Meeting,  to  give  anything 
like  an  adequate  summary  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  a 
place  so  rich  in  churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  edifices  as  the 
good  old  town  of  Stamford. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  circumstances  which  con- 
siderably lighten  my  task.  In  the  first  place,  numerous  as  are 
the  structures  which  will  come  under  our  view,  they  may  almost 
all  be  referred  to  a  few  well-marked  eras ;  in  the  next  place, 
less  is  left  to  mere  conjecture  or  to  purely  architectural  in- 
ference than  usual,  documentary  evidence  still  remaining  of  the 
occasions  on  which  several  of  the  churches  were  erected  or 
much  modified;  and  in  the  third  place,  the  day  which  I  gave 
to  the  study  of  the  subject  on  the  spot,  was  more  than  trebled 
in  effective  lengh,  by  Mr.  James'  help,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
quick  and  practised  eye  of  the  Warden  of  Browne's  Bede 
House,  who  kindly  accompanied  us  to  the  principal  buildings, 
and   pointed   out   many  of  their  peculiarities.     Still,  I  must 
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claim  the  indulgence  generally  given  to  a  stranger,  for  a  very 
imperfect  sketch,  and  one  which  may,  perhaps,  in  some  matters 
of  detail,  be  open  to  correction. 

In  strictness,  I  should  fulfil  my  promise  if  I  spoke  only  of  the 
present  churches  of  Stamford;  but  I  cannot  do  the  most  meagre 
justice  to  the  subject,  without  a  few  notes  on  some  buildings 
which  have  perished,  and  on  others,  though  not  churches,  which 
still  display  the  characteristics  of  what  may  almost  be  called  the 
ages  of  ecclesiastical  architecture. 

As  we  commence  the  description  of  any  geographical  division 
of  a  country  with  an  enumeration  of  its  boundaries,  so  we  must 
commence  the  description  of  the  architectural  features  of  every 
ancient  fortified  town  with  some  mention  of  its  walls  and  bul- 
warks; for  these  not  only  are  in  themselves  a  great  part  of  the 
subject  matter,  but  there  is  always  a  difference  of  character 
between  the  buildings  within  and  those  without  the  walls,  and 
a  great  disparity  in  their  fortunes. 

The  walls  themselves  of  an  old  town  are  usually  as  repulsive 
to  the  eye  of  modern  visitors  as  they  were  intended  to  be  to  the 
arms  of  ancient  assailants;  but  their  cold,  dull  ^ength  was 
broken  and  relieved  by  gates  and  towers,  which  did  not,  indeed, 
make  them  more  accessible  to  an  enemy,  but  which,  in  their 
ruins,  often  make  tardy  compensation  to  the  eye  for  their  former 
impracticability.  Seven  greater  and  four  lesser  towers,  seven 
principal  and  two  postern  gates,  stood  at  due  intervals  on  the 
walls  of  Stamford. 

Let  us  suppose  (that  we  may  form  some  more  definite  notion 
of  the  appearance  of  the  town  thus  fortified,  and  its  suburbs) 
that  we  are  approaching  Stamford  from  the  south,  some  time 
during  the  fourteenth  century.  Before  Burghley  was,  we  pass 
the  place  where  the  gates  of  Burghley  now  stand,  and,  as  we 
descend  the  gentle  slope,  and  pass  the  churches  of  St.  Martin 
and  All  Saints  without  the  Walls,  the  town  gradually  opens  on 
us,  with  a  splendour,  as  superior  to  its  present  appearance  as 
the  road  on  which  Queen  Victoria  drove  is  superior  to  that 
which  sounded  beneath  the  horse-hoofs  of  some  Albini  or 
Warren  of  old,  or  added  its  dust  or  dirt  to  the  travel- stained 
garments  of  the  poor  scholars  who  sought  a  retreat  here  from 
the  discipline  which  they  misliked  at  Oxford.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  suburbs  were  visible  from  this  approach  to  the 
town  ;  for  the  northern  and  western  sides  were  comparatively 
unoccupied,  while  to  the  right  or  east  of  the  town,  monasteries 
and  churches  were  thickly  scattered:  thei-e  were  the  churches 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Stephen:  there  were  St.  Leonard's, 
the  Black,  Grey,  and  White  Friars — each  with  its  church  and 
conventual  buildings,  and  with  its  gardens  and  orchards;  white, 
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if  our  fancied  visit  is  at  this  time  of  the  year,  with  the  flowers 
of  the  pear,  the  apple,  and  the  cherry. 

Within  the  walls,  eight  or  ten  churches  lifted  their  towers  or 
spires  above  the  roofs  of  the  surrounding  houses — great  St. 
Mary's  being  then,  as  it  is  now,  proudly  pre-eminent  over  all. 
The  Castle,  with  its  darker  and  more  massive  keep  and  towers, 
w^as,  in  every  respect,  a  most  important  feature  in  the  view;  for, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  this  stronghold,  the  fairs  and  markets, 
and  even  the  churches  and  monasteries,  of  Stamford  owed  their 
security.  Entering  by  the  gates,  we  find  the  streets  suddenly 
narrowed,  and  the  houses  almost  meeting  over-head,  as  the 
projecting  gables  hang  over  more  and  more  at  each  successive 
story;  and  even  the  churches  exhibit  in  their  ground-plans,  and 
perhaps,  too,  in  the  aggregation  of  shops  and  stalls  around  their 
aisles,  the  procrustean  influence  of  a  fortified  town.  But  room 
is  still  found  for  works  of  piety  and  charity,  as  is  evidenced  in 
the  College,  the  Hospitals  or  Callises,*  and  the  Bede  Houses ; 
though  the  Bede  House  is  not  yet  commenced,  and  William 
Browne's  father  is  perhaps  serving  his  apprenticeship  with  some 
wealthy  merchant  within  the  shadow  of  St.  Mary's  spire.  Lastly, 
passing  through  the  Scotgate,  we  come  to  the  Cross  of  Queen 
Eleanor — a  vision  of  beauty,  shining  in  the  morning  sun,  and 
glorious  with  its  aggregate  of  buttresses  and  niches,  and  arms 
and  diaper;  and,  above  all,  w4th  the  statues  of  Edward  and 
Eleanor,  the  most  beautiful  of  that,  or  of  almost  any,  age. 
Shame  to  "  those  salvages  in  the  great  rebellion,"  to  use  the 
words  of  Peck,  "  who,  more  envious  than  Time,  swept  away 
the  very  foundations  of  it !  But  the  cry  of  superstition  hunts 
down  such  things  as  these  a  great  deal  faster  than  age  can 
dispatch  them." 

The  mere  mention  of  so  many  note-worthy  edifices  is  suffi- 
cient to  alarm  you;  but  we  have,  in  the  rest  of  this  paper, 
only  to  deal  with  those  which  still  remain,  and  a  little  arrange- 
ment wall  bring  our  work,  thus  limited,  within  reasonable 
bounds. 

Adhering  to  chronological  order,  the  first  place  is  due  to  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Leonard's,  without  the  Walls.  This  house  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Wilfrid,  about  the  middle  of  the 

*  This  is  a  local  name  for  Hospitals;  and,  as  many  of  the  wealthiest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Stamford  were  merchants  of  the  staple  of  Calais,  I  would  venture  to 
suggest,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hopkinson,  (with  whom  few  will  venture  to  com- 
pete in  local  antiquarian  information,)  that  the  Hospitals  so  called  may  have  been 
chiefly  intended  for  the  relief  of  thpse  who  may  have  been  engaged  in  that  trade, 
and  that  the  word  "  Callis"  may  be  a  corruption  of  Calais,  a  name  not  without 
some  degree  of  probability  popularly  assigned  to  a  foundation  thus  appropriated. 
The  same  authority  informs  me  that  many  names  of  French  derivation  still  occur 
in  the  town,  to  be  referred  to  the  connexion  between  Stamford  and  France  through 
the  merchants  of  the  staple  of  Calais. 
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seventh  century.  There  is  no  name  which  serves  so  well  as  a 
connecting  link  between  several  places  of  ecclesiastical  note,  as 
that  of  Wilfrid;  but,  dealing  only  wdth  architecture,  I  shall 
merely  say  that  he  built  the  minster  at  Ripon  and  the  church 
at  Hexham  (in  both  of  which  some  portion  of  his  work  is  said 
to  remain),  and  that  he  restored  the  cathedral  of  York.  At 
St.  Leonard's,  there  is  nothing  now  left  older  than  the  eleventh 
century,  when  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Carileph,  Bishop  of 
Durham, — the  same  prelate  who  commenced  the  rebuilding  of 
his  own  cathedral  on  its  present  noble  scale, — restored  this 
monastery,  and  gave  it  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham. 
The  present  remains  consist  of  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  with 
five  of  the  arches  of  the  north  arcade,  and  a  part  of  the  clerestory 
over  them.  Small  as  these  portions  are,  they  afford  remarkable 
indications  of  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  erection  of  the 
church ;  for  though  the  whole  is  Norman,  only  two  or  three  of 
the  easternmost  bays  seem  to  be  of  the  time  of  Carileph ;  the 
rest,  without  any  change  of  plan,  receive  gradually  the  details 
of  a  later  age,  until,  in  the  west  end,  some  features  of  the  next 
style  are  almost  anticipated.  This  is  according  to  a  general 
rule,  that  ancient  churches  were  commenced  at  the  east  end, 
and  continued  westward,  as  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
builders  allowed.  The  minute  indications  of  date  would,  of 
course,  be  best  pointed  out  on  the  spot.  I  may  here  observe, 
briefly,  that  the  general  composition  of  the  west  end  consists  of 
a  highly-enriched  doorway  between  two  round-headed  blank 
arches,  a  composition  followed  at  Ketton,  ex.cept  that  there  the 
side  arches  are  pointed:  over  this  is  an  arcade  of  round  arches, 
pierced  with  Norman  lights ;  and  in  the  gable  is  a  vesica  piscis. 
The  chief  indications  of  advance  of  style  are  the  bandings  in 
the  shafts  of  the  arches,  and  the  foliage  in  the  capitals.  The 
mouldings  throughout  are  well  worthy  of  study,  as  characteristic 
of  the  principles  of  decoration  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Next  in  antiquity  to  St.  Leonard's,  is  the  present  Grammar 
School,  formerly  the  south  aisle  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul.  The 
exterior  has  a  very  characteristic  string  and  corbel  table:  the 
pointed  arches  of  the  interior  indicate  a  near  approach  to  the 
next  style  ;  so  that  we  can  hardly  make  St.  Paul's  church  more 
ancient  than  about  1150.  The  present  windows  are  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  first  of  two  great  architectural 
eras  of  this  town.  To  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  therefore  to  the  purest  Early  English,  must  be  assigned 
the  oldest  parts  of  the  churches  of  All  Saints,  St.  Mary,  and 
St.  George. 

All  Saints'  church  consisted  of  a  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and 
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chantry,  of  this  early  date.  The  extent  of  the  old  church  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  arcade  which  surrounds  the  whole  of 
the  basement,  except  the  north  side  ;  and  even  here,  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  an  aisle,  because  the  Early  English  pillars  which 
stood  between  it  and  the  nave  still  remain  in  the  interior.  The 
characteristics  of  this  style  are  everywhere  very  marked :  the 
free  shafts,  banded  at  their  mid  length, — the  peculiar  foliage, 
rising  from  the  neck  of  the  capital,  and  curling  under  the  abacus, 
derived,  through  the  Romanesque,  from  the  classic  Acanthus, — 
the  very  elaborate  and  effective  moulding  of  the  arches, — either 
of  these  characteristics  alone  would  suffice  to  determine  the  date 
of  this  church  ;  and  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  the  nail 
head,  a  decoration  belonging  to  this  style,  runs  along  the 
soffit  of  the  easternmost  arch  of  the  southern  arcade.  There 
is  also  here,  and  at  St.  Mary's,  a  difference  between  the  two 
nave  arcades,  which  is  oftener  found  in  the  Early  English  than 
in  any  other  style:  the  north  arcade  is  of  cylindrical  pillars, 
with  plain  capitals,  and  simply  chamfered  arches;  the  south 
is  of  clustered  shafts,  with  foliated  capitals,  and  deeply-moulded 
arches. 

As  the  ground-plan  of  All  Saints  is  almost  wholly  Early 
English,  we  must  here  observe  on  its  very  great  irregularity. 
There  is  throughout  hardly  a  right  angle,  or  one  line  parallel 
with  another;  and  not  only  does  the  chancel  deflect  from  the 
line  of  the  nave,  but  the  east  and  west  are  quite  out  of 
square  with  the  north  and  south  walls.  How  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for  ? 

I  know  that  it  is  usual  to  refer  such  an  irregularity  to  an 
intention  of  representing,  by  an  inclination  of  the  chancel  from 
the  nave,  the  probable  position  of  our  Lord's  head  when  he 
hanged  faint  upon  the  cross:  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  can 
have  been  the  case  here,  or  that  it  was  the  case  anywhere.  Jt  will 
surely  be  admitted  that  such  a  method  of  figuring  an  incident 
in  our  Lord's  crucifixion  in  architecture  would  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  like  figuring  of  the  same  scene  in  painting  and 
sculpture ;  that  the  rood,  in  a  visible  representation,  would 
suggest  such  a  form  to  the  architect,  if  it  ever  was  suggested  at 
all,  for  such  a  purpose.  Now  I  believe — and,  at  all  events,  I 
speak  in  presence  of  those  who  can  confute  me  if  I  am  wrong — 
that,  in  the  earlier  paintings  and  carvings  of  Christ  on  the  cross, 
the  head  is  not  represented  falling  to  one  side;  that,  in  short, 
there  are  no  expressions  of  intense  suffering,  or  of  weakness: 
though  they  would  seem  to  be  so  easy  and  obvious  that  their 
omission  must  be  referred  to  some  general  principles  of  art  then 
recognised,  and  equally  applicable  to  architecture,  with  sculp- 
ture and  painting;  and,  indeed,  still  more  so,  since  in  archi- 
tecture they  would  be  strengthened  by  the  natural  imperfection 
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of  its  less  flexible  language.  I  do  not  think  that  this  way  of 
representing  our  Lord's  position  on  the  cross  occurs  till  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century;  but  the  church  of  All  Saints  is 
of  the  beginning  of  that  century,  so  that,  if  I  am  right  in  pre- 
suming that  the  painter  and  sculptor  would  anticipate  the 
architect  in  such  matters,  it  cannot  be  so  here.  Moreover,  this 
deflection,  though  often  visible  enough  on  close  inspection,  is 
hardly  ever  such  as  to  strike  the  eye  at  first  entering  the  church; 
and  sometimes  (at  York  Minster,  for  instance)  it  is  only  appre- 
ciable on  a  very  minute  study  of  the  plan.  Now,  it  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  symbolic  representations,  that  they  be  visible 
even  to  obtrusiveness.  Their  meaning  need  not  be  transparent 
—  indeed,  it  is  often  very  much  the  reverse;  but  their  existence 
must  be  palpable,  or  their  object  is  totally  lost.  Now,  there  is 
but  one  church  I  remember,  where  the  deflection  of  the  chancel 
from  the  line  of  the  nave  at  all  answers  to  this  requirement  of  a 
symbolic  representation,  and  that  is  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Easby  (now  a  ruin),  in  Yorkshire.*  St.  Michael's,  Coventry, 
the  conventual  church  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  All  Saints', 
Stamford,  are  among  the  most  irregular  that  1  have  seen;  and 
in  none  of  these  do  I  think  the  deflection  so  obtrusive  as  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  symbol,  visibly  suggestive  of  a 
circumstance  in  the  Saviour's  passion.  Moreover,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  contemporary  allusion  to  any  such  meaning  in  the 
ground-plan  of  our  churches.  The  whole  church  is  again  and 
again  likened  by  mediaeval  waiters  to  the  body  of  Christ  upon 
the  cross,  and  even  the  parts  of  the  church,  seem  to  be  appro- 
priate to  the  parts  of  the  Divine  Person;  but  there  is  not  a 
word  of  this  allusion  to  our  Lord's  position  in  his  death. 

Remembering  that  All  Saints'  Church  was  within  the  walls, 
I  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  necessity  of  adapting  the 
church  to  a  limited,  and  perhaps  irregular  space,  was  the  cause 
of  the  distortion  of  its  ground  plan.  We,  in  these  days,  have 
no  conception  of  the  "  unhandsome  accidents,"  as  an  old  writer 
might  express  it,  to  which  buildings  of  all  kinds  were  subjected, 
in  days  when  space  within  the  walls  of  a  town  was  so  extremely 
valuable.  You  have  in  Stamford  a  more  sad  memorial  of  these 
oad  influences  in  the  very  narrow^  limits  of  your  churchyards. 
Let  me,  however,  before  I  leave  this  subject,  observe  that  this 
cause — that  is,  want  of  space — can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
form  of  country  churches ;  so  that  the  difficulty  of  reducing  this 
apparent  anomaly  to  a  general  law  still  remains. 

Although  I  should  hesitate  to  refer  the  remains  of  which  I 
am  about  to  speak  to  the  same  age  as  the  ground  plan  of  All 
Saints',  I  must  here  mention  a  very  curious  well,  with  subter- 

*  I  ought  to  have  added  Whitby  Abbey.     See  the  plan  of  this  church  figured  in 
Mr.  Sharpe's  *'  Parallels,"  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  useful  works  of  the  day. 
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ranean  arches  supporting  portions  of  the  solid  rock  over  it, 
lately  discovered  in  the  churchyard.  We  shall  probably  have 
time  to  visit  it  after  the  meeting,  and  as  no  description  would 
convey  an  adequate  notion  of  its  appearance,  I  shall  say  no 
more  about  it  now. 

In  St.  Mary's  Church,  traces  of  the  original  edifice,  contem- 
porary with  All  Saints',  appear  even  to  the  extreme  east  end, 
but  the  tower  is  the  only  part  which  still  retains  the  general 
character  of  that  age.  Here  we  have  the  Early  English  style 
in  its  full  perfection.  As  in  All  Saints',  the  expression  is  due 
to  the  arcades  ;  but  here,  they  are  I'icher  and  deeper,  and  their 
arches  are  some  of  them  trefoil-headed,  instead  of  being  simply 
pointed ;  the  dog-tooth,  too,  occurs  here,  which  is  not  found  at 
All  Saints'.  The  whole  surface  is  covered  with  these  arcades, 
of  which  there  are  five  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  while  on 
the  west  the  place  of  the  two  lower  arcades  is  occupied  by  the 
doorway  and  its  accessories.*  In  All  Saints'  tower,  which  is 
of  another  date,  the  expression  is  given  by  panelling,  instead 
of  by  arcades.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  in  boldness 
and  richness  of  effect,  in  sharpness  of  light,  and  depth  of 
shade,  the  earlier  is  greatly  the  superior  decoration. 

The  spire  of  St.  Mary's  is  not  of  the  same  date  with  the 
tower,  but  it  will  be  better  to  mention  it  here.  It  is  Decorated, 
probably  about  1300 — that  is,  nearly  a  century  after  the  tower. 
It  is  singularly  beautiful  as  a  whole,  and  in  all  its  parts ;  and 
it  is,  moreover,  most  happily  for  both,  a  perfect  contrast  to  that 
of  All  Saints.  St.  Mary's  is  a  broach  spire,  banded  at  the 
angles,  without  pinnacles,  but  enriched  with  canopies  and 
statues  at  the  base,  and  the  spire  lights  are  set  in  very  bold 
projections,  with  richly  crocketted  pediments.  All  Saints'  spire 
rises  from  within  battlements,  flanked  with  octagonal  turrets, 
and  is  crocketted  at  the  angles,  and  its  spire  lights  are  hardly 
relieved  from  its  face.  These  differences  are  all  those  of  the 
respective  styles,  but  both  are  admirably  characteristic  speci- 
mens. There  is  another  spire  in  this  neighbourhood  which  I 
must  mention  in  connexion  with  that  of  St.  Mary's.  Ketton 
spire  is  also  Decorated,  and  in  every  feature,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  a  repetition  of  St.  Mary's  spire,  though  of  more 
slender  proportions  :  it  rests  also  on  an  Early  English  tower,  as 
St.  Mary's  spire  does,  but  the  design  of  the  tower  also  is  lighter. 
They  are  equal  in  merit :  St.  Marj^'s  has  the  greater  dignity  ; 
Ketton  the  more  grace  :  they  are  the  king  and  queen  of  the 
spires  of  this  district. 

*  I  may  raention  a  very  singular  filling  up  of  a  round  panel  over  the  door  with 
interlaced  work,  very  like  what  is  generally  called  a  Runic  character.  This  is 
rare,  I  think,  in  Early  English,  though  it  is  found  not  infrequently  in  Norman  and 
Saxon  remains. 
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St.  George's  church,  uninviting  as  it  is  on  a  cursory  view, 
is  as  curious  an  exercise  in  architectural  history  as  any  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  The  oldest  portions  still  remaining 
are  of  the  thirteenth  century,  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  tower  of  St  Mary's.  The  round  bases  of  the  pillars  of 
that  age,  and  also  their  cylindrical  shafts,  still  remain  ;  but, 
between  the  bases  and  the  shafts,  and  again  upon  the  shafts, 
octagonal  portions  have  been  inserted  ;  and  these  portions, 
together  with  the  capitals  and  arches,  are  Decorated  (of  the 
fourteenth  century),  while  the  clerestory  supported  by  these 
is  again  of  another  age  and  style.  Each  bay,  therefore,  of  the 
nave  consists  of  an  Early  English  base,  upon  which  is  a  course 
of  octagonal  Decorated  work,  upon  which  is  a  cylindrical  Early 
English  shaft,  upon  which  is  an  octagonal  course,  with  Deco- 
rated capital  and  arch,  the  whole  being  surmounted  with  a 
Perpendicular  clerestory  and  roof.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  has  taken  place  in  the  tower  arch.  There  the  Early 
English  portion,  which  was  below,  is  now  elevated  on  a  later 
basement,  and  a  Decorated  window  is  seen  beyond  a  pair  of 
Early  English  responds. 

And  now  for  the  interpretation  of  this  singular  enigma. 

The  Early  English  church,  as  appears  from  the  shafts  still 
remaining,  was  small  and  low.  At  some  time  or  other,  per- 
haps in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  church  was  destroyed  by 
fire.*  It  was  rebuilt  on  the  same  foundations,  but  of  loftier 
proportions  ;  and  the  greater  elevation  was  gained,  not  by 
continuing  the  cylindrical  pillars  upward,  which  was  the  natural 
course,  but  by  eking  them  with  octagonal  insertions  at  the  top 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  shafts.  In  like  manner  the  tower  arch 
was  not  continued  upwards,  but  the  original  portion  was  set 
upon  a  new  basement.  St.  George's  was  then  in  general 
appearance  a  Decorated  church,  with  certaia  Early  English 
portions  used  in  its  construction. 

The  perpendicular  additions  are  so  extensive  as  to  give  the 
whole  of  the  present  church  the  character  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. They  consist  of  the  first  bay  eastward  of  the  navef  and 
aisles,  with  the  whole  of  the  chancel  and  the  clerestory  of  the 
nave.  These  additions  are  uncommonly  interesting  from  several 
historical  notes  by  which  they  are  illustrated.  William  Burges, 
"  otherwise  clepyd  Garter  Kyng  of  Armes,"  was  probably  a 
native  of  Stamford  ;  and  St.  George's  church  being  dedicated 
to  the  patron  saint  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter,  and 

*  This  is  according  to  the  common  tradition,  and  stones  have  been  lately  dug  up 
near  the  walls,  which  have  evidently  been  under  the  influence  of  fire. 

+  The  first  pillars,  in  consequence  of  these  successive  changes,  are  now  actually 
of  three  styles ;  the  western  half  being  partly  Early  English  and  partly  Decorated, 
the  Eastern  half  being  wholly  Perpendicular. 
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being  as  much  in  need  of  enlargement  and  enrichment  as  any 
church  could  well  be,  attracted  his  pious  regards,  and  he  devoted 
large  sums  to  its  enrichment.  The  time  at  which  he  commenced 
operations  does  not  appear ;  but  his  will,  which  is  dated  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1449  (26  Hen.  VI.),  and  which  was  proved  in  March 
of  the  same  year,  tells  us  that  the  whole  was  then  nearly  com- 
pleted, for  after  giving  his  *•  body  to  be  brought  and  buryed  in 
the  chirch  of  Saynt  George,  within  Staunford,  there  to  be  buryed, 
in  the  myddel   of  the  quere   of  the  said  chirch ;"    and    after 
bequeathing  many  precious  articles   of  furniture  to  the  same 
church,  he  adds,  ''  Item,  I  bequethe  and  ordeyne  that  the  gret 
*    *    *  that  I  have  lying  in  the  gret  berne  in  my  place  of  Ken- 
tishton  be  sold  for  the  most  value,  the  money  rising  whereof  to 
be  bestowed  upon  the  complishyng  and   ending  of  the  seyd 
chirch  of  Staunford  ;  that  is  to  be  understood,  in  coverying  with 
lede,  glasying,  and  makyng  of  pleyn  desks,  and  of  a  pleyn  rode- 
lofte,  and  in  puying  of  the   seyd  chirch,  nourt  curiously,  but 
pleynly ;  and  in  paving  of  the  whole   chirch,  body  and  quere, 
with  broad  Holland  tyle."     (I  may  note,  by  the  way,  that  about 
the    same  time   the  crypt  of  York    minster  was   paved  with 
Flanders  tiles.)     Then  follow  other  bequests  extremely  curious 
to  the  ecclesiologist,  and  by  and  bye  we  have  this  item :  "  I 
ordeyne  and  bequethe  that  the  two  chapelles  of  our  Lady  and 
Seynt  George,  wythyn  the   sayd  chirch  of  Seynt  George,  be 
closed  with  ostrich  boarde,  and  clere  storyed,  after  such  quantite 
as  the  closure  of  pleyn  boarde  there  now  conteineth."    I  do  not 
know  what  "  ostrich  boarde"  is ;  but  "  closed  with  boarde  and 
clere  storyed,"  is,  I  imagine,  closed  with  a  screen  solid  at  the 
bottom,  and  with  a  course  or  story  of  tabernacle  or  clere  work 
above  ;  and  we  find  that  till   1719  a  screen  did  separate  the 
easternmost  bay  of  each  aisle  (wdiich  bay,  by  the  way,  together 
with  the   chancel  arch,  is  entirely  of  William  Burgess'  work) 
from  the  rest  of  the  church.     Other  memorials  of  the  munifi- 
cence of  William  Burgess  I   shall  mention  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  painted  glass  ;  but  I  must  here  observe  that,  so 
far  as  we  know,  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Perpendicular 
style  into  Stamford,  and  that  his  name  is  thus  honourably  con- 
nected with  the  second  great  architectural  era  of  this  town,  the 
first  being,  as  you  will  remember,  that  of  the  Early  English 
style ;  for  the  remains  of  the  intermediate  styles  are  so  few  and 
unimportant  that  they  have  not  demanded  a  separate  notice. 
They  may  be  thus  summed  up  in  a  few  words : — The  beau- 
tiful   gateway    of    Brazennose    College,    of   the    Geometrical 
period,  and  not  later  than  1300;  the  spire  of  St.  Mary's,  of 
very  nearly  the  same   date,  though  the  characteristics  of  the 
more    advanced   flowing    Decorated  are   here  exhibited ;    the 
windows  of  the  Grammar-school,  parts  of  St.  George's  already 
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noticed,  and  a  sepulchral  recess  in  the  north  wall  of  the  golden 
choir  at  St. 'Mary's. 

At  about  the  same  time  with  the  additions  made  by  William 
Burgess  to  St.  George's,  as  appears  from  several  inscriptions 
in  the  glass  preserved  by  Peck,  but  now^  destroyed,  the  church 
of  St.  John  Baptist  was  nearly  completed.     It  is  a  small  but 
very  excellent  example  of  this  style,  and,  with  a  few  modifica- 
tions, might  often  be  repeated  as  a  town  church.     The  plan 
consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  with  a  tower  over  the  last  bay  of 
the  north  aisle,  and  a  porch  at  the  last  bay  of  the  south  aisle, 
a  chancel,  and  north  and  south  chantries.     It  will  be  observed, 
that  the  position  of  the  tower  and  of  the  porch  is  nearly  the 
same  as  at  All   Saints',  and  for  the    same   reason — that   is, 
economy  of  space.     There  are,  however,  advantages  of  effect 
gained  by  this  arrangement  in  town  churches,  the  west  front, 
when  it  is  obliged  to  range  with  a  street,  and  where  no  distant 
view  can  be  gained,  being  much  more  satisfactory.     The  same 
economy  of  space  is   gained,  or  nearly,  by  placing  the  tower 
over  the  west  bay  of  the  nave,  and  carrying  the  aisles  as  far 
west  as  the  tower,  which  is  the  worst  possible  ari'angement,  as 
you  may  judge  for  yourselves  as  you  stand  before  St.  Martin's 
tower.     The  dignity  of  the  tower  is  sacrificed  by  three  of  its 
sides  and  all  its  angles  being  engaged  :  the  picturesqueness  of 
an  irregular  outline  is  not  gained,  while  the  interior  arrange- 
ment is  made  more  difficult.     And  now  we  are  speaking  of  the 
difference  between  town  and  country  churches,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  perpendicular  style,  with  its  nearly  flat  roof,  scarcely 
rising  above  the  battlements,  is  very  well   adapted  to  towns ; 
though  in  the  country  one  feels  inclined   to   say  at  once,  "a 
Perpendicular  church !"  and  pass  it  by,  which  one  never  does 
with   a  church  of  any  preceding  age.     But  from   a  street,  the 
aisle  walls  and  the  clerestory  alone  are  seen :  the  roof,  were  it 
ever  so  fine,  would  be  lost,  and  what  a  Perpendicular  church 
loses  in  its  roof,  it  gains  in  the  height  of  the  aisle  walls  and  of 
the  clerestory,  and  in  the  size  of  the  windows.    If  you  remember 
the  church  of  Whiston,  near  Northampton,  which  is  in  many 
respects  very  like  St.  John's  and  St.  Martin's  in  this  town,  you 
will  acknowledge  the  justice  of  my  remarks.     In  these  Stamford 
churches  the  general  effect,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  can  be 
had,  is  very  good.     In  Whiston,  which   stands   in  a  country 
churchyard,  it  is  altogether  as  unsatisfactory. 

To  return  to  St.  John's.  In  the  interior,  the  effect,  though 
terribly  and  most  needlessly  marred  by  the  closing  of  the 
tower  arches,  and  by  the  singular  height  of  the  pews,  is 
irrepressibly  good.  The  tall  and  slender  j)i]lars,  with  the 
arches  not  depressed,  as  is  too  common  in  this  style — the  well- 
developed  clerestory  —  the  lofty  chancel  arch  —  and  the  roof 
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rich,  though  not  remarkable  for  constructive  excellence — the 
aisle  windows  uniform  throughout,  and  of  a  graceful  type — all 
combining  to  form  a  composition  little  short  of  perfection.  Of 
the  painted  glass  which  once  did,  and  of  the  rood  screen  which 
does  still,  heighten  the  effect,  I  shall  speak  presently. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  most  disastrous  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Stamford.  In  1461,  Stamford  was  dreadfully  ravaged 
by  the  army  of  the  Lancastrians,  under  Andrew  Trollop. 
According  to  Peck,  almost  all  the  churches  without  the  walls 
-were  then  destroyed,  as  well  as  St.  Stephen's  and  Trinity 
churches  within  the  walls ;  and  many  others  suffered  consider- 
able damage.  It  was  among  the  first  efforts  of  the  citizens  to 
restore  the  churches  thus  ravaged;  and  William  Browne, 
merchant  of  the  staple  of  Calais,  and  John  Russel,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  are  distinguished  above  the  rest  for  their  zeal  and 
devotion  in  the  work.  To  William  Browne  are  attributed  the 
tower  and  spire  of  All  Saints'  church,  together  with  the  whole 
of  the  additions  to  the  fabric  of  the  same  date.  The  contrast 
of  these  additions  with  the  older  work  is  so  apparent  that  the 
most  unpractised  eye  will  recognise  the  offering  of  the  noble 
merchant,  and  they  are  so  extensive  that,  on  approaching  the 
church  from  Scotgate,  we  have  before  us  a  noble  specimen  of 
perpendicular  design  and  masonry,  without  a  trace  of  any 
other  style. 

As  mere  descriptions  of  the  parts  of  churches  are  too  dry 
for  our  present  purpose,  let  us  now  remark  on  the  general 
character  of  the  church  as  a  whole.  There  are  tw^o  points 
from  which  it  is  seen  to  great  advantage  :  the  first  is  from  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  market-place,  where  the  wdiole  grouping 
is  extremely  satisfactory ;  the  other  is  from  the  north-west, 
where  the  steeple  is  the  principal  object.  In  the  first  view, 
the  whole  mass  rises  pyramidally  from  the  ground  to  the  top 
of  the  spire ;  in  the  second,  it  falls  to  the  south  from  the  spire, 
with  equal  beauty  of  outline,  to  the  nave,  thence  to  the  south 
aisle,  and  thence  again  to  the  porch.  In  both  cases  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  architect  made  a  perspective  drawing  as 
well  as  an  elevation,  and  that  he  did  not  proceed  with  the  work 
till  he  was  satisfied  with  both.  In  either  view,  the  contrast 
between  the  Early  English  and  the  latest  portions  adds  very 
greatly  to  the  effect :  and  the  method  of  adding  to  an  old 
church  in  the  style  of  the  day  when  the  addition  was  made,  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  whole  of  the  middle 
ages ;  nor  is  it  to  be  hastily  condemned,  though  it  may  be 
carried  too  far,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  west  end  of  this  church, 
where  the  effect  of  the  Early  English  arcade  is  quite  destroyed 
by  the  substitution  of  a  depressed  Perpendicular  arch,  for  the 

k2 
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pointed  Early  one.*  But,  where  no  particular  feature  or 
character  oi  the  older  style  is  destroyed,  I  can  see  no  greater 
objection  in  principle  to  the  addition  of  a  later  aisle  or 
clerestory  to  a  Norman  or  Early  English  basement,  than  to 
the  intentional  jumble  of  different  orders  —  Tuscan,  Doric, 
Corinthian,  which  is  not  only  admitted,  but  affected  in  Roman 
architecture.  There  is,  moreover,  this  apology  for  the  mediaeval 
architects,  when  they  disregarded  the  original  style  of  a  building 
which  they  were  enlarging  or  repairing— that  they  only  prac- 
tised the  style  of  their  own  day,  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  the 
best  way  that  was  open  to  them,  to  add  a  really  good  portion, 
which  they  could  work  well,  to  those  good  portions  which  they 
found  already.  The  result  is  almost  always  satisfactory.  Of 
course,  this  would  not  justify  a  modern  architect  in  neglecthig 
the  original  character  of  a  church  in  repairs  of  the  present  day, 
for  we  have  no  style  of  our  oivii,  and  profess  to  work  in  every 
style.  I  am  not  condemning  or  justifying  our  position,  but 
merely  stating  the  fact. 

Entering  by  a  curious  but  very  ugly  little  porch,  through 
the  tower,  which  is  the  true  porch,  the  interior  of  All  Saints' 
is  very  striking.  The  tower  arches  are  richly  moulded,  and 
of  great  height;  the  south  arcade  is  of  highly  enriched  Early 
English.  Their  line  is  carried  on  through  the  chancel  by 
pillars  and  arches  of  the  same  style,  and  much  of  the  same 
character.  The  north  arcade  is  plain  but  good  :  the  chancel  is 
very  lofty  ;  the  nave  roof  is  plain,  but  rests  on  bold  grotesque 
corbels ;  the  chancel  roof,  in  a  district  not  remarkable  for  its 
wood- work,  may  be  called  rich.  Before  we  leave  the  church,  I 
must  point  out  another  curious  combination,  in  the  interior,  of 
the  two  styles  of  which  it  is  composed.  Without  any  cause 
now  apparent,  the  western  bay  of  the  south  arcade  has  perished. 
Its  place  is,  however,  supplied  by  a  Perpendicular  arch,  whose 
junction  is  made  right  through  the  centre  of  an  adjoining  pillar; 
so  that  on  one  side  we  have  the  base,  the  shaft,  the  capital,  the 
arch,  of  the  earlier,  on  the  other  side  of  the  later  style.f  Such 
additions  are  fruitful  of  historical  hints  to  the  ecclesiologist, 
who  does  not  think  it  lost  time  to  note  the  date  even  of  a  single 
feature  in  a  church,  and  to  point  out  exactly  where  a  restoration 
ended,  or  an  addition  began.  Thus  unconsciously,  by  the 
mere  use  of  the  style  then  in  use,  the  ancient  church  restorer 

*  At  Tickencote,  is  an  equally  bad  example  of  the  preceding  age.  A  Norman 
groining  rib  has  been  supported  by  a  Decorated  shaft,  though  the  original  shaft 
still  remained  on  the  other  side  of  the  chancel  to  be  copied.  This  was,  however, 
at  the  time  of  divers  Decorated  alterations  in  the  chancel,  as  appears  from  drawings, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Hopkinson,  at  Tickencote,  of  the  church  as  ir  appeared  before  a 
recent  change. 

f  The  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  three  styles  in  one  pillar  has  been  already 
noticed  in  the  nave  of  St.  George's. 
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left  behind  him  a  more  enduring  record  of  his  good  work  than 
that  which  we  sometimes  see  neatly  painted  on  a  new  gallery: — 
"This  was  erected  in  the  year  1796,  by  public  subscription: 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  churchwardens:  John  Styles, 
invenit  et  fecit." 

Like  All  Saints',  St.  Mary's  has  received  great  additions  in 
the  style  of  the  fifteenth  century;  they  are,  however,  less  worthy 
of  note.  The  north  chantry,  commonly  called  the  golden 
choir,  is  the  most  remarkable  part;  the  roof  is  richly  panelled, 
carved,  and  painted ;  a  work  assigned  to  William  Hickham, 
merchant,  of  Stamford,  on  the  authority  of  an  inscription 
running  along  the  cornice :  — "  ^rate  iSpcctaltter  pro  am'malju^ 
railliflnn  fljichj^am  tt  Bliciae  uyovii  f|iig,  quoviun  animabuiS  pro? 
piciftiu*  i3tu£l.  Bmtn."  This  William  Hickham  was  Alderman 
of  Stamford,  and  the  supposed  date  of  his  death  is  1467. 

St.  Martin's  church,  in  Stamford  Baron,  now  only  remains 
to  be  noticed.  As  it  is  uniform,  and  of  one  style  throughout, 
the  length  of  the  notice  of  it  wall  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
beauty  of  the  church.  It  was  erected,  as  is  commonly  asserted, 
and  no  doubt  with  truth,  by  Russel,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1482, 
or  thereabouts;  and  on  the  presumption  that  Russel  is  the  same 
name  as  Roscel,  his  arms  still  remain  in  the  corbels  of  the  roof, 
and  in  the  glass  of  one  of  the  windows,  to  attest  his  interest  in 
the  church;  but  they  are  not  impaled  with  the  arms  of  his  see. 
Moreover,  the  same  coat  w^as  formerly  in  existence  in  the  glass 
at  St.  George's  church,  with  the  inscription,  "prater  Siol^aunt^ 
iftosffl" — the  same,  I  presume,  in  the  absence  of  any  history  to 
which  I  can  refer,  as  Russel,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  whom  St. 
Martin's  is  ascribed.  It  would  seem  that  the  roof  was  in 
progress  during  the  life  of  Russel's  predecessor,  Thomas  Scott 
— commonly  called  Rotherham,  from  the  place  of  his  birth, 
which  he  enriched  with  a  noble  church  and  with  a  college;  for 
the  arms  of  Scott  impaled  with  the  ancient  coat  of  York,  to 
which  see  he  was  translated,  appear  opposite  to  those  of  Roscel 
in  the  corbels  of  the  roof.*  Now  Roscel  succeeded  Rotherham 
at  Lincoln,  in  1480,  and  Rotherham  died  in  1501,  so  that  the 

*  The  arms  on  these  corbels  are  as  follows: — (1.)  Ancient  York — a  crosier,  in 
pale,  surmounted  by  a  pall,  fimbriated,  and  charged  with  four  crosses-patee,  fitchee, 
impaling  three  bucks,  trippant,  for  Scott.  (2.)  Two  chevronelles,  between  three 
re  ses,  for  Roscel.  (3.)  A  chevron,  between  three  griflBns'  heads,  erased,  for  Chad- 
worth.  (4  )  A  chevron,  between  three  roundells,  for  Sherrard. — The  third  of 
these  coats  is  that  of  Chadworth,  Scott's  predecessor  in  the  st  e  of  Lincoln  ;  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  church  may  have  been  commenced  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1471. 

In  one  of  the  south  windows  are  the  arms  of  Lincoln  in  the  centre  light,  and,  on 
one  side,  argent,  a  chevron,  between  three  crosses-botonee,  fitchee,  sable,  the  coat 
borne  by  Russel's  father,  (as  I  learn  from  the  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,)  and,  on  the 
other  side,  two  chevronelles,  between  three  roses,  or;  for  Roscel,  as  above.  The 
Archdeacon  also  mentioned,  that,  on  his  tomb  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  the  arms  of 
Roscel  are  not  impaled  with  the  arms  of  the  see. 
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date  of  the  church  is  determined  within  a  very  few  years. 
The  edifice  requires,  and  indeed  ought,  to  be  judged  with 
reference  to  its  position  in  a  crowded  street.  In  the  country 
it  would  be  heavy  and  uninteresting  in  the  extreme.  In  a 
tow^n  it  cannot  be  seen  as  a  whole,  and  so  it  escapes  all 
disparaging  remarks,  and  has  full  credit  for  the  excellence  of 
its  masonry  and  richness  of  the  parts  which  meet  the  eye. 
But  the  porch  once  passed,  the  effect  is  found  to  be  faultless ; 
and  the  grandeur  arising  from  its  loftiness,  and  its  uncrowded 
space,  reconciles  one  to  the  loss  of  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
earlier  styles. 

I  feel  the  necessity  of  hastening  to  the  close  of  my  paper, 
and  yet  there  are  several  things  of  too  great  importance  to 
be  omitted. 

And,  first,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  painted  glass 
which  occurs  in  the  several  churches  in  Stamford,  and  in  the 
chapel  and  audit-room  of  Browne's  Bede- house.  In  All 
Saints'  and  St.  Mary's  churches,  there  are  only  a  very  few 
fragments.  In  St.  John's  church  a  great  part  of  the  glass  still 
remains  in  the  north  aisle  windows,  though  unhappily  only  in 
the  upper  and  smaller  lights :  it  is  of  very  great  beauty. 
Peck  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  subjects  of  the  other  windows, 
though  in  his  day  they  were  already  greatly  damaged :  at 
present,  what  remains  rather  serves  to  stimulate  one's  regret 
for  what  is  lost.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  for 
harmony  of  tone  and  clearness  of  effect,  there  is  very  little 
glass  anywhere  to  be  compared  with  it.  -  Although  contem- 
porary with  it  in  date,  the  glass  of  St.  George's  is  of  a  very 
different  character,  far  greater  use  being  made  of  white  glass, 
so  that  it  appears  of  a  later  date ;  though  perhaps  this  may 
have  been  the  case  with  the  large  figures  and  canopies,  none 
of  which  remain  in  St.  John's.  The  subjects  of  the  portion 
still  remaining  are — St.  Catherine,  in  one  light,  and  St.  Anne 
teaching  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  another  light  of  the  east 
window;  and  a  kneeling  figure,  sometimes,  but  it  seems  to  me 
without  any  reason,  supposed  to  be  Thomas  a  Becket,  in  the 
south-west  window  of  the  chancel.  The  arms  of  William 
Burgess*  remain  in  the  opposite  window,  and  everywhere  the 
ground  is  of  quarries,  painted  with  the  garter — an  allusion  of 
course  to  Burgess's  oflSce  as  Garter  King  at  Arms.  If  some 
present  or  future  knight  of  the  same  illustrious  order  should 
feel  moved  to  restore  the  glass  in  this  chancel,  there  are  two 
documents,  mentioned  by  Peck  and  others,  from  which  the 
subjects  and  their  treatment  might  be   collected.     These   are 

*  Eimine,  a  cross  voided  in  the  centre,  ermines.  It  is  a  happy  accident  that 
this  coat  remains  when  all  the  rest  have  perished. 
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drawings  made  by  Sir  W.  Dugdale,  said  to  have  been  in 
Peck's  time  in  Lord  Hatton's  library,  and  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lord  Winchilsea,  Lord  Hatton's  representative ; 
and  plates  engraved  by  Hollar,*  and  used  by  Ashmole  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Garter."  The  principal  subjects  were 
Edward  IH.  and  the  twenty-five  first  Knights  of  the  Garter, 
with  their  armorial  bearings.  In  the  aisle  were  other  figures 
with  arms  afiixed ;  among  the  rest  one  which  I  imagine  to  have 
been  John  Russel,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  viz.,  a  chevron 
between  three  roses,  and  a  man  in  a  religious  habit  praying, 
with  the  inscription,  "  dTrattv  ^oi^auiu^  J^os'cel." 

But  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  glass  are  in  the  chapel, 
and  in  the  audit-room  of  Browne's  Bede-house.  In  the  chapel 
there  is  a  window  of  four  lights  divided  by  a  transom,  and  at 
the  top  are  four  whole-length  male  figures,  at  the  bottom  four 
half-length  female  figures.  There  are  great  mutilations  and 
transpositions  of  the  glass ;  but  the  following  figures  are 
appropriated  wdth  more  or  less  certainty  -J — 

1.  St.  John  Baptist,  distinguished  by  his  hairy  raiment,  by 

the  Holy  Lamb  on  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  by  the 
words  "  (2Bfce  ^fjnug  Sci"  often  occurring  in  scrolls 
around  the  figure. 

2.  A  Boyal   Saint,  but   without    anything   to   indicate   the 

particular  person. 

3.  The  Holy  Trinity;  the  Father  represented  supporting  the 

Crucifix,  and  the  Dove  hovering  over  it. 

4.  St.  James,  distinguished  by  his  pilgrim's  habit. 

5.  St.  Catherine,  distinguished  by  her  wheel.     She  wears  a 

richly-jewelled  crown. 

6.  The  Blessed  Virgin.     Her  glory  is  beautifully  enriched 

with  roses.  She  holds  a  lily  branch  with  three  flowers 
in  her  right  hand,  and  a  rose  branch  with  three  flowers 
in  her  left  hand. 

7.  Another  Female  Saint,  probably  St.  Barbara. 

The  story  of  St.  Barbara,  turning  as  it  does  on  a  point  of 
architectural  symbolism,  is  one  of  great  interest.  She  was  the 
only  daughter  of  Dioscorus,  a  nobleman  of  Heliopolis.  Fearful 
lest,  from  her  singular  beauty,  she  should  be  demanded  in 
marriage,  and  taken  from  him,  her  father  kept  her  in  a  very 
high  tower — a  seclusion  which  Barbara  turned  to  good  account; 
for  there  she  learned  from  the  course  of  the  stars  to  question 
the  heathen  theology,  and  at  length,  through  the  teaching  of 
Origen,  who  visited  her  tlrere,  became  a  Christian.     Dioscorus 

*  It  is  said  in  Drakard's  History,  "  Taken  away,  and  afterwards  etched  in  brass," 
by  Hollar.  Is  this  really  so?  Was  it  not  taken— \.  e.,  copied,  and  afterwards 
etched  in  brass  ?     Hollar  was  much  employed  in  architectural  engraving. 
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was  absent,  but  had  left  orders  for  the  construction  of  a  bath 
chamber  in  .the  tower.  One  day,  St.  Barbara  descended  from 
the  turret,  to  view  the  progress  of  the  workmen,  and,  seeing 
that  they  had  constructed  but  two  windows,  commanded  them 
to  insert  a  third.  They  hesitated  to  obey  her,  saying,  "  We 
are  afraid  to  depart  from  the  orders  we  have  received."  But 
she  answered,  ^'  Do  as  I  command  you ;  you  shall  be  held 
guiltless."  When  her  father  returned,  he  was  displeased,  and 
said  to  his  daughter,  "  Why  hast  thou  done  this  thing,  and 
inserted  three  windows  instead  of  two  V  And  she  answered, 
"  Know,  my  father,  that  through  three  windows  doth  the  soul 
receive  light — the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
these  three  are  one."  The  enraged  father  sought  to  slay  her, 
and  at  last  succeeded ;  and  St.  Barbara  is  represented  with  her 
tower  generally  with  three  windows.* 

Thus  is  St.  Barbara  a  martyr  to  the  especial  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  Unity;  and  her  symbols  are,  in  part  at  least,  archi- 
tectural. Now,  the  figure  whose  identity  we  are  discussing, 
holds  a  window  of  three  lights  in  her  hand — a  better  expression 
of  her  confession,  "  Through  three  windows  doth  the  soul 
receive  light — the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
these  Three  are  One^'  than  the  three  windows  which  she  inserted 
in  her  tower ;  and  better  indeed  than  she  could  employ,  when 
windows  were  all  of  one  light  only.  Besides  this  window, 
the  figure  in  question  is  crowned  with  a  series  of  triple  stars ; 
and  below  the  figure  of  St.  Catherine  before  mentioned,  are  three 
triple-towered  castles,  which  I  believe  may. have  belonged  to 
this  figure,  and  been  displaced.  This  figure,  then,  we  will  call 
St.  Barbara. 

8.  Another  Female  Saint,  with  jewels  in  her  glory ;  but  so 
mutilated  as  to  be  wholly  beyond  my  power  to  identify 
her. 

All  this  glass  is  of  the  highest  order.  The  heads  are  mag- 
nificent, the  robes  very  rich,  the  borders  of  eagles  and  lions 
well  designed  and  executed,  the  ground  of  rich  colours 
arranged  in  a  complicated  kind  of  quarries  with  chalices  in  the 
centre.  But  it  would  be  impossible  without  drawings  to 
convey  an  adequate  impression  either  of  their  design  or  of 
their  execution. 

The  glass  in  the  audit-room  is  of  equal  beauty,  and  of  the 
same  style,  but  we  must  not  stop  to  describe  it.f 

In  St.  Martin's  church,  there  is  a  very  great  quantity  of 
glass,  much  of  it  of  excellent  character;  but  its  value  to  the 

*  See  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  vol.  ii.  p.  103, 
f  Some  of  the  glass  at  the  entrance  of  this  Bede-house  is  very  inferior,  but  it 
preserves  the  arms  of  Browne  and  his  wife. 
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ecclesiologist  is  almost  destroyed,  by  its  not  occupying  its 
proper  site.  It  was  brought  within  the  last  century  from  other 
churches,  principally  from  the  collegiate  church  of  Tattershall, 
in  this  county.  Unless,  therefore,  one  knew  exactly  what 
portion  was  original,  one  must  at  once  turn  away  from  it,  as 
adding  nothing  to  the  interest,  and  only  obscuring  the  history, 
of  this  particular  church.  Moreover,  it  has  been  cut  to  pieces 
in  a  most  strange  way,  and  the  impression  which  one  receives 
from  the  east  window  is  the  very  painful  one  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  valuable  glass  which  must  have  been  destroyed,  to 
produce  a  very  unsatisfactory  result.  Still,  there  are  some 
lights,  especially  in  the  south  aisle,  which  afford  very  valuable 
studies.  And  when  I  mention  Stamford  as  peculiarly  rich  in 
glass  of  the  fifteenth  century,  I  cannot  but  include  that  at  St. 
Martin's,  as  adding  a  considerable  item  to  the  sum. 

The  only  wood-work  I  observed  worth  noting,  is  the  screen 
at  St.  John's,  w^hich  is  very  rich,  and  that  at  Browne's  Bede- 
house,  which  is  less  elaborate,  but  more  elegant ;  the  pulpit  at 
All  Saints',  now  converted  into  a  clerk's  desk,  and  the  font  cover 
at  All  Saints'. 

Sepulchral  memorials  naturally  occupy  the  last  place  in  an 
account  of  churches.  Of  these,  the  most  ancient  is  the  recum- 
bent figure  of  a  knight,  resting  under  a  Decorated  canopy,  in 
the  golden  choir  of  St.  Mary's  church.  Opposite  to  this  is  a 
very  rich  table  monument,  with  a  knight  and  his  lady  recumbent 
upon  it,  beneath  a  canopy.  On  either  side  of  the  tomb  are  six 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  in  the  centre  an  angel  supporting 
a  shield.  If  these  were  ever  charged  with  arms,  they  have  now 
perished.  Leland  tells  us  that  the  tomb  belongs  to  Sir  David 
Phillips  and  his  wife.  The  only  objection  to  this  is,  that  the 
royal  badges  occur  perpetually,  which  one  would  hardly  expect 
to  see,  except  on  the  tomb  of  some  branch  of  the  royal  family ; 
but  perhaps  this  may  fairly  be  called  a  confirmation  of  his 
account,  for  Sir  David  Phillips  was  a  favourite  of  Queen  Mar- 
garet, and  much  employed  by  her  in  important  matters.  Sir 
David  died  before  the  queen,  and  she  doubtless  erected  this 
monument.  The  date  is  clearly  that  of  Henry  VII.,  and  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  art  it  has  once  been,  though  now  it  is 
sadly  disfigured. 

Stamford  has  been  unusually  rich  in  brasses.  In  St.  John's 
church  there  were  several  within  the  memory  of  man,  which 
have  been  stolen.  The  like  fate  has  befallen  the  brass  of 
William  Hickman  and  Alice  his  wife,  the  matrix  of  which  still 
remains  in  the  golden  choir  of  St.  Mary's.  William  Browne 
and  Margaret  his  wife  have  a  splendid  brass,  now  somewhat 
imperfect,  in  All  Saints'  church.  One  or  two  other  brasses 
would  deserve  to  be  noticed  in  a  less  hasty  review.     Other 
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monuments  there  are  none  which  can  be  mentioned  in  a  paper 
which  treat*  chiefly  of  mediaeval  ecclesiology.  Modern  monu- 
ments seldom  come  under  our  notice  except  when  they  destroy 
some  beautiful  portion  of  our  ancient  churches. 

Long  as  I  have  already  detained  you,  I  hope  I  may  be 
allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a  most  important  practical 
subject — the  'present  state  of  the  Stamford  churches.  1  must 
needs  say,  then,  that  both  as  a  matter  of  mere  taste,  and  as  a 
matter  of  devotion  and  of  religious  propriety,  much  is  demanded 
of  the  good  people  of  Stamford,  before  they  can  venture  to 
class  themselves,  in  such  matters  as  we  are  now  discussing, 
wath  the  Brownes,  and  Burgesses,  and  Russels  of  bygone  days. 
Their  houses  are,  I  dare  say,  more  commodious,  their  rooms 
more  elaborately  and  even  more  tastefully  furnished,  their 
equipages  and  liveries  are  smarter,  their  wives  and  their 
daughters  are  more  delicately  apparelled ;  but  their  churches 
are  sadly  fallen  oflf  from  their  former  decent  solemnity  and 
splendour.  In  things  which  more  nearly  provoke  a  com- 
parison, the  same  conclusion  follows.  Their  public  buildings, 
their  bridge,  their  town-hall,  are  far  more  expensive  and  com- 
modious than  of  old  ;  their  railway  station  represents  a  whole 
class  of  public  works,  involving  enormous  cost,  of  which  the 
engineers  of  the  fifteenth  century  never  dreamed  ;  but  while  all 
else  is  thus  improved  beyond  all  calculation,  the  churches  are 
not  even  kept  as  they  were.  There  are  divers  theories  to 
account  for  the  greater  splendour  of  ecclesiastical  edifices  in 
ancient  times,  without  putting  us  to  shame  ;-but  no  one  yet  has 
ever  grappled  with  the  fact,  that  we  do  not  even  keep  up  our  fore- 
fathers' devotion  to  God's  service:  this  might  still  make  us  blush, 
though  we  had  fully  persuaded  ourselves,  and  contentedly 
admitted  the  persuasion,  that  while  we  require  and  afford 
greater  splendour  in  everything  else,  we  have  neither  feeling, 
nor  means,  nor  skill,  nor  devotion,  for  a  tenth  part  of  the 
solemnity  of  their  churches.  But  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
add  that,  if  anywhere  else  it  would  be  hopeless  to  advocate  a 
better  feeling  in  these  things,  at  Stamford,  at  all  events,  the 
better  spirit  has  given  signs  that  it  is  not  yet  extinct,  and  that 
it  may  be  expected  to  revive  again  in  full  force.  The  church 
of  Deeping  Fen,  built  and  endowed,  and  altogether  in  a  most 
ungrudging  spirit,  by  two  brothers  of  this  place,  carries  us  back 
in  spirit  to  better  times ;  and  the  costly  restoration  of  St. 
Martin's,  together  with  that  of  St.  George's,  in  expense,  at 
least,  abundantly  sufficient,  testifies  that  the  suspended  anima- 
tion is  returning :  and  the  little  wholesome  friction,  the  some- 
what stimulating  restoratives  which  I  venture  to  administer, 
may  not  be  vainly  applied.  It  would  not  be  doing  justice  to 
the  persons  concerned  in  these  restorations  not  to  speak  thus 
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of  them;  it  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  ecclesiastical  art  in 
general  not  to  add  that  we  might  wish  some  things  in  both 
churches  other  than  they  are.  The  sad  destruction  and  con- 
fusion of  the  glass  in  St.  Martin's  we  have  already  mentioned. 
In  the  same  church,  we  have  to  regret  the  retention  of  a  gallery 
(which  may  have  been  necessary),  and  the  doors  to  the  seats, 
which  have  entailed  a  great  additional  expense,  and  injured 
both  the  architectural  and  the  moral  aspect  of  the  church.  We 
must  also  observe  that,  though  very  good  in  general  efiect,  the 
nave-roof  is  rather  hall-like  than  church-like;  and  the  roof  of 
the  chancel  is  so  bad  that  I  feel  persuaded  it  cannot  remain 
amidst  so  much  that  is  really  good.  With  the  painted  glass  in 
the  east  window,  and  the  monument  of  the  first  Lord  Burghley, 
gorgeous  with  paint  and  gold,  to  give  harmony  to  it,  this  roof 
ought  to  be  at  least  of  as  good  character  as  that  in  the  chancel 
of  St.  John's  ;  and,  as  that  once  was,  it  ought  to  be  painted  and 
gilded.  This  one  alteration  would  convert  St.  Martin's  into 
one  of  the  finest  interiors  I  have  ever  seen  for  a  mere  parish 
church.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  fault-finding  that  it  necessarily 
deals  in  particulars,  which  must  be  enumerated  one  by  one, 
while  praise  is  often  much  shorter,  and  apparentl}^  more  grudg- 
ing, though  really  quite  as  sincere.  We  must  add,  in  a  word, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  wood-work  of  St.  Martin's  is  very  good, 
and  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  what  has  been  done  in  that  church  is  in 
the  spirit  of  what  was  done  of  old  by  the  most  zealous  and  princely 
church  restorers :  they  did  what  was  their  best,  and  in  the  best 
way  of  their  times.  More  could  not  be  required  of  them,  nor 
of  us. 

As  there  is  probably  little  reason  to  hope  that  St.  George's 
will,  for  many  a  long  day,  receive  any  additional  restorations, 
and  as  it  would  therefore  hardly  be  a  practical  question  to 
discuss,  I  will  merely  say,  that  I  hope  other  churches  in  Stam 
ford  will  take  warning  from  that  church,  and  avoid,  if  possible, 
galleries,  and  doors  to  the  seats.  The  money  expended  on 
these  may  be  always  better  employed  in  some  other  way. 

St.  John's  church  cries  aloud  (let  it  not  be  in  vain)  for  very 
simple  but  very  effective  changes.  The  tower  arches  ought  to 
be  thrown  open,  and  the  seats  ought  to  be  made  low  and  open. 
It  does  not  matter  of  how  inexpensive  a  pattern  ;  if  they  were 
benches  only,  it  would  be  well;  though,  of  course,  if  they  can 
attain  to  some  appropriate  decoration,  it  will  be  better :  only 
let  them  be  low  and  open,-and  we  have  here  a  church  of  very 
great,  almost  of  surpassing  beauty. 

St.  Mary's  church  requires  much  to  bring  it  back  to  tolerable 
comeliness.  The  tower  arch,  I  fear,  could  not  be  opened  :  but 
with  so  very  small  a  population,  and  so  large  an  area,  the  gal- 
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lery  might  at  once  be  swept  away.  The  pillars  should  be 
scraped,  and-  of  course  the  seats  should  be  made  low  and  open. 
The  very  beautiful  monument  between  the  chancel  and  the 
north  chantry  must  be  restored,  or  it  will  fall  to  pieces,  and  then 
it  will  be  too  late  to  plead  for  it. 

But  perhaps  All  Saints'  church  most  needs,  and  would  most 
fully  repay,  an  extensive  and  judicious  restoration.  Here, 
again,  we  have  high  pews  and  galleries,  two  things  against 
which  absolute  perfection  of  beauty  in  all  the  rest  could  not 
successfully  contend.  Here,  too,  the  tower  arch  is  closed, 
although  it  is  lofty  and  well  moulded,  and  would  form  a  noble 
addition  to  the  interior  effect  of  the  church ;  but  the  especial 
care  which  this  church  wants,  more  than  any  of  the  rest,  is  the 
scraping  of  the  pillars,  which  would  give  great  beauty  to  the 
whole  building.  I  have  reason  to  know  that  there  are  some 
persons  already  disposed  to  carry  out  judicious  restorations 
here,  in  which  they  will  be  abundantly  encouraged  by  the  vicar 
of  the  parish  ;  so  that  I  hope,  if  ecclesiology  or  anything  besides 
should  bring  me  to  Stamford  again,  even  after  a  short  interval 
from  this  time,  I  might  see  something  actually  effected  in  All 
Saints'  church. 

I  trust  I  have  not  departed  from  the  spirit  of  a  Society,  which 
is,  indeed,  in  some  degree  antiquarian  and  retrospective,  in 
thus  venturing  to  animadvert  on  the  present,  and  to  anticipate 
what  may  take  place  by  and  bye.  I  feel  myself,  and  I  hope 
others  feel  with  me,  that  our  Architectural  Societies  are  some- 
thing more  than  archaeological  associatiorKS,  and  something 
better  than  combinations  for  reviving  a  taste  for  Teutonic  art, 
without  reference  to  the  religious  element  which  ought  to  be 
found  in  every  society  which  has  to  do  with  churches,  as  they 
were  and  as  they  ought  to  be.  I  would  trust  that  we  are 
actuated  by  the  spirit  expressed  in  the  motto  of  one  of  the  first 
Architectural  Societies — Donee  Templa  refeceris — and  that  we 
are  warmed  in  our  proposed  task  by  the  yet  higher  spirit  which 
breathes  in  the  motto  of  the  Architectural  Society  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Northampton — as  a  member  of  which  I  am  per- 
mitted to  address  you — Nisi  Dominus, 
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On  Monuments  in  Churchyards.  A  Paper  read  at  the  Public 
Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Architectural  Society  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Northampton,  October  1850,  by  H.  J.  Bigge, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Rockingham. 

No  one  possessed  of  the  slightest  amount  of  taste  in   matters 
ecclesiological — to  use  a  word  which  the  want  of  the  age  has 
been  compelled  to  coin — can  enter  a  churchyard,  in  the  present 
day,  without  having  that  taste  sorely  offended  by  the  memorials 
of  the  departed  which  meet  his  eye  on  every  side.    And  although 
much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  on  the  subject  of  monu- 
ments, yet  it  does  not  appear  to  have  made  a  corresponding 
advance  with  the  other  and  higher  branches  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture.      Learned   investigations   of    ancient    examples, 
together  with   much   eloquent   enforcement   of  their    graceful 
beauty  and  fine  feeling,  have,  it  is  true,  done  much  towards  the 
revival  of  a  purer  taste.    Books  in  abundance,  with  their  illumi- 
nated title-pages   and  pictorial  illustrations,  crowd  our  tables ; 
yet  still,  much  as  we  are  beginning  to  abjure  the  wretched  and 
profane  trash,  which  for  the  last  century  has  disfigured   our 
churchyards,  the  desired  practical  improvement  has  been  slow 
to  follow.      One   would  think   that  a  mere  contrast  between 
ancient  monuments  and  modern,  when  plainly  put,  would  be 
sufficient  to  carry  conviction  along  with  it;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
people  are  slow  to  be  impregnated  with  any  new  fashions,  and 
all  at  once  to  relinquish  their  old  habits  and  modes   of  acting. 
Practical  evils  continue   often  to    exist  when   sound   theories 
have  been  long  received.    With  this  state  of  things  before  them, 
it  is  the  duty  of  such  societies  as  the  present,  by  a  constant 
succession  of  tracts  and  papers,  without  fear  of  the  charge  of 
repetition,  to  bring  the  subject  before  their  members,  and  thus, 
as  it  were,  force  them  to  appreciate  and  imitate  a  higher  standard 
of  excellence.     Such  must  be   the   apology  for  offering  a  few 
practical  remarks  on  the  subject  of  monuments  in  churchyards. 
There  is  also  another  consideration  which  may,  perhaps,  make 
:hese  remarks  equally  appropriate  at  the  present  time.     The 
necessity  of  "  extramural  interment"  has  now  forced  itself  upon 
the  public  mind ;  and  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
legislature,   as   far   as   the   metropolis   is    concerned.      Every 
sincere  and  zealous  churchman  must  anxiously  wish  that  in  the 
establishment  of  cemeteries  in  our  towns  and  large  villages,  each 
parish  shall  be  provided  with  a  separate  consecrated  ground  for 
the  use   of  its  own  members;  so  that  the  burial  of  the  poorer 
classes  may  not  be  left  to  the  chances  of  a  commercial  specula- 
Jon,  or  the  tender  mercies  of  a  joint-stock  company.     If  this 
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desired  object  could  be  accomplished,  here  is  an  excellent 
opportunity,  for  introducing  a  collection  of  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, in  a  better  taste,  and  with  more  appropriate  devices, 
such  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  recommend  for  adoption.  Let 
any  person  enter  a  modern  churchyard,  and  what  a  truly  sin- 
gular aspect  is  presented  to  his  view;  were  the  subject  not  too 
solemn  for  ridicule,  it  would  doubtless  excite  a  smile.  He  sees 
before  him  an  endless  assemblage  of  tall  slabs,  either  of  painted 
stone  or  blue  slate,  adorned  with  a  conspicuous  inscription  in 
black  or  gilded  letters,  in  which  every  variety  of  text  is  em- 
ployed, in  every  conceivable  type — Roman,  Italic,  German, 
Old  English,  thick  or  thin.  These  inscriptions  usually  termi- 
nate with  a  specimen  of  the  doggrel  of  the  eighteenth  or  nine- 
teenth centuries,  and  which  is  too  often  ludicrous  and  unmean- 
ing, and  sometimes  even  profane  and  heretical ;  and  always 
in  the  corner  is  added  the  name  of  the  mason  who  has  furnished 
the  unique  design.  In  many  of  these  headstones  there  is  a 
degree  of  pretension  to  symbolical  representation  of  an  equally 
absurd  descriiDtion.  The  top  is  carved,  perhaps  in  a  wavy 
outline,  with  fat  faces  of  cherubs  squinting  at  each  other  from 
either  side ;  or  they  are  blowing,  with  swollen  cheeks,  through 
a  gilded  trumpet.  These  are,  doubtless,  intended  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sacred  order  of  angels  !  Frequently  a  dove 
appears  in  a  radiance  above  the  words,  *'  Sacred  to  the  Memory." 
Surely  a  most  inappropriate  position  for  the  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  now  altogether 
quitted  the  lifeless  tenement  of  clay  which  moulders  below. 
Scythes  and  hour-glasses,  skulls  and  cross-bones,  take  their 
turn  with  each  other,  or  are  mingled  together  in  one  confused 
mass.  The  weeping  willow,  the  inverted  torch,  the  broken 
column,  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  or  a  Grecian  urn — symbols  which 
are  all  borrowed  from  heathen  sculpture  and  heathen  practices 
and  superstitions — are,  surely,  totally  unfit  for  the  burial-places 
of  departed  Christians;  and  they  must  always  fail  to  inspire 
such  thoughts  with  which  the  view  of  mortality  should  always 
be  associated — viz.,  of  a  hope  beyond  the  grave,  and  a  resur- 
rection to  eternal  life. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
attempt  more  than  very  briefly  to  call  attention  to  this  subject, 
leaving  it  to  others  better  able  to  do  so,  to  enter  more  deeply 
into  the  archaeology  and  history  of  sepulchral  monuments. 
A  few  practical  suggestions  only,  are  therefore  now  offered,  w^th 
the  hope  of  introducing  a  better  class  of  monuments  into  our 
churchyards. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  admit  any  consideration  of 
internal  monuments ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  a 
general   rule,  that  monuments  should  be   erected  within  our 
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churches.  In  the  first  place,  the  acknowledged  evils  attendant 
upon  the  practice  of  burial  within  the  walls  of  a  church, 
would  be  sufficient  to  exclude  all  but  a  few  privileged  persons. 
In  the  next  place,  we  can  ill  afford,  in  most  of  our  churches, 
the  space  which  these  monuments  would  occupy,  the  wall 
above  the  seats  and  between  the  windows  being  all  we  have  to 
spare  for  the  memory  of  the  departed.  And  even  then,  these 
mural  monuments  are  frequently  inserted  to  the  mutilation  and 
disfigurement  of  the  interior,  and  contribute,  moreover,  not  a 
little  to  endanger  the  walls.  There  are  many  other  most  suit- 
able methods  by  which  this  object  may  be  equally  obtained. 
The  windows  may  be  enriched  with  the  glowing  colours  of 
stained  glass,  adding  greatly  to  the  general  effect  of  the  interior 
of  most  of  our  churches,  which  suffer  from  too  great  an  excess 
of  light.  A  new  altar  table,  or  suitable  vessels  for  the  Holy 
Communion,  or  the  restoration  of  a  font,  for  the  associations 
connected  with  them  will  form  most  appropriate  memorials. 
In  each  of  these  and  similar  ways,  the  sum  intended  for  a  mural 
monument  might  be  expended,  with  equal  reverence  and  affec- 
tion for  the  departed,  with  greater  advantage  to  the  living,  and 
thus  be  more  directly  subservient  to  a  pious  and  Christian  use. 
Why  should  we  not  consecrate  this  service  as  well  as  others  to 
a  holy  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  lasting  memorial 
to  our  relatives  by  adding  a  suitable  inscription  that  they  were 
given  in  commemoration  of  the  departed? 

The  monuments  which  appear  to  be  best  adapted  for  our 
churchyards,  and  which  are  most  in  accordance  with  the  style 
of  the  sacred  edifices  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  taste 
and  piety  of  our  ancestors,  may  be  classed  under  two  heads. 
The  first  of  these,  and  which  are  the  most  costly,  is  intended 
for  erection  over  a  brick  grave.  The  specimen  of  which  a  stone 
model  is  exhibited,  is  copied  from  one  existing  in  Bredon 
churchyard,  in  Worcestershire.  It  is  technically  termed  a 
tomb,  "  en  dos  d'ane\  and  is  of  the  date  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  consists  of  a  plinth  of  stonework,  about  fifteen  inches 
in  height,  and  six  or  seven  feet  long;  upon  this  is  raised  a 
coped  coffin  lid,  a  foot  in  height,  with  the  cross  sculptured  upon 
it ;  or  the  latter  portion  alone  may  be  adopted,  and  raised  four 
or  five  inches  from  the  ground.  The  coped  form  is  best  adapted 
for  external  exposure,  as  it  forms  a  weathering  for  throwing  off 
the  rain,  and  prevents  the  tomb  being  overgrown  with  the  turf. 
The  symbol  of  the  cross,  floriated  in  different  varieties,  is  almost 
universally  found  in  those  examples  which  have  come  down  to 
us  from  earlier  ages,  and  it  forms  a  most  suitable  emblem  to  be 
placed  upon  a  Christian's  grave.  The  recumbent  position  of 
the  stone  was  that  which  was  most  generally  adopted,  as  best 
expressing   the   notion    of   the    "  repose"  or  "  sleep"    of  the 
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departed.  And  hence,  probably,  is  the  reason  why  so  few 
examples  of  ancient  headstones  are  yet  remaining,  in  comparison 
with  the  coped  coffin  lids,  and  incised  flat  slabs,  which  still  exist 
in  considerable  numbers  in  several  churchyards.  This  class  of 
monuments,  technically  termed  "headstones"  or  "head  crosses," 
are  those  which  are  likely  to  be  in  most  general  use,  both  from 
their  convenient  size,  and  from  taking  up  a  smaller  portion  of 
ground.  The  models  have  been  selected  from  different  works 
lately  published  on  the  subject.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
"  Christian  Memorials,"  by  Osmond ;  and  the  "  Instrumenta 
Ecclesiastica"  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society.  They  are 
most  nearly  approaching  in  character  to  the  earlier  examples, 
some  few  of  which  still  exist,  but  much  smaller  in  size  than 
those  now^  recommended.  The  modern  examples  consist  chiefly 
of  adaptations  of  the  heads  of  the  floriated  crosses,  which  we 
find  sculptured  upon  the  coflin  stones  just  alluded  to.  They 
thus  furnish  us  with  a  memorial,  simple  in  form,  perfectly 
appropriate,  and  full  of  solemn  associations,  which,  while  they 
remind  us  of  the  means  of  our  pardon,  point  out  to  us  the  faith 
and  the  hopes  with  which  the  departed  was  committed  to  the 
ground. 

It  is  recommended  that  these  headstones  should  not  exceed 
three  feet  six  inches  or  four  feet  in  height,  one  foot  six  inches 
or  two  feet  in  width,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  thickness.*  The 
plainer  designs  may  be  executed  at  the  cost  of  from  £^  and 
upwards ;  those  more  elaborate  or  ornamented  at  from  a£6  to 
X7;  far  greater  sums  than  these  have  often  been  lavished  on 
the  modern  objectionable  and  unsatisfying  monuments  which 
we  have  already  condemned. 

There  is  still  another  kind  of  the  same  class  of  uj^right 
monuments,  which  may  be  constructed  of  oak,  in  the  simple 
form  of  the  cross.  The  cost  of  these,  from  15s.  to  20s.,  would 
come  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  and  humbler  classes,  and 
if  properly  varnished  from  time  to  time,  would  last  a  consider- 
able number  of  years.  They  will  admit  of  being  inscribed  with 
a  short  epitaph  or  text  of  Scripture ;  which,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  person,  and  the  date  of  his  decease,  will  be,  in 
general,  all  that  is  required,  even  on  the  larger  monuments. 

Some  apology  is  due  for  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  introduced;  but  as  its  practical  importance  is 
great,  and  the  interest  surrounding  it  so  extensive,  it  well 
deserves  to  be  brought  forward  again ;  and  I  am  not  without 
hope  that  this  feeble  attempt  may  be  the  means  of  effecting  an 
improvement  in  the  state  and  appearance  of  our  churchyards. 
Nor  is  this  a  matter  in  wdiich  any  great  difficulty  exists.     Let 

*  Models  of  these,  in  stone,  of  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  foot,  were  exhibited  in 
the  room. 
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the  country  clergyman  begin  by  circulating  these  designs, 
which  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost  among  the  village 
masons  and  statuaries  in  his  neighbourhood;  and  let  him  rear 
a  headstone,  or  even  a  humble  wooden  cross,  over  the  grave  of 
the  first  good  parishioner  that  is  taken  away  from  this  world. 
If  our  churchyards  all  contained  such  monuments  as  these  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  recommend,  how  changed  would 
be  the  prospect  from  that  which  we  just  contemplated !  Nor 
would  the  moral  effect  be  lost  upon  the  rude,  unlettered  vil- 
lagers, as  they  trode  their  Sunday  path  to  church.  These 
stones  would  not  be  dumb;  they  would  speak  as  eloquently  as 
a  long  and  laboured  epitaph;  and  the  simple  cross  sculptured 
on  each  would  convey  a  lesson  of  Christian  doctrine  not  easily 
to  be  forgotten. 

As  members  of  architectural  societies,  it  is  one  part  of  our 
duty  to  furnish  designs  of  pure  and  correct  taste,  and  to  lead 
others  to  appreciate  those  beauties  which  we  have  learnt  to 
study  and  admire;  but  we  have  at  the  same  time  a  higher  duty 
to  perform,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  in  furtherance  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Church  to  which  we  belong,  and  to  promote 
her  efficiency,  that  we  are  thus  associated  together.  If  we,  who 
are  members,  will  be  the  pioneers  in  this  work  of  improvement, 
others  will  quickly  imitate.  Only  let  us  by  our  example,  as  well 
as  by  our  theories,  instil  the  principles  we  profess  and  the 
improvement  we  advocate,  lest  it  may,  perhaps,  be  too  truly 
said  of  us,  that  we  are  *'  Vox,  et  praeterea  nihil !" 


On  the  Progressive  Development  of  Geometrical  Tracery ;  and  on 
the  Claims  of  the  Geometrical  to  be  treated  as  a  distinct  Style. 
Read  at  the  Public  Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  October  10, 
1850,  by  George  Ayliffe  Poole,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Welford. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  to  one  who  complains  of  a  defect  in 
any  system,  that  he  ought  to  be  prepared  with  a  remedy.  This, 
as  a  general  proposition,  would  be  at  once  rejected  by  every 
one,  and  yet,  perhaps,  every  one  is  alike  ready  to  apply  it  to 
those  whom  he  does  not  affect,  or  of  whose  treatment  of  a  subject 
he  does  not  approve.  And  this,  at  least,  must  be  admitted,  that 
one  who  professes  that  he  has  seen  the  evil  is  not  the  last  from 
whom  the  remedy  may  be  expected.  And  having  again  and 
again  felt,  and  professed  to  have  felt,  the  inconvenience  of  the 
arrangement  of  Hickman,  and  of  every  architectural  classifica- 
tion, where  the  period  which  intervenes  between  the  Early 
English  and  the  fully-developed  Decorated  is  concerned,  I  shall 
now  endeavour  to  justify  my  complaints,  and  to  prove  that  there 
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is  such  a  generic  difference  between  the  style  of  that  period  and 
the  Early  English  and  Decorated,  on  either  hand,  that  it  ought 
to  have  a  distinct  place  in  an  architectural  system,  and  a  dis- 
tinct name  in  architectural  nomenclature. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  styles  of  Gothic  architecture 
are  arranged  very  much  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
windows.  Right  or  wrong,  this  is  the  case ;  and  right  it  cer- 
tainly is  in  the  sense  of  being  obvious  and  convenient ;  though 
it  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  that  some  more  organic 
part  of  the  structure  should  afford  the  characteristics  of  style. 
It  should  be  considered,  however,  that  the  divisions  of  Gothic 
architecture  are  but  sub-sections,  or  species,  not  kingdoms,  or 
genera.  They  are  not  analogous  with  the  divisions  of  animals 
into  vertebrate  and  moluscous,  for  this  is  parallel  with  the 
primary  division  of  architecture  into  that  of  the  arch  and  of  the 
entablature.  These  grand  divisions,  then,  being  based  on 
organic  differences,  it  does  not  seem  incongruous  that  the 
minor  features  of  a  building, — even,  if  necessary,  features  far 
inferior  in  use  and  in  powers  of  expression,  to  the  window, — 
should  afford  the  differentials  of  genera  and  species. 

The  great  point  is,  that  the  differences  be  constant  and 
tangible;  but  here  is  the  difficulty.  There  are  facilities  and 
difficulties  in  all  systems,  and  in  all  parts  of  systems.  It  is 
easy  to  separate,  in  general  terms,  between  a  plant  and  an 
animal;  it  is  easy  to  define  the  difference  between  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  arch  and  of  the  entablature  ;  but  there  is  a 
debateable  province  in  both  cases — in  architecture  the  whole 
class  of  Romanesque  buildings,  in  Ontology  the  countless 
species  of  Zoophytes.  Again,  it  may  be  as  easy  to  distin- 
guish, in  general,  between  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  as 
between  a  beast  and  a  bird;  but  the  buildings  are  countless 
which  have  as  many  of  the  characters  of  each  style  as  the 
Ornithorhynchus  has  of  the  mole  and  of  the  duck.  I  wish 
this  to  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  all  along,  lest  I  should 
seem  to  fail  in  establishing  a  distinction,  w^hereas  it  is  the  very 
condition  of  all  such  distinctions  that  they  shall  have  their 
vanishing  point,  not  to  the  eye  only,  as  where  the  sky  seems  to 
meet  the  earth  at  the  horizon,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 
And  now  what  do  we  see,  if  we  follow  the  forms  of  windows 
during  the  last  half  of  the  thirteenth,  and  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century  ?  We  see  them  gradually  deserting  the 
narrowness  and  simplicity  of  the  lancet  form,  and  gradually 
expanding,  and  becoming  more  intricate,  until  they  have  arrived 
at  great  variety  and  complexity,  involving  projDortionate  width 
of  opening,  and  the  subordination  of  many  parts.  We  see,  in 
a  word,  a  wide  opening  filled  with  mullions  and  tracery.  And 
this  tracery  is  composed,  at  first,  of  geometrical  figures,  follow- 
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ing  certain  laws ;  and  afterwards  of  figures  no  longer  geome- 
trical, and,  though  not  without  law,  yet  of  that  free  flowing 
contour,  which  looks  at  least  without  restraint.  Now  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  first  change  and  the  last — the 
change  from  Early  English  to  Geometrical,  and  the  change 
from  Geometrical  to  flowing  Decorated— both  demand  to  be 
treated  as  the  differentials  of  a  style ;  the  first,  that  is  the  mere 
introduction  of  tracery,  as  being,  so  far  as  windows  are  conceimed, 
even  more  important  than  the  difference  between  Norman  and 
Early  English ;  the  latter,  the  change  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  formation  of  tracery,  as  being  at  least  as  important  as  any 
difference  which  separates  Perpendicular  from  Decorated.  In 
other  words.  Geometrical  is  more  unlike  Early  English,  than 
Early  English  is  unlike  Norman  ;  and  so,  ex  abundanti,  Geome- 
trical and  Early  English  should  be  separated:  and,  again, 
Geometrical  is  as  unlike  flowing  Decorated,  as  flowing  Deco- 
rated is  unlike  Perpendicular,  and,  therefore,  if  the  two  latter 
should  be  distinguished,  so  also  should  the  two  former. 

And  yet  the  Geometrical  is  almost  always  treated  as  tran- 
sitional ;  (which  indeed  every  style  but  the  first  and  last  must 
be,  in  some  sense ;  but  I  mean  that  this  is  so  treated  as  tran- 
sitional, as  if  it  had  no  claim  to  a  name  and  station  of  its  own ;) 
it  gets  no  better  title  than  late  Early  English,  or  early  Deco- 
rated, as  the  case  may  be ;  the  term  Geometrical  being  only 
adjected  to  the  generic  term  Decorated,  as  marking,  not  a 
genus,  but  a  variety.  If  this  had  no  practical  result,  it  would 
be  little  worth  contending  about ;  but  I  believe  that  it  really 
does  result  in  the  too  great  neglect  of  this  style  as  a  model, 
or,  at  the  least,  a  point  of  departure  for  modern  practice.  A 
style  which  deserves,  but  does  not  obtain,  a  substantive  position, 
is  sure  to  be  defrauded  of  more  substantial  proofs  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  it  ought  to  be  held. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  at  length  on  the  pro- 
cess by  which  tracery  was  gradually  evolved  from  the  juxta- 
position and  grouping  of  several  lancets.  This  has  been  done 
often  enough.*  I  assume  that  you  are  all  well  acquainted 
with  it,  and  commence  from  the  time  at  which  Tracery,  pro- 
perly so  called,  was  fully  developed;  from  the  time,  that  is, 
when  the  portions  of  wall  which  separated  lancets  were  atte- 
nuated and  moulded  into  mullions,  and  when  the  piercings  of 
the  window-heads  had  left  no  portion  of  intervening  stone- 
work of  greater  breadth  than  the  interlacing  of  two  equal  tracery 
bars  required. 

And  now   imagine  yourselves   walking    round    some    great 

*  But  nowhere  else  so  well  as  in  the  letterpress  of  Sharpe's  Decorated  Windows, 
(London,  Van  Voorst,)  a  work  to  which  I  shall  more  than  once  refer  in  this  paper. 

L  2 
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minster,  at  night,  when  the  interior  is  lighted.  I  know  no  better 
way  of  coming  at  the  effect  of  the  windows  taken  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  fabric.  Let  the  nave  and  south  transept  be 
Early  English,  but  let  the  choir  have  been  built  towards  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and,  consequently,  with  windows 
fdled  with  Geometrical  tracery.  As  you  turn  the  corner  of  the 
transept  and  get  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Geometrical  choir, 
you  feel  yourself  carried  into  a  new  age  of  design  and  of  con- 
struction. But  the  north  transept  is  flowing  Decorated,  or  Per- 
pendicular, I  care  not  which.  As  you  leave  the  choir,  and  get 
a  sight  of  this  portion,  there  are  differences,  indeed,  plain 
enough,  even  though  the  windows  only  are  visible,  but  they  are 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  difference  between  the  nave  and 
the  choir.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  diff'erence  between  two  kinds 
of  tracery  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  difference  between 
tracery  and  no  tracery. 

But,  say  some,  the  only  appreciable  diff'erences  are  those  of 
the  windows.  First,  for  argument  sake,  I  grant  it ;  but  I  have 
shown  why  differences  in  the  windows  may  very  well  become 
differentials  of  style.  But,  secondly,  in  truth,  I  deny  it.  I 
deny  that  there  are  no  differences  of  characteristic  details 
between  the  late  Early  English  and  the  Geometrical,  and  between 
the  Geometrical  and  the  Early  Decorated.  And  I  deny  this 
the  more  emphatically,  because  I  shall  not  now  stay  to  point 
out  the  differences ;  I  shall  merely  ask  you  to  take  my  word, 
that  they  run  through  every  part  of  the  structure,  in  compo- 
sition, in  detail,  in  decoration,  even  in  construction — the  latter, 
indeed,  being  demanded  by  the  change  ia  a  matter  of  so  great 
mechanical  importance  as  the  relative  proportions  of  the  win- 
dows, which,  you  will  remember,  are  arched  piercings  of  the 
outer  walls,  of  no  small  relative  magnitude. 

But,  at  present,  I  confine  myself  wholly  to  the  windows,  and 
even  yet  more  exclusively  to  the  tracery,  omitting  even  to 
notice  cusping,  the  natural  correlative  of  tracery,  except  where 
it  follows  the  same  laws  as  the  tracery,  which,  in  the  Geome- 
trical style,  and  in  that  alone,  it  often  does,  so  much  so  indeed, 
that  a  drawing  of  the  tracery  of  one  window  may  be  converted 
into  that  of  the  cusping  of  another,  only  by  altering  the  scale. 

The  first  impression  conveyed  by  a  Geometrical  window  and 
a  flowing  Decorated  window,  side  by  side,  is,  that  while  the 
former  is  obviously  drawn  wholly   with   the  compasses,*  the 

*  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  mention  in  the  text  a  few  cases  in  which 
a  straight  line  also  occurs,  both  in  tracery  and  in  cusping,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
tracery  at  Charthara,  Kent,  and  Worlield,  Shropshire,  (both  figured  by  Mr.  Petit, 
in  his  paper  on  Architectural  Character,)  and  in  the  cusping  at  Warmington, 
Oxfordshire,  Stoke  Albany  (IX.)  Northamptonshire,  and  Fishtoft  (XV.)  Lincoln- 
shire. These  and  the  like  cases  belong  to  the  second  class  of  geometrical  tracery, 
shortly  to  be  noticed,  and  some  of  them  are  indeed  associated  with  parts  which 
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latter  seems  at  least  to  be  drawn  in  some  degree  libera  manu. 
Perhaps  this  impression,  so  far  as  the  flowing  Decorated  is 
concerned,  is  hardly  correct;  but  you  will  presently  see  that 
it  results  from  certain  appreciable  causes,  and  indicates  a  real 
difference  of  principle  in  design.  Take  the  simple  Geometrical, 
and  an  equally  simple  flowing  two-light  window.*  The  eye 
at  once  detects  the  use  of  the  compasses  in  the  one,  and  the 
very  centres  from  which  the  curves  are  struck ;  in  the  other  no 
single  curve  is  sufficiently  simple  to  be  referred,  except  with 
considerable  effort,  to  its  centre  or  centres;  it  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  drawn  without  any  mechanical  aid.  Take  more  complex 
arrangements,  and  still  the  same  character  is  found  carried  out 
through  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine  lights.  This 
alone,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  sufficient  to  demand  a  separation 
of  the  two  styles  :  for  in  speaking  of  design,  this  very  fact, 
that  the  designer  is  put  into  so  different  an  attitude  as  that  of 
one  who  is  limited  wholly  to  Geometrical  forms,  and  of  another 
who  allows  himself,  or  seems  to  allow  himself,  the  licence  almost 
of  a  sketch,  is  surely  enough  to  separate  between  them. 

But  the  free  hand  of  the  later  designer  had  its  rules  too, 
and  those  rules  were  opposite  to  those  of  his  predecessors,  and 
this  is  really  the  differential  which  I  shall  propose :  not,  that 
is,  the  apparent  absence  of  a  law,  but  the  real  existence  of  a 
law  of  a  very  different  kind.  And  first,  for  the  law  which  regu- 
lated the  use  of  the  compasses  in  the  Geometrical  style. 

In  designing  a  Geometrical  window,  at  least  during  the  first 
portion  of  the  style,  the  architect  adhered  to  true  circles,or  to  parts 
of  true  circles,  never  flowing  off  into  another  curve,  struck  from 
another  centre.  The  ogee  was  unknown,  and  that  for  so  long  a 
time,  that  awkward  forms  were  sometimes  tolerated,  which  might 
have  been  remedied  by  its  use :  as,  for  instance,  in  the  points  of  the 
two  subordinate  arches  which  support  a  circular  centre  piece,  as 
in  No.  III.,  though  this  is  very  far  from  a  strongly  marked  case. 
Sometimes  too,  both  in  tracery  and  in  cusping  somewhat  unex- 
pected forms  occur;  as  at  Long  Itchington,  Warwickshire,  VII., 
and  Danbury,  Essex,  VIILf  Cusps,  besides  a  characteristic 
so  remarkable  that  I  must  refer  to  it,  though  parentheti- 
cally,  (besides  their   being  let  into  the  soffit,  instead  of  being 

■would  be  classed,  if  alone,  with  pure  flowing  decorated.  It  may  be  added,  tbat  where 
a  right  line  occurs  in  the  tracery,  it  is  generally  (I  think  I  may  say  always)  in  tracery 
of  the  second  or  third  order,  so  as  to  be,  in  some  instances,  hardly  remoyed  from 
cusping  in  its  relative  importance.  The  east  window  of  Tintern,  and  a  south  window 
of  Balsall  Temple,  look  more  like  exceptions  than  any  others  I  remember,  but  they 
are  both  of  so  singular  composition  a&  to  be  exceptional  cases  in  other  respects. 

♦  See  I.  and  II.  m  the  accompanying  illustrations.  I  hope  these  illustrations 
will  be  considered  as  very  rude  sketches  merely  of  the  design  of  several  windows. 
Cusping,  except  where  it  is  referred  to  in  the  text,  and  the  subordinate  orders  of 
mouldings,  are  altogether  omitted:  I  wished  to  fix  attention  on  one  thing  only. 

+   The  latter  is  from  Hadfield. 
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tahen  out  of  the  chamfre^ — besides  this,  cusps)  were  of  circles,  or 
parts  of  circles,  struck  from  centres  within  the  greater  circle, 
independent  of  one  another,  but  with  absolute  dependence  on 
the  centre  of  the  first  circle;  their  points  were  cut  off  by 
another  circle,  concentric  with  the  first,  or  that  which  circum- 
scribed the  whole  figure.*  Hence  a  transparency  of  purpose 
and  a  precision  of  effect  in  this  style  never  afterwards  attained. 
All  is  complete  in  itself;  and  each  member  perfect,  either  as 
a  part  or  as  a  whole — a  character  which  Professor  Whewell 
abundantly  recognises,  when  he  calls  the  Geometrical  com- 
plete Gothic. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  when  the  number  of  lights  was 
increased,  this  precision  and  transparency  of  purpose  would  be 
obscured;  but  it  becomes  even  more  remarkable  by  redupli- 
cation: for  the  number  of  lights,  with  the  necessary  tracery,  are 
but  repetitions  of  the  same  forms.  A  four-light  window  is  a 
two-light  window  multiplied  into  itself.  (I.  and  III.)  An  eight- 
light  wdndow  (as  at  Lincoln)  is  again  the  four-light  window 
multiplied  into  itself,  so  that,  true  even  in  this  to  their  name, 
they  follow  a  Geometrical  series,  and  may  be  expressed  by 
Geometrical  notation  as  «,  a^,  a^.  With  no  less  precision  the 
six-light  window  is  two  three-light  windows  set  together,  with 
the  constantly  recurring  circle  between  their  heads;  and  the 
five  or  seven-light  window  is  but  the  four  or  six-light,  with 
a  central  light  placed  between  the  two  complete  sides. t  I  have 
said  that  I  shall  not  enter  upon  the  question  of  mouldings,  or 
I  should  be  able  to  show  how  this  is  done  by  a  system  of  sub- 
ordination without  poverty  of  effect.  Those  who  have  seen 
such  windows  as  those  at  Ripon  and  Lincoln  will  not  need, 
however,  to  be  told  this. 

It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  though  poverty  there  was 
none,  yet  something  of  sameness  and  of  restraint  resulted  from 
the  use  of  the  compasses,  restricted  by  so  naiTow  laws.  This 
was  remedied  in  a  subsequent  development  of  the  same  style, 
which  let  in  far  greater  variety,  sometimes  amounting  almost 
to  licence,  and  yet  I  think  not  quite.  Indeed,  though  the  forms 
on  which  I  am  about  to  touch  must  have  often  struck  us  with 
surprise  and  pleasure,  I  think  they  have  never  yet  been  fully 
appreciated.  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  his  work  on  Decorated  Tracery, 
alludes  to  them  thus  equivocally:  "Towards  the  close  of  the 
Geometrical  period  there  occurred  some  slight  attempts  at 
originality  in  the  designs  of  window  tracery.  Becoming  appa- 
rently dissatisfied  with  the  extreme  formality  of  the  usual 
Geometrical  forms,  several  fanciful  experiments  were  tried  by 

*  As,  for  instance,  at  Netley,  Til.     This  is  from  Sharpe's  Parallels. 
+  See,  for  instance,  the  five-light  window  of  Maiden,  in  Essex,  No.  IV.     This 
illustration  is  from  Hadfield. 
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the  builders  of  this  period,  which,  without  betraying  any 
symptoms  of  the  impending  change,  present  —  under  forms 
which  may  still  be  termed  Geometrical — very  little  similarity 
in  their  general  outline  to  the  [former]  examples.'*  Now  this 
variety,  which  Mr.  Sharpe  seems  to  consider  purely  fanciful  in 
effect  and  abnormal  in  structure,  I  shall  endeavour  to  reduce  to 
certain  rules,  and  to  elevate,  by  consequence,  to  a  higher  rank. 

I  admit  that  it  is  an  escape  from  a  certain  very  stringent 
law,  but  look  at  the  result ;  and  you  will  be  predisposed  to  find 
in  it  a  recognised  rule  of  its  own.  In  its  effect  it  amounts  to  a 
sort  of  facetiousness  of  design:  a  juxta-position  of  curiously 
associated  and  highly  contrasted  parts,  but  yet  without  ever 
losing  its  precision ;  so  that  playfulness  and  repose  are  com- 
bined in  it,  just  as  they  are  in  the  most  irresistible  kind  of  wit. 
Everything  is  trenchant,  piquant,  scintillating,  yet  still  retaining 
the  very  strongest  expression  of  precision  and  retenue. 

And  how  is  this  point  gained  ?  By  the  interlacing  of  two 
figures — to  speak  in  general  terms — similar,  that  is,  each  a 
square  or  triangle,  for  instance,  but  of  exactly  opposite  texture, 
one  being  composed  of  parts  of  circles  struck  from  ivithin,  the  other 
of  puj'ts  of  circles  struck  from  without  the  resulting  figure  (whereas 
before  all  were  struck  from  within);  which  distinguishes  this  from 
the  former  variety  of  the  Geometrical  style :  and  yet  they  still 
continue  always  to  cut,  7iever  to  flow  into  one  another, v^hioh  distin- 
guishes this  from  the  flowing  Decorated.  Here  is,  for  instance,  a 
trefoil  from  Beaumaris,*  thus  treated,  and  a  square  from  Great 
Bedwyn,t  to  which  last  example  I  shall  recur  presently.  And 
there  is,  again,  the  same  resemblance  between  tracery  and 
cusping  here,  as  in  the  earlier  Geometric ; — what  is  tracery  at 
Beaumaris  being  cusping  at  Stoke  Dry ;  what  is  cusping  at 
Canterbury  being  tracery  at  Great  Bedwyn.  Now  you  will 
observe  how  these  figures  are  formed — the  pointed  figure  by 
curves  from  centres  without,  the  rounded  by  curves  from  centres 
within  the  figure.  And,  as  for  the  result,  if  I  could  stand  with 
you  before  the  windows,  I  should  at  once  ask,  and  be  certain 
of  the  answer — are  they  not  riant  and  fanciful,  yet  still  self- 
possessed  and  perfectly  balanced  ? 

That  the  fascinations  of  this  new  method  should  lead  to 
licence,  cannot  excite  surprise.  It  must  have  done  so  to  a 
vicious  extent,  had  the  compasses  ever  fallen  from  the  hand 
of  the  designer;  but  with  this  guarantee  of  precision.  Fancy 
might  disport  herself  almost  at  will.  I  have,  however,  already 
alluded  to  an  instance  in  which  she  did  a  little  overstep  the 
bounds  of  sobriety.  At. Great  BedwynJ  you  have  sub- 
sidiary  tracery  breaking  in  upon   the  gravity  of  a  principal 

♦  No.  X.  +  No.  XI.  X  See  Sharpe's  Decorated  Windows. 
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mullion,  like  Folly  attempting  discourse  with  Reason  in  one 
of  Moore's,  melodies.  I  do  not  think  Beauty  can  be  offended 
at  the  result,  but  Order  may,  and  it  has  certainly  a  revolu- 
tionary aspect. 

And,  in  fact,  a  revolution  is  not  only  at  hand,  but  it  is 
clearly  indicated,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Sharpe's  remark  that  no 
symptom  is  betrayed  of  the  approaching  change.  We  have 
already  drawn  circles  from  centres  sometimes  within  and 
sometimes  without  the  resulting  figure ;  presently  we  shall  not 
only  do  this,  but  also  let  those  circles  glide  into  one  another,  so 
as  to  form  complex  curves,  and  we  shall  have  the  flowing 
tracery  of  the  fully-developed  Decorated. 

But  before  we  do  this,  we  have  another  variety  of  tracery  to 
notice,  which  had  some  influence  on  the  future  style,  though 
I  think  it  is  clearly  to  be  classed  with  the  former  variety  of 
Geometrical,  as  being  one  with  it  in  principle. 

Next  to  the  circle  the  most  common  figure  in  the  Geome- 
trical style  is  the  triangle :  not  however  straight,  but,  as  it  is 
somewhat  incongruously  called,  spherical,  each  side  being  a 
portion  of  a  circle  ;  and  I  think  the  triangle  is  generally  of 
equal  curves,  and  the  centres  from  which  the  sides  are  struck 
are  the  points  of  an  equilateral  triangle :  a  rule  equal  in  pre- 
cision with  that  of  the  most  rigid  combination  of  circles. 
Sometimes  this  form  is  only  introduced  into  a  window,  some- 
times it  forms  the  whole  of  the  tracery.  Either  way  you  will 
perceive  that  the  curves  cut  one  another,  and  never  flow  into 
one  another.  (Example  XIV.,  Stanion.)  But  now  leave  out  the 
lower  side  of  each  triangle  (Shitfnall,  No.  XII.),  and  a  great 
change  takes  place  :  every  curve  is  now  a  part  of  the  boundary 
of  two  figures — a  character  of  the  flowing  Decorated  (II.  and 
XIII.),  to  which  this  design  makes  a  very  near  approach. 

A  few  other  forms  there  are,  in  which  the  centres  of  the 
circles  are  in  the  boundary  line  of  the  circumscribing  figures : 
they  belong,  in  principle,  to  the  earlier  type  of  Geometrical,  and 
indeed  they  are  in  strictness  included  in  the  definition  of  it, 
for  the  circumference  is  part  of  the  circle;  a  point  in  its 
boundary,  is  a  point  within  a  figure.  These  cases,  however, 
have  rather  a  transitional  aspect.  The  most  singular  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  is  that  of  Maiden,  Essex  (IV.),  where  the 
centre  of  each  curve  which  cuts  the  circle  is  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  same  circle.  The  effect  is  very  singular,  almost 
that  of  a  wheel  in  motion,  throwing  off  sparks,  which  seem  to 
be  represented  by  a  system  of  triangular  cuspidations,  which  I 
have  represented  in  two  instances  only. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  another  change,  I  shall  attempt  to 
assign  names  to  the  two  kinds  of  Geometric  tracery  with 
which  we  have  already  formed  acquaintance. 
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For  the  generic  term,  or  that  including  the  whole  of  that 
tracery  which  is  formed  of  circles,  or  parts  of  circles,  secants 
and  tangents  of  one  another,  but  never  flowing  into  one 
another,  we  cannot  hesitate  in  taking  that  commonly  in  use, 
i.  e.,  Geometric.  To  supply  names  for  its  two  sub-divisions 
is  not  so  easy.  It  is  now  some  months  past  that  I  ventured  to 
suggest  the  terms  Concentric  and  Excentric,  to  express  the 
opposite  characters  of  the  two  divisions.*  The  first,  you  will 
observe,  is  of  patterns  formed  of  circles,  or  parts  of  circles, 
all  the  centres  of  which  are  within  the  resulting  figure ;  and, 
as  the  figures  are  all  uniform,  even  the  subordinate  parts  must 
be  repeated  with  the  same  necessary  relation  to  the  general 
centre.  Thus,  in  a  circle  enclosing  six  other  circles,  grouped 
around  a  seventh  (as  at  Grantham,  V,),  the  centre  of  the  seventh 
is  the  same  as  the  centre  of  the  containing  circle,  and  the 
centres  of  the  six  others  all  lie  in  the  circumference  of  another 
circle  drawn  from  the  same  general  centre.  Again,  in  a  circle 
from  a  three-light  south  window  of  Temple  Balsall,  the  several 
patterns  of  the  triangular  cusp-like  tracery,  are  arranged  with 
absolute  reference  to  the  centre  of  the  whole  figure.  Again,  at 
Peterborough  (VI.),  both  series  of  curves  in  the  cusps  are 
struck  from  centres  which  are  placed  in  circles  concentric  with 
the  greater  circle.  All  form  one  system,  bound  by  a  sort 
of  centripetal  force  to  one  centre.  The  term  Concentric  is, 
therefore,  at  least  intelligible,  as  applied  to  this  variety  of 
geometrical  tracery. 

The  other  variety  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  curves, 
some  of  which  are  struck  from  centres  without  the  resulting 
figures ;  and,  if  the  window  is  sufl5ciently  complex,  these  other 
centres  fall  within  other  patterns  in  the  same  window,  giving, 
by  a  centrifugal  influence,  to  the  curves  to  which  they  belong 
a  place  in  another  system  with  another  centre.  And  the  term 
excentric  seems  sufliciently  appropriate  to  this  development 
of  tracery — to  this  group  of  architectural  comets.  We  have, 
therefore.  Geometric  for  the  whole  style,  and  Concentric  and 
Excentric  for  its  two  varieties. 

And  now  we  return  to  description,  and  to  the  successive 
changes  of  tracery,  which  we  left  on  the  verge  of  a  revolution. 

The  use  of  figures  composed  of  parts  of  circles,  some  within 
and  some  without  the  resulting  figures,  had  commenced ;  and 
this  had  also  the  effect  of  giving  to  several  figures  a  reciprocal 
interest  in  the  parts  of  each  other.  And  this,  which  was  partially 
effected  in  the  Excentric  Geometrical,  is  fully  attained  in  the 
flowing  Decorated,  where  the  curves  run  into  one  another,  and 
each  line  becomes  a  part  of  the  boundary  of  two  figures,  of  one 
without,  of  another  within,  the  influence  of  its  own  centre. 
*  In  a  review  of  Sharpe's  Windows,  in  the  ArchEeoIogical  Journal. 
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There  are  one  or  two  curious  results  from  this. 

In  the  first  place  the  great  variety  and  the  double  importance 
of  the  lines  of  the  tracery  tend  to  make  these  the  principal 
object  of  attention,  and  whereas  before  the  lines  were  used  to 
form  the  lights,  now  the  lights  are  made  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  lines — a  manifest  lowering  of  principle,  since  mullions  are 
clearly  for  windows,  and  not  windows  for  mullions. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  sacrifice  apparent 
security  to  grace  of  form.  Some  flowing  Decorated  windows 
look  as  if  they  could  not  stand  without  the  influence  of  the 
Avindow  arch;  as  if  the  parts  were  unequally  balanced,  and  a 
disproportionate  weight  was  laid  upon  the  feeblest  part  of  a 
feeble  curve.      This  never  happens  in  a  Geometrical  window. 

Thirdly,  the  patterns  are  enabled,  by  accommodating  curva- 
tures, to  run  into  every  corner  of  the  space  to  be  filled,  and 
the  interstitial  spaces,  which  in  Concentric  tracery  are  generally 
triangles,  and  in  Excentric  tracery  are  multiform,  either  entirely 
disappear  or  are  made  so  large  as  to  have  their  own  part  in 
the  composition,  and  their  own  cusping.  This  is,  I  think,  the 
only  decided  advantage  which  the  flowing  has  over  the 
Geometrical  style,  and  this  is  too  dearly  purchased. 

I  do  not  propose  to  carry  my  remarks  into  the  sub-divisions 
of  flowing  tracery,  and  I  shall  therefore  be  content  with  giving 
you  one  type  of  it,  the  common  reticulated  tracery  (XIII.),  which 
exemplifies  almost  all  that  I  have  said.  Here  parts  of  circles, 
drawn  alternately  from  within,  and  from  without,  the  figures 
which  they  form,  compose  the  whole  of  the  design  ;  each  curve 
is  a  part  of  two  figures,  and  there  are  no  spaces  left  by  the 
tracery  except  at  the  window  arch,  where  they  arise  only  from 
the  patterns  being  as  arbitrarily  cut  off  as  a  piece  of  damask 
could  be  wdth  the  scissors  of  the  mercer's  apprentice. 

One  objection  will  be  made  to  all  that  I  have  advanced. 
There  are  cases  where  my  definitions  and  descriptions  will 
not  absolutely  hold.  In  the  window  of  Great  Bedwyn,  for 
instance,  there  are  several  ogees.  In  the  east  window  of 
Market  Harborough  parts  of  the  design  are  Geometrical,  parts 
flowing  Decorated,  and  so  of  many  other  cases.  This  is  very 
true.  But  remember  that  we  agreed,  awhile  ago,  that  this  must 
always  be  so,  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  case  equally  with  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular,  and  with  all  the  styles.  In  Kirkstall, 
Fountains  and  Buildwas  what  would  be  called  Norman,  if  seen 
alone,  actually  occurs  over  what  would  be  called  Early  English. 
In  Patrington,  Yorkshire,  the  east  window  is  pure  Perpendi- 
cular, all  the  rest  is  Decorated.  In  many  other  churches  we 
have  windows  which  cannot  be  historically  separated,  yet 
which  cannot  architecturally  be  classed  together.  These  are 
difficulties  which  occur  now  and  then,  and  must  occur.     Yet 
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they  do  not  render  it  less  necessary  to  call  this  or  that 
building,  as  a  whole,  Norman  or  Early  English,  Decorated  or 
Perpendicular.  I  only  claim  for  the  Geometrical  style  the 
same  indulgence. 

Directly,  or  by  inference,  I  find  others  agreeing  with  me  in 
demanding  that  the  Geometrical  shall  be  acknowledged  as 
another  style.  Mr.  Sharpe,  for  instance,  in  his  work  on  Deco- 
rated Window  Tracery,  (to  which  1  cannot  allude  without 
adding  a  word  of  very  high  commendation,)  having  defined 
the  difference  between  the  windows  in  what  used  to  be  called 
Early  and" Late  Decorated,  adds,  "we  have  only  to  carry  our 
inquiries  a  step  further,  in  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  these 
points  of  difference  are  not  confined  to  the  windows  alone,  but 
extend  also  to  the  buildings  to  which  these  windows  respec- 
tively belong ;  and,  having  arrived  at  this  point,  we  shall  not 
be  long  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  exists  a  large 
and  important  class  of  buildings,  characterized  by  the  Geome- 
trical forms  of  their  window  tracery,  which  has  hitherto  been 
treated  as  belonging  partly  to  the  Early  English,  and  partly  to 
the  Decorated  style,  but  which  is,  in  reality,  distinct  from  both; 
and  pre-eminently  entitled,  from  the  number  and  beauty  of  its 
examples,  to  separate  classification." 

I  had  hoped,  indeed,  that,  before  this,  Mr.  Sharpe  would 
have  published,  wdth  ample  illustrations,  his  own  arrangement 
and  nomenclature.  In  what  I  say  now  I  would  rather  be  con- 
sidered his  pioneer,  than  as  having  any  substantive  importance 
of  my  own.  Some  time  past  I  stated  my  views  to  him  on  this 
subject,  and  found  that  his  were  already  in  a  far  more  pro- 
duceable  shape,  and  I  doubt  not  that  he  will  soon  formally 
claim  the  title  Geometrical,  not  only  for  a  certain  character 
of  window  tracery,  but  for  the  style  of  architecture  in  which 
they  are  found. 

Again,  I  find  that  Mr.  Freeman,  in  his  History  of  Archi- 
tecture, where  he  divides  all  Gothic  architecture  into  two  great 
classes.  Discontinuous  and  Continuous,  actually  places  his  one 
broad  line  of  demarcation,  where  at  present  all  distinction  is 
sometimes  denied,  between  Geometrical  and  flowing  Decorated. 

Finally,  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  "  Plea  for  the  faithful  Restoration 
of  our  ancient  Churches,"  a  work  which  has  few  rivals  in 
importance  and  interest,  claims  not  only  a  place,  but  the  highest 
place,  for  the  Geometrical  style.  But  what  he  says  is  too  long 
to  be  transcribed  at  length,  and  too  important  to  be  retrenched. 
I  must,  therefore,  refer  you  to  his  chapter  on  the  choice  of  a 
style  for  'present  adoption. 

I  am  not  very  favourably  situated  for  reference  to  books ; 
here,  therefore,  my  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  others  closes,  but 
not  without  a  formal  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  principal  object 
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of  my  paper. — Let  us  uphold  the  right  of  the  Geometrical  to  a 
place,  and  that  the  highest  place,  among  the  distinct  styles  of 
Gothic  architecture. 

I  fear  that  the  method  of  my  discourse  has  not  tended  to 
produce  the  impression  that  I  have  been  wandering  with  you 
along  one  of  the  most  flowery  paths  of  architecture :  and  yet  this 
is  really  the  case.  But  you  must  remember  that  I  have  been 
playing  the  part,  not  of  the  florist,  but  of  the  botanist,  who  is, 
in  comparison,  a  very  dull  sort  of  fellow.  Nowhere  is  the 
BEAUTIFUL,  for  its  own  sake,  more  visibly  the  object  of  the 
architect  than  in  the  designing  of  tracery,  and  nowhere  has 
that  object  been  more  happily  attained.  Here  he  works,  to 
borrow  an  expression  of  Ruskin's,  as  if  he  was  happy  as  he 
worked,  and  we  follow  him  in  his  task  with  an  ever-growing- 
interest,  and  look  delighted  on  each  successive  form  and 
character  which  he  evokes  from  his  stubborn  materials.  The 
first  germ  hidden  from  all  eyes  but  those  who  watch  for  spring 
with  the  impatience  of  love — the  swelling  bud  veiling,  yet  pro- 
mising, countless  forms  and  hues  of  beauty  —  the  bursting 
flower,  compact  yet  full,  glowing,  yet  half  coy,  in  conscious 
loveliness,  and  all  the  sweeter  for  its  coyness  and  reserve — 
the  leaves  expanding  with  a  new  vigour,  crisped  with  life,  yet 
still  crumpled  with  the  kindly  compression  from  which  they 
are  escaping — the  bright  smooth  petals  of  the  wide-spread 
flower,  tremulous  with  exultation,  and  but  too  ready  to  fall,  in 
their  redundant  beauty,  when  Winter,  envious,  or  too  rigidly 
severe,  lays  his  icy  hand  upon  them,  lest  they  should  become 
wanton  in  their  exuberance — such,  almost,  are  the  forms  which 
we  have  now  reviewed  in  their  order  and  their  destiny.  We 
have  seen  the  first  germ  of  tracery  hiding  countless  beauties. 
We  have  seen  it  expanding,  but  yet  under  the  most  severe 
restraint  in  the  first,  or  Concentric  tracery.  We  have  seen  it 
put  forth  more  fantastic  forms — let  me  repeat  the  very  \Nords, 
the  crisped  and  crumpled  forms — of  the  Excentric  or  Later 
Geometrical,  and,  finally,  we  have  seen  the  widely-expanding, 
half  flaunting,  half  fletrie,  flowing  Decorated,  stilfened  at  last, 
and  not  undeservedly,  into  the  harsh  and  hard,  soulless  and 
sapless  Perpendicular.  Oh !  that  we  might  be  allowed  to  anti- 
cipate a  return  to  the  opening  bud,  and  its  expansion  into 
another  flower  of  a  higher  kind  of  beauty,  and  a  better  fate. 
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On  the  Works  now  in  Progress  at  St.  Peter's,  Northampton.  Read 
before  the  Architectural  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Northampton,  October  10,  1850,  by  Thomas  James,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Sibbertoft. 

I  HAVE  headed  my  paper  "  On  the  Works  noio  in  progress  at 
St.  Peter's ;"  had  I  written  it  last  week  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  have  contented  myself  with  the  more  cautious 
announcement,  which  alone  I  dared  to  place  upon  the  circular — 
"  On  the  State  of  the  Works  at  St.  Peter's;"  but  during  the 
last  few  days,  I  am  happy  to  have  to  announce,  the  work  of 
reconstruction  has  begun.  The  work  of  partial  destruction — 
that  melancholy  but  necessary  duty  in  all  practical  reform  and 
restoration — had,  indeed,  long  ago  been  effected,  (so  much 
easier  is  it  to  pull  down  than  to  set  up !)  and  there  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  busy  town  of  Northampton,  a  sad  and  shattered 
ruin,  its  tattered  roof  its  poverty  bespeaking,  its  hoary  walls 
proclaiming  its  lengthened  years,  appealing  in  its  desolation  to 
the  pity  and  purses  of  the  passing  townsfolk,  and  upbraiding,  it 
maybe  suggested,  the  remissness  of  the  architect,  and  the  irreso- 
lution of  the  committee. 

I  have  received,  as  secretary,  from  time  to  time,  many  a  sharp 
remonstrance  on  this  state  of  things.  I  was  very  glad  to 
receive  them.  Sorry,  indeed  should  I  have  been,  and  hopeless 
of  its  final  restoration  altogether,  if  so  pitiable  an  object  could 
have  stood  forth,  as  it  did,  in  its  crowded  thoroughfare,  unnoticed 
and  uncared  for  by  the  people  of  Northampton.  Every  fresh 
reproof,  therefore,  was  only  an  additional  mark  of  the  interest 
felt  in  the  work,  and  a  stimulus  to  persevere  in  rendering  its 
restoration  as  perfect  as  possible.  But  though  in  their  very 
condemnation  some  ground  of  consolation  appeared,  the  com- 
mittee could  not  but  feel  that,  as  stewards  of  the  funds  so 
liberally  and  widely  contributed,  they  have  an  account  to  render 
to  the  subscribers  why  so  many  weeks  of  fine  sunshiny  weather 
should  have  been  allowed  to  pass  over  the  ruined  walls  of  St. 
Peter's,  unemployed.  I  trust  that  the  answer  I  am  commissioned 
to  give  will  be  deemed  satisfactory.  It  was  the  busiest  time  of 
all.     Though  amid  the  walls  of  St.  Peter's 

"  No  workman's  steel,  no  ponderous  axes  rung," 

yet  the  head  was  at  work,  the  pencil  and  the  pen  were  busy.  The 
very  responsibility  of  the  promise  the  committee  had  given  to  do 
whatever  they  did  as  well  as  possible — "  to  make,"  in  the  words 
of  their  first  circular,  "  all  the  w^ork  the  best  of  its  kind,  and 
that  the  experience  of  the  architect  could  suggest ;"  their  deter- 
mination to  make  the  restoration  as  faithfully  correct  as  theo- 
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retically  right,  made  them  not  discard  undiscussed  a  single 
suggestion,  nor,  literally,  leave  unturned  a  single  stone  which 
might  assist  in  determining  any  point  either  of  principle  or  of 
detail.  I  can  assure  this  meeting  that  the  discussions  of  the 
committee,  and  the  correspondence  with  the  architect  resulting 
from  the  discovery  of  so  many  fresh  elements  of  restoration  on 
the  demolition  of  the  east  wall,  were  neither  unnecessary  nor 
fruitless;  and  though  we  must  all,  irrespective  of  this  necessity, 
regret  the  delay  that  has  taken  place  in  the  progress  of  the 
works,  yet  it  would  have  been  a  far  deeper  source  of  regret  and 
reproach  to  the  committee  had  the  works  been  commenced  on 
unconsidered  principles,  or  on  imperfect  data.  The  time,  there- 
fore, has  not  been  lost ;  the  committee  has  not  been  idle.  You 
have  probably  seen  Punch's  sketch  of  "  A  Minister's  Holidays 
as  they  are  supposed  to  be,"  and  "A  Minister's  Holidays  as 
they  are."  If,  to  compare  great  things  to  small — the  work,  I 
mean,  of  a  dozen  committeemen's  heads  to  that  of  one  prime 
minister's — I  might  substitute  "  St.  Peter's  committee  as  it  is 
supposed  to  be,"  and  "  St.  Peter's  committee  as  it  really  was," 
you  would  have  seen — in  place  of  the  idle,  farmiejite  group  which 
the  impatient  public  might  have  pictured — a  conclave  of  serious 
gentlemen  in  earnest  discussion,  half-smothered  with  the  accu- 
mulation of  plans,  and  letters,  and  reports. 

But  our  deliberations  are  no  secrets  ;  and  I  hope  that  this 
meeting  feels  sufficiently  interested  in  the  work  we  have  under- 
taken to  allow  me  ten  minutes  to  a  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the 
chief  turns  and  windings  in  a  work,  in  the  successful  result  of 
which  we  really  feel  a  heavy  responsibility. 

It  is,  I  believe,  well  known  that  when,  after  several  ineffectual 
attempts  in  years  back  to  remove  from  the  town  of  Northampton 
the  reproach  which  the  then  condition  of  such  a  church  as 
St.  Peter's  entailed  upon  it  had  unfortunately  failed,  the  Archi- 
tectural Society  of  this  Archdeaconry  determined  to  make  a  last 
effort,  even  to  the  temporary  abandonment  of  some  prior  claims 
which  St.  Sepulchre's  had  upon  it,  to  prevent  the  inevitable 
ruin  which  the  state  of  the  walls  threatened  to  this  most  curious 
— I  might  say,  perhaps,  the  most  curious — example  of  Norman 
parochial  architecture  in  the  kingdom.  But  let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that  long  before  this  Society  was  in  existence — long 
before  there  was  awakened  in  this  country  the  enlightened 
appreciation  of  the  great  church-works  of  our  forefathers  now  so 
prevalent — before  Glossaries  were  published,  and  even  Bloxara 
was  an  unknown  name — there  were  a  brother  and  sister  in  this 
town,  dwelling  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter's,  who  by  their 
active  vigour  of  mind  and  actual  labour  of  hand  kept  alive  an 
interest  in  this  church,  and  so,  I  verily  believe — when  no  one 
else,  even  its  appointed  guardians,  seemed  to  care  for  it — pre- 
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served  perfect  and  intact  those  singular  remains,  the  minutest 
carving  of  whose  every  stone  there  are  hundreds  now  to  appre- 
ciate. Who  shall  say  that,  if  it  were  not  for  this  spark  of  intel- 
ligence amid  the  general  gloom,  instead  of  seeing  that  hallowed 
pile  in  its  present  throes  of  re-production,  we  might  not  have 
had  in  its  place  a  smirk  and  trim  building  of  brick,  admirably 
neat,  and  beautifully  safe,  with  the  only  faint  echo  of  its  Norman 
form  in  the  circular  heads  of  its  sashed  windows. 

I  can  only  say  that  this  has  been  the  fate  of  many  a  far  less 
ruinous  church  within  the  same  period,  and  if  St.  Peter's  is  not 
indebted  for  its  preservation  to  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  Mr. 
and  Miss  Baker,  I  believe  it  is  only  because  it  was  thought 
cheaper  to  let  the  old  walls  totter  to  their  fall  than  to  renew 
them  even  in  brick.  I  cannot  but  congratulate  these  real 
churchwardens  on  having  lived  to  see  the  commencement  of  a 
work,  which  I  am  sure,  till  lately,  was  beyond  their  hope. 

This  is  somewhat  of  a  digression,  but  one  that  requires  no 
apology,  as  no  history  of  St.  Peter's  could  affect  to  be  com- 
plete, which  omitted  a  reference  to  such  unobtrusive  but  valu- 
able exertions. 

Having  resolved  on  making  the  effort,  the  committee  for  St. 
Peter's,  rightly  distrusting  their  own  judgment,  and — rare  and 
notable  example  ! — acting  on  the  advice  they  invariably  give  to 
others,  determined  on  selecting  a  first-rate  architect  to  carry  out 
their  object,  and  were  guided  in  their  choice  of  Mr.  Scott,  not 
only  from  his  general  reputation  as  a  church  architect,  but  from 
his  peculiar  success  as  a  faithful  and  reverential  church-restorer. 
The  first  natural  impulse  of  the  committee  was  to  effect  an 
entire  reconstruction  of  the  more  modern  parts  of  the  building, 
as  near  as  might  be  in  the  Norman  style  ;  but  a  little  considera- 
tion showed  that  this  was  too  broad  a  principle  to  lay  down  at 
starting,  and  it  was  soon  modified  by  the  addition,  "  so  far  as 
is  indicated  by  traces  of  the  original  construction."  They  felt 
that  the  mere  imaginative  restoration  of  so  important  a  feature 
as  the  east  end  would  utterly  destroy  that  genuine  character 
which  at  present  is  one  great  charm  of  the  building — that  how- 
ever accurate  an  account  might  be  kept  of  their  new  work,  still 
such  a  restoration  would  disenchant  the  archaeologist — confuse 
and  mislead  the  common  observer — while  both  ecclesiologically 
and  aethetically  (that  hard  word  which  I  half  eschewed  last  year, 
but  which  I  am  forced  to  use  again,  though  I  hope  no  one  will 
ask  me  to  explain  it)  the  Norman  style  was  that  which  offered 
fewest  claims  for  adoption.  Fully  concurring  in  this  view,  Mr. 
Scott  in  the  first  instance,  designed  an  east  end  in  the  style  of 
the  1 4th  century;  that  period  called  the  Decorated,  which 
had  left  some  traces  of  its  work  in  the  sepulchral  arch  in  the 
north,  and  the  two-light  windows  of  the  south  aisle,  and  which 
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is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  the  culminating  point  of 
Gothic  architecture.  Such  was  the  design,  incongruous  cer- 
tainly with  the  Old  Norman  part,  uncharacteristic  in  itself,  but 
still  leaving  the  original  work  unadulterated  and  uninterfered 
with,  and  telling  its  own  tale  of  a  restoration  which  affected 
nothing  more  than  a  comely  and  church-like  reform  upon  a 
ruined  and  debased  antecedent. 

Thus  stood  the  plan  in  abeyance,  waiting  the  demolition  of 
the  patch ed-up  eastern  wall. 

To  the  examination  of  that  wall  the  committee  looked  forward 
with  intense  interest.  If  no  remains  of  its  original  construction 
were  imbedded  in  it  (and  outwardly  it  exhibited  none)  then  the 
majority  of  the  committee  were  clear  that  the  Decorated  plan 
must  be  proceeded  with,  however  much  they  might  regret  the 
incongruity  which  it  entailed — but  which  was  yet  considered  a 
lesser  evil  than  the  mockery  of  sham  Norman.  If  sufficient 
remains  of  old  details  were  disembowelled  in  its  destruction, 
then  the  committee  were  unanimous  that  its  restoration  as 
Norman  was  still  more  imperative  upon  them. 

Mr.  Scott  had  prophesied  that,  however  unpromising  the 
exterior,  there  would  be  found  treasures  of  old  details  within. 
The  work  of  destruction  proceeded — his  prophecy  was  found 
true.  There — amidst  the  materials  of  a  wall  whose  last  erec- 
tion was  proved  by  a  coin  of  Charles  I.,  found  near  the  founda- 
tion, to  be  not  earlier  than  that  monarch's  reign — were  disco- 
vered traces  of  the  old  Norman  work,  in  the  form  of  bits  of 
window  arches,  shafts,  capitals,  string-courses,  and  mouldings — 
nay,  treasure  trove  most  precious  of  all,  one  limb  of  the  very 
cross  that  near  eight  hundred  years  ago  crowned  the  gable  of 
the  chancel,  and  symbolized  it  as  a  Christian  church. 

It  would  be  tedious  now  to  go  through  all  the  minute  traces 
of  evidences  in  the  still  existing  stones — but  it  was  not  tedious 
to  follow,  as  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  do,  the  intelligent  eye 
and  mind  of  the  architect  as  he  picked  out,  with  quick  and 
happy  intuition,  stone  after  stone,  shapeless  and  uninstructive 
to  the  common  eye,  but  vocal  and  instinct  with  the  life  of  other 
days  to  him,  in  whose  mind  was  springing  up,  with  more  than 
Magician's  power,  "  the  noiseless  fabric"  of  seven  centuries 
ago,  which  his  science,  and  experience,  and  enthusiasm,  enabled 
him  to  reconstruct.  It  was  indeed  an  intellectual  treat  to  watch 
the  complex  process  of  analysis  and  synthesis  going  on  together; 
to  see  him,  like  some  Professor  Owen,  evolve  the  scattered 
limbs  of  the  architectural  Mammoth  from  the  debris  of  past 
ages,  and  remould  them  in  their  ancient  form.  No  canvas 
ever  glowed  more  rapidly  beneath  the  painter's  brush — not  even 
those  dashing  efforts  of  Mr.  Petit's  skill,  which  decorate  these 
walls  to-day — than  did  restored  St.  Peter's  arise   before   the 
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mind's  eye  of  our  architectural  artist;  and  the  first  slight  sketch 
which  he  scratched  upon  the  wall  (which,  I  believe,  may  still  be 
seen)  embodied  all  those  leading  features  of  a  singular  and 
elaborate  elevation,  which  the  most  careful  and  repeated  sub- 
sequent examinations  have  only  tended,  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular, to  confirm. 

Then,  first,  I  learnt  the  use  of  whitewash.  The  interior 
stones  of  the  Norman  work,  though  long  embedded  in  the  more 
modern  wall,  had  their  original  position  indicated  by  the  thick 
coats  of  this  architectural  kalydor;  while  the  lichens  and 
weather  stains  still  marked  as  plainly  the  old  exterior  masonry. 
These  were  carefully  separated ;  and,  after  many  and  most 
minute  examinations,  the  design  of  the  Norman  east  end  was 
produced;  for  every  detail  of  which  there  is  either  direct  or 
inferential  evidence.  Into  these  proofs  I  have  not  time  now 
to  enter;  but  we  have  Mr.  Scott's  letter  vindicating  every 
doubtful  point,  which  shall  be  preserved  among  the  archives 
of  our  society  to  silence  any  future  cavillers,  if  such  there 
shall  be. 

One  most  curious  discovery  was  made  in  this  process  of 
stone-sorting — it  was  the  existence  of  the  remains  of  a  Deco- 
rated window  in  the  east  wall,  identical  in  character  and  date 
with  that  provisional  window,  sketched  in  the  first  instance  by 
Mr.  Scott.  Thus  showing  that  even  had  we  proceeded  with 
that  design,  it  would  have  been  also  strictly  a  restoration, 
though,  of  course,  of  a  period  much  subsequent  to  the  Norman 
work.  It  was  not  till  after  this  second  design  had  been,  with 
some  few  modifications,  adopted,  that  an  objection  was  made 
on  principle  to  the  bisection  of  the  east  end  as  being  an 
imperfect  form,  seldom  used  and  soon  abandoned,  and  from 
the  want  of  a  central  light,  most  unpleasing  and  unsatisfactory 
to  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  worshippers,  looking,  as  they 
would,  eastward.  The  abstract  principle  we  were  all,  I  believe, 
most  ready  to  admit,  but.  as  we  had  started  with  the  propo- 
sition of  restoring  the  original  Norman  as  far  as  remaining 
traces  would  allow,  there  did  not  seem  sufficient  weight  in  a 
theoretical  objection  to  make  us  abandon  a  design  for  which 
we  thought  we  had  sufficient  evidence.  But  the  discussion  was 
not  without  its  use  ;  and  the  thanks  of  the  committee  are  due 
to  the  gentleman  who  so  ably  and  straightforwardly  enforced 
the  subject  upon  their  consideration.  Had  the  point  not  been 
mooted  when  it  was,  but  hereafter,  as  it  assuredly  would  have 
been,  started  by  others,  when  it  was  too  late  to  alter  the  design 
or  re-examine  the  evidences  of  its  correctness,  we  might  have 
felt  that  we  had  too  hastily  adopted  a  plan  which  a  more  accu 
rate  examination  might  have  led  us  to  improve.  Now,  the 
re-examination  of  the  relics,  while  it  has  completely  confirmed 
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the  main  design,  has  actually  led  to  the  consistent  abandon- 
ment of  the  most  offensive  feature  of  the  proposed  elevation — 
the  internal  bisecting  triple  shaft — which  has  proved  on  more 
careful  research  to  be  not  internal  but  external — lichened  not 
whitewashed.  A  blank  flat  space  is  now  left  in  the  centre  of 
the  east  wall  internally — and  I  cannot  but  think,  though  I 
here  speak  entirely  on  my  own  motion,  that  much  of  the 
objection  to  an  unlighted  centre  will  be  done  away,  if  this 
space  be  unsparingly  covered  with  rich  illumination  in  colours 
and  gold. 

One  interesting  fact  I  must  allude  to  before  I  conclude.  I 
mean  the  discovery  that  the  bases  of  the  two  easternmost  semi- 
piers  (of  course  Norman)  were  found  to  be  worked  out  of 
richly  sculptured  stone,  re-used,  thus  proving  that  something 
earlier  than  Norman  had  existed  on  this  spot.  The  pattern 
is  of  that  interlaced  network  often  called  Runic  knots— but 
which  I  believe  is  now  sometimes  referred  to  as  Danish — cer- 
tainly of  very  early  and  rude  antiquity,  and  which  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  those  large  wayside  or  churchyard 
crosses,  many  of  which  still  remain  in  retired  districts,  and 
which  have  been  lately  largely  illustrated  in  the  Archaeological 
Journal  and  other  similar  works. 

Whatever  doubt  may  have  before  existed,  the  present  dis- 
covery shows  that  such  crosses — for  I  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  this  fragment  having  belonged  to  such  a  cross — are  at 
least  in  some  cases  of  a  date  ante-Norman — and  by  its  being 
used  up  as  the  base  of  a  column,  this  one  must  probably  have 
been  lying  on  the  spot  some  years  in  ruin — as  I  fear  there  was 
more  convenience  than  symbolism  consulted  in  making  the 
church's  pillar  rest  upon  the  cross ; — though  it  might  have  been 
so  used  up  to  protect  the  fragments  from  further  desecration. 

And  now,  I  have  in  conclusion  to  say  but  one  word  more, 
generally — but  I  hope  not  on  this  occasion — the  most  ungra- 
cious, and  if  I  am  found  trenching  pn  the  peculiar  domain  of 
my  very  respected  colleague,  the  Rural  Dean,  I  beg  I  may  be 
called  to  order.  Among  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  the 
excavations  at  the  east  end  was  the  discovery — fortunate  for 
the  now  straitened  accommodation  of  the  parishioners,  but 
unfortunate,  perhaps,  for  the  straitened  means  of  the  Com- 
mittee— that  the  original  Norman  end  of  the  aisles  extended 
some  fiye  feet,  and  of  the  chancel  some  twelve  feet  further 
than  the  lately  demolished  walls.  Our  estimate  and  contract 
had  been  formed  on  the  narrower  basis,  and  there  remained 
nothing  left  to  the  Committee,  but  either  to  say  little  about 
it,  and  hurry  up  the  walls  in  their  curtailed  and  imperfect 
dimensions,  or,  in  straightforwardness  and  good  faith,  to  take 
the  better  and  the  bolder  course,  and  order   the   additional 
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outlay  which  was  required  to  build  the  walls  on  the  true  and 
old  foundations,  trusting  to  the  renewed  eflforts  of  their  fi'iends 
and  subscribers  to  raise  the  additional  sum  thus  required. 
Some  part  of  the  funds  therefore,  which  they  had  originally 
destined  to  the  interior  fittings,  have  been  directed  to  the  more 
complete  and  enlarged  restoration  of  the  exterior  walls,  and  this 
will  naturally  protract  the  time  for  completing  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  interior.  I  say  protract^  for,  sooner  or  later,  it 
must  be  done.  When  the  outer  shell  is  made  as  perfect  as 
modern  skill  and  materials  can  make  it,  the  churchmen  of  this 
town  and  county  will  never  allow  it  to  enclose  so  rotten  a 
kernel  as  the  present  mass  of  pews  present.  And  the  Com- 
mittee are  determined,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  (and  they 
are,  I  believe,  in  this  backed  by  the  rector  and  churchwardens,) 
that  the  interior  fittings,  when  made,  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
walls  which  contain  them;  not  only  correct,  but  handsome; 
and  they  would  rather  delay  the  final  completion  of  the  work 
till  it  can  be  thus  worthily  done,  than,  by  hastening  it  in 
inferior  material  and  design,  spoil  a  restoration  which  they 
hope  to  make  not  only  appropriate  to  this  particular  church, 
but  as  far  as  may  be,  a  model  and  example  to  others. 

We  are  still  therefore  in  a  deficiency  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
pounds;  but  I  haye  no  misgiving  whatever  but  that  this  sum 
will  be  eventually  forthcoming,  forwarded,  it  may  reasonably 
be  hoped,  by  the  proceedings  of  to-day.  I  have  no  right  to 
take  advantage  of  my  position  here,  and  convert  my  audience 
into  a  congregation,  and  my  paper  into  a  charity  sermon.  But 
I  cannot  but  remind  the  meeting  how  easily  the  sum  required 
might  in  such  a  neighbourhood  as  this  be  raised.  If  every  cler- 
gyman in  the  archdeaconry  were  to  give  an  additional  pound, 
the  work  would  be  done ;  if  every  lady  of  the  county  would 
give  a  donation  of  five  shillings,  the  work  would  be  done ;  if 
every  tradesman  of  the  town  would  give  ten  shillings,  the  work 
would  be  done;  if  every  nobleman  and  squire  would  give  for 
this  one  year  a  thousandth  part  of  his  annual  income,  the 
work  would  be  done ;  and  if  each  and  all  would  do  this  (and  I 
know  not  why  they  should  not,  for  the  only  persons  I  have 
borne  hard  upon  are  the  clergy),  then  not  only  might  we  this 
very  year  completely  finish  St.  Peter's,  but  we  might  put  the 
crowning  cross  on  the  spire  of  St.  Edmund's,  we  might  more 
than  restore  St.  Sepulchre's.  And  really,  after  all,  these  are 
no  fancies.  They  are  but  the  plain,  common  duties  of  prosaic 
life  ;  or  rather  (if  I  may  so  sa^y)  they  are  sabbath  duties — works  of 
necessity  as  well  as  of  charity.  But  I  will  say  nothing  now  of 
higher  motives ;  the  merest  utilitarian  would,  I  should  think,  allow 
that  to  preserve  the  old  churches  left  us  by  our  fathers,  and  to 
meet  the  daily  increasing  requirements  of  the  population  for 
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new  ones,  is  no  more  than  what  commonplace  honesty  and 
temporal  interest  demand.  I  do  not  hear  of  meeting-houses  in 
ruin;  I  see  magnificent  exchanges  rising  for  the  use  of  the 
unprotected  farmer;  and  I  do  therefore  think  that  I  am  not 
asking  too  much  of  the  churchmen  of  this  archdeaconry  to 
restore  and  increase  the  houses  of  God  among  them.  If  each 
individual  would  only  do  the  little  I  have  ventured  to  suggest, 
the  work,  as  I  have  said,  would  be  done.  It  will,  perhaps,  be 
answered,  "  Oh,  I  could  do  this  once,  but  there  is  no  end  of 
these  claims."  I  well  remember  the  answer  of  our  noble  pre- 
sident when  these  very  words  were  used  at  one  of  our  com- 
mittee meetings.  "Do  you  think,"  he  said,  "  there  ever  will 
be  an  end  of  them  ?  and  would  you  wish  that  there  should 
be  ?"  If  ever  indeed  the  day  does  come  luhen  there  ore  no 
demands  upon  us  to  restore  old  churches,  and  to  build  new 
ones — an  event  which  the  opposite  working  of  Time  on  the 
material  and  the  living  world  renders  all  but  impossible — then 
are  the  days  of  this  Church  and  Nation  numbered — her  can- 
dlestick about  to  be  removed,  its  sceptre  to  depart.  There  is 
but  one  more  awful  crisis  than  this — and  that  is  ivhen  these 
demands  are  made  upon  us,  and  we  reject  them;  when,  bloated 
with  the  pride  of  our  increasing  commerce  and  incalculable 
wealth,  we  forget,  in  the  abundance  of  our  gifts,  the  hand 
and  the  house  of  the  Giver.  Every  one  must  look  first 
indeed  to  his  own  neighbourhood,  but  let  it  be  "  neighbour- 
hood" in  its  scriptural  sense.  Then  we  shall  not  see  next 
year  St.  Edmund's  left  unfinished — St.  Sepulchre's,  the  only 
one  of  the  round  churches  left  uniestored;  nor  will  the  his- 
torian of  Northamptonshire  have  to  reproach  an  ungrateful 
county  for  leaving,  in  St.  Peter's,  a  second  noble  but  imperfect 
torso  thrown  upon  his  hands. 


*^*  Contributions  towards  the  restoration  of  this  most  interesting  church 
will  he  received  at  either  of  the  Northampton  banks,  or  by  the  Rev.  F.  S. 
Trohnan,  Rural  Dean,  Dallington,  Northampton- 
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Remarks  on  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Norfolk  Churches, 
especially  those  which  result  from  the  use  of  flint.  By  the 
Rev.  Geo.  Ayliffe  Poole,  M.A.,  Honorary  Member.* 

The  first  and  most  essential  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  a  district  will  generally  arise  from  its  natural  resources, 
and  especially  from   the  degree   and  perfection  of  the  home 

*  Read  by  J.  W.  Hugall,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society,  at  Beverley,  Oct.  22,  1850. 
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supply  of  the  nide  materials  of  every  building,  wood,  and  stone 
or  its  substitutes.  Something  the  material  forces  on  the  architect, 
but  something  also  he  impresses  on  the  material;  and  these 
two  make  up  a  great  part  of  the  character  of  his  works.  The 
great  typical  forms  of  the  arch  and  of  the  entablature,  which 
divide  almost  all  architecture  between  them,  are  commonly 
referred  to  the  exigencies  and  capabilities  of  a  stone  and  of  a 
wood  construction  respectively;  and  what  has  thus  taken  place 
to  so  great  an  extent  has  also  taken  place  in  a  proportionate 
degree  in  many  more  limited  fields.  Thus,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Layard  refers  the  narrowness  of  most  of  the  chambers  in  the 
primaeval  Xineveh,  to  the  want  of  timber  of  sufficient  length  to 
form  flat  roofs  of  considerable  width.  The  caves  of  Elephanta 
and  the  wooden  churches  of  Norway  could  not  exchange  places 
and  character;  and  we,  in  our  northern  clime,  not  only  want 
the  sunny  skies  of  Italy,  but  her  inexhaustible  marble  quarries, 
to  rival  her  churches  in  one  peculiar  phase  of  beauty. 

But  ^Ye  must  not  account  any  such  influence  a  hopeless  infe- 
licity. So  long  as  architecture  is  a  living  art  struggling 
upwards  to  perfection,  her  sons,  if  limited  by  circumstances  to 
a  particular  material,  are  not  slow  to  catch  its  capabilities,  nor 
to  submit  to  its  defects.  And  hence  various  forms  of  beauty, 
with  the  additional  interest  derived  from  local  circumstances. 
Such  a  little  note  as  that  which  Mr.  Petit  has  set  in  a  corner  of 
his  view  of  Old  Machar,  Aberdeen: — "Decorated,  but  adapted 
to  the  material — viz.,  granite,"*  is  suggestive  of  much  interesting 
speculation.  A  visit  to  the  quarries  of  Caen  would  be  but  a 
dull  affair  without  reference  to  the  influence  they  have  had  on 
the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  many  provinces.  Or,  to  come 
nearer  home,  and  to  seek  even  within  a  short  space  the  effect 
of  material  on  the  composition  of  churches;  the  county  of 
Northamptonf  ha«  two  kinds  of  stone,  differing  exceedingly  in 
character;  the  dark,  soft  stone  of  the  western,  and  the  hard, 
white  stone  of  the  eastern  portions.  The  unassuming  dignity 
of  low  but  massive  forms  best  suits  the  grave  hue  of  the  former. 
The  texture,  too,  of  this  material  does  not  well  respond  to  the 
nicer  touch  of  the  chisel,  and  so  we  have  little  ornament  in 
most  of  the  churches  in  that  district,  whose  low  towers  peep 
out  from  the  trees,  which  almost  overshadow  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  spires  of  the  districts  where  the  more  cheerful 
and  harder  Ketton,  Barnack,  and  Weldon  stones  are  used,  are 
seen  in  the  distance  rising  like  so  many  pyramids  of  light  in 
the  morning  sun,  and,  on  a  nearer  approach,  the  sharp,  well- 
defined  shadow  marks  the  force  or  the  softer  grace  of  the  lines 

*  Paper  on  Architectural  Character. 

t  This,  and  one  or  two  other  local  allusions,  renders  it  necessary  to  say  that  this 
paper  was  first  read  at  Northampton. 
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of  zigzag,  dog-tooth,  and  foliage,  or  the  depth  of  the  sculptured 
niche  once  yet  more  brightly  relieved  by  the  highly-wrought 
figure  which  glittered  in  its  friendly  shade. 

Now  the  architect  in  some  districts,  as,  for  instance,  Norfolk, 
Suflfolk,  and  Essex,  (but  I  speak  especially  of  the  former,)  has 
no  stone  at  his  command,  except  what  is  brought  fi'om  a  distance, 
and  has  to  contend  with,  one  would  almost  say,  rather  than 
avail  himself  of  most  obstinate  or  unpromising  substitutes. 
Brick  is  to  be  had  for  the  making ;  and  chalk-pits  in  the 
interior,  and  the  shingles  of  the  coast,  afford  inexhaustible 
supplies  oijiint;  and  the  question  now  is — What  has  been  the 
result  of  this  position  on  his  works?  How  far  has  he  been 
obliged  to  bend  to  circumstances?  How  far  has  he  turned 
apparent  disadvantages  to  good  account? 

I  shall  first  speak  of  the  use  of  brick,  because  it  may  be 
dismissed  in  a  few  w^ords. 

Brick,  then,  is  used  in  great  works  to  an  extent  unknown  in 
most  counties,  and  is  made  more  ornamental.  The  most 
ordinary  brick  houses  have  much  genuine  character  and  expres- 
sion. Of  course,  I  speak  of  those  which  were  built  before  the 
window-tax  and  the  excise  on  bricks  robbed  our  domestic 
architecture  of  all  life  and  beauty,  and  left  our  houses  with 
about  as  much  expression  as  the  man  in  the  iron  mask.  But 
the  use  of  moulded  brick  is  most  worthy  of  remark,  and,  I  may 
add,  of  imitation.  Of  this.  East  Barsham  Hall*  and  the 
Rectory  at  Great  Snoring,  both  near  Walsingham,  are  very 
fine  specimens.  The  bands  of  shields  within  quatrefoils  are 
very  effective,  and  the  string-courses,  crocketings,  animals,  and 
flowers  are  moulded  with  a  precision  which  w^ould  not  shun 
competition  with  the  work  of  the  chisel  in  any  ordinary  stone. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  tone  of  these  buildings  is  rich  and 
good,  the  brick  having  kindly  melted  down  the  colder  greens 
of  countless  lichens  into  its  own  warm  red.  This,  of  course,  is 
due  to  time;  but  when  time  has  expressed  his  willingness  to 
work  with  us  in  any  material,  it  is  our  wisdom  to  meet  his 
advances  thankfully. 

There  is,  besides,  a  very  frequent  constructive  use  of  brick 
in  the  churches  of  Norfolk,  which  is  not  found,  so  far  as  I 
know,  elsewhere,  except  in  the  Saxon  and  Early  Norman 
examples.  Bricks  are  used  at  the  angles  of  flint  masonry,  as 
in  the  octagon  at  the  top  of  the  round  tower  of  Edingthorpe. 
They  are  used  very  frequently  in  the  turning  of  arches,  and 
sometimes  in  the  mouldings  which  follow^  the  line  of  an  arch, 
as   in  the  porch  of   Antingham,  the  interior  of  the   chancel 

•  East  Barsham  Hall  is  illustrated  in  several  engravings  published  in  the 
Monunaenta  Vetusta  by  the  Antiquarian  Society. 
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windows  of  Mundesley,  in  the  newel  stairs  of  Cromer,  and  in 
a  long  series  of  arches  on  the  outside  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
church  of  the  ruined  abbey  of  Bromholme.  In  these  and  the 
like  cases,  however,  the  use  of  brick  does  not  influence  the 
character  of  the  masonry ;  it  is  merely  used  instead  of  stone, 
where  flint  is  not  applicable,  and  where  an  exterior  casing,  or 
the  application  of  plaister  and  colouring,  would  conceal  its  use. 

We  turn  next  to  the  use  oijlint  as  a  substitute  for  stone,  and 
to  this  I  venture  to  trace  a  great  portion  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Norfolk  churches. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  masonry  employed  where 
flint  is  the  material. 

This  is  of  two  kinds,  of  dressed  and  oi  undressed  Jlint,  again 
subdivided  each  into  two  varieties.  The  undressed jilnt  masonry 
is  ^\\hQX  -perfectly  irregular^  like  the  rudest  rubble,  or  it  is  set  in 
regular  courses — a  great  improvement  on  the  former  method, 
for  the  flints  being  nearly  circular  in  form,  and  wholly  without 
a  longitudinal  grain,  give  no  perspective  lines  in  the  face  of 
the  walls,  unless  they  are  set  in  courses;  and  you  have  only  to 
remember  how  a  few  lines  marking  the  masonry  throw  light 
and  form  into  a  sketch,  however  unfinished,  to  estimate  the 
importance  of  horizontal  courses,  where  the  material  itself 
affords  no  horizontal  lines.  With  our  undressed  stone  masonry, 
the  case  is  quite  different.  Almost  every  quarried  stone  either 
has  a  longitudinal  fracture,  or  is  necessarily  worked,  however 
rudely,  in  courses. 

The  finer  flint  masonry  is  also  of  two  kinds:  the  flints  are 
either  cut  on  the  outer  face  only,  or  they  are  perfectly  squared,  and 
used  as  ashlar.  You  must  be  suflSciently  aware  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  broken  flint,  to  be  sure  that  the  result,  when  the 
flint  is  used  alone,  is  cold  and  cheerless,  hard  and  repellant — 
the  last  qualities  that  should  be  found  in  church  work;  but 
this  dark  and  cold  fracture  is  the  secret  of  its  effect,  when 
wedded,  as  it  frequently  is,  with  the  warm  tone  and  light  tint 
of  stone. 

And  now  from  the  mere  masonry  we  ascend  to  the  general 
fabric,  and  to  the  characters  impressed  on  it  by  the  materials. 

Those  who  have  not  visited  the  chalk  countries,  probably 
suppose,  when  they  are  told  that  the  churches  are  of  flint,  that 
this  is  true  only  of  the  less  important  ones,  that  those  which  are 
not  of  stone  belong  altogether  to  an  inferior  class.  But  with 
Norfolk,  at  least,  this  is  not  the  case.  A  stone  church  is  a  very 
rare  exception,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  did  not  find  a  single 
instance,  in  the  considerable  portions  of  the  county  which  I 
traversed,  of  a  church  wholly  of  stone,  and  scarcely  one  in 
which  even  a  single  component  part  is  of  stone.  The  only 
instance  that  occurs  to  me  is  the  noble  tower  of  Cawston,  which 
is  entirely  of  ashlar.    For  the  rest,  even  the  Cathedral  of  Norwich 
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has  a  flint  tower,  and  all  the  lower  portions  of  the  east  end  are 
of  the  same  material ;  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  abbeys  in  the 
kingdom,  that  of  our  Lady  at  Walsingham,  was  interrupted  by 
the  Reformation  in  the  erection  of  a  glorious  church,  of  which 
the  east  end,  of  flint  with  stone  dressings,  still  remains.  I  may 
add,  that  even  where  the  fabric  is  so  small  and  so  highly  orna- 
mented, that  it  would  seem  almost  more  easy  to  erect  it  of 
unmixed  stone,  we  still  have  the  same  use  of  flint.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  beautiful  little  way-side  chapel  of  Houghton-le- 
Dale,  near  Walsingham. 

Of  course,  the  most  extreme  results  of  the  use  of  flint  are 
found  where  it  is  employed  alone,  and  to  this  we  must  attribute 
the  frequent  use  of  round  towers  in  Norfolk.  Flint  will  not  form 
quoins.  Their  use,  therefore,  unaccompanied  with  stone  or 
brick,  enforces  a  circular  plan.  Thus  used,  and  thus  only,  flint 
is  employed  as  a  confessedly  inferior  material.  I  do  not  re- 
member any  instance  in  which  a  fine  church  has  a  round  tower, 
or  in  which  a  very  great  amount  of  decoration  is  expended  on  a 
tower  of  that  form.  The  only  probable  exception  was  (for  it 
has  perished)  the  great  Abbey  of  St.  Bonnet's  at 'Holme,  which 
the  continuator  of  Blomefield's  Norfolk,  the  least  ecclesiological 
of  all  local  historians,  tells  us  had  a  round  central  tower.  This 
abbey  gives  still  the  title  of  a  mitred  abbot  to  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  and  the  only  claim  which  any  bishop  has,  except  his 
patent,  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Though  never  elaborately  ornamented,  the  round  towers  are 
always  picturesque,  and  often  dignified  ;  and  though  they  yield 
in  every  respect,  in  age,  in  importance,  in  beauty,  in  interest, 
even  in  use,  to  the  round  towers  of  Ireland,  they  are  certainly 
among  the  most  interesting  objects  of  English  ecclesiology. 
As  for  their  history,  if  you  will  believe  the  common  people  of 
Norfolk,  they  are  antediluvian  wells,  from  which  the  surrounding 
earth  was  washed  away  by  the  flood,  and  they  stand  with  the 
plesiosaurus  and  the  megatherion,  whose  bones  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  cliff's  of  the  Norfolk  coast,  among  the  records  of 
the  creation.  It  is  a  more  modest  assumption,  and  one  which 
I  found  everywhere  prevalent,  that  the  round  towers  are  all 
Saxon,  but  this  is  equally  without  foundation.  They  are  in 
fact  of  all  ages  short  of  Saxon,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
a  single  Saxon  example  ascertained ;  though  one  would  not 
deny  the  a  priori  probability  that  some  such  records  of  Saxon 
times  may  have  come  down  to  us.  Those  of  which  drawings 
are  before  you,  are  respectively  Norman  (Little  Snoring),  and 
Decorated  (Edingthorpe,  which,  however,  terminates  in  an 
octagon).* 

*  See  sketches.  The  round  tower  of  Eccles  also  terminates  in  an  octagon.  The 
church  has  been  overwhelmed  by  sand  drifts.  The  tower  is  figured  by  Mr.  Petit, 
in  his  paper  on  Architectural  Character. 
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If  the  round  towers  arose  out  of  an  imperfection  in  flint  as  a 
material,  so  did  some  other  modifications  of  the  ordinary  form 
of  the  church.  For  instance,  larger  churches  are  huiJt  without 
aisles  than  is  usual  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  because  the 
flint  was  not  adapted  to  the  building  of  piers  and  arches  ;*  and 
spires  are  almost  unknown,  though  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  lofty  spire  of  the  cathedral,  second  only  to  Salisbury  in 
height,  would  have  been  imitated  throughout  the  diocese. 
Besides  this  I  remember  one  spire  only,  that  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Yarmouth.  As  for  that  which  is  described  in  the  guide  books 
as  a  spire  at  Aylsham,  it  is  only  a  pitiful  piece  of  wooden 
framework. 

The  imperfection  of  flint  rendered  the  use  of  stone  in  combi- 
nation with  it  as  a  building  material,  rather  a  matter  of  necessity 
than  of  choice.  The  most  simple  use  of  stone  is,  of  course,  in 
quoins,  string-courses,  battlements,  doors  and  windows,  and  the 
like, — in  short,  to  include  all  in  one  word,  "  Dressings ;''''  and, 
beyond  this,  I  have  not  found  evidence  of  its  use  until  after 
the  Early  English  period.  But  the  juxta-position  of  warm, 
light  stone  with  the  cold  dark  hue  of  the  squared  flint  at  last 
suggested  a  more  ornamental  association  of  the  two  materials, 
in  which  both  were  made  to  take  their  proper  part. 

Flint  is  not  merely  ill-adapted  for  carving,  it  stubbornly  rejects 
all  sculpture.  It  is,  therefore,  unfit  by  itself  for  any  ornamental 
work.  Mouldings,  panelling,  tracery,  foliage,  are  all  denied  it. 
But  its  dark  colour  gives  it  the  force  of  shadows  when  used 
with  stone  ;  and  this  suggested  a  method  by  which  the  effect  of 
raised  panelling  might  be  produced  with  a  very  small  expenditure 
of  labour.  To  produce  this  effect  panels  are  cut  out  of  thin 
slabs  of  stone,  not  moulded,  or  in  any  way  raised  from  the 
surface  of  the  wall,  which  is  of  dressed  flint,  filling  up  the 
outline  panels,  and  giving,  at  a  distance,  the  effect  of  shadow, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  relief.  The  same  device  is  everywhere 
largely  employed,  especially  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
whole  churches  were  almost  covered  with  it,  as,  for  instance, 
the  church  of  St.  Michael  Coslany,  and  the  much  finer  church 
of  St.  Peter-Mancroft,  in  Norwich. 

We  are  more  concerned  with  the  merit  of  this  kind  of  deco- 
ration, than  with  ihefact  of  its  existence,  and  I  am  constrained 
to  place  it  very  low  in  the  scale,  and  to  call  it  one  of  the  most 
palpable  of  the  large  class  of  '*  shams.'''  As  a  mere  application 
of  Monochrome,  it  falls  far  short  of  the  much  earlier  work  in 
stone  and  serpentine  found  in  some  foreign  churches,  as  in  St. 

*  The  churches  of  Paston  and  Edingthorpe — by  no  means  insignificant  village 
churches — that  of  Knapton,  with  a  nave  thirty  feet  six  inches  in  width,  that  of 
Walcot,  twenty-nine  feet  in  width,  and  altogether  a  fine  and  even  imposing 
structure,  together  with  the  conventual  cross  churches  of  Bromholme  and  Beeston 
Regis,  are  without  aisles. 
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Michele,  at  Lucca,*  and  it  is  still  farther  behind  the  use  of 
Petworth  or  Purbeck  marble,  so  common  in  the  shafts  and 
other  delicate  portions  of  the  finer  specimens  of  our  Early 
English.  In  these  cases  there  is  no  saving  of  labour,  but 
just  the  reverse.  The  serpentine  and  the  marble  are  not  only 
more  costly  than  the  stone,  (as  indeed  the  stone  is  more  costly 
than  the  flint,)  but  they  are  also  more  difficult  to  work,  and 
they  are  worked  to  the  utmost.  As  for  the  panelling  of  stone 
in  flint,  the  stone  is  worked  in  the  most  facile  manner,  with  not 
so  much  as  a  single  moulding,  and  the  flint  inserted  flush  with 
the  stone  gives  only  an  apparent,  and  not  a  real,  shadow.  The 
effect  is,  in  consequence,  good  only  at  a  distance ;  the  moment 
we  approach  it  the  cheat  is  discovered.  The  whole  effect  is 
wretched,  flat,  and  poor.  Moreover,  this  method,  poor  as  it 
is,  degenerates  into  a  yet  lower  depth  of  sham ;  a  coarse, 
dark  cement,  which  could  be  inserted  without  any  skill,  being 
made  the  substitute  for  flint,  as  the  darker  colour  of  the  flint 
had  been  made  a  substitute  for  shadow.  Cement  is  thus  used 
in  the  porch  at  Gimmingham. 

No  portion  of  this  dispraise  belongs  to  the  comparatively  few 
cases  in  which  flint  is  used,  not  instead  ofahadoic,  but  to  intnsify 
the  actual  shadow  where  the  panelling  is  perfectly  worked.  In 
this  case  the  panel,  which  is  laid  over  the  flint  as  upon  dark 
ground,  is  pierced,  and  the  openings  are  moulded  as  perfectly 
as  if  it  depended  on  that  alone  for  its  effect.  This  arrangement, 
which  is  always  abundantly  effective,  and  which  rather  grows 
on  one  on  a  nearer  approach,  occurs  in  the  basement  of  Hap- 
pisburgh,  in  the  buttresses  of  Cromer  and  of  Aylsham,  and  in 
parts  of  the  splendid  tower  of  South  Repps.  Had  it  been  used  (as 
I  believe  it  was  not)  in  Norman  or  Early  English,  the  flint 
would  have  been  an  admirable  background  for  arcades  of  stone- 
work; and,  though  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  introduce 
flint  where  it  is  not  in  common  use,  I  think  we  might  apply  the 
same  principle  to  our  own  materials,  and  produce  a  rich  effect 
by  the  combination  of  darker  with  light  stone,  as,  for  instance, 
of  the  Harleston,  or  of  the  Warwickshire  red  sand  stone,!  with 
the  stone  of  Ketton,  or  of  Weldon,  or  of  Barnack. 

Although  in  producing  the  general  effect  of  panelling,  the 
Norfolk  masons  were  betrayed  into  a  little  dereliction  of  prin- 
ciple, it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  w^ere,  on  the  whole, 
either  idle  or  careless  in  the  use  of  the  chisel.  On  the  contrary, 
large  surfaces  are  often  wholly  of  stone,  that  they  may  be 
covered  with  carvings,  ?i\-\^i  wherever  stone  work  appears,  it  is  eery 
highly  wrouyht.     It  is  the  precious  part  of  the   material,  made 

*  See  Raskin's  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  p.  100. 

t  The  tower  and  spire  of  St.  Michael's,  Coventry,  are  of  this  stone,  the  statues 
of  a  lighter  stone. 
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yet  more  precious  by  the  careful  elaboration  of  which  its  cost 
renders  it  worthy.  I  have  never  seen  more  exquisite  work  of 
the  kind  than  in  the  doors  and  buttresses  of  Cromer.  Around 
the  west  door  are  three  series  of  wide  hollows,  filled  with  highly- 
wrought  ornaments  in  quatrefoil  panels,  the  principal  series 
consisting  of  figures  in  low  relief  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  sur- 
rounded wdth  glory.  The  niches  on  the  jambs  of  the  north 
door  contain  no  fewer  than  three  planes  of  carving ;  a  richly 
crocketted  cusped  ogeed  canopy  stands  before  two  cinquefoiled 
panels,  and  behind  all  is  a  little  trefoil  niche  :  the  pedestal  in 
each  niche  shows  that  it  was  intended  for  a  statue.  In  the 
buttresses  of  the  same  church,  the  back  of  the  canopy  is  finished 
with  shafts  and  groining,  and  before  it  is  placed  an  open  panel ; 
here,  too,  the  pedestal  marks  the  place  of  a  statue. 

Of  Fonts  which,  by  their  splendour,  exemplify  the  almost 
excessive  elaboration  of  stone  work,  there  are  numberless 
instances.  Of  this  I  give  several  specimens — Edingthorpe, 
Bacton,*  Happisburgh  and  little  Walsingham;  the  latter  the 
finest,  perhaps,  in  the  kingdom,  but  one  of  a  series  which  have 
the  same  devices  beautifully  w^rought,  as  at  East  Dereham, 
Worstede,  and  the  Cathedral  at  Norwich.  But  it  would  be 
quite  useless  to  multiply  instances  of  fine  fonts  where  plain  or 
mean  ones  are  quite  the  exception. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  where  all  other  stone  work 
is  so  highly  finished,  Jine  monuments  are  comparatively  rare.  I 
did  not  meet  with  a  single  really  good  specimen,  though  at 
North  Walsham  and  Paston  there  are  tombs  greatly  commended 
by  the  sight  seers  of  the  neighbourhood.  They  are  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  are  just  such  as  are  so  well 
described  by  the  old  dramatist,  Webster,  who  lived  w^hile  they 
were  in  fashion,  and  who  is  frequent  and  unsparing  in  his  satire 
upon  the  tombs  and  epitaphs  of  his  day.  *'  Princes'  images  on 
their  tombs  do  not  lie,  as  they  were  w^ont,  seeming  to  pray  up 
to  heaven,  but  with  their  hands  under  their  cheeks  as  if  they 
had  died  of  the  toothache  :  they  are  not  carved  with  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  stars  ;  but  as  their  minds  were  wholly  upon  the 
world,  the  self-same  way  they  seem  to  turn  their  faces."t  The 
more  matter-of-fact  topographer  gives  an  instructive  little  note 
on  the  tomb  at  Paston.  "There  is  a  curious  tomb  in  the 
church,"  says  he,  "  erected  for  the  Lady  Catherine  Paston,  with 
her  effigies,  made  by  the  famous  statuary,  Mr.  Nicholas  Stone, 
and  set  up  by  him  in  1629,  for  which  he  was  paid  340Z.,  and  was 
very  extraordinarily  entertained.  The  same  statuary  also  erected 
a  monument  here  for  Sir  Edmund  Paston,  which  cost  100/." 
At  North  Walsham  is  another  tomb  to  one  of  the  same  family. 
Sir   William    Paston    (1608)   who,   the  year   before    he   died, 

*  See  sketch.  f  Duchess  of  Malfi. 
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articled  John  Key,  freemason  of  London  for  200/.,  to  erect  and 
set  up  this  tomb  of  alabaster  and  marble,  with  his  effigies  in 
armour,  and  his  quarterings. 

Window  tracery  is  among  the  most  ornamental  forms  of  stone 
work,  and  the  west  windows  of  the  towers  are  here  extremely  fine. 
Those  of  Walcot,  Happisburgh,  and  South  Repps,  deserve 
especial  notice.  They  are  all  Early  Perpendicular.  There  is 
a  kind  of  window  peculiar  to  Norfolk  towers  called  sound  holes, 
though  the  name  is  not  appropriate,  for  they  are  found  not  in 
the  belfry  story,  but  in  that  next  above  the  roof  of  the  church. 
They  seem  to  me  to  be  intended  to  relieve  the  square  mass  of 
dark  flint  Avhich  occurs  here,  with  the  lighter  traceried  stone. 
This  at  least  must  still  be  their  artistic  use  in  the  experience  of 
every  sketcher  of  churches.  I  think,  too,  that  T  sometimes  find 
in  their  tracery  a  direct  imitation  of  heraldic  forms,  such  as  we 
have  of  the  Astley  cinquefoil  in  the  south  aisle  windows  at  Crick. 
If  I  mistake  not,  the  sound  holes  are  sometimes  wrought  into 
roses  as  nearly  as  tracery  can  be,  as  at  Cromer  and  Saal,  where 
they  are  alike;  at  Happisburgh;  and  at  Worstede,  where  the 
pattern  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  circles  in  the  screen  at  Eding- 
thorpe.  Now  almost  the  whole  of  this  district  belonged  to  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  house 
of  Lancaster  used  a  rose  as  its  cognizance. 

In  the  tower  of  St.  Botolph's,  Westwick,  is  a  more  fanciful 
device,  in  which  heraldry  is  combined  with  a  mystic  symbolism. 
On  the  basement  we  have,  in  ordinary  carving,  a  heart,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crown  of  thorns  of  twelve  knots,  each  with  its 
thorn,  and  pierced  besides  by  four  swords  issuing  from  the  four 
corners.*  In  the  sound  holes  a  shield  takes  the  place  of  the 
heart,  while  twelve  quatrefoils  represent  the  twelve  thorns  in 
the  knotted  crown,  and  four  other  quatrefoils  at  the  angles  take 
the  place  of  the  handles  of  the  swords.  Thus  the  carving  in 
the  basement  is  translated  into  tracery  in  the  sound  holes  ;  the 
armorial  shield,  also,  being  a  rendering  of  the  heart,  the  one  the 
mystic,  the  other  the  heraldic  representation  of  the  person  of 
the  votary. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  woodwork,  in  which  we  shall  find 
much  worthy  of  remark. 

The  roof]  must  first  be  noticed  as  most  essential  to  the 
structure.  The  ordinary  roof  for  smaller  churches  (which,  by 
the  way,  are  very  frequently  thatched),  is  the  trussed  rafter, 
the  lightest,  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  graceful  roofs  we 
have.  This  is  seen  in  its  simplest  form  at  Ridlington,  at 
Edingthorpe,  and  at  Triminghara.     I  am  afraid,  however,  that 

*  See  Sketch. 

f  The  value  of  the  Norfolk  roofs  as  studies  may  perhaps  be  estimated  from  the 
fact,  that  of  the  thirty-five  examples  figured  by  the  Messrs.  Brandon,  in  their 
"  Open  Timber  Roofs  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  eighteen  are  from  Norfolk. 
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the  architects  of  our  Tillage  churches  intended  to  panel  the 
cradle  roof,  as  is  actually  done  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  of 
EdingthorpOj  and  thus  to  reduce  it  to  an  unmeaning  penta- 
gonal arch  form.  It  would  surely  be  better  to  expend  a  little 
more  on  the  finish  of  the  timbers,  and  to  leave  it  open ;  even 
so  rich  a  ceiling  as  that  in  the  nave  of  Peterborough  being  far 
inferior  in  effect  to  an  open  timber  roof.  And  I  say  this  the 
rather  because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  protesting  against 
an  indiscriminate  assertion  of  the  perfection  of  all  ancient 
principles  and  details  of  composition  and  decoration.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  was  very  useful  to  assume  the  excellence  of 
each  ancient  example  or  rule  of  composition;  it  is  now  equally 
useful  to  test  it :  and  I  believe  the  panelling  of  open  roofs  will 
fall,  together  with  the  painting  of  richly-carved  work  in  wood 
or  stone,  and  some  other  matters  of  questionable  taste,  before 
the  stricter  scrutiny. 

But  the  Perpendicular  hammer -heam  roofs  of  this  district  are 
the  most  splendid.  They  are  so  well  known  to  all  ecclesio- 
logists  that  they  scarcely  require  more  than  a  passing  allusion. 
The  most  beautiful  which  fell  within  my  notice  were  those  of 
Worstede,  Trunch,  Cawston,  and  Knapton.  That  at  Worstede 
is  remarkable  for  the  width  of  nave  which  it  spans — thirty-two 
feet  six  inches — a  great  width  for  an  ordinary  parish  church. 
The  roof  of  Trunch^  is  a  beautiful  specimen,  but  rather  less 
ornamented  than  usual ;  it  conveys,  however,  more  than  any 
roof  I  have  seen,  an  impression  of  the  relative  importance  at 
which  a  roof  may  arrive  without  apparent  disproportion.  The 
height  from  the  bottom  of  the  wall-piece  to  the  ridge-beam 
cannot  be  less  than  from  the  floor  of  the  church  to  the  top  of 
the  clerestory;  yet  it  by  no  means  encumbers  the  church  by  its 
general  effect.  At  Cawston  the  effect  of  the  long  line  of 
angels,  standing  with  outstretched  wings  on  the  hammer  beams, 
and  resting  against  the  struts,  is  glorious  in  the  extreme. f 
Here  is  also  a  very  rich  variation  of  the  Tudor  flower,  the 
leaves  alternating  with  shields.  The  roof  of  Knapton  is  most 
admired  in  the  neighbourhood,  but,  as  usual,  with  least  desert. 
It  is,  however,  very  rich,  but  its  pitch  is  too  low  (105°),  and  the 

*  This  roof  is  figured  by  the  Messrs.  Brandon,  who  thus  notice  its  structural 
peculiarities  :  "  the  collar  beam  is  omitted  altogether,  the  hammer-beams  are  made 
to  project  somewhat  more  than  usual  into  the  church  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
curved  brace  is  wrought  out  of  the  principal  rafter,  and  tenoned  at  the  apex  of  the 
arch  into  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  timber,  into  which  are  also  tenoned  the  ridge 
piece  and  the  braces ;  this  gives  very  great  strength  to  the  fabric."  The  same 
authors  thus  notice  the  roof  of  Worstede,  above  mentioned  :  "  The  neighbouring 
church  at  Worstede  has  a  roof  very  similar  in  design,  but  the  nave  being  wider, 
(that  of  Trunch  is  nineteen  feet;  that  of  Worstede,  thirty-two  feet  six  inches,)  the 
hammer -beams  not  projecting  so  far  in  proportion,  the  roof  altogether  has  a 
grander  appearance. 

t  See  sketch. 
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work  is  rather  coarse.  The  colouring  still  remains,  and  cer- 
tainly does  not  tend  to  enforce  the  claims  of  polychrome  in 
such  a  position,  when  compared  with  the  unpainted  roof  of 
Trunch.*  It  may  be  added,  that  the  disproportionate  import- 
ance given  to  the  cornice  (in  its  original  form  merely  a 
moulding  of  the  wall-plate,  from  which  it  has  no  separate  use), 
gives  it  a  heaviness  of  effect  scarcely  compensated  by  its 
greater  splendour.  To  account  for  so  splendid  a  roof  in  so 
insignificant  a  church,  it  is  related  how  a  ship,  which  was 
freighted  with  it,  was  wrecked  on  the  neighbouring  coast,  and 
how  the  church  of  Knapton  was  built  to  receive  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  church  is  at  least  a  century  older  than  the  roof.f 

We  now  descend  to  tabernacle  work  and  other  interior  deco- 
rations. The  earliest  specimen  I  found  is  also  one  of  the 
most  beautiful — it  is  the  extremely  elegant  screen  of  the  little 
church  of  Edingthorpe.  This  is  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  I  find  nothing  else  to  notice  till  1429,  when  John 
Crispin  gave  forty  shillings  towards  a  new  rood  loft  at  Hap- 
pisburgh,  and  the  screen  still  remaining  is  of  about  that  date. 
The  neighbouring  screen  of  Walcot,  which  is  of  about  the 
same  date,  has  as  much  grace  as  Perpendicular  work  is  sus- 
ceptible of.  But  the  great  move  in  the  decoration  of  interiors 
was  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  had  not  ceased 
at  the  Reformation.  Of  these  late  Perpendicular  w^orks  we 
collect  the  history,  not  only  from  their  character,  but  from 
inscriptions  still  remaining  or  from  existing  records.  On  the 
screen  of  Trunch  is  the  inscription — 

®rate  pro  nnt'mafeu^  omnium  l)enefactorum  \)\\)\\i  opcvisi  quotJ 
factum  futt  flmio  Somiiu  :fBil(t^£;imo  (juingente^simo  sccuntJo  (1502). 

Blomefield  has  preserved  inscriptions  which  give  about  1507 
to  the  screen  of  Aylsham.  The  screen  of  Worstede  is  inscribed: 

(©rate  pro  anhnabujS  SJoljaunis;  ^Iblastwr  tt  nyaxi^  t)\x^  qui 

J)oc  opu£i  fieri  fcccrunt,  quorum  animabuiS  propvicictur  I3tu^.  ^mcii. 
cJ^uoU  opug  factiun  crat  tt  tinctum  ^nuo  Somini  jBiUfi^^imo  quin^ 
gcntf^^imo  tJuotJcno  (1512). 

*  I  retain  this  as  my  decided  opinion,  for  Trunch  seems  to  me  very  much  more 
elegant,  and  Cawston  very  much  more  magnificent,  than  Knapton.  I  ought,  how- 
ever, to  add,  that  the  latter  is  highly  commended  by  the  Messrs.  Brandon,  who 
have  figured  it  very  carefully,  and  who  call  it  "  the  most  beautiful  double  hammer- 
beam  roof  [the  others  have  but  one  pair  of  hammer-beams,  so  that,  perhaps,  there 
is  still  no  discrepancy  between  us]  that  we  have  met  with;  and  it  becomes  a  par- 
ticularly valuable  specimen,  on  account  of  its  rich  colouring,  which  it  still  retains 
almost  perfect,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  its  carved  enrichments. 

f  The  Messrs.  Brandon  give  a  pleasing  turn  to  the  tradition:  "  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood,  that  a  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  coast,  close  to 
Knapton,  and  that  this  roof  was  sav£d  from  the  wreck.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the  timbers  should  have  been  found  ready  made  to  fit 
the  walls  of  an  existing  church  ;  but  the  tradition  is  very  probably  not  entirely 
without  foundation,  and  doubtless  we  may  look  upon  this  splendid  roof  as  a  pious 
thank-offering  for  deliverance  from  the  dangers  of  shipwreck." 
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The  screen  across  the  tower  arch  of  Worstede  is  said,  in 
Blomefield,  to  be  as  late  as  1550,  but  I  ^Yas  unable  to  decypher 
the  inscription  from  the  floor. 

With  respect  to  character,  these  late  Perpendicular  screens 
are  at  the  same  time  lofty  and  massiYe ;  and  though  they 
would  rather  be  called  magnificent  than  elegant,  it  would  be 
quite  unjust  to  deny  their  grace,  from  the  richness  and  admi- 
rable execution  of  their  decorations. 

At  Worstede,  the  parclose  across  the  south  aisle  is  singular, 
in  having  a  double  plane  of  tracery ;  that  is,  the  lighter  parts  of 
the  panelling  are  repeated  on  each  side,  and  present  a  finished 
face  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  with  a  space  between. 

The  open  benches  are  generally  of  good  but  ordinary  Perpen- 
dicular work ;  in  some  few  cases  they  pretend  to  a  less  hacknied 
expression,  as  in  the  little  churches  of  Syderstround  and  Gim- 
mingham.-  The  backs  are  sometimes  pierced  with  a  series  of 
quatrefoils  or  some  other  open  work,  as  at  Ridlington,  and  at 
Binham  Priory.  This  is  extremely  wordiy  of  imitation  as 
giving  richness  and  lightness  to  the  general  effect,  as  seen 
from  either  end  of  the  church.  It  may  be  worthy  of  note  that 
the  open  benches  are  often  far  smaller  in  all  their  dimensions 
than  I  have  seen  them  in  other  counties,  but  it  would  be  rash 
to  infer  that  the  Norfolk  people  were  only  five  feet  high  on  the 
average  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Tivo  font  covers  I  note  especially  for  their  simple,  yet 
effective,  construction.  They  are  those  of  Worstede  and  Saal. 
They  combine  effect  with  simplicity  of  construction  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  They  are  formed  of  thin  slabs  of  oak,  cut 
into  a  very  spiry  outline  of  buttresses  and  pinnacles,  and 
pierced  with  three-foiled  lights.  These  are  arranged  at  the 
bottom  around  an  octagonal  board,  and  twice  connected  in  their 
height  by  little  circles  of  wood.  A  pinnacle  crowns  the  whole. 
If  I  might  find  an  analogy  in  the  language  of  design,  I  should 
call  this  a  kind  of  rough  sketch  in  wood-work,  but  it  is  very 
graceful  in  effect.  I  should  add  that  it  is  subject  to  become 
too  crowded.  At  Saal  there  are  sixteen,  at  Worstede  only 
eight  slabs  thus  combined;  and  the  latter  is  far  the  most 
pleasing.  If  the  people  of  Saal  were  to  divide  their  font  cover 
with  a  neighbouring  church,  both  would  be  the  better. 

In  two  instances  the  font  cover  has  grown  into  an  hexa- 
gonal fabric  of  wood,  within  which  the  font  is  placed.  At 
Trunch  this  is  very  elaborate,  and,  though  of  Debased 
Gothic,  as  late,  at  least,  as  Henry  VIII. ,  the  effect  is  very 
splendid ;  and  it  is  a  happy  companion  of  the  noble  roof  and 
screen,   with  the  stalls  and  oj^en  benches    of  the    church  in 

*  See  sketch. 
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which  it  is  placed.  At  Aylshara  there  is  the  same  appendage 
to  the  font,  and  not  less  costly  in  its  style,  which  is  probably  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  pulpit  in  this  church  is  of  the 
same  age  and  charactei*.  Of  Gothic  pulpits  the  best  I  observed 
was  at  Cawston  ;  it  is  hexagonal,  of  good  Perpendicular  work. 

At  Gimmingham  is  a  very  late  Perpendicular  chest. 

The  doorfi  are  the  only  portions  of  wood-work  still  to  be 
noted.  They  are  often  of  very  rich  Perpendicular  work.  I 
may  especially  mention  those  of  Ilappisburgh  and  South  Repps. 
Of  iron-work  I  saw  no  remarkable  example  ;  indeed,  it  is  never 
found  where  the  wood-work  of  the  doors  is  rich.  The  handle 
of  tlie  door  at  Edingthorpe  is  worth  adducing  as  one  which 
could  be  well  imitated  by  a  village  smith :  and  it  would  be  a 
great  gain  of  principle,  and  of  everything  else,  to  introduce 
into  our  churches  as  much  home  work  as  possible. 

You  will  remember  that  the  rood  screen  at  Worstede  was 
made  and  painted,  factum  et  tinctum,  in  1512.  Now,  of  this 
painting  I  have  more  to  say.  At  Cawston,  we  find  that,  in 
1501,  Richard  Browne  gave  four  marks,  that  is,  I  believe  about 
i'8,  to  paint  a  pane  or  compartment  of  the  rood  loft ;  and  when 
we  consider  that  £'8  then  was  worth  very  much  more  than 
it  is  now,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  see  the  highest  style  of  art 
of  the  day  displayed  in  these  works. 

At  Aylshani,  Thomas  Wymer,  with  Joan  and  Agnes,  his 
wives,  and  John  Jenengs,  and  others  whose  names  are  lost,  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  decoration  of  the  church,  as  appeared 
from  an  inscription  on  the  screen;  and  as  the  tomb  of  John 
Wymer  gives  his  death  in  1507,  and  tells  us  that  his  donations 
were  made  both  during  his  life  and  at  his  death,  we  may  assign 
the  paintings  in  this  church  to  about  1507.  Thus  we  have 
1504,  1507,  and  1512,  as  the  dates  of  these  several  examples 
on  documentary  evidence.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  of 
the  same  peculiar  character  were  erected  about  the  same  time. 

The  number  of  screens,  which  are  gorgeously  adorned,  not 
only  in  the  ordinary  way,  that  is,  with  rich  colours  in  the 
tabernacle  work,  relieved  by  white  and  gold,  but  also  with  full 
length  and  very  beautiful  figures  at  the  bases  of  the  screens,  is 
very  remarkable,  and  perhaps  their  excellent  preservation  is 
still  more  extraordinary.  Of  the  beauty  of  these  paintings, 
both  in  design  and  in  execution,  I  cannot  convey  an  adequate 
impression  ;  indeed,  I  am  almost  willing  to  believe  that  even  in 
days  which  affected  to  despise  all  Gothic  art,  and  which  did  not 
seem  to  see  such  things  as  we  are  describing,  their  beauty  may 
have  pleaded  a  little  for  their  jireservation.  Six  instances 
occurred  to  me  in  my  very  limited  wanderings,  in  which  they 
retain  a  great  portion  of  their  freshness — Trimingham,  Truncb, 
Worstede,   Cawston,  Aylsham,  North   Walsham,  and  Eding- 
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thorpe.  I  can  only  record  my  surprise  and  pleasure  when  I 
lighted  on  a  specimen  for  the  first  time,  and  my  increasing 
wonder,  as  screen  after  screen  occurred  thus  highly  decorated. 
The  subjects  are,  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Apostles,  with  the 
Martyrs  and  Doctors  of  the  Church,  and  sometimes  Angels  and 
Archangels.  At  Trimingham,  St.  Edmund  is  very  well  figured. 
At  Cawston  (to  note  a  little  piece  of  costume)  St.  Jerome  wears 
spectacles — an  anachronism  common  in  the  representations  of 
that  saintj  and  not  greater  than  Shakspeare's,  in  Coriolanus, 

"  The  bleared  sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him." 

Here  I  close  my  remarks  on  the  influence,  direct  and  indirect, 
of  the  scarcity  of  stone,  and  the  substitution  of  flint  for  it,  in 
the  character  of  the  Norfolk  churches.  I  fear  I  may  be  thought 
to  have  carried  my  deductions  too  far.  That  it  may  excite  a 
smile  to  say  not  only  that  the  round  towers,  which  are  ordi- 
narily attributed  to  that  cause,  but  that  the  absence  of  spires, 
the  infrequency  of  aisles,  and  the  consequent  width  of  many 
naves,  are  to  be  referred  also  to  the  use  of  an  inferior  material. 
That  it  may  almost  seem  absurd  to  say  that  the  noble  roofs  and 
screens,  with  their  gorgeous  paintings,  the  elaborate  doors,  the 
richly-carved  fonts,  and  the  masses  of  stone  masonry  around 
the  western  entrances  almost  wholly  comprised  of  carved  work, 
with  peculiar  windows  in  the  tower  called  sound  holes,  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  comparative  value  of  stone  and  wood,  as  capable 
of  enrichment  in  a  county  where  the  ordinary  building  material 
rejects  all  ornament  whatever.  I  can  only  sa-y  that  I  am  willing 
to  bear  the  smile  of  question  for  the  present,  convinced  that,  on 
mature  thought,  it  will  be  converted  into  the  smile  of  assent. 

But  the  time  for  smiles  is  not  yet,  for  we  must  turn  to  a  less 
pleasing  result  of  the  use  of  flint.  In  a  half  circuit  of  about 
eight  miles,  I  found  no  fewer  than  five  churches^  wholly,  or  in 
part,  in  ruins,  and  that  without  reckoning  the  priories  of  Brom- 
holme*  and  Beeston.  The  ruins  are  at  Antingham,  at  North 
Walsham,  at  Ovcrstrand,  at  Mundesley,  and  at  Cromer,  besides 
the  towers  of  Witton  and  Syderstrond,  lately  rebuilt  on  the 
sites  of  ruined  towers.  Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  Flint 
masonry  becomes,  when  perfectly  set,  a  mass  of  concrete, 
which  resists  almost  any  attempts  to  separate  the  several  flints, 
but  which  on  any  sufficient  natural  cause,  as,  for  instance,  the 
giving  way  of  the  foundation,  is  riven  into  immense  masses,  like 
so  many  fragments  of  rock.  Hence  a  flint  building  gets  out  of 
repair  perhaps  less  readily  than  a  stone  one,  but  if  it  suffers  at 
all,  it  is  very  apt  to  become  a  perfect  ruin.     A  huge  mass  now 

*  See  sketch. 
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lying  on  the  site  of  the  chancel  at  Cromer,  where  a  buttress  and 
the  opposite  springing  of  an  arch,  with  the  wall  between  them 
on  each  side,  have  fallen  together,  very  well  exemplifies  what  I 
mean. 

I  am  sorry  that,  long  as  I  have  occupied  your  attention, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  omit  almost  all  notices  of  particular 
churches  which,  at  first,  I  intended  to  make  the  staple  of  my 
paper.  I  can  only  say  in  general  that — from  their  great 
numbers  (even  two  churches  in  one  churchyard  being  not  infre- 
quent),* from  their  average  beauty,  from  the  splendour  of  the 
finer  churches,  and  from  a  most  disgraceful  neglect,  which  has 
saved  multitudes  of  choice  specimens,  and  multitudes  more  of 
odd  and  fantastic  devices  of  mediaeval  art  from  destruction, 
under  the  name  of  restoration — that,  from  all  these  causes,  the 
county  of  Norfolk  is  a  better  field  of  ecclesiological  research 
than  any  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

*  As  at  Antingham.    See  sketch. 
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On  Stained  Glass.  Read  at  the  joint  Meeting  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Societies  of  Lincohishire,  and  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Northampton,  held  at  Stamford,  May  22,  J  850.  By  Sir 
Charles  Anderson,  Bart. 

Art  has  always  had  difficulties  to  contend  vrith:  seasons  of 
war  and  civil  commotion  have  been  adverse  to  its  advancement; 
but  in  more  peaceful  times,  when  quiet  and  increased  wealth 
are  apparently  favourable  to  its  progress,  it  is  not  without  its 
perils.  In  the  classic  ages,  sculpture  and  architecture,  which 
remained  pure  under  the  hardy  sway  of  Greek  liberty,  exube- 
rated into  magnificent  decay  under  the  splendour  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Painting,  which  attained  such  perfection  during  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Lombardic  Republics,  declined  in  pro- 
portion as  their  luxury  increased,  continuing  to  exist  in  con- 
nexion with  religion  under  the  severer  atmosphere  of  monastic 
rule:  so  Art  has  now  her  peculiar  trials  from  those  very  circum- 
stances, which  also  tend  to  her  development.  This  is  more 
particularly  observable  in  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture, 
which  become  elevated  in  proportion  as  they  are  dedicated  to 
high  and  noble  uses,  and  sanctified  by  the  self-sacrifice  which 
is  so  repugnant  to  the  thoughtless  and  self-indulgent  spirit  of  a 
wealthy  age.  Men  of  influence  and  riches,  with  uncultivated 
minds,  become  arbiters  of  Fashion  and  tyrants  over  Art.  The 
mania  extends  to  those  below  them :  Genius  becomes  the  slave 
of  money,  and  a  corrupt  taste  pervades  a  whole  generation. 

The  reign  of  George  IV.  is  regarded  by  many  as  an  asra  of 
fine  taste,  and  the  King  as  its  Maecenas;  but,  perhaps,  never 
were  so  many  buildings  erected,  the  immense  cost  of  which 
may  be  said  to  have  been  fruitless  of  good,  except  as  it  gave 
employment  to  those  who  reared  them — for  example,  Carlton 
House,  Buckingham  Palace,  Regent-street  and  its  appendages, 
the  so-called  "  Gothic"  alterations  at  Windsor,  and  that  strange 
monster,  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton. 
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It  is  important  to  observe  that,  whilst  Jitness  does  not  con- 
stitute beauty^  it  is  inseparable  from  good  taste.  In  making 
a  design,  therefore,  we  should  ask  ourselves  whether  it  be  fit 
for  its  purpose ;  and  then  treat  it  so  as  to  combine  beauty  with 
utility. 

A  drab  coat  may  be  a  useful  garment,  a  Vandyke  dress 
picturesque,  but  we  should  not  introduce  either  into  a  Scrip- 
tural painting.  Were  we  to  represent  the  founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania or  King  Charles  I.,  each  might  be  fitly  adopted.  The 
mixture  of  classic  drapery  and  modern  naval  costume  in  the  alto 
reliefs  on  the  Nelson  Column  appears  questionable  taste. 

I  have  seen  an  instrument  for  docking  the  tails  of  horses,  the 
handle  of  which  was  of  rosewood  inlaid  beautifully  with  brass. 
I  have  seen  a  pewter  flagon  for  the  service  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion differing  little  from  a  porter-pot.  Had  common  sense 
and  reverential  feeling  (both  embracing  the  principle  of 
fitness)  been  consulted,  such  outrages  on  taste  and  decency 
could  not  have  happened.  There  is  no  reason  why  our  gardens 
should  be  filled  with  vases  and  urns  of  the  most  unaccountable 
and  detestable  shapes,  whilst  classic  and  mediaeval  antiquity 
suggest  to  us  forms  of  utility  and  beauty.  There  is  no  reason 
why  our  fingers  should  be  entrapped  in  the  handles  of  most 
uncomfortable  as  well  as  ungraceful  tea- cups — why  our  hands 
should  be  bruised  by  the  knobby  excrescences  of  fire-irons  of 
most  curious  deformity — why  angular  and  top-heavy  stoppers 
should  overbalance  our  bottles — why  lids  should  incontinently 
tumble  off  bloated  teapots — why  fish-sauce  bottles  should  never 
pour  clean,  or  spouts  of  pumps  shoot  straight,  or  wash-hand 
basins  always  slop  over,  or  legs  of  tables  be  carved  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  shins,  or  room-papers  and  carpet-patterns 
engender  nightmare  and  uneasy  dreams;  yet  so  it  is,  simply 
because  truth  and  fitness  have  been  neglected  in  the  pursuit  of 
novelty,  or  in  the  improvement  of  what  was  defective — 

*'  Qui  variare  cupit  rem  prodigialiter  unam, 
Delphiuum  sylvis  appinget,  fluctibus  aprum, 
In  vitium  ducit  culpse  fuga,  si  caret  arte." 

What  has  been  said  with  reference  to  Art  generally  applies 
in  particular  to  the  art  of  designing  and  painting  on  glass. 

This  art,  which  has  been  so  closely  allied  with  pointed  archi- 
tecture, and  which  arrived  at  such  a  high  state  of  perfection 
during  the  middle  ages,  derived  its  origin  from  Byzantium. 
The  same  science  and  skill  which  applied  opaque  coloured 
glass  to  the  ornamenting  of  ceilings  and  walls  with  mosaics, 
were  directed  towards  the  production  of  a  transparent  medium 
in  the  same  material  for  the  subdued  transmission  of  light. 
After  attaining  great  perfection,  and  passing  through  several 
stages  of  decline,  the  art  nearly  died  away,  and  it  was  only 
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towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  that  attempts  were  made  in 
England  to  restore  it:  in  these  attempts,  a  fatal  mistake  was 
committed  at  the  outset,  arising  from  the  neglect  of  that  prin- 
ciple which  I  have  before  alluded  to  as  so  essential  in  the 
cultivation  of  Art — y\z.,Jitness  for  its  purpose:  instead  of  con- 
sidering that  the  chief  use  of  stained  glass  was  to  temper  and 
tint  light  so  as  to  assist  the  architectural  effect,  our  revivalists 
began  with  the  idea  that  the  first  object  was  to  produce  a 
picture — as  in  oils  or  fresco.  This,  no  doubt,  arose  from  their 
consulting  Van  Linn  and  other  foreigners,  who,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  had  worked  upon  this  principle. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  gave  designs  for  a  window  at  New 
College,  Oxford:  the  result  was  a  failure,  which  may  be  said  of 
all  stained  windows  so  treated.  They  have  little  more  lustre 
or  brilliancy  than  transparencies  on  calico  or  oiled  paper,  or 
the  shams  manufactured  for  window-blinds.  Why  is  the  choir 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral  less  effective  than  its  modern  Lombardic 
neighbour  at  Wilton.?  Because  the  one  is  disfigured  by  a 
window  of  the  revivalist  school,  whilst  the  latter  has  some  glass 
imitating  that  of  the  best  aera  of  the  Art.  Oil-paintings  and 
frescoes  are  designed  purposely  to  have  light  thrown  upon 
them.  The  canvas  is  prepared  for  the  oil-colour,  the  gesso  for 
the  colour  in  water :  but  they  are  treated  as  opaque  surfaces, 
on  which  light  is  to  be  thrown.  It  is  not  so  with  stained  glass: 
here  the  light  comes  from  behind  through  the  colour — the 
picture  or  pattern  is  transparent;  not  a  transparency  in  the 
sense  in  which  I  have  before  used  the  word  as  applicable  to 
coloured  calico  or  oiled  paper;  but  a  medium  through  which 
light  passes  to  the  eye — a  transparent  material,  of  which  colour 
is  a  component  part,  and  not  wholly  laid  on  as  in  the  other. 
In  glass,  the  shadows  chiefly  are  laid  on  in  opaque  colour. 

The  first  object  in  filling  windows  with  stained  glass  being 
to  temper  the  light,  it  was  much  used  in  buildings  which  had 
many  windows;  and  although  unscrupulous  Puritans  and  other 
illiterate  and  superstitious  persons  have  left  us  few  examples, 
there  remain  sufficient  to  assist  us  in  our  remarks  on  the 
subject. 

At  Salisbury,  we  find  a  small  portion  of  old  grisaille  glass  in 
the  clerestory  of  the  north  transept.  It  appears  to  be  coeval 
with  the  fabric,  and  it  is  probable  the  whole  building  w^as  filled 
with  glass  of  this  sober  hue,  which  would  give  a  solemn  effect, 
now  wanting.  In  this  particular  case,  the  aid  of  colour  on 
the  walls  might  be  required  also,  and,  judging  from  what  we 
see  through  the  whitewash,  it  must  have  been  both  rich  and 
abundant. 

A  portion  of  early  glass  remains  in  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  of  Bolton  Priory,  Yorkshire,  now  used  as  a  parish  church. 
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This  is  also  of  a  sober  brownish  grey,  much  like  that  on  the 
borders  of  the  lancet-windows  in  the  transepts  at  Lincoln. 
This  grey  glass  is  very  effective  in  subduing  a  dazzling  light 
from  the  sun. 

We  may  be  sure  that  having  accomplished  the  art  of  shading 
glass,  artists  would  not  remain  stationary,  any  more  than  their 
contemporaries  in  architecture  or  sculpture;  accordingly,  we 
find  them  blending  shade  with  colour,  and  producing  the  gor- 
geous effects  of  the  ruby,  the  amethyst,  and  the  emerald.  This 
effect  is  wanting  in  the  revivalist  windows,  and  is  the  result  of 
treating  transparent  glass  like  a  wall  or  canvas. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  second  cause  why  Sir  Joshua  and  the 
revivalist  school  failed: — 

Oil  pictures  and  frescoes  are  designed  and  painted  on  one 
large  unbroken  surface.  The  lights  and  shadows  are  blended, 
softened,  or  deepened,  as  the  artist  chooses  :  harsh  outlines 
there  need  not  be,  and  so  Nature  may  be  accurately  imitated. 
But  in  a  window  this  cannot  be  done,  because  the  glass  is 
intersected  by  lead  w^ork,  and  often  by  mullions.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty,  the  revivalist  windows  were  divided  into  the 
largest  compartments  possible  with  such  a  material — in  some 
cases,  into  equal  squares,  delicately  leaded;  so  the  effect  is  that 
of  a  picture  prepared  for  engraving,  with  the  threads  passing 
athwart  it  at  regular  intervals.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  ruling 
a  number  of  black  ink  lines  horizontal  and  perpendicular  at 
equal  distances  across  a  coloured  print.  It  is  strange  that  men 
with  common  sense  should  have  supposed  it  possible  to  arrive 
at  perfection  in  this  way. 

I  now  come  to  the  important  inquiry,  what  it  is  which  con- 
stitutes the  perfection  of  stained  glass  as  a  work  of  art.  It 
seems  clear  that,  in  proportion  as  it  exhibits  that  freedom  of 
drawing  and  management  of  light  and  shadow^  which  constitute 
perfection  in  paintings  and  frescoes,  it  is  ineffective.  So  very 
strongly  does  this  come  out,  the  more  the  subject  is  examined, 
as  almost  to  justify  Mr.  Ruskin's  statement — "Infinite  nonsense 
has  been  written  about  union  of  perfect  colour  with  perfect 
form:  you  never  will  produce  a  good  painted  window  with  good 
figure  drawing  in  it."  It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  have  heads 
of  great  beauty  in  stained  glass,  and  occasionally  figures  and 
draperies  of  graceful  contour ;  but  this  is  chiefly  in  those  later 
windows,  which  contain  less  of  colour,  and  even  these  have 
more  stiffness  and  severity  of  outline  than  we  find  in  the  works 
of  Francia,  Perugino,  or  the  early  pictures  of  Raffaelle.  But 
generally  the  figures  and  faces  are  grotesque  in  the  earlier 
glass,  w4iich  is  yet  often  of  high  colour,  with  great  harmony 
and  gem-like  effect.  The  art  of  mosaic,  as  before  said,  was 
probably  the  parent  of  stained  windows;  and  to  the  genius  of 
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those  who  studded  the  domes  of  St.  Mark's  and  other  Lombard 
churches,  we  owe  the  designs  of  the  early  painters  both  on 
wood  and  glass ;  all,  of  course,  being  derived  from  the  Byzan- 
tines, and  still  earlier  from  the  Greeks.  When  designs  were 
first  made,  they  were  necessarily  restricted  to  small  spaces; 
and,  as  early  pointed  architecture  expanded  into  decoration,  and 
windows  became  divided  into  lights  by  mullions  and  tracery, 
the  glass  painters  were  obliged  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  architecture,  and,  to  use  a  vulgar  saying,  "  to  cut  their  coat 
according  to  their  cloth:"  the  divisions  of  a  window  were  rightly 
considered  as  separating  one  light  from  another,  and  their 
designs  confined  each  to  its  own  light,  the  mullions  being  the 
frame.  It  was  only  in  later  times  that  this  rule  was  departed 
from,  and  without  a  satisfactory  result — e.  g.^  in  the  windows  of 
King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge.  But  there  are  high  autho- 
rities of  a  different  opinion.  In  the  early  designs,  the  figures 
are  formal  and  grotesque,  the  lead  forming  a  hard  outline  like 
that  of  a  picture  before  filled  up  with  colour.  Yet,  with  all 
this,  the  work  is  so  managed  by  contrasts,  and  by  the  effect  of 
light  glass  interspersed  judiciously  with  the  dark,  as  to  afford 
the  utmost  harmony  of  colour,  without  detracting  from  archi- 
tectural effect.  The  glass  was  evidently  made,  and  intended  to 
be  made,  subsidiary  and  auxiliary  to  the  stone-work. 

This  is  another  fundamental  rule,  which  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  examples: — The  five  sister  windows  at  York 
— would  they  be  improved  by  being  filled  with  dark  medallions  ? 
Surely  not.  What  was  the  object  of  the  architect  when  he 
designed  these  windows?  To  produce  the  finest  lancets  in 
Christendom :  in  which  he  succeeded.  What  the  aim  of  the 
glass-stainer.?  To  set  them  off  to  the  best  advantage.  We 
may  suppose  him  considering  how  this  was  to  be  accomjjlished. 
By  avoiding  a  pattern  which  would  distract  the  eye  in  measuring 
those  graceful  shafts,  or  a  tint  which  would  obscure  the  mould- 
ings— by  giving  sufficient  colour  to  cheer  the  monotony  of  a 
large  expanse  of  light.  The  windows  are  on  the  north  side  of 
the  church,  where  there  is  no  sunshine,  yet  requiring  light:  a 
grisaille  pattern  is  chosen,  sufficiently  distinct  to  prevent  the 
appearance  of  negligence — a  grey,  gentle  as  the  guinea-fowl's 
wing,  tender  as  the  lichens  on  the  rock,  enlivened  by  red,  blue, 
and  yellow,  very  sparingly  introduced,  and  a  silvery  border  next 
the  stone-work,  defined  enough  to  guide  the  eye  upwards,  so  as 
fully  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  whole  design. 

In  making  a  design  for  the  east  window  of  Lincoln,  care 
should  betaken  not  to  overload  the  lancet-lights  with  medallions 
and  figures.  Grisaille,  with  colour  sparingly  introduced, 
would  best  preserve  the  effect  of  height ;  the  want  of  which, 
in    proportion    to    its    width,    is    the    defect    of  the    Angel 
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choir.  The  upper  portion  of  the  window,  being  wholly  geome- 
trical and  of  heavy  stone-work,  would  require  plenty  of  silver 
next  the  stone-work,  arranged  in  circlets.  The  upper  part  of 
the  east  window  at  Dorchester,  Oxon,  lately  restored  and  filled 
with  glass  by  O'Connor,  fails  in  effect  for  want  of  attention  to 
this  important  particular. 

Another  example  is — the  western  window  of  York;  w^hich  is 
admirably  adapted  to  throw  a  flood  of  golden  light  doAvn  the 
nave  when  illumined  by  the  setting  sun.  Colour  there  is  in 
abundance,  but  not  so  as  to  produce  gloom,  which  w^ould  have 
been  out  of  place  in  a  part  used  for  processions. 

The  circle  in  the  north  transept  of  Lincoln  Minster:  this  is 
an  early  geometrical  window,  and  the  glass  of  the  same  date. 
The  larger  circles  are  filled  with  groups  and  borders,  the  smaller 
on  the  outer  rim  with  single  figures  and  borders.  The  prevalent 
colours  are  violet  and  red,  and  the  geometrical  character  is 
preserved  throughout  by  the  introduction  of  silver  quatrefoils 
and  circlets.  Every  portion  of  this  remarkable  window  deserves 
close  inspection.  The  figures  are  stiff',  compared  wath  the 
flowing  pattern  in  the  borders  of  the  smaller  circles* — a  pattern 
which  has  been  attempted  in  modern  glass,  but  never  exactly 
copied  in  its  proportions  and  boldness.  The  silver  quatrefoils 
in  the  smaller  apertures  of  this  window  should  not  be  passed 
over;  for  it  is  by  studying  closely  the  minute  details  of  ancient 
windows,  and  more  especially  such  a  first-class  example  as  this, 
that  modern  artists  may  hope  to  improve.  The  violet  in  this 
window  may  be  compared  to  what  we  see  in  some  sorts  of  old 
china  mingled  with  a  kind  of  Etruscan  red;  and  there  appears 
to  be  some  sympathy  in  these  two  colours,  which  makes  their 
combination  peculiarly  harmonious.  I  have  never  seen  it  in 
modern  glass ;  but  have  observed  that,  w^hen  blue  and  a  red,  like 
that  above  named,  are  placed  near  each  other  in  a  drapery,  the 
tint,  when  the  sight  is  fixed  upon  some  spot  near  them,  is  violet; 
modern  blue  and  red,  on  the  contrary,  combine  into  a  disagree- 
able lilac.  To  judge  of  the  harmony  of  two  colours,  the  sight 
should  not  be  actually  upon  them,  but  near  them.  To  half 
close  the  eye,  is  a  good  method  of  testing  the  efliciency  of  a 
stained  window.  If  the  harmony  of  the  colours  be  improved, 
the  window  is  too  glaring:  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  become 
dull  and  indistinct,  it  is  nearer  to  perfection ;  for  we  do  not 
usually  look  at  beauty  through  a  veil.  This  window  owes  its 
beauty  to  its  colour — to  the  skilful  way  in  which  the  silvery 

*  The  roof  of  this  transept  has  been  adorned  with  painting.  Two  circles,  much 
like  those  in  this  window,  may  be  yet  seen  through  the  whitewash  in  the  south 
transept,  next  the  great  tower  arch;  a  pattern  is  also  to  be  traced  in  the  north  and 
south  aisles  of  the  nave.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  whitewash  between  the 
ribs  of  the  vaulting  was  removed,  and  the  original  patterns  restored. 
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white  is  introduced,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  geometrical 
character  of  the  stone-work — and  to  the  exceeding  good  quality 
of  the  glass. 

Below  this  window  are  several  small  lancets,  filled  with 
hvo-wnish  ffrisaiUe :  though  very  imperfect,  they  are  instructive 
as  studies.  Further  below  are  two  lancets — one  filled  with 
angels  playing  upon  instruments;  the  other,  commonly  called 
"the  Freemasons'  Window."  The  glass  of  the  former  is  said 
to  have  originally  been  in  the  west  window  of  the  nave.  It  is 
later  than  the  window  in  which  it  now  is.  The  drawing  of  the 
figures  is  good,  and  the  running  pattern  ending  in  trefoils,  which 
interlaces  itself  among  the  figures,  is  admirable,  and  coeval 
with  the  glass  still  remaining  in  the  upper  part  of  the  west 
window,  which  is  evidently  in  its  original  position.  This  angel 
window  has  now  some  holes  in  it,  and  others  have  been  filled 
with  vile  modern  stuff",  especially  two  patches  of  dark  colour, 
which  have  been  placed  on  the  breasts  of  two  of  the  angels.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  this  valuable  glass  will  be  no  longer  neglected.* 

If,  at  any  future  time,  the  western  window  should  be  filled 
with  modern  glass,  this  portion  of  the  original  should  be 
copied,  and  the  small  pieces  still  remaining  in  the  upper  part 
be  cleaned  and  carefully  replaced.  It  is  unpardonable  to  pick 
out  original  glass,  and  replace  it  with  modern.  The  true  way 
is  to  preserve  the  old,  and  endeavour  to  make  modern  to  corre- 
spond with  it. 

Remnants  of  the  canopies  are  left  in  some  of  the  windows  in 
the  Stamford  churches  and  in  the  Trollope  chantry  at  Uffing- 
ton,  sufficient  to  furnish  guides  in  makings  designs  for  new 
windows:  but  modern  artists  are  apt  in  vanity  to  fancy  they 
can  improve  upon  the  old  glass;  and  it  is  one  of  many  proofs 
how  fashion  tyrannizes  over  art,  that  a  new  window,  however 
defective,  is  more  looked  at  and  admired  (simply  because  it  is 
new)  than  an  old  one  judiciously  repaired.  I  have  been  led  to 
make  these  observations,  because  there  are  still  existing  in 
many  churches  small  fragments  of  ancient  glass  in  their  original 
position,  which  ought  to  be  preserved,  and,  if  needful,  taken 
out,  cleaned,  and  replaced.  If  members  of  our  Architectural 
Societies  would  take  the  trouble  to  trace  them  through  pa^^er 
accurately  and  colour  the  tracings,  it  would  be  a  great  assist- 
ance to  those  who  are  really  desirous  of  advancing  the  art. 
Modern  artists  should  always  work  with  specimens  of  old  glass 
before  them ;  without  this,  they  can  never  get  the  manner  and 
handling  of  the  old  masters.  This  may  be  done  without  a 
servile  copying,  like  the  Chinese  tailor  Avho  copied  the  patches 

*  Bell,  of  Bristol,  has  restored  the  east  window  of  that  cathedral  with  care  and 
judgment,  and  is  capable  of  restoring  individual  figures  in  a  creditable  manner. 
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of  the  old  coat  in  the  new  one ;  but,  original  genius  being 
scarce,  it  is  the  only  safe  course. 

The  Freemasons'  window  has  some  very  admirable  work ; 
but  why  so  called,  I  know  not,  except  as  having  interlacing 
triangles  and  circles,  which  I  do  not  believe  to  have  had  any 
reference  to  fi'eemasonry  or  its  craft. 

We  now  come  to  the  south  circle  at  Lincoln.  This  window 
is  somewhat  flamboyant  in  its  character,  and  I  think  coeval  with 
the  western  windows,  which  approach  the  perpendicular  cha- 
racter. However  this  may  be,  the  glass  which  has  originally 
filled  the  circular  window  is  identical  with  that  which  remains 
in  the  head  of  the  western  window;  and  both  are  in  their 
original  position :  that  in  the  circle  is  in  the  rim  on  the  left  and 
lower  side.  The  pattern  is  a  trefoil  running  on  a  dark  choco- 
late ground,  which  has  probably  been  varied,  as  in  the  western 
window,  with  blue  and  red.  The  stalks  of  the  trefoil  run  next 
the  stone  work,  and,  were  the  whole  in  its  original  state,  the 
effect  would  be  brilliant:  at  present,  the  fragments,  mixed 
without  any  order,  are  so  jumbled  together  with  the  stone  work, 
that  the  tracery  is  greatly  obscured.  It  would  be  a  noble 
undertaking  for  an  artist,  to  fill  this  magnificent  circle  with  glass 
made  to  match  that  small  traditionary  remnant,  which  tells  the 
history  of  its  former  splendour. 

The  small  lancets  below  are  very  effective,  and  apparently 
original.  One,  a  mortuary  window,*  is  worthy  of  careful  study ; 
the  borders  also  are  very  fine.  The  silver  glass  in  these 
windows  is  confined  to  the  centres,  and  this  was  probably  often 
the  case  in  small  lancets.  The  iron  work  of  a  window,  when 
original,  is  a  key  to  the  style  of  glass  which  formerly  filled  it. 
The  first  window  on  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  next  the  chapel 
contains  the  old  iron  work,  the  design  of  which  is  good.  It  is 
instructive  to  contrast  the  rich  lancets  in  the  transept  with  the 
new  window  by  Wailes  in  the  nave ;  its  dull,  heavy  effect  for 
want  of  silver  white  is  very  perceptible  ;  but,  of  course,  the  new 
window  is  seen  to  great  disadvantage  from  the  glare  of  plain 
glass  on  either  side  and  around  it.f  At  present,  this  fact  does  not 
appear  to  have  reached  the  minds  of  all ;  for  it  is  only  a  year 
ago,  that,  on  going  into  the  minster,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a 
labourer  on  a  high  ladder  with  a  bucket  of  water  and  a  house- 
maid's brush,  scrubbing  and  washing  clean  the  glass  of  a  window 
next  to  the  lancets  in  the  south  transept,  thereby  destroying 
the  effect  of  the  neighbouring  windows,  which  are  of  stained 
glass.  The  great  architects  of  the  choir  of  York  and 
the  angel   choir  at  Lincoln,  obscured  the   clerestory  windows 

*  I  think,  by  the  arms,  to  a  Burghersh. 

f  If  the  county  families  would  each  take  a  window  and  fill  it  with  stained  glass, 
the  nave  of  Lincoln  would  not  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom. 
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with  stone  screen  work,  the  better  to  set  off  their  eastern 
windows:  a  proof  how  common  sense  and  reason  assist  art; 
but,  doubtless,  the  worthy  man  who  was  perilling  his  neck  in 
this  lustration,  considered  it  a  labour  of  love,  like  the  white- 
washing a  groined  roof,  the  black  smutting  of  a  Purbeck  shaft, 
or  the  chiselling  off  a  whole  stringcourse  as  hath  been  dex- 
trously  performed  by  an  Ecclesiastical  Commission  architect  at 
Ripon ;  truly,  a  Camden  Society  was  much  wanted,  though  it 
has  occasionally  stirred  the  bile  of  precarious  tempers,  and 
disturbed  the  serenity  of  negligent  repose. 

The  windows  in  the  apse  at  Westminster  Abbey,  although 
not  entirely  original,  are  good  illustrations  of  the  effect  of 
silver ;  as  are  the  large  new  windows  in  the  south  transept  of 
the  want  of  it.  This  last  work  is  a  failure.  Princely  patronage 
did  little  for  it.  The  figures,  drawn  after  the  modern  German 
style,  are  far  too  regular  and  smooth  to  be  effective.  The 
superabundance  of  red  and  parroquet  colour  is  distressing  when 
a  bright  sun  is  shining  behind  it.  The  figures  in  the  circle 
radiate,  like  minnows  round  a  bait,  only  with  their  feet  instead 
of  heads  to  the  centre,  the  lower  ones  of  course  with  their  heads 
downwards.  This  window  may  be  termed  a  wheel  of  torture, 
a  martyrdom  of  saints ;  nothing  but  an  immense  gathering  of 
London  smoke  can  ever  tone  it  down.  Any  one  may  observe 
how  much  Willement's  windows  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
Temple  Church  are  improved  by  that  process.  It  is  the  bold 
black  shading  and  hatching  which  makes  old  work  so  effective, 
like  the  rude  etchings  of  Albert  Durer.  The  weather  stains  on 
white  glass  should  always  be  left,  and  old  dusky  quarries 
preserved.  The  people  of  Hull  have  shown  their  good  taste, 
in  letting  them  remain,  in  the  magnificent  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  which  they  have  so  well  restored.  In  reglazing,  the 
diamond  quarry  is  always  to  be  preferred.  Every  one  must 
observe  the  bad  effect  of  the  squares  at  Westminster. 

Having  made  these  few  remarks  on  glass  staining,  I  pass  on, 
in  conclusion,  to  the  last  most  important  point — the  quality  and 
texture  of  the  glass.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  modern  artists 
have  much  excuse  for  their  defects,  in  the  inferiority  of  the 
substance  itself.  Modern  glass  is  generally  like  green  ice  ;  but, 
even  when  clearest,  it  has  none  of  that  horny  tough  texture,  nor 
that  opal,  mother-of-pearl  tint  when  broken,  which  is  observable 
in  old  glass.  Artists  are  aware  of  this,  and  try  to  produce 
effect  by  dirtying  the  glass  with  some  opaque  colour  ;  but  this 
makes  it  like  ground  glass  coloured  with  bistre.  Faces  look 
like  those  of  gipsies  or  clowns  smeared  with  brick  dust.  The 
ancient  reds,  blues,  and  greens,  are  all  cloudy  and  rich,  com- 
pared with  the  modern.  The  difference  may  be  compared  to 
that  between  silk  and  cotton  velvet,  real  jewels  and  paste.     Mr. 
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Powell's  manufacture  is  worthy  of  commendation,  and  I  know 
no  one  who  has  come  nearer  to  the  ancient  specimens ;  but  there 
is  still  a  texture,  such  as  is  seen  in  molten  substances,  which 
gives  a  manufactured  look,  like  cast  as  compared  with  wrought 
iron.  But  it  is  far  more  easy  to  find  fault  than  to  prescribe  a 
remedy.  I  see  no  likelihood  of  our  attemps  being  successful, 
without  constant  experiments  based  on  facts.  The  study,  there- 
fore, of  mediaeval  history  will  be  our  best  guide.  If  we  could 
discover  the  localities  from  whence  our  ancestors  obtained  their 
materials  for  glass,  the  nature  of  their  melting  houses,  how  they 
rolled  it  out,  &c.,*  we  might  improve  manufacture.  At  the 
back  of  the  ruins  of  the  monastic  buildings  of  Rivaux  Abbey, 
lies  a  large  mass  of  burnt  material,  evidently  the  refuse  of  a 
glass-house.  If  it  belonged  to  the  abbey  (and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  there  has  been  such  a  manufactory  since  the 
dissolution),  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  they  would  not 
make  glass  for  windows  as  well  as  for  bottles.  If  so,  it  may  be 
that  they  obtained  their  material  from  the  neighbourhood.  Some 
of  this  glass  is  being  tested,  but  I  have  not  heard  the  result.  A 
geologist  might  inform  us  whether  the  materials  for  glass  are 
to  be  found  there,  or  any  material  which  might  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  what  is  now  used :  such  information  would  be 
valuable.  I  cannot  conclude  without  hoping  all  members  of 
Architectural  Societies  will  pay  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
note  the  result  of  their  observation,  and  report  it  at  their 
meetings:  be  it  ever  so  trifling,  it  may  lead  to  some  discovery ; 
for  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  modern  attempts  at  glass 
making  and  staining  are  very  far  from  being  such  as  should 
satisfy  us. 

My  own  knowledge  of  Stained  Glass  is  very  limited ;  but  I 
subjoin  a  list  of  places  where  there  are  specimens  worthy  of 
examination: — Canterbury  Cathedral — Nettlested,  Kent — York 
Minster — York  Churches — Bolton  Percy — Beverley  Minster 
(east  window) — Ripon — Bolton  Priory  —  Rither— Nunb urn- 
holme — Lincoln  Minster  —  Stamford — Newark  —  Tattershall  — 
Carlton  Scroope  —  Coates  —  Barnack  —  UfBngton  —  Casterton 
Parva — Gloucester  —  Tewkesbury — Malvern  —  Bredon — Fair- 
ford — Bristol — Winchester — Christchurch — Southwell  Minster 
— Westminster  Abbey — Salisbury- — Dorchester,  Oxon — Lich- 
field— Peterborough — Ely.  The  glass  at  Oxford  is  curious,  a 
great  deal  of  it  late,  and  clearly  showing  that  the  attempts  to  make 
pictures  alone,  without  reference  to  architectural  effect,  and  the 
stone  work  of  the  windows,  will  always  fail.  The  older  glass 
at  Merton,  All  Souls',  New  College,  and  St.  Peter's,  and  scraps 
in  other  churches,  deserve  careful  inspection. 

*  Since  writing  this,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  most  instructive 
lecture  on  staining  glass,  from  Mr.  Winston,  \\'hose  researches  deserve  the  thanks 
of  all  ecclesiologists. 
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On  Loiu-Side  Windoios.  Read  at  the  joint  Meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Societies  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Northampton,  held  at  Stamford,  May  2*2,  1850. 
By  Frederic  Pyndar  Lowe,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Saltfletby  All 
Saints,  Lincolnshire. 

No  one  can  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  pursuit  in  fur- 
therance of  which  we  have  met  together  this  day,  without  being 
struck  by  the  peculiarity  on  which  it  is  my  present  intention  to 
oifer  a  few  remarks.  I  know  of  no  part  of  this  country  in 
which  in  some  church  or  other  there  will  not  be  found  either 
towards  the  western  end  of  the  chancel,  or  in  some  part  of  the 
nave  or  aisle,  a  window  or  aperture  placed  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  ground,  so  that  in  most  cases  the  head  of  it  does 
not  rise  much  higher  than  the  sill  of  the  other  windows.  The 
causes  which  induced  this  peculiarity  have  been  investigated 
with  much  care  and  attention  by  ecclesiologists,  but  so  far  as 
regards  the  settlement  of  the  point  in  question,  with  no  satis- 
factory result.  Such  researches,  however,  have  not  been  with- 
out their  value :  a  great  amount  of  archaeological  learning  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  question,  and  like  the  treasure 
hidden  in  the  field,  in  the  fable,  greater  profit  has  accrued 
from  the  learned  investigations  and  speculations  to  which  it 
has  given  rise,  than  would  have  arisen  from  the  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  question  itself.  Before,  however,  we  proceed  to 
examine  the  various  theories  which  have  been-  advanced,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  date,  and  to  describe  some 
of  the  peculiarities,  as  well  of  form  as  of  situation,  of  these 
low-side  windows,  or,  as  they  have  been  technically  termed, 
lychnoscopes.  The  date  of  the  great  majority  of  these  win- 
dows must  be  assigned  to  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies. Some  few  may  be  found  of  Norman  date,  as  at  North 
Hinksey,  near  Oxford,  and  St.  Giles,  Northampton;  and  there 
is  one  with  long  and  short  work  in  the  jambs  at  Castor  church, 
near  Peterborough,  though,  I  believe,  we  are  not  justified  in 
inferring  from  thence  that  it  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  workmanship. 
They  may  also  be  traced  through  the  architecture  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  down  to  the 
eve  of  the  Reformation.  They  exhibit  every  variety  in  their 
form,  sometimes  being  of  a  plain  oblong  shape,  with  the  edge 
chamfered  on  the  outside;  sometimes  they  resemble  single- 
light  windows,  either  plain  or  cusped,  and  partaking  of  the 
architectural  characteristics  of  the  period  to  which  they  belong; 
sometimes  the  westernmost  window  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
chancel  has  its  sill  lowered  to  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
the  ground,  and  a  transom  runs  across  the  window  at  about  the 
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height  of  the  sill  of  the  other  windows.  The  aperture  in 
question  is  generally  blocked  with  masonry,  but  sometimes 
exhibits  traces  of  a  grating,  and  of  having  been  closed  with  a 
shutter.  No  instances  have  been  found  which  can  be  proved 
to  have  been  originally  glazed,  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
fenced  by  a  grating  of  iron  on  the  outside,  and  closed  by  an 
oaken  shutter  on  hinges  within.  The  hooks  are  very  generally 
found,  and  the  oaken  shutter  remains  in  many  instances.  The 
sill  of  this  opening  generally  seems  to  have  been  adapted  for  a 
seat,  and  in  some  instances,  as  at  Elsfield,  Oxfordshire,  a  stone 
desk  has  been  found  in  connexion  with  it.  Sometimes  two  of 
these  windows  occur  on  each  side  of  the  chancel,  or  sometimes 
two  on  one  side,  in  which  case  one  will  generally  be  found  of 
later  date  than  the  other,  and  in  general  where  we  find  them  in 
early  walls  and  under  early  windows,  they  will  appear  to  be 
insertions  of  a  later  date.  Where  these  windows  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  church,  it  has  been  remarked  that  they  are  gene- 
rally near  a  chantry  altar,  and  it  has  also  been  observed  that 
squints,  or  hagioscopes,  as  they  are  now  termed,  very  often  ter- 
minate near  these  windows,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  chantry  altar  from  them.  There  is  a 
beautiful  one  at  the  back  of  the  piscina  in  the  chancel  of 
Bredon  church,  Worcestershire,  of  Decorated  date.  Perhaps 
the  richest  specimens  are  those  at  Raydon  in  Suffolk,  engraved 
in  Brandon's  Analysis,  and  at  Whitwell,  Rutlandshire,  a  two- 
light  window,  with  a  quatrefoil  in  the  head ;  both  which 
examples  may  be  referred  to  the  fourteenth  century.* 

Before  I  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  wish  to  notice  more 
particularly  a  few  windows  of  this  class,  to  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  hereafter.  First  of  these,  I  would  mention 
one  in  La  Sainte  Chapelle,  at  Paris — a  building  attached  to 
the  Palace  of  Justice — which  consists  of  a  double  chapel,  one 
above  the  other:  that  on  the  upper  floor  contains  one  of  these 
low-side  windows,  very  near  the  floor :  the  other  windows  are 
very  large  and  occupy  nearly  the  whole  wall,  and  are  filled 
with  stained  glass.  I  believe  this  is  the  only  window  of  this 
kind  that  has  been  observed  in  France :  it  is  glazed  with  white 
glass,  but  1  believe  not  original,  and  closed  with  a  wooden 
shutter  on  the  inside.  La  Sainte  Chapelle  was  built  by  St. 
Louis  in  1248.     It  is  believed  that  this  building  furnished  the 

*  Low-side  windows  occur  in  the  following  churches  within  the  operations  of 
the  two  Societies: — Lincolnshire:  Aslackby,  Bracebridge,  South  Carlton,  Caythorpe, 
Clee,  Covenham  St.  Mary,  West  Deeping,  Friskney,  Fulbeck,  Greatford,  Haceby, 
Haconby,  Helpringham,  Honington,  Kirton-in-Lindsey,  Newton,  Ropsley,  Rusking- 
ton,  Sempringhani,  Syston,  Thornton  Curtis,  Thurlby,  Uffington,  Wellingore, 
Weston,  St.  Mary-le- Wigford,Wykeham  Chapel.  Rutlandshire :  Essendine,  South 
LufFenham,  Whissendine,  Whitwell.  Northamptonshire:  Aldwinkle,  Floor,  Harle- 
stoiie,  Ufford.  Many  more  might,  no  doubt,  be  added  to  this  list.  Vide  Eccle- 
siologist,  new  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  65;  and  Archceological  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  314. 
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model  for  four  double  chapels  of  similar  design  in  England — 
viz.,  Prior  Crauden's  chapel,  in  the  conventual  buildings  at 
Ely ;  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  now  destroyed ;  the  chapel 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  which  has  been  completely  altered  by  Inigo 
Jones ;  and  Ely  chapel  in  Holborn,  which  is  desecrated  and 
mutilated.  Of  these,  the  only  one  that  remains  in  anything 
like  an  unmutilated  state  is  Prior  Crauden's  chapel,  and  there, 
at  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  we  find 
the  low-side  window,  in  the  form  of  a  single-light  Decorated 
window,  very  near  the  floor  of  the  upper  chapel  :  the  building 
is  dated  about  1325. 

In  the  chapel  attached  to  the  solar  or  upper  chamber  of 
Little  Wenham  Hall,  near  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk,  there  is  also  a 
small  lancet  in  a  similar  position.  The  date  of  this  building 
is  about  12C)0,  and  it  is  remarkable  as  the  earliest  known  spe- 
cimen of  brickwork,  not  Roman  brick,  in  England.  The  window 
in  this  case  is  very  near  the  floor  of  the  chapel,  but  as  that  is 
raised  one  story,  it  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ground  outside.  The  chapel  at  Temple  Balsall,  Warwickshire — 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  Geometrical  Decorated — has  a  pecu- 
liarity of  arrangement  about  the  centre  window  on  the  south 
side :  this  is  a  large  window  of  three  lights,  which  are  brought 
down  below  the  level  of  the  sill  of  the  other  windows,  but  yet 
do  not  seem  to  approach  within  five  or  six  feet  of  the  gro^md : 
on  the  inside,  there  is  a  sort  of  platform,  approached  by  steps, 
to  give  access  to  this  window:  a  transom  runs  across  the 
three  lights  at  the  level  of  the  sill  of  the  other  windows:  I 
may  add,  this  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  of  three-light 
lychnoscopes.  In  the  beautiful  Decorated  chancel  of  St.  Mary, 
Car  Colston,  near  Bingham,  Notts,  is  a  window  which  ought, 
I  believe,  to  be  referred  to  this  class.  All  the  other  north  and 
south  windows  in  the  chancel  are  very  fine,  large,  and  lofty 
three-light  windows,  set  at  a  considerable  height  in  the  wall ; 
but,  at  the  western  end  of  the  south  side,  just  west  of  the 
priest's  door,  occurs  a  very  small  two-light  window,  with  a 
square  head  and  Decorated  tracery,  entirely  out  of  proportion 
with  the  other  windows,  though  on  the  same  level  with  them. 
I  cannot  say  whether  the  glazing  is  original,  or  whether  there 
are  traces  of  a  shutter,  but  the  marked  peculiarity  of  this 
window,  as  compared  with  the  others,  leads  me  to  refer  it  to 
the  class  which  I  am  mentioning. 

In  Addlethorpe  church,  near  Skegness,  Lincolnshire,  is  a  very 
remarkable  feature :  the  church  consists  at  present  of  a  nave 
and  aisles,  tower,  and  south  porch,  (the  chancel  having  been 
pulled  down,)  of  very  rich  Gothic  character,  late  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  clerestory  is  composed  of  three-light  windows, 
with  Perpendicular  tracery,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  clere- 
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story,  on  each  side,  there  is  an  oblong  opening  now  blocked 
with  masonry,  but  resembling,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  in  every- 
thing except  position,  the  windows  in  question.  In  Winchester 
College  Chapel,  one  of  the  lights  of  a  three-light  window  on 
the  south  side,  near  the  screen,  is  divided  by  a  transom,  arched 
underneath.  The  light  is  now  blocked  by  a  buttress,  built  on 
the  outside  some  time  after  the  chapel,  but  the  hinges  of  the 
shutter  which  closed  it  still  remain.  This  opening  is  about 
ten  feet  from  the  ground,  both  within  and  without.  The  next 
window  that  I  shall  describe  is  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Othery,  near  Bridgewater.  In  the  usual  place,  in  the  chancel, 
is  a  two-light  window,  late  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  one  light 
of  this  window  is  transomed,  and  the  part  below  the  transom 
opens  with  a  shutter,  and  is  fenced  by  a  grating  on  the  outside. 
A  buttress  has  been  built  in  a  diagonal  line,  so  as  to  screen  this 
window,  but  the  part  opposite  the  aperture  I  have  mentioned  is 
pierced  with  an  oblong  opening,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  direct  com- 
munication through  the  buttress  with  the  window.  The  last 
that  I  shall  mention  is  the  only  one  that  has  as  yet  been  found 
in  domestic  architecture.  Under  the  window  of  a  hall  of  a 
house,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  Sutton  Courtenay,  Berk- 
shire, is  a  square  opening,  filled  with  Decorated  tracery,  differing 
in  no  respect  from  the  general  form  of  low- side  windows,  except 
in  being  placed  in  a  secular  apartment.  Of  the  windows  which 
I  have  here  described,  the  four  first,  those  of  La  Sainte  Chapelle, 
Ely,  Little  Wenham  Hall,  and  Temple  Balsall,  are  peculiar  in 
being  raised  a  considerable  height  above  the  ground  on  the 
outside,  while  they  are  near  the  level  of  the  floor  on  the  inside. 
The  three  next,  those  at  Car  Colston,  Addlethorpe,  and  Win- 
chester College,  are  raised  some  height  above  the  surface  both 
inside  and  out.  The  two  at  Winchester  and  Othery  are  pecu- 
liar in  having  only  a  compartment  of  one  light  set  apart  for 
this  purpose.  The  last,  at  Sutton  Courtenay,  is  not  otherwise 
remarkable  than  as  occurring  in  domestic  architecture,  and 
therefore  cannot  have  been  used  for  any  ecclesiastical  purpose. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  various  theories  which 
have  been  put  forward  on  this  subject.  When  attention  was 
first  drawn  towards  them,  it  was  not  known  that  any  existed 
raised  to  a  height  above  the  ground,  and  therefore  the  theories 
as  to  their  use  have  in  general  rested  on  the  supposition  of  their 
having  been  made  a  means  of  communication  between  the 
inside  of  the  church  and  the  outside. 

The  first  theory  that  I  shall  notice  is  that  put  forward  by 
the  Cambridge  Camden  Society — that  they  were  intended  to 
enable  persons  to  watch  the  paschlight,  or  the  light  placed  in 
the  Easter  sepulchre  from  Good  Friday  to  Easter  Sunday, 
without  entering  the  church,  and  that  hence  they  have  received 
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the  name,  by  which  they  are,  perhaps,  most  commonly  known, 
lychnoscopes.  As,  however,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  great 
majority  of  instances  did  not  command  a  view  of  the  Easter 
sepulchre,  nor  look  tow^ards  the  eastern  end  of  the  chancel,  this 
theory  has  been  given  up  by  its  originators. 

The  second  theory  is  that  of  Mr.  Paley,  set  forth  in  his 
Manual  of  Gothic  Architecture ;  wherein  he  quotes  a  passage 
from  Martene  de  Antiquis  Ecclesice  ritibus,  (lib.  1,  cap.  4,  art.  6, 
sec.  7,)  which  refers  to  some  sect  of  hermits,  who,  not  to  mix 
with  the  congregation  in  general,  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
their  offerings  through  a  window\  As,  however,  that  window 
was  the  window  of  the  oratory,  and  not  the  window  of  the 
church,  this  theory  seems  to  rest  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
passage  in  question. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  they  were  meant  for  lepers,  or 
persons  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church,  to  communicate  at,  in 
place  of  joining  the  congregation  ;  and  a  fresco  painting  is 
referred  to  in  Eton  College  Chapel,  where  the  sacrament  is 
represented  as  being  administered  to  the  son  of  a  Jew  through 
an  a23erture,  w^hich  seems  to  resemble  these  windows ;  and  at 
Bibury,  Gloucestershire,  is  a  low  narrow  window  in  the  chancel 
still  called  "  the  leper's  window."  I  must  confess,  however,  that 
I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  local  tradition,  and  indeed, 
if  I  did,  the  tradition  on  the  subject  is  by  no  means  uniform. 
The  position,  too,  of  several  of  these  windows  induces  me  to 
reject  this,  which  has  been  usually  called  the  Eucharistic  theory. 
1  cannot  imagine  that  the  architects  of  La  Sainte  Chapelle  and 
Prior  Crauden's  Chapel,  would  have  placed  a  window  for  this 
purpose  in  the  upper  story  of  the  double  chapel  they  were 
building,  when  it  might  have  been  much  more  conveniently 
placed  in  the  lower  story  of  the  same  building ;  nor  can  I  think 
that  the  low-side  window  in  Little  Wenham  Hall,  which  is 
raised  so  high  above  the  ground,  could  have  been  meant  for  this 
use,  especially  as  the  parish  church  of  the  same  date  is  standing 
within  an  hundred  yards,  and  has  one  of  these  windows  on 
each  side  of  the  chancel.  These  windows  were  also  generally 
protected  by  a  strong  grating,  and  though  where  communion  in 
both  kinds  w^as  not  permitted,  this  grating  would  not  form  an 
impossible  barrier  to  the  transmission  of  the  consecrated  wafer, 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  such  an  obstacle  should  be  need- 
lessly interposed.  I  certainly  cannot  pretend  to  explain  away 
the  fresco  in  Eton  College  Chapel,  for  I  never  saw  it,  or  any 
copy  of  it,  and  it  is  now,  I  imagine,  no  longer  in  existence.  It 
must  be  left  among  the  many  inexplicable  difficulties  which 
beset  this  subject.  No  explanation  hitherto  suggested  com- 
pletely accounts  for  all  the  conditions  of  this  window,  but  I 
think  there  are  many  more  entitled  to  acceptance  than  this 
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which  we  are  considering.  Another  suggestion  is,  that  they 
were  meant  for  the  distribution  of  alms,  but  the  reasons  given 
for  rejecting  the  last  theory  apply  with  equal  force  to  this  one 
also. 

The  theory  which  has  been  received  with  far  the  greatest 
favour,  and  which  has  the  support  of  some  of  the  greatest 
names  in  ecclesiology,  is,  that  they  were  meant  to  serve  as  con- 
fessionals, and  that  they  are  illustrative  of  a  peculiar  usage  with 
reference  to  that  rite.  In  a  collection  of  letters  printed  for  the 
Camden  Society,  relative  to  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries, 
the  following  passages  occur  in  a  letter  from  Thomas  Bedyll, 
one  of  the  visitors  of  the  abbeys  to  Cromwell.  He  is  giving 
an  account  of  his  visitation  of  the  monks  of  Syon,  December  17, 
1534,  and  he  says,  "We  have  sequestered  Whitford  and  Littell 
(two  friars)  from  hering  of  the  lady's  confessions ;  and  we 
think  it  best  that  the  place  where  these  friars  have  been  wont 
to  hear  uttward  confessions  of  all  commers  at  certain  tymes  of 
the  yere  be  walled  up,  and  that  use  to  be  fordoen  for  ever,  for 
that  hering  of  uttward  confessions  hath  been  the  cause  of  much 
evyl,  and  of  much  treson,  which  hath  been  sowed  abrode  in  this 
mater  of  the  King's  title  and  marriage."  And  he  goes  on  further 
to  say,  "  We  purpose  this  afternoon,  or  els  to-morrow  mornyng, 
to  awaite  on  the  Kyng's  grace,  to  know  his  pleasir  in  everything, 
and  specially  touching  the  muring  up  of  the  houses  of  utter- 
ward  confessions." — MSS.  Cott.  Chop.,  E.  iv.,  fol.  109. 

These  passages  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
practice  called  uttward  confession,  which  was  practised  by  the 
friars  in  their  own  monasteries ;  and  the  windows  we  are  now 
investigating  are  considered  to  afford  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  this  practice  in  parish  churches.  Uttward  confession  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  hearing  of  the  confession  of  the  penitent, 
through  an  aperture  in  the  wall  of  a  church,  or  other  building 
appropriated  to  that  purpose, — i.e.,  the  friar  in  the  inside  of 
the  church  listened  through  this  window  to  the  confession  of 
the  penitent  on  the  outside,  and,  without  ever  seeing  or  knowing 
anything  about  him,  gave  him  absolution  and  dismissed  him. 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  practice  is  supposed  to  have  ever 
obtained  among  the  parochial  clergy;  but  these  windows  in  the 
parish  churches  are  supposed  to  have  been  placed  there  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  friars  in  their  journeys  through  the 
country. 

This  explanation  certainly  accounts  for  the  seats  said  to  be 
found  in  these  windows,  and  it  is  said  that  in  some  instances  a 
stone  has  been  discovered  Dutside,  on  which  the  penitent  might 
kneel ;  and  if  we  conceive  that  this  hint  of  Bedyll  was  gene- 
rally acted  upon,  we  obtain  a  clue  to  the  reason  for  these 

o  2 
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windows  being  found  blocked  up  with  masonry  in  so  many 
instances. 

Now,  although  I  feel  the  most  sincere  respect  for  the  sup- 
porters of  this  theory,  and  willingly  ackno^Yledge  that  their 
ecclesiological  knowledge  far  surpasses  my  own,  yet,  as  I  have 
never  seen  any  passage  but  this  letter  of  Bedyll  brought  forw^ard 
in  proof  of  this  practice  of  uttward  confession,  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  this  theory  seems  to  me  to  have  been  advanced 
on  rather  insecure  grounds ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  this 
passage  of  Bedyll's  letter  necessarily  implies  any  such  practice. 

On  a  practice  enveloped  in  the  mist  of  three  hundred  years, 
it  is  well  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  caution  ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  passages  in  Bedyll's  letters  refer  to  the  practice 
mentioned  in  the  injunctions  of  the  Bishop  of  "  Coventre  and 
Lychefielde,"  anno  1538,  (printed  in  "Burnet's  History  of  the 
Reformation,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  141,  ed.  1715):  —  "Where  some 
frowarde  persons,  partly  for  malice  and  disdaine,  neglect  theyr 
curates  and  such  as  have  the  care  and  charge  of  their  soules, 
and  partly  to  cloke  and  hyde  their  lewde  and  naughtie  livinge, 
as  they  have  used  all  the  yere  before,  use  at  Lent  to  go  to  be 
confessed  to  the  fryers  and  such  other  religious  houses,;  there- 
fore, I  will  you  to  declare  and  shew  to  your  parishioners  that 
no  testimoniale  brought  from  any  of  them,  shall  stande  in  any 
effect."  We  learn  from  this  passage,  that  a  practice  very  gene- 
rally prevailed  of  persons  going,  especially  in  the  time  of  Lent, 
to  the  friars  to  confess  and  receive  absolution  previous  to 
attending  the  mass  at  Easter,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  believe 
the  letter  of  Bedyll  to  refer  to  the  same  practice,  a  practice  of 
persons  resorting  to  the  friars'  houses  for  confession,  instead  of 
to  their  paiish  churches,  and  that  the  expression,  "  at  certen 
tymes  of  the  yere,"  refers  more  especially  to  the  season  of  Lent. 
The  words,  "  muring  up  of  the  houses  of  uttward  confession," 
would  hardly  be  used  if  the  closing  up  of  a  window  were  the 
only  thing  meant,  but  would  rather  imply  the  shutting  up  some 
chambers  in  the  monastery,  which  had  been  abused  to  that 
purpose.  Whitford  and  Littell  were  the  confessors  for  the 
nunnery  at  Syon,  a  foundation  of  sixty-nuns  and  twenty-five 
monks,  of  whom  one  in  the  statutes  is  ordered  to  be  the  con- 
fessor of  the  nuns.  These  confessors,  in  addition  to  hearing 
the  confession  of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  gave  absolution  to 
all  comers  "  at  certen  tymes  of  the  yere,"  and  hence  I  should 
be  inclined  to  derive  the  words  "  uttward  confession,"  as 
meaning — extern,  alien,  foreign,  the  confession  of  strangers. 

Another  objection  to  the  theory  we  are  now  considering  is, 
that  a  considerable  number  of  these  windows  were  in  existence 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  friars  into  England.  The 
Dominicans  came  into  England  first  in  1219;  the  Franciscans 
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been  more  satisfactory  had  the  connexion  between  the  low-side 
windows  and  the  bell-gable  been  observed  in  any  number  of 
instances,  and  a  record  made  as  to  which  was  the  earliest  in 
point  of  date.  Such  an  investigation  of  their  comparative  date 
would  not  have  been  without  its  use,  and  I  regret  that  I  have 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  pursuing  the  inquiry. 

Lindwood's  gloss  on  the  constitution  quoted  above  is,  "  Non 
intelHgas  de  pluribus  campanis  illo  tempore  simul  pulsandis  in 
una  ecclesia,  quia  sufficit  unam  sonari,  sed  pluraliter  loquitur 
rcspectu  plurium  ecclesiarum — et  haec  pulsatio  fieri  debet  de 
campanis  illis  quae  longius  possunt  audiri,  quod  satis  patet  per 
rationem  quae  sequitur."  As  the  reason  given  is  that  quoted 
above,  that  people  at  a  distance  should  be  able  to  hear  the  bell, 
I  think  it  might  bear  a  question,  whether  one  of  the  great  bells 
was  not  meant  to  be  rung  then,  though  I  am  not  aware  that 
such  either  is  or  has  ever  been  the  practice.  The  date  of  the 
constitution,  1281,  may  also  be  deemed  to  present  another 
difficulty,  for  a  considerable  number  of  these  windows  must 
have  been  in  existence  many  years  before  it  was  made — how- 
ever the  usage,  very  probably,  be  deemed  to  have  existed 
previous  to  the  formal  notice  of  it  in  the  canon. 

The  windows  at  Car  Colston,  Winchester  College,  and 
Addlethorpe,  which  I  mentioned  as  being  raised  above  the 
ground  on  the  inside  as  w^ell  as  on  the  outside,  present  also 
some  difficulties  in  the  case  of  this  theory,  unless  we  imagine 
that  the  person  who  had  charge  of  the  bell  was  placed  on  a 
raised  platform,  or  in  some  instances  in  the  rood  loft.  Whilst 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  may  not  be  the  true  explana- 
tion— and  I  certainly  think  it  entitled  to  more  consideration 
than  any  I  have  previously  mentioned— the  occurrence  of  this 
window  in  a  house  of  the  fourteenth  century  at  Sutton  Courtenay, 
Berks,  leads  me  to  suspect  that  we  must  not  seek  an  elucidation 
of  this  peculiarity  in  the  rights  and  usages  of  the  church,  but 
rather  try  to  find  some  more  general  principle,  equally  appli- 
cable to  domestic  as  to  ecclesiastical  buildings. 

The  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived  is,  that  these  win 
dows  were  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  casements,  and 
that  they  were  made  use  of  for  any  purpose  to  which  casements 
might  be  applied.  The  windows  of  a  church,  especially  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  were  generally  set  so  high 
in  the  walls  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  persons  standing  on 
the  floor;  added  to  which,  at  that  time,  the  use  of  stained  glass 
became  common.  It  is  clear  that  no  casement  could  be  con- 
structed in  a  painted  glass  window;  for  the  form  of  the  case- 
ment would  interfere  materially  with  the  design  in  the  window; 
added  to  which,  the  risk  of  breakage  would  have  been  too 
serious  to  allow  such  an  arrangement  to  be  thought  of.     It  was, 
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therefore,  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  certainly,* 
and  it  may  be  for  some  other  reasons,  to  have  other  openings 
to  the  outer  air  unconnected  with  the  windows,  and  hence 
these  low-side  windows  were  introduced:  they  were  placed 
low,  in  order  to  be  within  reach  of  the  officers  in  the  church, 
so  that  they  might  regulate  the  admission  of  air,  and  also  that 
they  might  not  interfere  with  the  symmetrical  appearance  of 
the  painted  windows.  They  were  closed  with  a  shutter,  in 
order  that  when  not  in  use  they  might  not  interfere  with  the 
general  effect;  whilst  they  were  grated  instead  of  glazed,  for 
the  free  admission  of  air.  It  is  clear  that  this  explanation 
applies  to  all  the  examples  I  have  mentioned,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  church,  at  whatever  height  from  the  ground.  Those  that 
were  placed  conveniently  for  the  purpose  may  possibly  have 
been  used  for  some  of  the  purposes  which  have  been  suggested ; 
but  I  believe  that  the  primary  object  and  main  intention  of 
these  apertures  was  to  gain  that  communication  with  the  outer 
air  which  could  not  be  obtained  through  the  windows.  In  this 
way,  the  low-side  window  in  the  hall  at  Sutton  Courtenay 
receives  an  explanation.  The  house  having  been  built  by  the 
Courtenays,  to  whom  the  manor  then  belonged  (temp.  Edw.  I.), 
no  doubt  the  windows  were  filled  with  the  armorial  bearings  of 
that  great  and  illustrious  family,  and  therefore  the  low- side 
window  was  introduced  under  one  of  the  windows  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  casement. 

If  we  suppose  that  in  after  times  this  arrangement  Avas 
found  inconvenient,  we  obtain  a  clue  to  the  reason  why  these 
windows  are  so  generally  found  blocked  up,  and  also  why  their 
occurrence  in  the  later  period  of  Gothic  architecture  is  com- 
paratively rare. 

We  may  also,  in  two  of  the  examples  which  I  noticed,  trace 
a  gradual  approximation  to  the  modern  fashion  of  placing  a 
casement  in  a  window — viz.,  the  window  in  Winchester  College 
chapel,  which  is  now  blocked  up,  and  the  remarkable  one  at 
Othery,  near  Bridgewater.  In  both  these  cases,  we  find  part 
of  a  larger  window  set  apart,  as  it  were,  and  closed  with  a 
shutter.  At  Othery,  the  shutter  remains :  at  Winchester,  the 
hooks  on  which  it  hung  are  still  visible.  These  two  examples 
seem  to  me  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  aperture 
placed  by  itself  and  the  modern  casement,  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  window.  The  buttress  which  projects  diagonally  across 
the  window  at  Othery,  is  pierced  with  a  square  hole  corre- 
sponding to  the  casement,  which  has  given  rise  to  much  contro- 
versy, but  which  I  believe  to  have  been  simply  a  contrivance 
of  the  builder  when  he  placed  the  buttress  there  (for  I  believe 
the  buttress  was  an  after- thought),  to  prevent  the  window  from 

*  When  we  consider  the  quantity  of  incense  burnt  in  the  chancel,  some  con- 
trivance for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  seems  indispensable. 
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five  years  later,  in  1224.  Even  supposing  that  this  practice 
was  introduced  immediately  on  their  first  arrival,  there  are 
many  of  these  windows  which  must  have  been  in  existence 
prior  to  that  time.  Unluckily,  no  friars'  church  remains  in  a 
sufficiently  perfect  state  to  enable  us  to  state  with  confidence 
what  were  their  arrangements  for  confessions;  but  we  know 
that  they  had  general  powers  for  hearing  confessions  granted 
by  the  Pope,  which  they  exercised  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  parochial  clergy.  In  the  "  Defensorium  Curatorum  contra 
eos  qui  Privilegiatos  se  dicunt,"  (a  tract  written  by  Richard 
Fitz-Ralph,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  anno  1359,  against  the 
Mendicant  Friars,  on  this  very  point  of  their  interference  with 
the  parochial  clergy  about  confession,)  the  whole  argument 
turns  upon  the  parish  church  being  a  more  suitable  place  to 
confess  in  than  the  fratrum  oratorium.  Reference  is  also  made 
to  the  friars'  hearing  confession  in  private  houses;  but  no  refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  practice  of  uttward  confession,  as  under- 
stood by  the  supporters  of  the  theory  we  are  now  examining. 

I  certainly  cannot  suppose  that  had  so  great  an  abuse  of 
the  practice  of  confession  existed  then,  so  acute  and  bitter  an 
enemy  of  the  friars  would  have  omitted  to  take  notice  of  it; 
nor  have  I  been  able,  in  any  of  the  books  treating  of  confession 
which  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  consult,  to  trace  any  allusion 
to  this  practice.  In  the  Manipulus  Curatorum,  in  the  works  on 
confession  of  Antoninus,  Archbishop  of  Florence  from  1446  to 
1459,  himself  a  friar,  I  find  the  privileges  of  the  friars,  as  to 
the  hearing  of  confessions,  fully  insisted  upon  and  acknow- 
ledged, as  well  as  the  practice  of  confession  during  Lent;  and 
the  bulls  and  decretals  by  which  those  privileges  were  conferred 
and  those  jDractices  enforced,  are  constantly  mentioned:  but 
there  is  nothing  which  leads  us  to  infer  the  existence  of  any 
practice  like  this  of  uttward  confession.  In  addition  to  this,  I 
would  observe,  that  the  period  during  which  these  windows 
were  made  was  that  during  which  Gothic  architecture  attained 
its  greatest  excellence ;  and  I  confess  I  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that,  at  such  a  period,  the  friars  would  have  been 
permitted  to  introduce,  for  their  own  use,  into  the  parish 
churches,  in  which  they  were  but  intruders  at  the  best,  an 
arrangement  interfering  with  the  architecture  of  the  building, 
and  tending  to  sanction  a  practice  so  evidently  objectionable. 
Lastly,  the  windows  to  which  I  directed  your  attention  in  the 
early  part  of  this  lecture,  could  never  have  been  used  for  such  a 
purpose :  their  height  above  the  external  ground  at  once  nega- 
tives any  such  supposition,  and  indeed  forbids  us  to  assume 
that  they  could  be  used  for  any  purpose  of  communication 
between  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  church. 

Having  now,  I  trust,  shown  sufficient  cause  for  rejecting  the 
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theories  which  I  have  akeady  mentioned,  I  will  now,  if  I  may 
presume  to  trespass  on  your  patience  a  little  longer,  proceed  to 
those  explanations  of  this  peculiarity  which  do  not  involve  the 
difficulty  I  have  adverted  to.  M.  Viollet  Ledue,  the  architect 
engaged  in  the  restoration  of  la  Sainte  Chapelle,  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  low-side  window  in  that  building  was 
meant  to  afford  light  to  the  reader  of  the  lessons,  all  the  other 
windows  in  the  chapel  being  filled  with  painted  glass.  The 
principal  objections  to  this  theory  are,  that  we  are  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  practice  in  any  age  of  the  church,  it 
having  been  always  customary  to  use  lighted  candles;  added 
to  which,  many  of  these  windows  have  so  little  splay  that  they 
would  admit  very  little  light,  nor  would  their  position,  I  imagine, 
be  convenient  for  that  purpose. 

A  suggestion  was  made  in  the  Journal  of  the  ArchcBological 
Institute  for  March,  1848,  by  Mr.  Cole,  which  is,  I  think,  entitled 
to  much  more  consideration.  He  brings  forward  a  passage 
from  the  constitutions  agreed  upon  at  the  synod  held  at  Lam- 
beth, under  the  presidency  of  John  Peckham,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  anno  1281,  {Spelman's  Concilia,  p.  332) — '*  In  ele- 
vatione  vero  ipsius  corporis  domini  pulsentur  campanse  in  una 
latere,  ut  populares,  quibus  celebrationi  missarum  non  vacat 
quotidie  interesse,  ubicumque  fuerint,  seu  in  agi'is,  sen  in  domi- 
bus  flectant  genua."  Mr.  Cole  argues  from  hence  that  this 
low-side  window  may  have  been  the  place  for  the  sacristan  to 
stand  w^ith  a  bell  to  ring  at  the  window  at  the  moment  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  host.  The  other  windows  of  the  chapel, 
being  too  high  up,  would  not  be  useful  for -any  such  purpose, 
and  this  would  be  the  only  one  where  such  a  thing  was  prac- 
ticable. Mr.  Cole  also  remarks,  that  in  many  cases  a  person 
standing  by  one  of  these  windows,  on  the  inside,  would  be 
able  to  command,  by  means  of  the  squints  or  hagioscopes, 
the  different  chantry  altars,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ring  the  bell  at 
the  exact  time  when  the  manifestation  of  the  host  took  place 
there;  and  in  some  cases,  as  at  Bucknell,  Oxfordshire,  where 
no  squints  exist,  we  find  a  low-side  window  attached  to  each 
chantry  altar.  Mr.  Cole  accounts  for  those  cases  in  which 
there  are  two  of  these  windows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  chancel, 
by  the  supposition  that  there  might  be  houses  on  both  sides  of 
the  church.  The  population  most  generally  live  on  the  south 
side  of  the  church,  and  on  that  side  you  generally  find  the  low- 
side  windows.  It  is  obvious  that,  by  this  explanation,  the  use 
of  the  sancte  bell,  which  we  sometimes  find  suspended  in  a 
small  niche  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  is  either  preceded  or 
superseded.  The  bell-gable  is,  I  believe,  generally  of  a  later 
period  in  architecture  than  the  low-side  window,  and  may, 
therefore,  have  superseded  it :  still,  I  must  think  it  would  have 
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here  is  a  priest  and  a  church."  Mr.  Churton,  in  his  History  of 
the  Early  English  Church,  gives  an  ecclesiastical  map  of  this 
county,  in  which  more  than  two  hundred  village  churches  are 
ascertained,  besides  many  monastic  institutions.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  the  New  Forest,  William  the  Norman  destroyed  no 
fewer  than  twenty-six  parish  churches.  These  are  facts  taken 
at  random,  not  to  prove  a  disputed  point,  but  only  to  fix  our 
notions  for  the  present  purpose.  It  is  neither  questioned  nor 
questionable,  that  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 
churches  in  England  were  in  manifold  greater  proportion  to 
the  population  of  Engfeind,  than  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria ; 
and  the  number  of  parish  churches  in  the  whole  kingdom  could 
hardly  have  been  less  than  four  thousand. 

Yet  not  one  of  all  these  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  and  so 
few  portions  are  preserved,  that  the  light  of  a  new  star  is  not 
more  refi*eshing  to  the  astronomer  in  his  night  watch,  than  the 
shadow  of  a  Saxon  tower  is  to  the  ecclesiologist  in  his  noon- 
tide expedition.  Mr.  Bloxam,  the  most  successful  explorer  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and  the  most  deserving  of  success, 
recounts  only  sixty-four  churches  in  which  some  portion  of 
Saxon  work  remains.  And  though  neither  he  nor  I  will  pre- 
sume that  therefore  there  can  be  none  yet  to  be  noted,  there  is 
at  least  a  vast  disparity  between  those  now  known  to  exist,  and 
those  which  did  certainly  exist  before  the  Conquest. 

If  there  were  any  truth  in  the  hackneyed  and  worn-out  notion, 
that  the  Saxons  built  their  churches  chiefly  of  wicker-work,  or 
at  best  of  timber,  this  would  be  too  much  in  accordance  with 
the  probable  course  of  events  to  excite  surprise ;  yet  even  wood 
must  sometimes  have  lasted  to  our  day;  indeed,  the  Church  of 
Grensted,  in  Essex,  still  remains  to  prove  that  a  wooden  edifice, 
of  Saxon  date,  may  remain  to  tell  a  tale  of  its  own  time  to  the 
nineteenth  century. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  only  a  few  of  the  Saxon  churches  were 
of  wood,  and  that  most  of  them  were  of  such  a  fabric  as  defies 
the  mere  lapse  of  time,  as  would  scarcely  bend  beneath  any 
accident  short  of  an  eruption,  or  an  earthquake,  and  would 
laugh  to  scorn  any  desultory  violence.  You  have  but  to  look 
at  the  masonry  in  the  crypt  at  York,  or  on  that  at  Brixworth, 
to  be  convinced  that  twelve  hundred  winters,  with  an  ordinary 
succession  of  accidents,  that  any  incursions  of  the  most  barbarous 
enemies,  or  the  consequences  of  intestine  broils,  could  not  really 
destroy  so  much  as  a  thousand  or  a  hundred  such  churches  in 
ail  the  realm ;  and  as  for  imagining  that  these  causes  combined 
have  reduced  four  thousand  to  sixty  or  seventy,  it  is  simply 
absurd. 

The  favourite  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  loss  of  so  many 
of  these  venerable  monuments  is,  that  they  were  destroyed  by 
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the  Danes.  It  is  true  that  our  ecclesiastical  historians,  in 
recounting  the  ravages  of  these  idolaters,  do  not  forget  to  tell 
us  that  they  everywhere  destroyed  the  churches.  But  what 
can  the  destruction  of  such  solid  fabrics  mean?  Really  to 
obliterate  them  without  cannon  or  mines  w^ould  be  a  work  of 
such  extreme  labour,  that  I,  for  my  part,  would  as  soon  believe 
that  the  Danes  built  four  thousand  such  churches,  as  that  they 
destroyed  four  thousand.  That  they  fired  the  vestries  and  the 
furniture;  that  the  roofs  fell  in  and  were  utterly  consumed;  that 
now"  and  then,  where  the  masonry  was  of  limestone,  and  where 
it  was  already  tottering  from  imperfect  construction,  some  por- 
tion of  some  churches  gave  way,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and 
this,  according  to  the  fair  interpretation  of  Christians  recount- 
ing heathen  attacks  upon  the  sanctuary,  would  justify  their 
assertion  that  the  Danes  destroyed  the  churches  wherever  they 
came. 

Besides,  it  is  forgotten  that  wherever  the  Danes  destroyed, 
there,  as  diligently,  the  Saxons  rebuilt;  so  that,  allowing  the 
fullest  force  to  the  old  hypothesis,  for  every  Saxon  church  of 
remote  date  which  the  Danes  destroyed,  we  should  have  another 
Saxon  church  of  more  recent  date,  and  still  less  likely  to  have 
perished.  If  we  go  to  contemporary  historians  for  their  accounts 
of  the  ravages  of  invaders,  we  must  also  take  their  account  of 
the  subsequent  reparation,  and  then  it  becomes  doubly  absurd 
to  account  for  our  lack  of  Saxon  churches  by  the  violence  of 
the  Danes. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  was  a  friendly,  and  constantly,  and 
laboriously  active  violence  that  destroyed  the  Saxon  churches, 
almost  without  exception.  Just  as  Henry  III.  rebuilt  West- 
minster Abbey,  because  it  was  not  worthy  of  the  Confessor's 
memory,  so  did  the  churchmen  of  each  successive  generation 
destroy  portions  of  their  Saxon  churches  to  replace  them  with 
more  gorgeous  fabrics.  The  Normans  are  expressly  recorded 
to  have  done  this  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  history  and 
internal  evidence  which  many  an  existing  fabric  discloses,  prove 
that  the  same  course  was  pursued  systematically  to  the  eve  of 
the  Reformation. 

But  now  I  have  done  injustice  to  our  remote  ancestors,  if, 
by  asserting  that  they  were  destroyed  to  give  place  to  better, 
I  have  conveyed  an  impression  that  their  churches  were  not 
fine,  and  even  splendid  buildings.  Ramsey  Church,  for  in- 
stance, is  described  as  a  large  cross  church,  with  a  tower  at  the 
intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  cross,  and  another  for  the  bells 
at  the  west  end,  which  presented  a  noble  appearance  to  those 
approaching  from  a  distance.  Alcuin  describes  a  church  in 
York,  built  by  Archbishop  Egbert,  in  the  following  terms : — 
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being  stopped  up  and  rendered  useless.  I  may  add,  that  I 
believe  this  method  of  ventilation,  by  means  of  an  aperture 
closed  by  a  shutter,  is  not  unknown  in  our  own  days  ;  for,  unless 
I  am  mistaken,  the  chapel  attached  to  Marlborough  College  is 
ventilated  by  such  a  contrivance. 

The  principal  objection  to  this  explanation  lies,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  in  the  fact,  that  no  contemporary  authority 
has  been  brought  forward  in  support  of  it,  but  surely,  when 
we  consider  the  extreme  improbability  of  so  simple  an  arrange- 
ment being  noticed  in  the  documentary  evidence  of  those  times, 
the  absence  of  such  proof  cannot  be  allowed  to  present  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  this  theory. 

This  solution  of  the  question  will  assist  in  determining  in 
what  manner  it  will  be  expedient  to  treat  these  windows,  in 
the  restoration  of  any  church  in  which  they  may  occur.  It  is 
clear,  that,  if  we  consider  them  to  have  been  intended  for  the 
purposes  of  confession,  or  for  any  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  rejected  by  our  own, 
we  shall,  by  restoring  them  to  their  former  state,  render  our- 
selves liable  certainly  to  a  charge  of  unreality,  in  restoring 
that  which  has  no  meaning  in  our  church,  and  perhaps  to  the 
still  graver  accusation  of  a  secret  wish  to  restore  those  cere- 
monies and  customs  which  the  piety  of  our  Reformers  com- 
manded to  be  disused,  as  tending  rather  to  superstition  than 
to  godly  edifying.  Nor  would  it,  I  think,  be  satisfactory  to 
glaze  the  aperture  like  the  rest  of  the  windows,  for  the  want 
of  symmetry  would  be  a  great  blot  on  the  outside,  nor  would 
the  position  of  the  window  allow  it  to  be  of  any  real  use  on 
the  inside.  If,  however,  we  accept  the  solution  that  those 
openings  were  meant  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation,  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  our  restoring  the  old  method ;  and  accord- 
ingly I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  in  any 
church  that  came  under  my  notice,  that  the  iron  grating  on  the 
outside,  and  the  oak  shutter,  with  handsome  hinges  on  the 
inside,  should  be  restored,  and  should  be  used  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended,  by  being  left  open  for  the 
admission  of  fresh  air,  in  the  same  way  as  church  doors  so 
frequently  are  during  the  summer. 

I  have  now  brought  to  a  close  the  remarks  I  have  to  offer 
on  this  subject.  I  certainly  do  not  expect  that  the  views  I 
have  put  forward  will  meet  with  unanimous  or  ready  acceptance 
from  those  who  hear  me.  On  a  point  involved  in  such 
obscurity,  it  is  impossible  for  all  to  think  alike:  minds  dif- 
ferently constituted  will  vie^^  the  same  thing  in  different  lights. 
Still,  I  am  confident  that,  in  submitting  my  opinions  to  such 
an  assembly  as  the  present,  I  shall  find  that  which  is  the 
birthright  of  every  Englishman — "  a  fair  trial" — I  hope  I  shall 
not  have  to  add,  "  and  no  favour." 
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On  the  Saxon  Church  of  All  Saints,  Brixioorth.  A  Paper  read 
at  the  Meeting  of  the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society, 
Sept.  10,  1850.  By  George  Ayliffe  Poole,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  Welford. 

I  HAVE  been  requested  by  a  member  of  your  Society  to  bring 
with  me  a  paper  to  read  at  the  present  meeting;  and,  thus  in- 
troduced, 1  think  it  will  be  more  gracious  on  my  part  to  rely 
on  your  indulgent  acceptance  of  my  offering,  than  to  occupy 
your  time  with  a  stranger's  apology.  As  for  my  subject,  I  am 
confident  that  it  needs  no  apology ;  for  the  Saxon  remains  of 
the  Church  of  All  Saints,  Brixworth,  are  so  interesting  to  the 
ecclesiologist  generally,  that  those  of  you  who  are  not  already 
acquainted  with  it  will  not  think  their  time  thrown  away  in 
acquiring  such  a  knowledge  of  it  as  I  may  be  enabled  to  convey 
in  words,  and  with  illustrative  drawings.* 

And  I  may  be  allowed  to  preface  my  remarks  on  this  subject, 
in  particular,  with  some  observations  on  the  general  history  of 
Saxon  architecture. 

When  the  number  and  constructive  character  of  the  churches 
in  England  before  the  Norman  conquest  is  taken  into  account, 
it  seems  wonderful  that  so  few  traces  still  remain  of  Saxon 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  No  ordinary  violence,  no  common 
accident,  can  have  subverted  so  large  a  proportion  of  such  sub- 
stantial fabrics;  and,  so  far  from  being  exposed  to  extraordinary 
violence,  churches  v/ould  rather  seem  to  be  guarded  from  this 
by  their  religious  destination.  We  might  have  expected,  there- 
fore, that  parts,  at  least,  of  the  greater  number  of  the  sacred 
edifices  of  the  Saxons  would  remain,  and  that  Saxon  eccle- 
siastical architecture,  which  must  have  embraced  an  aggi'egate 
of  examples  at  least  equal  in  number  to  those  of  any  other 
style,  would  be  as  readily  studied  in  existing  fabrics  as  the 
Norman  or  Perpendicular. 

But  the  fact  is  altogether  the  reverse,  and  that  in  so  great  a 
degree,  that  I  shall  offer  some  suggestions  on  the  more  obvious 
facts  of  the  case,  with  the  natural  inferences  to  which  they  lead. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  number  of  ante-Norman  churches. 
There  is  absolute  certainty  that  many  parts  of  England  were 
almost  as  thickly  studded  with  churches  long  before  the  Con- 
quest as  the  same  parts  are  now.  In  the  survey  of  those 
districts  in  which  the  churches  are  mentioned,  there  is  no  more 
common  entry  in  Doomsday  than  '•Hhi  Presbyter  et  Ecclesia — 

*  I  must  apologize  for  the  rudeness  of  the  drawings;  they  will,  however,  serve 
to  convey  my  meaning  more  clearly  than  the  description  would  have  done  without 
them. 
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*'  Hsec  nimis  alta  domus  solidis  suffulta  columais 
Suppositse  quae  stant  curvatis  arcubus,  intus 
Emicat  egregiis  laquearibus  atque  fenestris; 
Pulchraque  porticibus  fulget  circumdata  multis, 
Plurima  diversis  retinens  solaria  tectis 
Quae  triginta  tenent  variis  ornatibus  aras." 

That  is — for  it  is  no  discourtesy  to  suppose  that  monkish 
Latin  may  be  unintelligible  to  some  of  you,  thus  hastily  read — 
''  The  fabric,  of  great  height,  supported  on  solid  pillars,  which 
bear  the  weight  of  curved  arches,  is  resplendent  within  with 
curiously  fretted  roofs,  and  with  windows;  and  without  is  no 
less  resplendent,  with  many  apses,  having  numerous  chambers 
beneath  their  several  roofs  containing  thirty  altars,  with  their 
varied  decorations." 

Aldhelm  gives  even  a  more  glorious  description  of  the  church 
at  Winchester,  and  the  account  of  Wilfred's  church  at  Hexham 
conveys  an  irresistible  impression  of  vastness  and  complexity 
of  arrangement,  combined  with  true  splendour.  I  mention  this 
church  last,  because  it  happens  to  be  described  not  only  by  a 
Saxon,  but  again,  after  the  Conquest,  by  two  historians,  to 
whom  the  still  more  beautiful  forms  of  Norman  architecture 
were  familiar.  Hichard  of  Hexham,  writing  about  1180,  de- 
scribing the  work  of  Wilfred,  already  nearly  600  years  old, 
says — "  St.  Wilfred  laid  the  foundations  deep  in  the  earth,  for 
the  crypts  and  oratories,  and  the  passages  leading  to  them. 
The  walls,  which  were  of  great  length,  were  raised  to  an 
immense  height,  and  divided  into  three  several  stories,  or  tiers, 
and  were  adorned  with  varied  hewn  square  columns.  He 
decorated  the  walls  themselves,  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns, 
and  also  the  coved  ceiling  of  the  sanctuary,  with  histories, 
statues,  and  various  figures  in  relief,  cut  in  stone,  with  variety 
of  coloured  pictures  of  wonderful  beauty."  The  historian 
describes  some  portions  of  the  building  more  particularly;  but 
we  will  rather  add  the  testimony  of  William  of  Malmesbury, 
who  wrote  a  century  yet  later,  and  who  declares  that,  "  notwith- 
standing many  injuries  it  had  sustained,  the  work  of  Wilfred 
was  still  a  building  of  singular  elegance."* 

Now,  it  is  very  easy  to  set  all  this  down  as  exaggeration : 
but  the  authors  are  as  worthy  of  credit  as  we  are.  They  wrote, 
too,  while  the  churches  they  described  remained  to  disprove 
their  descriptions,  had  they  been  false.  The  two  last  writers, 
moreover,  would,  if  anything,  be  tempted  to  under-rate,  rather 
than  exaggerate  the  works  of  the  Saxons.  Still,  I  admit  that 
there  is  exaggeration ;  but  the  exaggeration  is  of  a  kind  which 
is  always  found  in  descriptions  of  such  objects  as  are  considered 
superior  to  most  others  of  their  class.     It  is  the  language  of 

*  Quoted  from  Britton. 
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admiration,  not  of  clisiugenuousness,  and  may  be  used  in  turn 
with  equal  sincerity,  though  with  unequal  truth,  of  the  works  of 
Wyatt  and  of  Wilfred,  of  Christopher  Wren  and  of  Alan  of 
Walsingham. 

But,  in  truth,  existing  remains  justify  what  is  said  by  con- 
temporary historians.  For  reasons  to  which  I  shall  presently 
allude,  it  is  not  the  best  specimens  that  have  come  down  to  us; 
yet  several  of  those  that  remain,  as  for  instance,  the  towers  of 
Earl's  Barton,  Barton  upon  Humber,  and  Barnack,  are  fully 
equal  in  general  effect  and  in  artistic  composition  to  buildings 
of  the  same  relative  importance  at  any  subsequent  period. 
These  were,  perhaps,  indeed,  above  the  average  of  mere  parish 
churches  in  their  own  day,  for  those  buildings  would  have  the 
best  chance  of  remaining,  not  which  were  absolutely ,  but  which 
were  relatively^  the  most  beautiful.  The  authorities  at  York 
successively  destroyed  a  Saxon  and  a  late  Norman  choir, 
because,  relatively  with  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the  see, 
each  structure,  in  its  turn,  was  poor  and  mean.  Had  the  like 
existed  at  Elkington,  or  at  AVithcall,  it  would  have  been  guarded 
with  care,  and  have  shared  our  admiration  with  Louth,  and 
with  Boston;  with  Durham,  York,  and  Lincoln. 

And  now,  how  was  it  at  Brixworth  ?  Brixvv'orth  was  a  remote 
dependence  of  Medeshamsted,  or  Peterborough,  as  it  is  now 
called — a  place  of  considerable  population,  perhaps,  for  the 
time,  but,  at  best,  of  secondary  importance.  Yet,  it  had  a 
church  of  great  size,  and  not  of  slight  pretensions  to  beauty. 
If  Brixworth  church  was  not  relatively  superior  to  most  of  its 
contemporaries,  then  certainly  its  contemporaries  were  even 
more  splendid  than  1  shall  ask  you  to  believe.  Thus,  then,  not 
for  its  absolute  splendour,  in  which  it  was  inferior  to  many 
churches  which  have  perished,  but  because  of  its  splendour  as 
compared  with  the  importance  of  the  place,  it  was  preserved, 
in  great  part,  when  others  fell  a  sacrifice  to  repeated  changes  in 
fashion — that  most  destructive  of  all  sublunary  influences — and 
now  it  remains,  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  elaborate 
specimen  of  Saxon  architecture  in  England. 

The  ascertainable  history  of  Brixworth,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  learn,  is  included  in  the  following  few  words  from  Leland  : — 
"  Saxulphus  post  suumj>rincipale  monasterium  parturiit  et  cedificavit 

suffraganea  ccenohia unde  factum  est  ut  ex  ipso  monas- 

terio  Medeshamstedensi  plura  alia,  sint  condita,  et  de  eadem  con- 
gregatione  monachi  et  abhates  con&tituti,  sicut  ad  Ancarig,  quod 
modo  Thorneia  dicitur,  et  oc?Brickelsworth  et  ad  plura  alia.'''* 
That  is,  "  after  the  foundation  of  his  own  principal  monastery, 
Saxulphus  founded  and  erected  several  cells,  so  that,  out  of  the 
monastery  of  Medeshamsted,  several  others  were  erected  and 
supplied  with  abbots  and  monks  from  the  same  brotherhood; 
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SO  it  was,  for  instance,  at  Ancarig,  now  called  Thorney,  and  at 
Brixworth,  and  at  several  other  places." 

Now,  the  two  churches  here  mentioned  exemplify  my  last 
remarks.  Thorney  rose  in  importance  till  it  was  itself  an  abbey. 
The  Saxon  church  became  relatively  inferior,  and  gave  way  to  a 
Norman  fabric  of  great  splendour,  and  this  was  subsequently 
adorned,  so  that  its  west  front  is  still  a  splendid  specimen  of 
Perpendicular  grafted  on  a  Norman  stock.  Brixworth  continued 
a  cell  of  so  small  note  that  it  is  almost  unknown  in  history;  its 
Saxon  church  became  relatively  superior,  and  yet  remains. 

And  now  for  the  fabric  itself,  which,  I  may  observe,  has  never 
yet,  that  I  know  of,  been  fully  and  correctly  described,*  though 
it  is  referred  to  pretty  largely  by  every  writer  on  the  subject  of 
our  Saxon  remains. 

The  ground  plant  of  the  age  of  Saxulphus — i.  e.,  about  a.d. 
700,  consisted  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  a  choir,  an  apsidal  pres- 
bytery, and  a  west  tower.  I  shall  use  the  present  tense  in 
speaking  of  those  portions  which  yet  remain. 

The  nave  is  of  four  bays.  The  arches  are  quite  plain,  and 
are  supported  by  square  piers,  or  fragments  of  wall  rather 
than  pillars.  The  aisles  have  been  wholly  removed  (probably, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  in  the  fourteenth  century),  except 
about  eighteen  inches  of  the  walls  all  round,  which  have  been 
covered  over  with  soil,  and  so  effectually  preserved.  Their 
plan,  therefore,  is  ascertained,  though  their  elevation  is  wholly 
lost.  They  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  nave,  and  had 
each  a  square  chamber  at  each  end,  opening  into  the  tower  and 
chancel  respectively.  The  use  of  these  chambers  I  do  not 
know.  They  are  found  often  in  churches,  like  Brixworth,  of  a 
Basilican  arrangement,  and,  in  this  case,  may  have  been  useful 
as  a  domus  inclusa  for  the  officiating  ministers,  who,  at  first, 
perhaps,  came  from  Medeshamsted  by  rotation  before  their 
cell  was  completed ;  or  this  may  have  been  their  whole  domestic 
arrangement.  If  I  may  venture  a  distributive  appropriation  of 
their  uses,  I  should  say  that  the  western  chambers  may  have 
been  for  the  domestic  purposes  of  the  Hebdomarius,  or  priest, 
who  came  for  his  weekly  service ;  and  that  the  eastern  were 
more  nearly  connected  as  sacristies,  with  the  sacred  services  of 
the  church.  The  choir  had  neither  north  and  south  windows, 
nor  a  clerestory,  but  two  windows  opened  eastward  over  the 
roof  of  the  apse,  and  there  are  some  reasons  for  supposing 
that  other  two  windows  opened  westward  over  the  roof  of  the 

*  At  the  time  that  Britton  published  his  drawings,  several  portions  which  have 
since  been  laid  bare,  were  not  discovered.  Rickman  lay  under  the  same  disad- 
vantage, and  besides  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  he  is  very  correct  in  some  of  his 
remarks  on  what  was  always  visible. 

t  See  accoiiipauying  drawing. 
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nave,  and  that  beneath  them  were  doors  through  the  wall 
answering  to  those  opening  from  the  choir  to  the  crypt  stairs ; 
but  there  .are  great  difficulties  attending  the  arrangement  of 
this  portion  of  the  church.  The  apse  was,  externally,  of  seven 
sides  of  a  dodecagon,  inscribed  around  the  outer  wall  of  a 
circle  of  nineteen  feet  diameter,  which  formed  the  inside  of 
the  apse,  the  two  last  sides  of  the  outer  apse  and  a  tangent  of 
the  inner  circle  being  prolonged  till  they  met  the  walls  of  the 
choir.  This  apse  was  lighted,  probably,  by  three  windows, 
and  the  outer  walls  were  finished  with  buttresses  of  very  slight 
projection  at  each  angle.  The  choir  opens  into  the  nave  and 
into  the  apse  by  two  very  lofty  arches,  but  of  similar  rude  con- 
struction with  those  before  mentioned. 

The  floor  of  the  chancel  I  conceive  to  have  been  at  least  six 
feet  above  that  of  the  choir  and  above  its  2:)resent  level:  a  con- 
jecture of  which  I  must  give  the  reasons. 

Surrounding  the  apse  was  a  passage,  itself  entered  by  a  door 
from  the  choir,  and  by  a  descent  of  five  steps  (of  which  three 
are  still  visible)  of  ten  inches  each  in  height.  Now,  the  vault  of 
this  passage  springs  from  a  string  two  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  choir  floor,  and  its  crown  is  four  feet  higher  still ;  in  other 
words,  six  feet  higher  than  the  choir  floor.  Now,  if  this  passage 
opened,  as  is  most  likely,  into  a  crypt  on  its  own  level,  extend- 
ing beneath  the  whole  of  the  apse,  it  follows  that  the  floor  of 
the  apse  could  not  be  lower  than  the  crown  of  the  vaulting  to 
the  passage — i.  e.,  six  feet  higher  than  the  floor  of  the  choir. 
There  was  also,  doubtless,  an  ascent  from  this  passage  to  the 
back  of  the  high  altar,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  chord 
of  the  apse  above. 

Rickman,  without  assigning  his  reasons,  and  not  \^ithout 
very  palpable  mistakes  arising  out  of  the  supposition,  makes 
this  apse  Norman.  That  it  is  Saxon  I  have  no  doubt,  but, 
although  there  was  always  an  apse  here,  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  the  identical  one  which  now  remains,  in  part,  is  not  of 
a  second  Saxon  fabric,*  as  I  am  partly  disposed,  from  the 
masonry,  and  the  sparing  use  of  Roman  brick,  to  believe  that 
it  is.  At  all  events,  we  are  now  entering  on  the  description  of 
remains  of  a  second,  and  probably  long  posterior  date. 

The  tower,  which  seems  also  to  have  been  the  original  porch, 
or,  at  least,  to  have  been  the  principal  entrance  to  the  church, 
opened  into  the  nave  by  a  wide  and  lofty  arch.  But,  at  some 
time  before  the  Norman  era,  the  west  entrance  was  closed  from 

*  In  the  accompanying  elevations,  as  well  as  in  the  plan,  the  two  Saxon  dates 
are  distinguished.  The  elevation  is  not  that  of  the  perfect  church,  which  must,  of 
course,  be  in  a  great  part  conjectural,  but  only  of  the  portions  which  still  remain. 
They  represent,  in  fact,  a  Saxon  ruin,  just  so  much  being  given  as  now  actually 
remains. 
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without  by  a  very  remarkable  addition  to  the  tower,  which 
ap}3ears,  on  the  exterior,  as  a  semicircular  projection,  and 
within  carries  a  stair  beyond  the  top  of  the  actual  remains  of 
the  original  tower.  The  erection  of  this  stair  w^as  connected 
with  very  considerable  changes  in  the  fabric. 

Let  us  suppose  (and  it  is  no  great  stretch  of  imagination) 
that  the  roof  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  caused  by  an  enemy, — 
by  the  Danes,  if  you  please.  Thus,  a  new  roof  would  be  needed,* 
and  the  necessity  of  providing  some  means  of  defence  would  be 
strongly  suggested  by  the  occasion.  And,  first,  for  the  erection 
of  the  roof.  This  w^as  done  with  the  intervention  of  a  clerestory. 
The  reasons  for  thinking  this  are,  that  the  walls  all  round  seem 
to  have  been  finished  above  the  pier-arches,  and  fitted  with  a 
nearly  flat  inner  roof: — that  the  clerestory  walls  are  of  less 
thickness  than  those  on  which  they  rest;  that  the  Roman 
brick  is  less  freely  used  here,  as  we  shall  presently  find  that  it 
is  also  in  the  portion  which  is  certainly  more  recent;  while  we 
have  historical  ground  for  inferring  that  the  use  of  a  clerestory 
in  raising  a  roof  was  recognised  in  the  tenth  century:  for,  in  the 
days  of  Odo,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  940  to 
960,  "  the  roof  of  his  cathedral  church  had  become  rotten  from 
excessive  age,  and  rested  throughout  upon  half-shattered  pieces. 
Wherefore  he  set  about  to  reconstruct  it,  and  being  also  desirous 
of  giving  to  the  walls  a  more  aspiring  altitude,  he  directed  his 
assembled  W'Orkmen  to  remove  altogether  the  disjointed  struc- 
ture above,  and  commanded  them  to  supply  the  deficient  height 
of  the  walls  by  raising  them."  In  other  words,  he  added  a 
clerestory. 

The  above  history  is  given  by  Edmer,  and  quoted  here  from 
Professor  Willis's  work  on  Canterbury  Cathedral ;  but  it  was 
not  till  after  I  had  made  this  use  of  it  that  I  found,  in  a  sub- 
sequent page,  that  the  Professor  uses  the  instance  of  Brixworth 
to  justify  his  attributing  a  clerestory  to  Canterbury  in  the  tenth 
century,  just  as  I  have  used  the  instance  of  Canterbury  to  justify 
the  attributing  of  the  same  feature  to  the  ante-Norman  church  of 
Brixworth.  "  The  church  of  Brixworth,"  says  he,  "  has  plainly 
had  its  walls  raised,  and  a  clerestory  with  windows  added,  even 
in  the  Saxon  period;  assuming  thatmidwall  balustre  shafts  are 
to  be  received  as  characteristic  of  this  period,  for  a  triple  window 
with  such  shafts  was  inserted  in  the  western  wall  when  the  walls 
were  so  raised."  f 

*  Between  a.d.  700  and  the  Conquest,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  some 
change  in  the  roof  would  be  needed,  even  if  it  had  been  left  to  the  effects  of  natural 
decay. 

t  This  triple  window,  or  rather  triforium,  for  it  never  looked  into  the  open  air, 
but  into  the  tower,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  elevation  of  the  west  end 
(interior),  as  altered  at  the  second  Saxon  period.  The  two  elevations  show  that 
very  considerable  changes  were  then  made  in  the  fabric.    In  the  lower  one,  which 
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Thus  we  have  the  addition  of  a  clerestory  as  a  part  of  the 
repairs  ^Yhich  we  suppose  necessary.  The  western  end  of  the 
nave,  and  the  adjoining  portions,  were  not  less  altered.  The 
tower  originally  opened  outward  by  a  wide  and  high  door,  and 
into  the  nave  by  a  lofty  arch.  Now,  the  west  entrance  to  the 
tower  is  curtailed  in  its  width  and  height  by  the  present  stair 
turret,  which  is  entered  only  from  the  tower,  and  opens  into  it 
again  at  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  and  also  at  its  highest 
point.  Moreover,  the  entrance  to  the  nave  is  very  much  reduced 
in  height,  and  three  arches  are  opened  upon  the  crown  of  the 
old  tower  arch.  These  arches  are  at  the  same  level  with  the 
first  entrance  from  the  stair  to  the  tower,  so  that  a  person 
entering  the  tower  from  the  stair,  and  walking  across  it,  would 
at  once  look  down  upon  the  interior  of  the  nave.  The  stair 
turret  itself  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  rude  construction.*  As 
a  mere  stair  of  communication  it  is  too  cumbrous.  The  partial 
closing  of  the  arch  to  the  church,  and  the  total  closing  of  the 
door  to  the  north  chamber,  making  the  tower  altogether  more 
defensible,  suggest  that  the  whole  change  was  made  to  meet  the 
second  supposed  necessity,  —  the  providing  some  means  of 
defence  ;  and  then  the  round  turret  has  an  additional  analogy 
with  the  round  towers  of  Ireland,  which  were  certainly,  in  part, 
places  of  refuge. t  We  have  before  seen  that  the  stair  opens 
into  the  tower  at  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  thence, 
through  a  kind  of  triforium,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  a 
beleaguered  people  would  have  ample  means  of  communication 
with  the  church. 

And  here  let  me  bring  in  this  part  of  the  arrangement  of 
Brixworth  church  to  illustrate  an  ecclesiastical  legend. 

It  is  related  of  Dunstan  that,  while  a  youth,  under  the  charge 
of  the  monks  of  Glastonbury,  while  he  was  believed  to  be  at 
death's  door  with  a  malignant  fever,  he  hurried  in  his  delirium 
to  the  church,  and  finding  the  door  bolted  within,  went  to  the 
stair  (scala)  which  led  to  the  upper  portions  of  the  church. 
Passing  over  thence  to  another  part  of  the  church,  from  which 

represents  the  original  church,  there  is  a  lofty  tower  arch,  through  which  is  seen 
the  outer  west  door  of  the  tower,  of  nearly  equal  height.  The  line  of  the  flat  roof,  or 
rather  of  the  ceiling,  for  the  roof,  doubtless,  was  always  of  high  pitch,  is  given 
rather  by  inference  than  from  positive  proof.  In  the  upper  elevation,  or  that  of  the 
west  end,  after  it  had  received  additions  at  a  later  Saxon  date,  the  tower  arch  is 
lowered  and  narrowed  to  a  doorway;  the  west  door  no  longer  opens  into  the  air, 
but  to  the  added  stairs  ;  the  wall  is  raised,  and  the  three  openings  alluded  to  by 
Professor  Willis  are  placed  in  the  crown  of  the  original  tower  arch,  part  of  which 
is  sacrificed  to  receive  them. 

*  The  very  rough  drawing  scarcely  does  justice  to  its  rudeness ;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  that  on  the  same  page,  representing  a  window  in  the  tower :  the  window 
is  of  the  first,  the  stair  turret  of  the  second  Saxon  date. 

t  Mr.  Petrie's  admirable  work  has  set  the  history  and  uses  of  the  Round  Towers 
of  Ireland  at  rest. 
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there  was  no  descent,  he  was  gently  borne  by  angels'  hands  to 
the  floor,  where  he  was  afterwards  found  by  the  brethren  who 
were  singing  the  nocturns. 

Now,  at  Brixworth,  we  have  all  the  materials  of  this  scene. 
The  stair  leading  to  the  upper  part  of  the  church ;  the  way 
across  the  upper  floor  of  the  tower  to  the  triforium,  whence 
there  was  no  descent  to  the  nave  ;  and  through  one  of  these 
arches,  and  down  this  descent,  we  may  suppose  him  to  have 
been  borne  by  attendant  angels,  and  set  among  the  brethren 
singing  nocturns  in  the  choir. 

And  now  presuming  the  Saxon  church  to  be  concluded,  let 
us  endeavour  to  form  some  notion  of  its  probable  appearance, 
within  and  without. 

Taking  our  stand  at  the  south-east,  we  shall  have  first  of  all 
the  polygonal  apse,  with  its  shallow  buttresses,  narrow  windows, 
and,  as  I  suppose,  high  roof:  the  crypt  was  probably  not  visible 
at  all  on  the  exterior,  being  without  windows,  and  lighted 
wholly  by  artificial  means:  between  the  apse,  and  the  nave  and 
aisles,  were  the  choir  with  its  windows,  one  on  each  side ;  and 
the  little  chambers,  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  priests,  and  other  officiating  ministers  in  the  service  of 
the  altar  ;  then  the  aisles,  with  the  clerestory  and  nave  roof,  and 
finally  the  tower,  of  which,  however,  the  principal  view  would 
be  from  the  other  end. 

Standing,  therefore,  at  the  south-west,  we  have  the  tower 
with  its  semicircular  appendage,  probably  terminated  by  an 
open  parapet ;  the  belfry  lights  would  be  double,  separated  by 
a  baluster  shaft,  as  so  often  at  Lincoln ;  the  spire  would  be 
either  simply  pyramidal,  built  of  stone,  and  ending  in  a  stone 
cross,  like  tha^t  of  Penmon,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  which  is 
Saxon  in  character,  whether  or  no  in  date,  from  base  to  cross ; 
or  it  would  be  a  frame  of  wood  becoming  an  octagon  a  little 
above  the  base,  and  at  the  top  would  be  a  gilded  weathercock, 

"  Gallus 
Aureus  ornatu,  grandis  et  intuitu," 

like  that  described  by  Wolstan,  as  occupying  this  point  of  the 
Saxon  church  of  Winchester;  between  the  tower  and  the  south 
aisle  would  be  another  of  the  little  chambers,  in  which  must 
have  been  the  entrance  to  the  tower,  and  consequently  to  the 
whole  church,  and  which,  with  the  chamber  opposite,  we 
presume  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  more  ordinary  use 
of  the  Hebdomarius.  All  the  other  features  have  been  already 
described. 

To  aid  our  conception  of  the  interior  effect,  we  will  stand 
just  under  the  entrance  to  the  stair  turret  from  the  original 
tower. 
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First,  after  the  tower,  appears  the  nave  with  its  high  and  very 
massive  piers  and  arches,  opening  into  the  aisles,  and  with  a 
clerestory  over  it.  Then  the  choir  arch,  of  magnificent  pro- 
portions, as  compared  with  almost  any  mere  parish  church,  and 
another  arch  of  equal  height  opening  into  the  apse.  The  apse 
itself,  with  the  altar  and  its  three  windows  pouring  their  light 
upon  it,  terminated  the  view  at  a  distance  of  134  feet  from  the 
entrance. 

But  size  is  not  the  only  element  of  architectural  beauty; 
and  if  the  present  aspect  of  the  walls  be  rude,  you  must 
remember  that  painting  was  freely  employed  in  those  days,  and 
that  the  flat  surfaces  afforded  better  opportunities  of  using  these 
sources  of  decoration  to  advantage  than  the  richest  mouldings. 
Altogether,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  Brixworth  church  was  a 
noble  structure ;  indeed,  it  is  so  even  now,  compared  with  the 
average  of  parish  churches  in  its  neighbourhood. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  I  can  add  to  the  description  of  the 
Saxon  edifice,  but  there  are  a  few  w^ords  requisite  on  the 
masonry  and  materials. 

The  stone  employed  is  chiefly  the  oolite  of  the  neighbourhood, 
but  there  are  also  pieces  oi  granite,  of  sandstone  and  oi  slate,  all 
probably  boulders,  carried  by  some  great  natural  convulsion 
from  more  northern  stations,  and  far  more  frequent  at  that  early 
time  on  the  surface  than  now,  since  the  more  accessible  stone 
of  all  kinds  has  been  in  constant  requisition.*  These  kinds  of 
stone  are  employed  indiscriminately,  and  with  them  a  great 
number  of  Roman  bricks,  supplied  by  an  encampment  which 
stood  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the"  church,  to  the  north- 
west. But  the  Roman  brick,  though  used  as  rubble  with  the 
various  stones  before  mentioned,  is  also  used  systematically  in 
the  turning  of  the  arches,  and  this  in  a  manner  which  gives  a 
very  peculiar  and  rich  effect.  The  bricks  so  used  are  about 
two  feet  in  depth,  and,  for  the  large  arches,  two  courses  of  these 
are  used,  with  a  course  laid  flat  between  them,  and  another  after 
the  manner  of  a  hood-mould  surrounding  the  whole.  The  fine 
red  of  the  brick,  and  the  thick  white  mortar  in  which  they  are 
embedded,  combine  to  give  a  very  rich  and  warm  tint  to  the 
whole.  In  only  one  instance  is  there  any  Roman  mortar 
adhering  to  the  bricks.  Hence  I  should  infer  that  they  were 
submitted  to  the  heat  of  a  kiln,  to  prepare  them  for  a  second 
use,  for  no  manual  labour  could  thoroughly  have  cleansed  them 
from  a  mortar  so  tenacious  as  that  of  the  Romans. 

In  the  circular  stair  the  Roman  brick  is  not  used ;  a  few 
fragments  only  appearing  here  and  there.     In  the  clerestory, 

*  For  this  suggestion,  and  also  for  many  facilities  in  the  description  of  the 
church,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Watkins,  the  present  vicar  of  Brixworth. 
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also,  it  is  less  abundant,  but  in  the  turning  of  the  arches 
throughout,  made  necessary  by  these  additions,  it  is  found  ; 
probably  upon  the  second  Saxon  date,  the  resources  afforded 
by  the  neighbouring  encampment  had  been  nearly  exhausted, 
and  the  little  brick  which  remained  was  reserved  for  the  more 
important  parts. 

Of  the  rudeness  of  the  masonry  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey 
an  adequate  impression.  Herring  -  bone  masonry,  a  frequent 
attendant,  but  a-  most  uncertain  indication  of  Saxon  work, 
appears  in  irregular  patches  throughout.  Long  and  short  ivork, 
an  indication  of  date  equally  uncertain,  does  not  occur.  It  is 
found,  however,  at  Brigstock,  in  near  proximity  to  a  stair  tower 
resembling  that  at  Brix worth. 

The  drawings  before  you  of  the  church  in  its  present  state, 
show  how  great  changes  it  has  undergone  long  since  the  con- 
quest ;  in  the  enumeration  of  these  changes  I  shall  detain  you 
a  minute  longer. 

You  will  observe  at  once  that  the  Saxon  aisles  have  been 
destroyed,  and  that  the  spaces  between  the  piers  are  filled  up. 
When  was  this  done  ?  The  earliest  inserted  portions  with  any 
distinctive  character  are  two  outer  doors,  which  the  closing  of 
the  western  entrance  would  naturally  call  for,  so  soon  as  the 
smaller  entrances,  retained  as  more  defensible,  might  be 
enlarged  with  safety.  These  doors  are  semi-Norman,  and,  if 
they  retain  their  original  position,  the  aisles  must  have  been 
destroyed  about  1 1 50,  and  the  nave  then  re-arranged  for  service, 
with  windows  of  the  same  date.  But,  as  no  trace  of  such  addi- 
tional insertion  appears,  I  feel  compelled  to  assume  that  these 
doors  were  at  first  inserted  in  the  aisles,  and  that  it  was  not  till 
the  next  century  that  the  church  was  reduced  to  its  present  size. 
Then  those  doors  would  be  thrown  back  to  their  present  position 
(a  no  uncommon  treatment  of  older  doors),  and  decorated 
windows  everywhere  inserted.  The  chantry  also  was  added, 
and  the  apse  was  converted  into  a  square  chancel.  Anew  roof 
was  put  up  to  the  old  church,  and  the  belfry  and  spire  were 
erected.  At  the  same  time,  probably,  the  clerestory  windows 
were  closed,  and  the  great  arch  between  the  nave  and  the  old 
choir  was  erected.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  a  great  part  of 
these  changes,  the  Roman  bricks  are  used  as  indiscriminately 
as  in  the  original  fabric. 
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Oil  the  Churches  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Louth.  Read  at  the 
Public  Annua  JMeeting,  held  at  Louth,  Sept.  JO,  1850.  By 
F.  Pyndar  Lowe,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Saltfletby  All  Saints', 
Lincolnshire. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  best  fulfil  the  objects  for  which 
we  are  associated  together,  by  giving,  as  much  as  possible,  a 
practical  character  to  our  deliberations;  and,  instead  of  dis- 
cussing abstract  principles  and  ideal  excellencies,  endeavour 
to  place  before  our  minds  the  churches  as  they  now  exist — to 
point  out  the  beauties  which  time  has  spared  to  us,  and  to  raise 
our  voice,  where  needful,  against  the  mutilations  and  desecra- 
tions which  ignorance,  neglect,  and  irreverence,  have  introduced. 
It  is,  therefore,  my  present  intention  to  place  before  you  a  short 
and  necessarily  imperfect  account  of  the  churches  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, assigning  to  each  the  age  to  which  they  belong,  and 
noticing  any  remarkable  features  in  the  architecture  of  the 
buildings.  Gothic  architecture  has  this  peculiarity  about  it, 
that  all  buildings  of  the  same  date  exhibit  the  same  archi- 
tectural details — the  same  mouldings,  the  same  ornaments,  are 
found  in  the  cathedral  and  the  village  church  of  the  same  date; 
and  though  the  most  perfect  specimens  and  most  beautiful 
workmanship  are  to  be  found  in  the  largest  buildings,  our 
cathedrals  and  abbey  churches — for  on  them  the  greatest  skill 
and  talent  were  employed — yet  the  details  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture may  be  learnt  as  satisfactorily  from  the  careful  study  of 
our  village  churches,  as  from  an  examination  of  our  time- 
honoured  minsters  and  monastic  remains.  The  district  I  am 
about  to  describe  does  not  contain  any  buildings  of  what  may 
be  called  first-class  merit,  with  the  exception  of  the  unrivalled 
spire  of  St.  James',  in  this  town ;  but  it  contains  a  very  great 
variety  of  styles,  and  its  churches  are,  to  us  more  especially, 
objects  of  concern;  and,  as  we  pass  them  in  review  before  us, 
I  hope  I  may  be  successful  in  arousing  an  interest  in  you  in 
behalf  of  those  buildings  among  which  your  lives  are  being  spent 
— which  have  been  handed  down  to  your  keeping  from  those 
who  have  gone  before  you — and  which  it  is  your  duty,  whether 
clergy  or  laymen,  to  transmit  to  those  who  may  come  after  you, 
with  their  beauty  undefaced,  and  their  ritual  propriety  un- 
impaired. 

The  earliest  and  most  venerable  relic  of  bygone  times  which 
we  have  in  this  neighbourhood  is  the  tower  of  St.  Peters,  at 
Barton-on-Humber — a  building  which  I  need  not  here  stop  to 
describe,  as  a  full  and  elaborate  description  of  it  was  read  by 
Mr.  Elwes  at  our  meeting  at  Gainsborough  last  year,  and  pub- 
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lished  with  our  report.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the 
long  and  short  work  at  the  quoins,  the  arcades  formed  of  pro- 
jecting ribs  of  stone,  the  form  of  the  windows  and  doorways, 
together  with  the  internal  arches  both  east  and  west  of  the 
tower,  justify  us  most  fully  in  ascribing  this  tower  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period ;  it  is  one  of  that  mysterious  chain  of  w^hich  we 
find  the  links  scattered  over  the  w^hole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  kingdom  —  from  Whittingham,  in  Northumberland,  to 
Sompting,  in  Sussex,  and  from  Barton  on  the  east  coast,  to 
North  Burcombe  on  the  west.  "  This  number  of  churches,"  as 
Mr.  Rickman  observes,  "  extending  over  so  large  a  space  of 
country,  and  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other,  form  a 
class  much  too  important  and  extensive  to  be  referred  to  any 
anomaly  or  accidental  deviation."  The  next  I  have  to  mention 
are  those  two  clusters  of  towers,  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Grimsby,  the  other  near  Caistor,  which  are  also  assigned  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period.  Those  near  Grimsby  are  the  towers  of 
Clee,  Scartho,  Waith,  and  Holton-le-Clay,  where  the  chancel 
arch  is  also  of  the  same  date.  Those  near  Caistor  are  Roth- 
well,  Nettleton,  Cabourn,  and  Swallow.  These  are  of  much 
plainer  structure,  and  evidently  approximate  more  nearly  to 
Norman  date ;  the  base  mouldings  to  the  arches  are  chamfered 
off  at  the  edges,  instead  of  being  left  square;  and  there  are 
several  other  indications  of  later  work.  The  tower  at  Hainton, 
if  not  of  the  same  date  as  these,  is,  I  believe,  very  little  later ; 
it  certainly  seems  to  bear  very  strong  marks  of  ante-Norman 
date.     The  spire  is,  of  course,  a  much  more  modern  erection. 

Of  the  Norman  style  there  are  not  many  remains.  The  piers 
and  arches  of  Clee  and  Rothwell  are  the  most  striking  instances 
to  which  we  can  refer.  Clee  has  two  arches  on  one  side  and 
three  on  the  other,  richly  ornamented  with  the  cable,  nail-head, 
and  other  Norman  mouldings.  Rothwell  has  three  arches  on 
each  side  of  massive  and  richly-sculptured  Norman ;  the  Norman 
work  in  both  these  instances  is  combined  with  an  Anglo-Saxon 
tower,  and  the  contrast  between  the  two  periods  cannot  be  more 
decidedly  shown  than  when  seen  in  such  close  juxtaposition. 
Stewton  Church  I  should  also  be  inclined  to  consider  as  early 
Norman;  the  chancel  arch  is  evidently  very  ancient,  and  I 
believe,  before  some  recent  alterations,  the  windows  were  the 
original  Norman  ones.  There  are  Norman  arches  of  good 
character  remaining  in  the  churches  of  Tathwell  and  Burwell. 
The  piers  and  arches  of  what  is  called  the  New  Church  at 
]3arton-on-HumbLT,  and,  I  believe,  parts  of  the  churches  at 
Keelby  and  Irby,  are  also  of  Norman  date. 

Succeeding  to  the  round  arch,  massive  piers,  and  heavy 
mouldings  of  the  Norman  style,  we  come  next,  in  point  of  time, 
to   the  lighter  and   more   elegant  Early  English,  of  the   13th 
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century ;  but  the  first  specimens  of  this  date  I  shall  have  to 
mention  partake,  in  some  degree,  of  Norman  character.  The 
massive  roiind  piers  of  South  Ormsby,  Ingoldmells,  Hogsthorpe, 
and  Mumby,  show  an  affinity  to  the  Norman  style,  but  the 
capitals,  which  are  either  moulded  or  adorned  with  a  circlet  of 
stiff  foliage,  and  the  pointed  arch,  decidedly  point  to  a  later 
date.  The  chancel  arch  at  Saltfieetby  All  Saints  has  a  pointed 
arch  springing  from  a  cushion  capital.  The  piers  of  Skidbroke 
church,  which  are  stilted  and  octagonal,  have  capitals  of  the 
same  kind  of  foliage  as  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Among  the  more  advanced  and  perfect  specimens  of  the  stylej 
we  must  mention  the  chapel  of  Kirkstead,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
fully finished  gems  which  any  part  of  country  can  boast  of.  Its 
small  size,  and  the  great  purity  of  its  architecture,  render  it  a  very 
good  model  for  a  small  village  church ;  and  though  in  these  days 
Ave  cannot  expect  to  see  the  groined  roof  carried  out,  (nor  perhaps 
is  it  desirable  in  so  small  a  building,)  yet,  if  the  likeness  were 
preserved  in  other  respects,  and  a  plain  wooden  roof  of  appro- 
priate character  substituted  for  the  groining,  a  church  would  be 
produced  at  a  moderate  expense,  which  would  contrast  most 
favourably  with  many  modern  erections.  The  tower  at  Huttoft 
is  a  good  specimen  of  this  date :  the  belfry  windows  are  very 
peculiar;  they  consist  of  double  lancets  placed  close  together 
under  one  arch,  with  a  vesica  in  the  head,  all  richly  ornamented 
with  the  dogtooth  moulding.  The  doorway  at  Mumby  is  a 
very  rich  and  beautiful  specimen  of  this  style ;  the  rich  trails 
of  the  dogtooth  mouldings  round  the  arch  cast  a  very  beautiful 
and  effective  shadow.  The  piers  and  arches  in  the  three  Salt- 
fleetbys,  are  to  be  referred  to  this  period,  they  are  circular  in 
section,  wth  moulded  capitals :  those  in  St.  Peter's  are  evi- 
dently the  work  of  an  inferior  artist,  and  rudely  copied  from  the 
others.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  of  All  Saints'  church  is 
also  Early  English  ;  and  the  little  church  at  Conisholme,  as  far 
as  can  be  made  out  amidst  the  mutilations  it  has  undergone, 
once  showed  signs  of  this  period.  This  was  originally  a  cross 
church  without  aisles,  and  on  a  very  small  scale  ;  all  that  is  now 
left  of  it  is  the  nave,  which  has  no  marks  of  original  character 
left  about  it,  and  the  lantern  of  the  central  tower  which  serves 
as  a  chancel,  and  into  the  sides  of  which  lancet  windows,  taken 
from  other  parts  of  the  church,  are  inserted.  It  is  curious,  that 
not  far  from  Conisholme,  stands  a  church  of  a  similar  plan — 
Covenham  St.  Bartholomew.  It  has  not  undergone  quite  so 
bad  treatment  as  its  neighbour,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  later  date;  but,  the  occurrence  of  two 
churches  of  so  singular  a  plan  in  adjoining  parishes  ought  not 
to  pass  without  observation.  The  chancel  at  Ludborough  is 
also  a  good  specimen  of  this  style,  the  side  windows  are  single 
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lancets,  and  there  is  a  very  fine  couplet  of  lancets  at  the  east  end; 
the  transepts  and  chancel  of  Clee  belong  also  to  this  period, 
the  responds  and  mouldings  of  the  arches  have  the  keel-shaped 
moulding,  which,  it  has  been  observed,  is  generally  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  The  tower,  and  great  part  of 
the  new  church  of  Barton-on-Humber,  is  also  to  be  assigned  to 
this  date. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  those  buildings  to  which  a 
date,  previous  to  the  14th  century,  must  be  assigned.  The 
period  we  are  now  approaching,  is  one  on  which  the  eccle- 
siologist  loves  to  dwell,  as  that  in  which  church  architecture 
attained  its  most  perfect  development.  The  previous  style  had 
produced  the  pointed  arch,  the  mouldings  exhibiting  an  alterna- 
tion of  deeply  cut  hollows  and  rounds,  casting  every  variety  of 
light  and  shade,  and  carvings  of  foliage,  stiff  indeed,  and  some- 
what conventional  in  form,  yet  not  out  of  character  with  the 
severe,  yet  elegant  simplicity  of  the  style  itself.  But  one  thing 
was  wanting  to  show  the  perfect  beauty  of  which  Gothic  archi- 
tecture was  capable,  and  that  now  sprung  into  life  under  the 
Promethean  touch  of  the  true  artist.  Whilst  in  the  earlier 
styles  every  other  part  had  been  made  to  contribute  its  part 
towards  the  ornamentation  of  the  building,  the  window  openings 
had  been  left  plain,  and  without  any  other  attempts  at  decora- 
tion than  might  be  derived  from  the  glass  with  which^hey  were 
filled — the  jambs,  indeed,  were  moulded  or  shafted,  or  enriched 
with  trails  of  dogtooth,  but  the  opening,  the  window  itself,  was 
left  bare  and  open.  The  time  was  now  come  when  this  feature 
was  to  receive  its  proper  share  of  attention,  and  the  idea  was 
conceived  of  enlarging  the  window  openings,  breaking  them  up 
into  several  lights,  and  filling  the  head  with  those  beautiful  and 
intricate  combinations  of  tracery  to  which  the  later  styles  of 
Gothic  architecture  owe  their  principal  interest  and  most  dis- 
tinctive feature.  The  earliest  development  of  this  style  was 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  but  it  attained  its  most  mature 
excellence,  its  fullest  beauty  in  that  reign,  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  as  the  golden  era  of  chivalry— -the  reign  of 
Edward  III.— 

"  Fair  court  of  Edward — wonder  of  the  world — 
I  see  a  matchless  blazonry  unfurled, 
Of  wisdom,  magnanimity,  and  love, 
And  meekness,  tempering  honourable  pride — 
The  lamb  is  crouching  by  the  lion's  side, 
And  near  the  flame-eyed  eagle  sits  the  dove." 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  glories  of  this  period, 
Gothic  art  poured  forth  her  richest  treasures  ;  and  it  is  a  circum- 
stance full  of  interest  and  suggestive  of  deep  reflection  that 
almost  the  only  remains  from  whence  we  can  form  an  idea  of 
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the  taste  and  splendour  common  at  this  time,  are  those  of  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  period. 

"  The  knights  are  dust, 
Their  good  swords  are  rust, 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust." 

Their  conquests  have  long  ago  passed  away  into  other  hands. 
Their  victories  at  Crecy  and  Poitiers  serve  but  to  fire  youthful 
ambition,  "  to  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale."  Their  castles 
have  become  shapeless  mounds  or  picturesque  ruins,  and 
nothing  remains  to  testify  to  their  ever  having  existed,  but  the 
sculptured  effigy  or  monumental  brass  resting  in  the  church, 
built,  perhaps,  and  endov^ed  by  their  bounty.  But  while  all 
else  has  changed  around,  that  church  remains  unaltered.  And 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  500  years,  the  work  of  the  cloistered 
architect,  whose  very  name  scarcely  penetrated  beyond  the 
monastery  in  which  his  life  was  passed,  still  stands  in  all  essen- 
tial parts  the  same,  to  enchant  us  w  ith  its  beauty,  and  to  suggest 
the  humiliating  reflection,  that  amid  all  the  boasted  improve- 
ments of  our  age,  we  cannot  produce  any  work  to  be  compared 
with  it,  nor  do  anything  better  than  copy  as  closely  as  we  can 
the  work  of  a  nameless  architect,  who  lived  and  died  five  cen- 
turies ago.  Lincolnshire  is  considered  to  possess  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  specimens  of  this  period,  and  she  might 
challenge  any  county  in  England,  I  might  say  any  country  in 
the  world,  to  show  examples  of  equal  beauty  to  some  of  her 
village  churches.  Unluckily,  it  does  not  fall  within  our  pro- 
vince to  expatiate  on  the  glories  of  Heckington  and  Ewerby, 
and  in  the  districts  immediately  before  us,  the  remains  of  this 
period,  though  numerous,  are  not  of  first-rate  merit. 

I  believe  that  the  nave  at  Grimsby  church  is  to  be  assigned  to 
the  early  part  of  this  period,  though  its  character  is  so  peculiar 
that  I  feel  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  dated  earlier; 
however,  from  the  character  of  the  mouldings,  1  am  inclined  to 
assign  it  to  the  present  style.  There  is  a  great  affectation  of 
an  older  character  about  it,  especially  in  the  clerestory  of  the 
nave,  which  is  arranged  internally  after  the  fashion  of  a  series 
of  Norman  triplets — a  large  and  wide  opening  with  a  circular 
head,  between  smaller  openings  of  less  height,  but  similar  cha- 
racter. The  piers  are  very  massive  but  clustered;  there  is  a 
great  prevalence  of  a  heavy  roll  moulding  in  every  part,  which 
inclines  me  to  assign  the  present  date  ;  and  the  western  door  is 
roundheaded  ;  the  transepts  are  earlier  than  the  nave,  being  of 
Early  English  character,  and  the  north  and  south  doorways,  and 
the  cross  in  the  churchyard,  are  particularly  good  examples  of 
that  style.  The  tower  is  very  much  later,  and  the  aisles,  unfor- 
tunately, have  been  re-built  quite  in  the  modern  fashion.  The 
part  east  of  the  transept  is  in    a   most  melancholy   state   of 
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dilapidation.  Altogether  this  church  in  its  original  beauty, 
with  its  high  pitched  roof  and  trace ried  windows,  must  have 
been  a  magnificent  and  striking  object ;  but  its  present  appear- 
ance excites  scarcely  any  other  feeling  than  pity  and  regret. 

The  general  form  of  piers  in  this  style  is  either  octagonal 
or  circular,  of  a  slender  shape,  with  moulded  capitals.  Such 
are  the  piers  of  Louth  and  also  of  North  and  South  Somercotes. 
The  piers  and  arches  of  Alford  and  Partney  are  early  in  this 
st^de,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  singular  beauty  and  delicacy 
of  the  foliage  of  their  capitals.  Indeed,  the  carving  in  this 
style  is  generally  of  much  greater  merit  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding ones.  Spilsby  church  also  principally  belongs  to  this 
style,  but  is  more  remarkable  for  the  very  interesting  series 
of  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the  Willoughby  family,  than 
for  its  architectural  merit.  A  square-headed  window,  belonging 
to  this  style,  will  be  found  in  many  churches:  at  first  sight  it 
might  be  taken  for  late  Perpendicular,  but  a  little  examination 
will  generally  show  the  characteristics  of  the  Decorated  style. 
Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  remains  of  this  period,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  are  at  Brocklesby  church, — a  building  wholly 
in  this  style,  and  which,  in  its  original  state,  from  its  perfect 
symmetry  and  the  elegant  flowing  tracery  of  the  windows,  must 
have  been  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  is  now  disfigured  by  a 
plaster  ceiling,  and  the  usual  modern  accompaniment  of  pews  ; 
but  were  it  to  be  restored  to  its  pristine  beauty,  I  know  no 
rank,  however  exalted,  which  would  not  derive  additional 
splendour  from  so  good  a  work.  The  west  window  is  of 
very  peculiar  character:  it  is  set,  as  it  were,  in  a  niche  within 
the  tower — giving  a  splay  of  about  six  feet  in  depth:  the  idea 
is  an  uncommon  one,  and,  in  this  instance,  most  completely 
successful — great  depth  and  richness  of  effect  being  produced 
by  comparatively  simple  means.  Legbourne  church  must  also 
be  assigned  to  this  date,  and  the  interesting  little  church  of 
Covenham  St.  Mary,  the  east  window  of  which,  though  now 
blocked  up,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  exaiiiples 
of  flowing  tracery  in  this  part  of  the  country.  There  is  a  very 
beautiful  low-side  window  in  this  church,  also  blocked  up,  and 
a  good  sepulchral  recess  or  altar-sepulchre  in  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel.  What  is  called  the  Old  Church  at  Barton-on- 
Humber  is  almost  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  of 
Decorated  date.  There  is  a  crucifixion  beautifully  w^orked  in 
stone  on  the  mullions  and  tracery  of  the  east  window  in  the 
north  aisle.  We  may  presume  that  the  name  attaches  to  it 
from  its  being  considered  as  Jthe  representative  of  the  original 
church,  coeval  with  the  tower  which  it  has  replaced — for  it  is  in 
reality  much  more  recent  than  that  which  is  called  the  New 
Church. 
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Grimolclby  church  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  churches 
which  we  have,  exhibiting  a  transition  from  this  style  to  the 
next:  the' windows  exhibit  a  strong  tendency  towards  Perpen- 
dicular tracery;  but  the  mouldings,  which  are  very  rich  and 
good,  belong  lo  the  earlier  period.  There  is  a  very  good  tie- 
beam  queen-post  roof,  of  low  pitch,  not  in  very  good  repair, 
and  some  interesting  remains  of  stained  glass,  principally 
flowered  quarries. 

Of  the  next  style,  the  last  development  of  Gothic  architecture 
prior  to  its  extinction  as  a  living  science,  we  have,  in  common 
with  most  parts  of  the  country,  many  and  some  very  good  remains. 
This  style  undoubtedly  exhibits,  even  in  its  best  examples, 
symptoms  of  decline;  the  formal  tracery  of  the  windows  running 
principally  in  straight  lines,  the  long  row^s  of  windows  exactly 
resembling  each  other;  the  flat  panelling  of  the  walls,  the  coarsely 
cut  and  shallow  mouldings,  form  a  very  poor  exchange  for  the 
beauties  of  the  preceding  period.  Still,  the  churches  in  this 
style  are  often  imposing  fi*om  their  size  and  loftiness. 

Clerestories  were  very  common  in  this  age,  and  in  very  many 
instances  we  find  a  perpendicular  clerestory  and  roof  raised 
upon  piers  and  arches  of  an  earlier  date.  Such  is  the  case  in 
the  church  of  this  town,  where  not  only  the  clerestory,  but  the 
whole  of  the  outer  walls,  have  been  rebuilt  during  the  Perpen- 
dicular period.  I  cannot  now  dwell  upon  this  noble  building; 
it  deserves,  and  I  hope  will  meet  wdth  a  far  more  extended 
notice  than  can  be  afforded  here.  I  can  only  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  glorious  tower  and  spire  designed  with  such  perfect 
Ivnowledge  of  proportion  as  to  strike  every  eye,  however  un- 
educated, and  exhibiting  in  the  minute  finish  of  every  detail 
the  traces  of  a  master-hand.  It  is  truly  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  speak  with  unqualified  praise  of  the  manner  in  w^hich  the 
late  restoration  has  been  carried  out,  while  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  regret  that  it  was  suffered  to  stop  where  it  did, 
and  was  not  extended  to  the  body  or  interior  fittings  of  the 
church. 

Skidbroke  and  South  Somercotes  have  both  had  their  earlier 
parts  cased  over  by  Perpendicular  work;  and,  indeed,  there  are 
very  few  churches  which,  more  or  less,  do  not  show  that  the 
hand  of  the  restorer  was  busy  at  this  period.  The  fine  gateway 
at  Thornton  Abbey  was  built  early  in  this  style,  and  exhibits 
traces  of  transition  in  its  mouldings  and  details.  The  church, 
now  almost  utterly  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  chapter-house,  was  of  Early  Decorated  work,  and 
from  the  remains,  must  have  been  a  most  magnificent  building. 
I  cannot  do  more  here  than  direct  attention  to  the  very  inte- 
resting series  of  incised  slabs  to  be  found  there.  Theddlethorpe 
All    Saints  is  a  church   of  some  interest,  principally,  if  not 
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entirely,  in  this  style;  it  exhibits  some  variety  of  date,  but 
nothing,  I  think,  earlier  than  the  Perpendicular  period.  The 
church  at  Halton  Holgate  is  also  a  very  good  specimen  of  this 
period,  and  has  lately  been  restored  at  considerable  cost,  and 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  tower  of  Burgh  is  imposing,  and  the  pinnacles  and 
parapet  which  crown  the  top  very  rich ;  the  small  pinnacles 
which  rise  from  each  merlon  or  raised  part  between  the  em- 
brasures of  the  parapet  give  great  additional  richness.  The 
interior  of  the  church  is  spacious  and  lofty,  but  has  been  much 
spoiled  by  injudicious  restoration.  Addlethorpe  is  a  specimen 
of  very  richly-ornamented  Perpendicular  work,  which  makes  us 
the  more  regret  that  the  chancel  should  have  been  suffered  to 
be  removed.  The  porch  is  especially  beautiful,  and  that  at 
Winthorpe  is  evidently  a  copy  of  it,  by  a  very  inferior  workman. 
Croft  is  a  spacious  church  of  late  Perpendicular.  The  windows 
are  large,  and  the  lights  unfoliated ;  the  roof  is  an  instance  of 
daring  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  who  has  attempted  to  span 
a  very  wide  nave  with  a  low-pitched  roof,  with  scarcely  any  tie ; 
it  has  been  found  necessary,  however,  in  later  times,  to  supply 
tie-beams.  The  tower  of  Tetney  is  of  very  good  outline,  and 
the  effect  of  the  double  window,  included  under  one  containing 
arch  in  the  belfry  story,  very  good  indeed.  Marsh  Chapel  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  late  Perpendicular:  the  four-centred  arch  is 
here  seen  to  run  through  the  whole  w^ork.  I  hope  we  may 
soon  have  to  report  the  complete  restoration  of  this  noble 
church :  much  has  been  done  already,  and  so  well  done  that  it 
makes  us  long  to  see  the  whole  restored  in  like  manner. 

There  are  two  little  churches  standing  near  together,  to  wdiich 
I  wish  to  direct  attention ;  I  mean  Manby  and  South  Cocker- 
ington.  They  belong  to  a  late  period  of  Perpendicular,  and 
exhibit  the  large  window  and  depressed  arch  of  the  Tudor 
period.  The  York  and  Lancaster  rose,  mixed,  still  remains  in 
one  of  the  windows  in  Manby  church,  which  fixes  the  date  as 
not  earlier  than  Henry  VII.  The  great  similarity  between  these 
two  churches  leads  us  to  infer,  with  some  degree  of  certainty, 
that  they  were  the  work  of  the  same  architect,  possibly  of  the 
same  founder.  1  am  not  quite  prepared  to  recommend  a  return 
to  the  later  Perpendicular  style  for  new  churches,  but,  should 
any  one  w^ant  a  model  for  a  small  church  in  that  style,  he  will 
hardly  find  a  better  one  than  the  churches  I  have  mentioned. 
The  tower  of  Manby  is  a  fine  one,  with  handsome  pinnacles 
lately  restored.  The  merlons  of  the  battlements,  both  here  and 
at  the  neighbouring  church  of  Great  Carlton,  have  evidently 
been  terminated  by  the  same  small  pinnacles  as  at  Burgh:  were 
they  restored,  they  would   add  much  to  the  richness  of  the 
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effect,  and  relieve  the  height  of  the  larger  pinnacles,  which 
would  be  desirable. 

Another  coincidence  which  I  may  mention  is,  that  the  tower 
of  Yarborough  church  has  belfry- windows  of  very  peculiar  cha- 
racter, precisely  similar  to  those  in  the  tower  at  Market  Kasen; 
they  are  formed  of  two  pointed  lights  under  one  arch,  and  a 
transom  runs  across  at  the  springing  of  the  arch,  making  the 
lower  light  square-headed.  The  western  windows  in  these 
churches  also  resemble*  each  other  in  their  tracery,  which  is  of 
very  peculiar  character.  Similarities  of  this  nature  are  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with,  and  are  always  worth  observing.  The 
western  doorway  at  Yarborough  is  sculptured  with  the  story  of 
the  fall  of  man,  represented  in  shallow  cut  lines  in  the  spandrils, 
and  the  arch  of  the  door  has  a  hollow  moulding,  with  a  wreath 
of  foliage  and  flowers  running  through  it. 

I  must  now  bring  to  a  close  what  I  have  to  say  on  the 
churches  of  this  district.  Of  those  erected  since  the  decay  of 
Gothic  architecture,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  speak.  We  possess 
no  specimens  of  that  very  interesting  period,  during  which  a 
revival  of  Gothic  architecture  was  attempted,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. ;  nor,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  does  there  seem 
to  have  been  any  attempt  to  give  an  ecclesiastical  character  to 
the  churches  which  were  occasionally  erected.  Nor  can  we 
wonder  that  such  should  be  the  case,  if  we  look  at  the  treat- 
ment which  those  churches,  which  time  has  spared,  have  expe- 
rienced during  this  period.  We  could  not  expect  those  whose 
ideas  of  church  restoration  were  confined  to  taking  down  an 
oaken  roof,  covered  with  lead,  and  repla-cing  it  with  rough  deal, 
covered  with  slate  or  pantiles,  who  patched  the  stone  walls, 
when  decayed,  with  red  brick,  and  substituted  a  wooden  case- 
ment for  a  mullioned  window ;  we  could  not  expect  from  persons 
with  such  sordid  ideas  as  these,  that  spirit  of  unbounded  libe- 
rality which  prompted  the  church  builders  of  old  ;  we  could  not 
expect  such  persons  to  build  any  better  churches  than  they  did 
build,  when,  through  neglect  or  natural  decay,  the  old  church 
required  replacing  by  a  new  one. 

But  while  we  cease  to  wonder  at  such  enormities,  let  us  not 
therefore  sanction  them.  If  they  knew  no  better,  but  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  time,  let  us  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  feelings  of  our  time — a  better  spirit,  more 
liberally  disposed  in  such  matters  is  abroad,  and  I  rejoice  to 
think  that  there  are  those  among  us  who  have  not  been  insen- 
sible to  its  influences.  The  churches  that  have  been  built  of 
late  years  in  this  neighbourhood,  partake  of  that  revival  which, 
in  respect  of  Gothic  architecture,  is  observable  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  country,  I  believe  I  might  say, 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
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It  is  tru€  that  the  nineteenth  century  cannot  yet  boast  to  have 
originated  or  adopted  exclusively  any  style  of  her  own,  but  she 
has  made  one  great  step  towards  such  a  consummation.  She 
has  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  the  best  works  of  former 
ages,  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  principles  which  enabled 
their  designers  to  attain  to  such  hitherto  unapproachable  excel- 
lence. She  has  been  content  to  creep  before  she  can  run — to 
feel  her  way  rather  than  step  boldly  in  the  dark.  She  has  been 
glad  to  go  back  to  the  fountain  head,  'to  trace  the  waters  to 
their  source  ;  and  she  has  felt  it  her  privilege,  no  less  than  her 
duty, 

"  To  gather  whencesoe'er  she  safely  may, 

The  help  which  slackening  piety  requires, 
Nor  deem  that  he  perforce  must  go  astray, 

Who  treads  upon  the  footmarks  of  his  sires." 
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On  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  the  Northern  Portion  of  the 
County  of  Bedford.  By  W.  AiRY,  M.A,,  Rector  of  Keysoe. 
Read  March  21st,  1848. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  the  remarks  which  I  have  to  make 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  this  county,  either  to 
attempt  a  complete  analysis  of  its  character,  or  to  investigate 
with  scientific  precision  those  points  which  I  may  bring  before 
your  notice.  My  knowledge  of  the  county  is  limited  to  the 
northern  part,*  and  therefore  I  can  neither  take  a  comprehensive 

*  The  writer  thinks  it  necessary  to  make  this  statement,  that  he  may  not  inad- 
vertently appropriate  any  of  the  credit  belonging  to  another  "  W.  A."  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  county  appears  to  be  much  more  extensive. 
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view  of  its  architectural  features,  nor  hope  to  excite  any  general 
interest ;  and  my  object  will  be,  not  to  inform  the  antiquary  of 
anything  with  which  he  is  unacquainted,  but  to  endeavour  to 
draw  attention  to  the  subject  from  those  who  have  not  hitherto 
made  it  their  pursuit.  In  this,  indeed,  J  am  justified  by  the 
growing  importance  of  a  study  which  always  possessed  (perhaps 
above  all  others)  the  charm  so  fascinating  to  the  human  mind, 
of  carrying  it  back  to  former  times,  and  enabling  it  to  live  over 
again  with  those  who  have  long  slept  in  the  dust,  and  whose 
very  names  have  perished, — but  which  now,  in  an  age  of  im- 
proving taste,  combined,  we  trust,  with  deeper  religious  feeling, 
has  become  a  science,  practical .  and  necessary.  As  has  well 
been  said,  "  It  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  profitless 
amusement  of  a  few,  like  the  lifeless  antiquarianism  of  the  by- 
gone age  ;  for  it  is  a  thing  of  utility  and  vital  interest,  a  thing 
of  religion  and  of  the  church ;  a  pursuit  which  tends  to  elevate 
the  mind  and  warm  the  feelings  with  something  like  the  ani- 
mating glow  of  ancient  chivalry,  but  which  has  a  yet  more 
inspiring  tendency,  as  its  j)uri30ses  are  higher,  and  its  objects 
less  worldly." 

The  limits  to  which  I  am  confined  by  time  will  allow  of  my 
treating  the  subject  only  in  a  cursory  and  popular  manner. 
Indeed  at  this  introductory  meeting  of  our  infant  Society  it 
seems  desirable  that  our  proceedings,  though  strictly  referring 
to  the  objects  for  the  pursuit  and  elucidation  of  which  the 
Society  was  established,  should  partake  less  of  the  depth  and 
research  proper  to  antiquarian  investigation  than  we  anticipate 
will  be  the  case  hereafter ;  that  its  features  at  this  early  stage 
should  mark  its  character ^  though  its  vigour  can  only  be  deve- 
loped in  maturity.     "  The  child  is  father  of  the  man." 

Before  referring  to  any  examples  of  the  different  styles,  I 
would  notice  how  defective  is  the  nomenclature  which  has  gene- 
rally been  adopted  by  Rickman  and  the  writers  who  have  fol- 
lowed him.  The  title  "  Gothic"  itself, — like  the  name  of 
"  Christian,"  by  which  we  glory  to  be  called, — was  first  given 
to  our  ecclesiastical  architecture  as  a  term  of  reproach  and 
contempt;  and  with  something  of  kindred  feelings  in  both 
cases,  we  rejoice  to  retain  the  name.  But  this  will  not  apply 
to  the  arbitrary  and  indefinite  terms  of  '^  Early  English,"  "  De- 
corated," and  "  Perpendicular,"  which  either  convey  no  meaning 
at  all  to  the  mind,  or  mislead  by  a  wrong  one.  The  phraseo- 
logy adopted  by  the  late  Cambridge  Camden  Society  is  far 
preferable,  though  I  think  that  this  might  be  improved  ;  they 
make  the  grand  distinction  of  the  circular  and  the  pointed  arch, 
terming  the  former  Romanesque,  and  the  latter  Pointed; 
dividing  the  former  into  Saxon  Romanesque  and  Norman 
Romanesque;    and    the    latter    into    First   Pointed,    Middle 
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Pointed,  and  Third  Pointed,  corresponding  respectively  with 
what  are  usually  called  Early  English,  Decorated,  and  Perpen- 
dicular. This,  though  better  than  the  common  division  of  styles, 
still  seems  to  leave  room  for  improvement. 

Of  churches  whose  date  is  assigned  to  the  Saxon  period, 
comprehending  the  four  centuries  preceding  the  Norman  con- 
quest, it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  many  remain ;  indeed, 
throughout  the  w^hole  of  England  only  about  ninety  have  been 
discovered  possessing  tolerable  evidence  of  belonging  to  that 
era,  a  circumstance  in  great  measure  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
systematic  destruction  of  ecclesiastical  edifices  by  the  Danes  in 
their  incursions  upon  the  island.  We  are  therefore  fortunate  in 
possessing  near  us  so  interesting  an  example  of  that  period  as 
Clapham  ;  interesting  from  association  it  must  needs  be  ;  for 
who  can  contemplate  in  any  other  light  a  building  raised  by  the 
hands  of  man  for  the  worship  of  his  Maker,  which  has  braved 
the  storms  of  nine  hundred  years  ?  one  which  has  seen  the 
Norman  Conqueror  stalk  victorious  over  the  island,  and  has 
heard  the  first  clang  of  the  curfew  bell,  and  since  that  time  has 
weathered  the  various  tempests  that  have  beaten  both  upon 
church  and  state }  But  if  any  one  should  visit  Clapham  ex- 
pecting to  find  beauty  and  elegance  of  architecture,  he  will  be 
disappointed ;  the  most  elaborate  of  Saxon  architecture  is 
simple,  and  this  is  the  simplest  of  the  simple.  It  contains 
neither  the  triangular-headed  apertures,  nor  the  double-light 
windows,  nor  the  ribbed  panelling  of  the  walls  which  we  find 
in  the  Saxon  churches  of  Barnack  and  Earl's  Barton  in  a 
neighbouring  county  ;  its  walls  are  plain,  and  without  but- 
tresses, and  the  tower-lights  are  small  and  unornamented, 
appearing  rude  in  comparison  with  the  double-light  Norman 
window  of  the  upper  stage.  The  chancel  arch  is  a  plain  single 
sweep  without  rib  or  mouldings,  springing  from  square  pilasters, 
the  heads  of  which  terminate  in  plain  square  edged  abaci. 
The  north  chancel-window  and  the  tower-lights  serve  w^ell  to 
show  the  difference  between  the  single  lights  of  the  Saxon  and 
the  Norman  periods.  The  former  have  the  splay  both  outwards 
and  inwards,  that  is  to  say,  the  aperture  is  narrowest  at  the 
centre  of  the  wall,  gradually  expanding  either  way ;  the 
Norman  light  has  all  the  splay  internally,  that  is,  the  aperture 
is  narrowest  at  the  outer  face  of  the  wall,  and  gradually  expands 
inwardly,  until  at  the  inner  face  of  the  wall  the  opening  is 
perhaps  three  times  the  width  of  that  at  the  outer.  Excellent 
examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  tower  of  Thurleigh  church. 
The  portions  of  Clapham  church  belonging  to  the  Saxon  era 
are  the  tower  and  the  chancel ;  thus  evidently  showing,  by  the 
existence  of  the  extremities,  that  the  edifice  was  originally 
perfect  in  that  style,  and  that  there  has  been  a  Saxon  nave. 
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which,  probably  owing  to  dilapidation,  has  since  been  removed. 
The  present  nave  is  of  Perpendicular  work.  One  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  Saxon  work,  if  it  exists  in  this  church,  is  con- 
cealed by  the  unseemly  coat  of  plaster  covering  the  tower — I 
mean  what  is  called  long  and  short  work,  or  long  and  short 
blocks  of  masonry  set  alternately  above  each  other  in  the 
angles  of  the  walls ;  I  trust  that  the  present  excellent  incumbent 
will  prevail  with  his  parishioners,  not  only  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  ecclesiologists,  but  to  let  the  untaught  see  the  handy-^vork  of 
their  forefathers  nine  hundred  years  ago,  by  laying  bare  these 
portions  of  the  tower,  and  removing  the  untempered  mortar 
with  which  it  was  the  fashion  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  to  daub  everything  that  was  holy  and 
good.*  We  shall  then  see  it  in  its  reality,  as  it  was  seen  when 
it  first  reared  its  unassuming  head  under  the  hands  of  the 
Christian  builder,  probably  before  the  Danes  set  foot  in  England. 

This  is  the  only  authenticated  piece  of  Saxon  workmanship 
in  the  county;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  another 
small  vestige  of  it  remaining  in  a  little  out-of-the-way  church, 
unpromising  in  its  appearance,  and  unattainable  except  by  bye- 
roads,  which  may  perhaps  account  for  its  not  having  been  visited 
and  noticed  by  any  better  authority  upon  such  subjects  than 
myself.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  hounds  frequently  meet  in 
that  neighbourhood  ;  and  if  on  the  next  occasion  of  their  doing 
so,  any  gentleman  who  combines  the  two  pursuits  of  church 
hunting  and  fox  hunting,  would  have  the  goodness  to  examine, 
and  give  his  opinion  upon  the  belfry  arch  of  Knotting  church, 
I  should  feel  much  obliged  to  him. 

Of  Norman  remains  we  have  many  more  examples.  The 
Norman  settlers  were  more  accomplished  in  the  art  of  building; 
and  the  expectation  that  the  end  of  the  world  would  be  at  the 
expiration  of  a  thousand  years  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  (which  had  operated  so  much  against  the  erection 
of  new  churches)  had  proved  unfounded.  Accordingly  we  find 
many  vestiges  of  this  period.  The  earliest  in  the  district  to 
wdiich  I  am  limited,  is  the  chancel  arch  of  Great  Barford;  it  is 
of  the  rudest  description  ;  so  much  so,  that  if  there  had  been 
any  further  portions  to  confirm  such  a  supposition,  it  might 
have  been  taken  for  Saxon. f  Indeed,  it  is  very  similar  to  the 
chancel  arch   of  Clapham  church,  and  might  be   described  in 

*  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  I  can  find  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  exteriors  of  churches  were  covered  with  plaster  before  the  seventeenth 
century;  and  certainly  not  for  believing  that  they  were  built  with  the  intention  of 
plastering  them,  even  in  districts  where  the  stone  is  of  a  much  more  perishable 
nature  than  in  this  county.  It  is  very  doubtful  also,  whether  the  interior  walls 
were  originally  plastered  except  when  required  for  fresco  painting. 

t  Since  the  present  Paper  was  read,  this  venerable  relic  of  Norman  times  has 
been  removed,  and  a  Decorated  arch  of  brick  and  stucco  substituted. 

q2 
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nearly  the  same  words.  The  chancel  arch  of  Knotting  is  of  a 
more  advanced  period,  being  composed  of  a  sub-arch  recessed 
within  an  outer  arch,  the  former  springing  from  square  pilasters, 
and  the  latter  from  cylindrical  shafts  terminating  in  plain 
capitals,  a  square  abacus,  grooved  and  chamfered,  intervening- 
above  each.  Both  the  faces  of  this  double  arch  are  ornamented 
with  triple  rows  of  the  zigzag  moulding.  Elstow  contains  some 
noble  portions  of  Norman  work  which  will  well  repay  an  exa- 
mination ;  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  this  fine  structure  would 
require  an  entire  paper,  w^hich  I  believe  we  may  look  for  from 
a  most  competent  member  at  an  early  meeting.*  I  will  only 
call  your  attention  to  the  north  doorway,  over  which,  beneath  a 
small  arch,  and  enclosed  within  that  favourite  mystical  figure  of 
the  middle  ages  called  the  vesica  piscis,  or  ixfivs^  is  a  represen- 
tation in  relief  of  the  Saviour  sitting  and  giving  the  benediction, 
considered  to  be  typical  of  his  own  declaration,  "  I  am  the 
Door."  The  tympanum,  or  semi-circular  stone  in  the  arch  of 
a  Norman  doorway  is  not  unfrequently  filled  with  sculpture  ; 
and  of  this  we  have  a  very  good  example  in  the  tower  doorway 
of  Thurleigh  chiu'ch,  where  we  find,  rudely  sculptured  on  the 
tympanum,  the  temptation  of  our  first  parents  in  Paradise. 

Of  the  Transition  Period,  which  extended  over  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  we  possess  no  very  striking  example,  that  I  am  aware 
of,  in  this  neighbourhood;  the  best  is,  the  pier  arches  of  Til- 
brook  ;  there  are  also  Transitional  piers  at  Shelton,  Pertenhall, 
and  Risely. 

Small  portions  of  Early  English,  oi;  First  Pointed  work, 
remain  in  several  of  our  churches:  some  of  its  graceful  narrow 
lights  may  be  seen  in  the  south  chancel  wall  of  Poddington, 
where  the  pier  arches  are  also  of  the  same  date:  a  doorway,  two 
windows,  and  two  piers  at  Tilbrook.  But  for  a  study  of  the  Early 
English  period,  Felmersham  is  unequalled  in  this  county: 
indeed  it  is  one  of  the  purest  and  most  perfect  specimens  of 
that  style  in  the  kingdom,  with  some  later  work  intermixed. 
I  shall  not,  by  describing  it,  trespass  upon  the  province  of  the 
gentleman  who  is  to  conduct  its  restoration,  and  from  whom  at 
some  time  I  hope  we  may  expect  an  elaborate  account  of  it,t 
but  merely  recommend  any  person  interested  in  these  pursuits, 
who  has  never  seen  it,  to  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  real  gratifi- 
cation as  a  visit  to  this  church  would  afford  him. 

The  Decorated,  or  Middle  Pointed  period,  glorious  as  it  was 
to  the  nation  for  victorious  arms  and  civil  institutions  under 
the  first  three  Edwards,  was  not  less  glorious  in  the  number  and 
splendour  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  erected  during  those 

*  A    Pappr   upon    Elstow    church    has    subsequently   been    read    by   E.    W 
Smith,  Esq. 
t  T.  Jackson,  Esq.,  architect,  has  since  read  a  Paper  upon  Felmersham  church. 
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hundred  years.  And  yet  the  name  is  a  misnomer;  for  though 
no  other  style  can  compare  with  it  for  richness  and  purity 
combined,  yet  in  amount  of  mere  decoration  it  is  far  exceeded 
by  the  Perpendicular,  and  almost  by  the  Norman.  Although, 
too,  the  cathedrals  and  conventual  churches  of  this  period,  in 
richness  of  detail  surpass  all  others,  yet  in  parish  churches, 
with  here  and  there  an  exception,  the  Decorated  work  is  the 
plainest  which  we  meet  with.  All  this  shows  the  imperfection 
of  our  common  ecclesiological  nomenclature.  Out  of  the 
twenty  northernmost  parishes  of  this  county,  eighteen  contain 
portions  belonging  to  this  period;  but,  generally  speaking, 
nothing  more  than  octagonal  piers  with  plain  moulded  capitals, 
and  double-faced  arches  chamfered  at  the  edges  and  without 
mouldings.  At  Sharnbrook,  however,  which  is  a  church  prin- 
cipally of  the  Perpendicular  era,  we  find  a  very  rich  Decorated 
north  doorway,  and  at  Shelton,  Bletsoe,  and  Ravensden,  are 
good  Decorated  east  windows.  The  chancel  of  Keysoe  is  also 
a  good  example  of  the  period.  But  the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens of  this  time  which  w^e  possess  are  Yelden  and  Wyming- 
ton,  the  former  being  early  and  the  latter  advanced  in  the 
style :  the  tower  of  Yelden  in  particular,  with  its  short  broach 
sj^ire,  scarcely  higher  than  the  conical  Norman  capping,  is  an 
excellent  specimen  of  early  Decorated  work,  Wymington, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  of  the  latest  part  of  the  period,  when  the 
transition  to  what  we  denominate  Perpendicular  had  com- 
menced; and  it  is  most  valuable  to  the  ecclesiologist  as  an 
authority  for  mouldings,  from  the  precise  date  of  the  church 
being  known:  its  founder,  or  re-builder,  John  Curteys,  '^  qui 
istam  ecclesiam  de  novo  construxit,^'  as  his  tomb  commemorates, 
having  died  in  the  year  1391.  There  is  a  great  tendency  in 
the  tracery  of  the  windows  of  this  church  to  that  wavy,  flame- 
like figure,  which  gave  the  name  of  Flamboyant  to  a  style  that 
prevailed  on  the  continent,  but  never  obtained  in  this  country, 
and  was  cotemporaneous  with  our  Perpendicular  period, 
although  in  its  general  features  so  much  more  like  the  Deco- 
rated. The  approach  to  this  character  in  Wymington  church 
may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  long  residence  of  its  founder 
on  the  continent,  as  mayor  of  the  wool-staple  at  Calais. 

Of  the  Perpendicular,  or  Third  Pointed  style,  I  will  instance 
only  two  good  examples  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
Colmworth  and  Eaton  Socon:  the  latter,  besides  great  archi- 
tectural beauty,  is  interesting  from  its  abundance  of  stained 
glass  of  the  period,  and  a  great  variety  of  poppy-heads,  and 
carved  screen  and  ceiling  work.  The  church  at  Dean,  which 
possesses  many  interesting  features,  has  a  fine  carved  roof  of 
this  date. 

Small  portions   of  the   Debased  style,  which  may  be   con- 
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sidered  to  commence  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
are  to  be  found  in  several  of  our  churches.  Pertenhall  and 
Bletsoe  contain  windows  of  that  character:  Sharnbrook,  a 
doorway:  'Felmersham,  the  east  window  (I  believe  its  days 
are  numbered):  and  besides  these  and  perhaps  some  others, 
may  be  mentioned  St.  John's  church  in  this  town,  and  the 
south  aisle  of  Roxton. 

Of  the  Pagan  style,  which  came  in  after  the  Rebellion,  there 
are  fortunately  not  many  instances,  and  these  are  pointed  out 
only  as  examples  to  be  shunned.  Such  is  the  nave  attached 
to  the  fine  Early  English  tower  and  spire  of  Souldrop;  but 
Melchburn,  with  its  Tuscan  columns  and  stucco  cornices,  stands 
pre-eminent  in  its  want  of  Christian  character. 

Several  objects  of  interest  in  church  detail  must  be  briefly 
noticed.  The  spires  of  the  district  are  principally  Perpendicular. 
Such  are  Tilbrook,  Keysoe,  Staughton,  Pertenhall,  Colmworth, 
Sharnbrook.  The  spire  of  Souldrop  is  Early  English:  those 
of  Yelden  and  Wymington,  Decorated.  Poddington  has  a 
Perpendicular  spire  upon  an  Early  English  tower:  Dean,  one 
of  the  same  period  upon  a  Decorated  tower.  Good  screens 
exist  at  Eaton  Socon,  Pertenhall,  Bolnhurst,  Tilbrook,  and 
Felmersham;  and  at  the  two  last  the  rood-lofts,  supported  on 
groined  canopy-work,  still  remain  in  fair  preservation.  Of 
fonts,  Poddington  possesses  a  Norman  example,  figured  in 
Lysons:  Shelton  and  Pertenhall,  Transitional:  Keysoe,  an 
Early  English  with  a  Norman-French  inscription,  an  account 
of  which  is  published  in  Mr.  Van  Voorst's  "13aptismal  Fonts;" 
those  of  Great  Barford  and  Wymington  are  good  specimens  of 
the  Decorated,  and  Dean  of  the  Perpendicular,  styles.  At 
Yelden  the  original  Decorated  font-cover  remains,  and  is  an 
excellent  model  for  imitation.  Sharnbrook  has  some  beautiful 
Decorated  sedilia  and  piscina;  Keysoe  also  a  fine  Decorated 
piscina.  Hagioscopes  are  to  be  found  at  Dean,  Staughton, 
and  Tilbrook;  the  latter,  a  fine  one,  being  combined  with  a 
chantry  piscina.  There  are  recessed  mural  tombs,  with  recum- 
bent effigies,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  Yelden  and  Roxton; 
canopied  monuments  of  the  same  period  at  Yelden  and  Dean, 
and  one  of  a  later  date  at  Staughton;  and  monumental  brasses 
at  Tilbrook,  Dean,  Yelden,  Thurleigh,  Sharnbrook,  Fel- 
mersham, Wymington,  Poddington,  Goldington,  Elstow,  Brom- 
ham,  and  Renhold;  those  at  Wymington  and  Bromham  being 
very  fine. 

For  this  partial  illustration  of  the  subject  it  is  not  necessary 
to  multiply  examples;  but  there  are  one  or  two  points 
noticeable  with  regard  to  our  churches  which  are  well  worthy 
of  remark  in  this  age  of  restoration  and  re-building.  It  may 
have  been  observed  that  I  have  referred  to  the  same  church  for 
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different  styles  of  architecture ;  in  fact,  to  find  an  entire  church 
belonging  to  one  period  is  not  the  rule,  but  the  exception. 
Hardly  any  which  we  enter  but  contains  portions  of  two — 
frequently  three — and  sometimes  four  distinct  styles.  Take, 
for  instance,  Poddington — there  are  Early  English  pier  arches, 
and  south  chancel  wall — Decorated  chancel  arch  and  western 
arch — and  Perpendicular  clerestory  and  spire.  Thurleigh  has 
Norman  tower — Decorated  chancel  and  pier  arches — and  Per- 
pendicular clerestory  and  aisles.  Tilbrook  has  Transitional 
pier  arches— Early  English  north  wall — Decorated  chancel 
arch — and  Perpendicular  chancel  and  south  wall  of  nave. 
Now,  this  kind  of  evidence,  afforded  us  by  nineteen  out  of 
every  twenty  churches  existing,  shows  that  in  the  ages  when 
architectural  skill  was  the  most  perfect,  when  the  taste  for  it 
was  most  pure,  and  the  feeling  connected  with  it  most  religious, 
the  grand  object  in  restoration  or  enlargement  was,  not  to 
produce  uniformity  by  sweeping  away  the  old  and  raising  an 
entirely  new  edifice,  but  to  preserve  everything  worth  pre- 
serving, and  incorporate  it  with  the  new.  And  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  some  of  the  grandest  effects  produced 
both  in  our  cathedral  and  parish  churches,  are  owing  to  this 
mixture  of  styles;  Gothic  architecture  lovmg  irregularity,  and 
seldom  showing  to  so  little  advantage  as  when  presenting  an 
appearance  of  perfect  uniformity.  This  veneration  for  the 
work  of  former  times  was  even  carried  so  far  as,  wdiere  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  any  member  of  a  former  structure,  to 
preserve  and  again  make  use  of  such  fragments  of  it  as  were 
available;  of  which  we  find  a  striking  instance  in  the  south 
entrance  of  Knotting  church,  where  a  Norman  zigzag  moulding, 
a  remnant  of  the  former  building,  is  retained  over  the  head  of 
a  Perpendicular  doorway.  And  surely  we  might  with  advantage 
imbibe  some  of  this  conservative  spirit.  Many  a  fine  relic  of 
antiquity  has  been  destroyed  through  the  horror  which  modern 
builders  have  of  allowing  anything  of  ancient  work  to  inter- 
mingle with  their  own;  and  thus,  when  a  small  parish  church 
requires  enlargement,  or  becomes  dilapidated,  you  generally 
find  that  if  a  spirit  of  restoration  can  be  roused  at  all,  it  shows 
itself  in  the  entire  destruction  of  the  original  building,  in  order 
to  raise  a  smooth  and  uniform  edifice  of  stucco.  There  was  an 
instance  of  this  within  the  last  few  years  in  a  parish  in  Hunts, 
where  the  church,  a  venerable  Norman  structure,  w4th  a  Saxon 
tower  (the  Clapham  of  that  county),  required  extensive  repairs. 
The  parishioners,  "  in  solemn  conclave  met,"  determined  to 
pull  it  down,  and  have  a  nice  new  one,  not  of  stucco,  for  stone 
is  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  rural  dean  of  the 
district,  an  aged  man,  who  had  made  church  architecture  his 
study  before  it  had  become  a   fashion  to    do    so,   urged  the 
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restoration  of  the  original  building;  but  finding  it  in  vain  with 
regard  to  the  body  of  the  church,  he  used  all  his  efforts  to  save 
the  Saxon  tower.  No  one  would  listen  to  him,  however:  it 
must  come  down,  they  said,  otherwise  it  would  fall  (in  so  bad 
a  state  was  it)  and  crush  their  new  church.  When  the  work  of 
destruction  commenced,  he  used  to  go  day  after  day,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  watch  its  progress ;  and  not  only  day 
after  day,  but  week  after  week,  for  it  was  like  working  upon  the 
rock  in  the  quarry ;  and  at  last  this  dilapidated  tower,  so  frail 
that  it  could  not  stand  by  itself,  had  to  be  blasted  down  with 
gunpowder! 

Connected  indirectly  with  this  spirit  of  conservatism  which 
animated  our  predecessors  of  the  middle  ages,  is  a  question  of 
some  interest  in  the  local  history  of  the  county.  I  believe  that 
the  Norman  work  was  so  good,  and  that  in  the  church-enlarge- 
ment of  succeeding  ages  portions  of  it  were  so  religiously  pre- 
served, that  there  were  very  few  Norman  churches  existing  at 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  of  which  we  have  not  some 
remains  at  this  time.  Now  if  this  conjecture  be  correct,  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  carefully  every  place  where  any 
such  exist,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  which  were  the 
principal  Norman  settlements  in  the  county.  I  remember,  in  a 
church-visiting  excursion,  comprehending  parts  of  Northamp- 
tonshire, Hunts,  and  Bedfordshire,  it  was  remarked  that  we  left 
Norman  architecture  behind  us  on  the  banks  of  the  Nen,  and 
found  no  more  till  we  came  to  the  Ouse.  It  certainly  happened 
to  be  so  in  that  case,  although  it  does  not  hold  good  altogether. 
As  might  naturally  be  expected,  we  find  more  remains  on  the 
banks  of  these  rivers  than  in  the  intervening  space;  and  I  think 
it  would  be  desirable  to  note  where  these  latter  occur,  and  to 
remark  any  peculiarities  in  their  local  situation  which  may  aid 
us  in  conjecturing  the  reasons  that  led  the  recent  conquerors 
of  the  country  to  select  these  particular  spots  for  their  most 
important  posts ; — for  such  I  take  the  erection  of  a  church  to 
denote  them  tu  have  been. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  subject,  I  would  express  a  hope  that 
with  the  increasing  admiration  of  the  skill,  with  the  growing 
appreciation  of  the  taste,  of  the  workmen  of — what  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  calling  so  complacently — the  dark  ages,  we 
may  cherish  some  of  their  piety,  but  without  their  superstition. 
When  we  contemplate  the  noble  structures  which  this  county 
can  show,  such  as  Felmersham  and  Wymington,  Colmworth 
and  Elstow,  Sharnbrook  and  Eaton,  and  reflect  that  each  is  a 
token  of  individual  piety, — that  each  was  reared  with  labour 
and  cost,  their  materials  brought  from  a  distance,  in  a  country 
without  roads  and  without  canals,  —  that  no  aid  had  to  be 
sought  from  bazaars,  and  subscription-lists,  and  county  circulars. 
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— but  each  was  a  voluntary  offering  to  the  glory  of  God, — we 
surely  must  feel  that  however  benighted  the  men  of  those  ages 
might  be  in  many  things  compared  with  ourselves,  yet  in  the 
purity  of  their  motives,  and  their  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
religion,  were  they  not,  alas  !  superior  to  us  ?  It  would  sound, 
perhaps,  like  a  fanciful  theory  to  say,  that  we  may  trace  the 
progress  and  intensity  of  religious  feeling  in  the  country — not 
by  the  number  of  churches  erected  in  each  age,  for  of  the  truth 
of  this  criterion  there  can  be  no  doubt — but  by  the  character  of 
the  styles  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  different  periods. 
And  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  analogy.  There  was 
the  simple  and  massive  workmanship  of  the  Saxon  age,  like  the 
strong  and  single-minded  views  of  a  people  recently  converted 
to  Christianity, — there  was  the  same  fact-like  religious  feeling, 
but  dressed  with  more  worldliness,  in  the  heavy  but  ornamental 
style  of  the  Norman, — there  was  the  more  elevated  and  aspiring 
piety  of  the  time  when  the  Church's  influence  was  supreme,  in 
the  slender,  pointed  architecture  of  the  Early  English, — there 
was  the  glowing  fervour  of  faith  which — though  but  leaven  in 
the  lump — under  the  guidance  of  Wycliffe,  shook  the  deep-laid 
foundations  of  error  both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Reformation,  in  the  flowing  lines  and  deep 
mouldings,  the  harmonious  proportions  and  graceful  contour, 
of  the  Decorated  age,  which  none  can  behold  unmoved, — there 
was  the  long  lull  that  succeeded  to  this  religious  burst,  during 
which  the  Church  by  degrees  sank  in  worldliness  and  multiplied 
in  corruption,  till  the  storm  at  last  burst  upon  her,  typified  in 
the  gradual  declension  of  purity  of  style  in  the  architecture  of 
the  Perpendicular  era,  in  its  want  of  depth  of  lights  and 
shadows,  its  meagreness  of  detail,  its  overlaying  of  meretricious 
ornament,  and  finally  in  its  sudden  and  entire  cessation,  from 
the  moment  that  the  first  blow  of  the  Reformation  was  struck. 
The  style  of  building  which  succeeded  does  not  deserve  to  be 
dignified  by  classing  it  as  one  of  our  orders  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture ;  but  yet  the  cold  formality  of  Puritanism — the 
selfish  character  of  the  faith — the  want  of  reverence — the  want 
of  charity — which  characterized  the  century  succeeding  the 
Reformation,  are  well  exemplified  in  the  Debased  style  of 
church-building,  w^ith  all  its  adjuncts  of  indecency  and  irreve- 
rence of  internal  arrangement.  And  surely,  too,  the  Pagan 
styles  of  architecture  adopted  during  the  century-and-half 
which  followed  the  great  Rebellion,  are  no  inapt  representations 
of  the  ignorance  and  infidelity  —  one  may  almost  say,  the 
heathenism  —  of  that  period.  And  if  in  the  arts  of  church- 
building  and  church-restoration  we  are  raising  ourselves  out  of 
the  slough  and  mire  in  which  our  immediate  ancestors  had 
plunged   so  deeply   as  in   some  measure  to  involve  us  their 
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descendants,  may  we  not  hope  that  it  is  not  the  index  merely 
of  a  more  accomplished  taste,  but  the  result  of  a  better  feeling, 
a  feeling  that  springs  up  with  religion  in  the  heart,  growing 
with  its  growth,  and  increasing  with  its  strength.  I  have  heard 
church-restoration  ridiculed  on  the  ground  that,  with  the 
changing  ideas  of  the  world,  another  generation  will  sweep 
away  all  our  labours,  as  we  have  destroyed  the  enormities  of 
the  bygone  century.  Be  it  so.  Were  we  certain  that  such 
would  be  the  case,  we  should  have  no  reason  for  relaxing  our 
efforts ;  for  in  this,  as  in  every  Christian  work,  we  should  be 
animated  by  that  plain,  broad  principle,  that  simple  rule  of 
life  which  he  who  follows  can  never  go  wrong  —  "Let  the 
morrow  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself:  this  is  my  duty 
to-day." 


Introductory  Memoir  on  some  Seals  of  Bedfordshire.  Read 
March  21,  1848,  by  H.  J.  Rose,  B.t).,  Rector  of  Houghton 
Conquest. 

When  we  contemplate  any  object  of  art,  one  of  the  inquiries 
which  most  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  mind  is  directed  to 
ascertain  the  original  use  and  the  antiquity  of  such  objects.  W^e 
look  upon  a  gem  or  a  coin,  and  the  mind  almost  immediately 
passes  from  the  contemplation  of  the  individual  object  to  the 
consideration  of  gems  and  coins  in  general,  and  to  the  inquiry 
into  the  antiquity  of  their  use,  as  well  as  to  a  comparison 
between  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  in  regard  to  such  objects. 
Every  person  here  present  must  be  conscious  of  such  a  train  of 
thought  having  often  passed  through  his  mind,  whether  he  has 
had  the  perseverance  to  follow  it  up  or  not.  On  most  subjects, 
however,  of  this  kind,  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  been  so  strenu- 
ously employed,  that  all  the  stores  of  learning  have  long  ago 
been  searched  with  such  minuteness  that  little  remains  to 
inquirers  of  the  present  day,  except  to  arrange  the  collections 
of  older  scholars,  and  to  correct  their  views  by  means  of  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  a  larger  induction  from  the  objects 
themselves.  Almost  every  quotation  from  ancient  writers, 
which  bears  on  the  subject  before  us,  has  probably  been  col- 
lected and  commented  upon  by  the  great  scholars  and  com- 
mentators of  England  and  Germany.  But  in  all  matters  of 
this  sort,  while  the  palm  of  diligence  in  the  use  of  all  the  stores 
of  antiquity  bequeathed  to  us  in  the  books  of  the  ancients,  must 
be  awarded  to  our  forefathers,  justice  requires  that  we  should 
give  to  very  recent  times  the  credit  of  having  accumulated,  not 
only  a  vast  accession  of  objects  of  art,  such  as  had  been  known 
from  the  revival  of  learning,  but  altogether  fresh   classes  of 
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objects;  and  to  the  praise  of  greater  success  in  such  accumula- 
tions, must  be  added  also  that  of  having  reasoned  more  cor- 
rectly on  those  we  have  accumulated.  At  least,  if  our  reasoning 
powers  be  not  increased,  the  results  which  we  attain  are  often 
far  more  correct,  because  we  have  a  larger  mass  of  objects  from 
which  we  form  our  inductions.  If  any  examples  are  required 
in  confirmation  of  what  is  here  advanced,  we  need  only  point 
attention  to  the  vast  collections  of  Egyptian  and  Etruscan 
antiquities,  which,  if  not  unknown  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  were  utterly  inexplicable.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  sagacity  of  Dr.  Young  about  the  year  1810  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
and  the  researches  of  Champollion,  Rosellini,  Leemans,  Lipsius, 
Wilkinson,  and  others,  have  made  a  science  of  that  which  before 
was  darkness  and  inexplicable  riddle.  Again  :  until  about  the 
year  1814,  no  Panathenaic  vase  had  been  discovered;  but  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Burgon  brought  to  light  one  undoubted 
specimen,  and  have,  besides,  largely  increased  our  knowledge 
of  the  delicacy  and  skill  of  the  Athenian  artists  in  Terra  Cotta. 
I  will  only  add  one  more  specimen  of  the  advantages  which  our 
knowledge  of  antiquity  has  derived  from  the  collections  of 
objects  of  art  in  modern  times,  and  the  reasoning  founded  on 
those  collections,  and  then  I  will  proceed  immediately  to  the 
subject  before  us. 

The  example  to  which  I  allude  is  that  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Samaritan  shekels.  It  is  only  to  the  large  collection  of  coins, 
with  inscriptions,  which  illustrate  this  subject,  made  by  Bayer, 
a  celebrated  scholar  and  philologist  of  Spain,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  we  owe  the  complete  elucidation  of  the  inscriptions 
in  the  Samaritan  shekels.  By  Samaritan  shekels  I  mean  those 
in  which  the  inscriptions  are  written  in  the  character  which  is 
commonly,  although  not  without  some  controversy,  called  Sama- 
ritan. These  inscriptions  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  scholars 
of  Europe  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  after  a 
series  of  the  most  extravagant  blunders  and  the  wildest  conjec- 
tures, the  true  interpretation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tion was  generally  acquiesced  in.  It  had  been  proposed  very 
early  in  the  discussion,  but  disputed  from  time  to  time,  until  at 
last  it  was  firmly  established.  But  there  were  still  two  letters 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  explanation  of  the  coin,  as 
they  contain  the  indication  of  its  date,  which  were  wholly  unin- 
telligible, until  Bayer  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject.  By 
a  large  collection  of  shekels  and  of  other  coins,  l3earing  a 
somewhat  similar  class  of  inscription,  he  was  at  last  enabled  to 
propose  an  interpretation,  which  really  appears  entirely  unex- 
ceptionable, and  to  establish  the  date  and  the  genuineness  of 
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these  shekels  against  all  gain  say  ers,  although  he  was  opposed 
by  Tychsen,  an  eminent  German  Orientalist  and  scholar. 

I  trust  on  some  future  occasion  to  exhibit  to  the  Society  an 
undoubted  shekel,  and  accompany  it  by  a  memoir  embodying 
the  result  of  Bayer's  very  learned  investigations.  In  the  mean- 
time I  would  just  observe  that  all  shekels,  w^ith  Hebrew  and  not 
Samaritan  characters,  are  now  known  to  be  impudent  forgeries. 
There  is  a  distinction,  it  may  be  observed,  between  the  two, 
which  is  so  apparent  that  when  a  shekel  is  exhibited  one  need 
not  open  the  paper  in  which  it  may  be  enclosed,  to  determine 
it  to  be  a  forgery,  if  it  be  of  the  Hebrew  class.  They  are  so 
thin,  that  the  mere  touch  will  indicate  that  they  belong  to  those 
with  Hebrew  letters  and  not  Samaritan.  But  this  has  by  no 
means  been  universally  acknowledged  till  lately.  In  former 
times,  even  the  learned  Brian  Walton  considered  it  worth  while 
to  publish  engravings  of  the  Hebrew  shekels  in  that  immortal 
monument  of  English  learning  and  industry,  the  Polyglot 
Bible  !*  I  thought  these  general  observations  on  the  utility 
of  collections  of  antiquarian  objects  generally,  might  perhaps 
be  admissible  at  our  first  meeting,  but  I  will  now  direct  your 
attention  to  the  subject  immediately  before  us. 

It  will  not  be  expected,  after  the  observation  I  have  made, 
that  I  should  enter  at  any  great  length  into  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  seals  and  their  use  in  ancient  days.  The  commen- 
tators on  the  Bible,  on  Herodotus,  on  Pliny,  on  Spartianus,  &c., 
not  to  mention  special  treatises  devoted  to  the  subject,  will  give 
many  details  on  this  point,  and  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the 
investigation  may  refer  with  advantage  to  the  work  of  the  late 
Karl  Ottfried  Miiller,  entitled  Archciologie  der  Kunst,  under  the 
heads  "  Stein-und  stempel-schneidekunst^'  §.  97,  2,  3,  and  ''  Arbeit 
in  EdeUteinen;'  §.  315,  3,  p.  76—78,  and  p.  423—424,  of  the 
first  edition. t  They  will  there  find  many  useful  references  to 
works  written  expressly  to  illustrate  subjects  wdiich  have  a  very 
close  relation  with  the  early  use  of  seals.^  While,  however, 
I  decline  any  general  discussion  on  the  ancient  use  of  seals,  I 
cannot  forbear  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  few  passages  in  the 
Bible,  and  also  in  that  historical  w^ork  which  most  nearly  of  all 
extant  approaches  the  era  of  the  Bible,  by  taking  up  the  history 
of  the  world  at  the  period  when  the  oracles  of  inspiration  first 
became  silent. 

*  It  may  be  observed  also,  that  some  specimens  of  these  spurious  shekels  are 
preserved  in  the  public  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  under  very  strict 
regulations.  The  present  authorities  are,  no  doubt,  well  aware  of  the  exact  value 
of  these  coins,  and  the  very  strict  precautions  regarding  them  are  a  legacy  from 
times  when  the  subject  had  not  been  fully  discussed. 

+  A  new  and,  of  course,  posthumous  edition  of  this  work  has  just  appeared  in 
Germany,  but  I  have  not  seen  it.  The  former  edition  has  been  translated  into 
Enolish. 
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In  the  Bible,  then,  we  find  seals  mentioned  frequently  even 
if  we  confine  ourselves  to  mere  historical  facts,  without  any 
reference  to  those  passages  in  which  the  word  is  used  meta- 
phorically. They  are  first  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
Patriarch  Jiidah.  His  bracelets^  his  seal^  and  his  staff,*  are 
enumerated  as  the  objects  by  which  his  identity  is  to  be  sub- 
stantiated on  a  future  occasion :  we  shall  very  slightly  revert 
hereafter  to  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  staff  and  the 
.seal  are  mentioned  together,  because  it  connects  this  passage 
with  a  very  remarkable  statement  of  Herodotus.  But  we  now 
pass  on  to  the  second  remarkable  instance  of  the  use  of  seals 
recorded  in  the  Bible.  The  remembrance  of  Jezebel  writing 
letters  in  the  king's  name,  and  sealing  them  loitli  his  seal,\  will 
immediately  rise  up  vividly  before  us.  The  instance  is  curious 
as  affording  an  example  of  the  early  use  of  seals  in  authen- 
ticating public  documents.  The  letter  might  be  a  forgery,  and 
its  very  existence  unknown  to  the  king,  but  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  sealed  with  his  seal,  proved  his  cognizance  of  the  matter, 
authenticated  the  document,  and  was  sufficient  to  procure  the 
downfal  and  the  death  of  an  innocent  man.  Again,  the  decree 
of  Ahasuerus  was  sealed  by  Haman,  it  is  expressly  said,  with 
the  king's  ring.  The  stone  also  which  was  placed  on  the  den 
of  lions  was  also  sealed  with  the  signet  of  King  Darius,  and 
with  the  signet  of  his  lords. J  In  the  same  manner  the  stone 
which  closed  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre  in  which  our  blessed 
Lord  was  laid,  was  also  sealed. §  We  must  also  take  one  more 
illustration  of  the  ancient  use  of  seals  from  the  Holy  Bible,  as 
it  is  both  curious  and  instructive.  In  our  own  times  corporate 
bodies,  such  as  municipal  towns  and  colleges,  have,  as  monas- 
teries had  in  the  olden  days,  seals  with  which  public  documents, 
issuing  from  the  body  and  having  their  authority,  are  sealed. 
In  the  case  of  leases,  for  instance,  granted  by  colleges,  the  lease 
is  sealed  with  the  college  seal.  Now  it  appears  from  a  passage 
in  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  that,  on  a  transfer  of  lands,  a  similar 
custom  prevailed  among  the  Jews.  When  Jeremiah, ||  by  the 
command  of  the  Lord,  became  a  purchaser  of  the  field  of 
Hananeel  at  Anathoth,  he  subscribed  the  evidence,  and,  taking 
witnesses,  he  sealed  it  and  gave  it  to  Baruch.  It  appears  that 
two  evidences  or  documents  were  prepared,  one  open  and  the 
other  enclosed  in  some  kind  of  envelope,  which  was  sealed  up. 
It  is  expressly  stated  that  this  sealing  was  "  according  to  law 
and  custom  ;"  and  we  perceive  immediately  the  propriety  of 
such  a  precaution  against  any  fraudulent  alteration  of  the  open 
document  in  after-times.     The  sealed  document,  remaining  in 

*  Gen.  xxxviii.  18.  f  1  Kings,  xxi.  8. 

X  Dan.  vi.  17.  \  Matt,  xxvii.  66. 

(I  Jer,  xxxii.  6. 
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public  custody,  could  not  be  altered,  but  might  be  publicly 
appealed  to,  in  case  such  reference  became  necessary,  and  it 
might  be  sealed  again.  Tt  appears,  also,  that  in  this  particular 
instance,  both  of  these  documents  were  placed  in  an  earthen 
pot  and  buried  in  the  earth.  This  latter  precaution,  which 
might  be  required  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  of  those 
times,  was  taken  by  special  command,  but  the  sealing  itself 
appears  only  to  be  the  ordinary  course  in  all  cases  of  transfer. 
In  our  own  country,  even  in  the  case  of  leases,  two  copies  are 
made,  and  in  the  letting  of  college  land  the  two  copies,  one  of 
which  remains  with  the  tenant  and  the  other  with  the  college, 
are  most  minutely  compared  by  a  certain  number  of  the  fellows 
before  the  college  seal  is  affixed. 

This  last  circumstance  brings  us  more  immediately  to  the 
consideration  of  the  class  of  objects  to  which  this  memoir  is 
intended  to  relate.  The  colleges  of  our  universities,  although 
they  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  conventual  bodies  of  the 
middle  ages,  resemble  them  more  nearly  than  any  other  of  our 
existing  institutions,  and  in  some  instances,  being  their  actual 
successors,  they  have  inherited,  traditionally,  many  of  their 
customs.  Now,  it  is  precisely  to  one  of  the  points,  on  which 
the  custom  of  the  present  day  illustrates  what  we  find  among 
the  mediaeval  conventual  seals,  that  I  would  call  your  attention 
for  a  moment.  In  many  colleges,  probably  in  all,  there  are 
two  seals — the  one,  the  great  college  seal,  to  which  we  have 
just  referred ;  the  other,  the  smaller  college  seal,  placed  in  the 
custody  of  the  master,  and  attached  by  him  to  documents  of  a 
different  class,  which  have  the  sanction  of  the  college,  but  do 
not  require  the  same  formalities.  When,  for  instance,  the 
master  replies  in  the  name  of  the  college  to  any  application,  if 
the  case  requires  it,  he  is  authorized  to  place  the  minor  seal 
upon  his  answer.  In  this  case  his  reply  would  be  considered 
as  having  the  sanction  of  the  authorities  of  the  college,  although 
I  believe,  by  the  statutes  of  some  colleges,  nothing  is  absolutely 
binding  except  what  is  sealed  with  the  common  seal  of  the 
college,  in  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  the  fellows  of 
the  college.*  The  greater  seal  is  kept  under  three  locks,  and 
with  the  strictest  care.  The  conventual  seals  also  appear  to 
present  this  phenomenon.  We  find  the  official  seal  of  the 
convent,  but  we  find  also  the  smaller  seal  of  the  prior  or  abbot, 
as  you  will  observe  in  some  of  the  seals,  or  rather  the  casts 
from  them,  which  I  have  laid  upon  the  table  to-day.     Before  I 

*  See  the  College  Statutes  of  St  John's  Coll<^ge,  cap.  40,  ''  De  cista  et  sigillo." 
It  is  ohvious  to  observe  that  many  eases  would  often  arise,  as  for  instance,  in  reply 
to  any  application  in  a  pending  suit,  &c.,  in  which  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  authority  of  the  governing  body  should  be  added  to  that  of  the  master,  and 
yet  not  worth  while  to  have  the  great  seal  used.  I  believe  the  statutes  are  silent 
respectiug  the  smaller  seal. 
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describe  the  seals  themselves,  I  may  be  allowed  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  exertions  and  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  John 
Doubleday,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  places  in  the  hands  of 
all  of  us,  at  a  trifling  expense,  the  means  of  investigating  the 
subject,  on  w^hich  we  are  now  engaged,  by  means  of  the  beau- 
tiful sulphur  casts  which  he  takes  from  ancient  seals,  and  by 
the  diligence  with  which  he  has  searched  for  such  seals  in  all 
available  repositories.*  It  is,  as  you  are  w^ell  aware,  to  Mr. 
Doubleday's  skill  and  ingenuity  that  w^e  are  indebted  for  the 
successful  attempt  to  repair  the  Portland  vase,  which  the 
frantic  folly  of  a  modern  Vandal  had  shivered  into  a  thousand 
pieces. 

The  early  history  of  the  world  affords,  of  course,  but  slender 
materials  for  remark  on  the  subject  of  seals,  but  there  are  a  few 
notices  in  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  historians  which  naturally 
enough  arrest  our  attention.  No  one  can  have  read  the  story 
of  Polycrates,  as  told  by  Herodotus,  and  fail  to  retain  for  ever 
fixed  upon  his  memory  the  extraordinary  incident  of  his  seal.f 
Whether  the  value  which  the  monarch  of  Samos  placed  upon 
his  seal  or  seal-ring,  arose  from  the  beauty  of  its  setting,  or 
from  the  device  engraved  upon  it,  if  it  was  an  engraved  seal,  we 
are  not  informed;  but  when  he  cast  about  in  his  mind  and  con- 
sidered which  of  his  treasures  he  valued  most,  he  fixed,  after 
full  deliberation,  on  this  seal.  His  determination  to  throw  it 
into  the  sea,  in  order  to  avert  the  envy  of  the  Heathen  Deity, 
which  he  believed  to  be  attracted  by  his  unprecedented  pros- 
perity, his  subsequent  recovery  of  his  treasure  in  the  belly  of 
a  fish  brought  to  the  royal  table,  as  well  as  his  unhappy  end, 
which  brought  home  to  the  heathen  conscience  the  impossibility 
of  making  compromise  with  fortune  by  a  voluntary  sacrifice, 
are  told,  in  Herodotus,  with  all  that  beauty  and  simplicity 
which  leave  the  majority  of  his  narratives  so  deeply  graven  on 

*  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Doubleday  for  giving  me  a  reference  in  the  case  of  almost 
all  the  Bedfordshire  seals,  to  the  documents  to  which  they  are  attached.  In 
many  instances  the  documents  themselves  have  been  printed  in  the  late  edition  of 
Dugdale's  Monasticon. 

f  Miiller  (Archceol.  der  Kunst.  §.  97,  note  2,)  observes,  "  on  the  sealing  of 
Tafiua,  see  L'ottiger  Kunsimythol,  p.  272  and  alibi.  On  the  ancient  seal-rings,  see 
Ateius  Capita  in  Macrob.  Sat.  vii.  13.  Plin  :  xxxiii.  4.  On  the  OpnrolSpujToic, 
OpiTTTjCiCTToie  (partly  made  from  worm-eaten  wood  and  partly  from  wooden  moulds 
in  imitation  of  it)  see  Sulmas.  Exer.  Plin.  p.  653,  b.  Whether  the  ring  of  Poly- 
crates was  engraved  fgeschnitten)  or  not,  is  doubtful.  It  is  affirmed  by  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  638.  Paus.  viii.  14.  5.  Clem.  Protrept.  ii.  p.  247.  Sylb.  While  Pliny,  xxxvii.  4, 
[cap.  1,  H.  I.  R.]  is  against  them;  comp.  Herod,  'in.  41,  (y(ppfjyig  (Xfiapdydov  XiOov. 
Theodoriis  certainly  only  set  it  (gefasst).  According  to  Diogenes  Laert.  1.  2.  §.  57, 
it  was  a  law  ;of  Solon's  5aKTvXioy\v(p(^  fxt)  t^nvai  (T<ppayXda  ^vXccTTtiv  rou  irpa- 
*Qi.vroq  daKTvXiov."  I  suppose  this  law  was  intended,  to  prevent  fraud :  it  appears 
to  forbid  the  artist  to  keep  an  impression  of  a  seal  he  had  sold.  I  have  translated 
this  note  from  Miiller  and  copied  the  references,  although  on  endeavouring  to 
verify  them  I  have  had  reason  to  consider  them  incorrect.  I  am,  however,  at  the 
preseut  moment  unable  to  supply  the  means  of  their  correction. 
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the  memory  of  all  his  readers.  They  are  too  well  known  to 
require  more  in  this  place  than  the  passing  allusion,  which  I 
have  ventured  to  make,  as  illustrative  of  the  value  placed  in 
ancient  times  on  objects  of  this  class,  probably  arising  from  the 
exquisite  nature  of  their  design  and  execution.  The  specimens 
of  ancient  seals,  which  we  possess  in  museums  and  other  collec- 
tions, are  calculated  to  justify  this  estimate,  as  they  are  often — 
especially  those  which  in  age  and  country  may  be  thought  to 
approximate  to  that  of  which  we  are  speaking — of  most  beau- 
tiful design  and  unrivalled  execution.  We  are  also  informed 
by  Herodotus,  in  regard  to  the  Babylonians,  that  every  Baby- 
lonian— I  presume  he  means  only  the  richer  classes — has  a  seal 
and  a  staff,  and  on  every  staff  there  is  carved,  either  an  apple, 
a  rose,  a  lily,  an  eagle,  or  some  such  object,  for  they  are  not 
permitted  to  carry  a  staff  without  some  device  upon  it. — 
Herod.  I.  cxcv.  This  circumstance,  which  alludes  to  a  very 
early  period,  seems  to  show  the  connexion  between  the  signet 
and  the  staff  oi  Judah,  to  which  we  have  already  called  atten- 
tion, as  probably  each  had  some  device  engraved  or  carved  upon 
it.  We  shall  now  make  a  great  stride  in  our  chronology  and 
come  down  at  once,  if  not  to  mediaeval  times,  at  least  to  the  early 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

We  are  informed  by  Suetonius*  of  the  custom  of  Augustus. 
In  his  patents — Diplomata — at  first  he  used  a  Sphynx,  after- 
wards a  portrait  of  iVlexander,  and  last  of  all  a  portrait  of  him- 
self. Plinyt  confirms  the  greater  part  of  this  account,  and  tells 
us  that  Sylla  used  to  seal  with  a  representation  of  the  surrender 
of  Jugurtha,  and  he  adds  the  devices  used  by  many  other  illus- 
trious personages,  Suetonius  {ubi  supra)  adds  that  the  later 
practice  of  x4ugustus  was  followed  by  other  emperors. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  further  on  the  consideration 
of  the  official  seals  of  classical  times,  but  it  may  be  interesting 
to  observe  a  proof  which  I  met  with  lately  of  the  universal 
prevalence  of  the  use  of  seals  as  a  test  of  genuineness  in  formal 
documents.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Abulfarage  (otherwise  called 
Gregory  Bar  Hebrgeus),  a  Monophysite  Bishop  of  Syria  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  we  find  constant  mention  of  the  Patents  or 
Diplomas  by  which  the  Tartar  kings  of  that  period  (of  course 
Mahometans)  confirmed  Christian  bishops  in  the  possession  of 
their  sees,  and  in  the  original  Syriac  the  word,  which  is  trans- 
lated Diploma,  is  nothing  but  the  Syriac  term  for  a  seal 
{chittam) . 

The   use  of  seals   in   official  documents  in  England  is  too 
notorious  to  need  any  remark.     But  I  have  laid  on  the  table  a- 
beautiful  impression  of  one  of  the  seals  of  the  king's  justices 

*  Aug.  cap.  50.  f  Pliny,  xxxvii.  I. 
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appended  to  a  document  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  relating 
to  my  own  parish,  which  I  purchased  in  London  a  year  or  two 
ago. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  very  valuable  if  we  could  trace  more 
minutely  the  history  of  seals,  and  classify  them  more  accurately 
than  they  have  hitherto  been  arranged.  But  this  would  require 
a  volume  rather  than  a  memoir,  and  would  demand  a  far  wider 
range  of  research  than  I  can  at  present  bestow  upon  the  subject. 

My  object  to-day  is  far  more  limited  ;  I  am  simply  about  to 
enumerate  the   conventual  seals   of  Bedfordshire,   of   which  I 
possess  sulphur  casts,  and  to  describe  their  devices,  leaving  for 
a  future  paper  the  further  information  which  they  are  calculated 
to  impart  to  us.     The  devices  upon  seals   are   susceptible  of 
great  variety  in  their  designs,  and  of  great  beauty  and  delicacy 
in  their  execution.     Their  design  and  execution  serve  in  some 
degree  to  attest  the  condition  of  the  arts,  at  the  period  in  which 
they  were  executed.     The  early  seals  of  antiquity  were  gene- 
rally simple  in  their  design,  but  consummately  beautiful  in  their 
execution.     The  same  spirit   which   gave  ideal   beauty  to  the 
groups   of  the  Parthenon,  bestowed  its   own   beauty   on  these 
smaller  designs, — generally  some  form   of  animal  life,  conspi- 
cuous for  the  spirit  and  beauty  of  the  conception.     The  me- 
dieval seals  on   the   contrary  are,  as  works  of  art,  often   of  the 
rudest   kind,  though    complicated  in   their  design.      A    large 
number  of  figures,  and  a  considerable   amount  of  architectural 
detail,  are   often  worked  up  into   the   small  space  which  these 
seals,  although  large  compared  with   those   of  our   own  day, 
usually  occupy.    But  here  also  a  point  of  interest  arises.     They 
indicate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  state  of  Architecture,  as    their 
details  resemble   the  details  of  their  respective  periods,  and, 
though  they  usually  attest  the  condition  of  art  in  this  country, 
yet  some  times  the  medieval  seals  exhibit  a  splendid  exception 
to  the  general  rudeness  of  design  and   execution.     Every  one 
who  is  conversant  with   this  subject  will  immediately  revert  in 
mind  to  a  most  remarkable  example  of  such  an  exception.    The 
seal  of  Richard  de  Bury  (bishop   of  Durham  from  a.d.  1333 — 
1345),  a  sulphur  cast  from  which  I  have  laid  upon  the  table,  is 
so   exquisite  in  design   and   so  beautiful  in  execution,  that  it 
immediately   challenges  some   inquiry   into   the  reason   of  its 
evident  superiority  to  most  other  seals  of  the  same  period. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  suggest  an  adequate  reason. 
Independently  of  his  high  position,  Richard  de  Bury  was 
eminent  among  his  contemporaries  by  his  personal  qualities. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  highly  cultivated  mind  and 
of  extensive  knowledge,  acquired  not  only  by  reading  but  by 
foreign  travel.  During  his  sojourn  in  Italy  he  w^as,  I  believe, 
the  friend  of  Petrarch,  and  we  may  suppose  his  taste  to  have 
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been  in  advance  of  his  age,  or  at  least  of  his  country,  in  point 
of  refinement.  He  was,  in  regard  to  his  library,  the  prototype 
of  the  Lord  Spencers  and  Mr.  Grenvilles  of  the  present  day, 
and  he  imported  books  from  Italy  at  a  great  expense.  His 
episcopal  seal,  therefore,  was  really  a  specimen  of  art,  origi- 
nating in  his  own  refined  taste,  and  possibly  executed  by  Italian 
w^orkmen. 

The  first  seals  in  this  collection  are  the  seals  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Bedford,  of  which  there  are  three  specimens. 

Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. — Seals  of  the  Corporation  and  Mayoralty  of  Bedford.  The 
inscriptions  offer  nothing  remarkable;  the  device  is  a  Castle  of  three  stories  on  a 
Spread  Eagle. 

No.  4. — The  Seal  of  St.  John's  Hospital,  Bedford. — This  seal  is  quite  modern. 

No.  5. — Bismede  or  Bushmead  Priory.  (R.)* — The  design  is  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  our  Lord,  under  a  trefoiled  canopy,  supported  by  two  bishops,  a  saint 
prostrate  in  prayer;  below  and  beneath  each  of  the  bishops  a  head  upraised  in 
adoration.  The  legend  ic— PR^SULIS  IN  PRATO  FAMULOR.  DE  VIR- 
GINE  NATO,  This  legend  points  out  the  origin  of  the  name  Bismede,  according 
to  the  notion  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  composed.  Bismede  is,  according  to 
this  etymology,  Bishopsmead. 

No.  6. — Bismede.  (O.) — The  design  appears  to  be  the  Virgin  Mary  on  her 
death-bed,  borne  up  to  heaven  by  angels.  The  legend  is— S.  ECCLIE  ET  CON- 
VENTUS  SCE  MARIE  DE  BISSEMEDE.— iVo5.  5  and  6  are  from  the  Brit. 
Mus.  83,  a.  28. 

No.  7. — Bismede.  (O.) — The  Virgin  seated  with  our  Lord  upon  her  knee, 
under  a  rude  canopy.  The  legend  is— AVE  MARIA  GRA.  PLENA  DNS. 
[TECUM]. 

See  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  vol.  vi.  p.  281. — From  the  office  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster. 

No.  8. — (P.) — Caldwell.  St.  Mary's  Priory.  Three  niches — the  middle  one 
occupied  by  the  Virgin  and  Child — the  right  hand  by  St.  John  the  Baptist — and 
the  left  by  another  Saint.  The  legend  is— SIGILLUM  COMMU[NE  PRIO] 
RATUS  DE  CALDEWELLE. 

See  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  vol.  vi.  p.  392. — From  the  Chapter  House,  West- 
minster. 

No.  9. —  (P.) — St.  Mary's,  Caldwell.  Device — An  Arm  holding  a  Cross. 
Legend— SIGILL.  PRIORIS  DE  CALDEVELLE. 

See  Dugdale,  ubi  supra. 

No.  10. — (O.) — Chicksands.  St.  Mary's  Priory.  Device — A  Double  Canopy — 
in  one  niche  a  kneeling  figure,  in  the  other  a  standing  figure.  Underneath  is  a 
bishop  kneeling  in  a  niche.  The  legend  is  imperfect,  and  the  seal  badly  pre- 
served. The  words  and  letters— S.  CONVEN  . .  .  CHY  .  .  .  ND  AD  CAUSAS 
— are  legible. 

See  Dugdale,  vol.  vi.  p.  950. — From  the  Augmentation  Office,   Westminster. 

No.  11. — Chicksands.  (O.)  —  The  seal  of  John,  Prior  of  St.  Mary's,  Chick- 
sands,  A.D.  1334.  (22  Ed.  III.) — A  rude  canopy,  containing  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  between  two  saints.     The  legend  is  effaced. — From  Brit.  Mus.  44,  C.  26. 

No.  12. — (R.)  —  Dunstable.  St.  Peter's  Priory.  Device — St.  Peter  sittincr  in 
pontifical  garments,  with  the  keys  in  his  hand.  Legend — IG  .  .  .  TIE  SCI  PE  .  .  . 
DE  DU.  [Sigillum  Abbatie  Sci  Petri  de  Dunstable.] — From  the  Brit.  Mus. 
Ill,   C.  26.  

*  I  have  adopted  the  following  abbreviations  in  regard  to  the  shape  of  the 
seals:— (R.)  Round  or  Circular.  (O.)  Oval.  (P.)  Pointed  Oval,  commonly  called 
Vesica  Piscis. 
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No.  13.— (P.)— William,  Prior  of  St.  Peter  de  Dunstable.  A  double  niche— on 
the  right  hand  side  St.  Peter,  on  the  left  St.  Christopher.  [?]  Underneath  a 
praying  figure.  Legend  — SIGILLUM  WILLELMI  PRIORIS  DE  DUN- 
STABLE.—From  Brii.  Mus.  Wolsey,  10,  33. 

No.  U.— (P.)— Elstow.  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Helen. 
A  double  niche — the  Virgin  on  the  left— St    Helena  on   the  right — below,  figures 

kneeling.     Legend—S.  COMMUNE SC.  AR DE  ELEWNESTOWE. 

[Sigillum   commune   (abbatie?)    Saticta    Marise   de   Elewnestowe.] — From   the 
Auymentation  Office,  Westminster. 

No.  15. — (P.) — Anastasia,  Prioress  of  Elstow,  a.d.  1370.     The  device  appears 
to  be  St.  Helena. — Brit.  Mus.,  Lord  F.  Campbell,  x.  9. 
See  Dugdale,  vol.  iii.  p.  412. 

No.  16.  —  (P.) — Harwolde.  St.  Peter's  Priory.  Device  —  St.  Peter  standing 
•with  the  keys  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  cross  in  his  left.  Legend  not  legible. — 
Augmentation  Office. 

No.  17. — (O.) — Markyate  Priory.  Our  Saviour  seated  with  a  book  in  his  left 
hand — a  nimbus  round  the  head,  which  is  between  the  two  letters  A  and  Q.  The 
legend  is  entirely  obliterated.  The  seal  is  appended  to  a  document  of  the  age  of 
Richard  L 

See  Dugdale,  iii.  370. — From  the  Brit.  Mus.,  Cotton,  xi.  36. 

No.  18. — (O.) — Markyate  Priory.  The  legend  obliterated  except  three  letters, 
and  the  device  not  sufficiently  preserved  to  allow  of  a  description.  Our  Saviour 
on  the  Cross  appears  to  form  the  upper  portion  of  it,  and  an  Architectural  Design 
the  lower. — From  St.  PauVs,  London. 

No.  19. — (R.)  —  Newnham  or  Newenham.  St.  Paul's  Monastery.  A  triple 
niche — the  middle  compartment  being  the  highest.  Under  it  St.  Paul  is  seated 
with  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  book  in  the  other — in  the  othf-r  niches  other 
saints.  Legend  — SIGILL.  PRIORIS  ET  CONVENTUS  SCL  PAULL  DE 
NEWENHAM. — From  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster. 

No.  20.  —  (R.)  —  Newnham.  St.  Paul's  Monastery.  A  triple  niche,  with  a 
gable -end  over  each  niche,  with  a  trefoil  in  the  gable.     In  the  centre  is  the  mar- 

S 
tyrdom  of  St.  Paul  by  decapitation,  with  PAULU  written  over  him,  and  a  large 
hand  stretched  down  from  heaven  towards  him,  to  raise  him  up.  In  the  other 
niches  are  other  saints.  Above  the  middle  gable  is  a  word  which  I  think  is 
ROMA,  but  am  not  certain.  The  legend  is— MUCRO  FUROR  SAULI  FUIT 
ENS[IS  PASJSIO  PAULI— From  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster. 

No.  21.— (P.) — This  seal  is  named  as  the  seal  of  a  Prior  of  Newnham — but 
the  legend  is  obliterated,  and  the  device  does  not  appear  to  resemble  those  of  the 
other  Priors.  It  is  a  niche  with  the  Virgin  and  Child  between  two  shields  of 
arms.  Underneath  is  a  saint  in  prayer.  I  think  it  must  belong  to  some  monastery 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  other  Priors  have  St.  Paul,  as  we  might 
expect,  instead  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

No.  22.— (P.)— The  seal  of  William,  Prior  of  St.  Paul's,  Newnham,  1427. 
Device — St.  Paul  seated  under  a  niche,  between  two  coats  of  arms — beneath  a 
saint  in  prayer.     Legend — S.  fratris  Willi  de  Woketone  Prions  de  Newnham. 

No.  23, — (P.) — The  seal  of  another  Prior  of  Newnham,  with  a  similar  device. 

No  24. — (R.) — Warden.  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  Device — A  triple  niche — in  the 
centre  the  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour.  The  Virgin  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  stalk 
with  lilies  at  the  top.  In  the  side  niches  saints.  Legend — S.  COMMUNE 
ABBATIS  ET  COVENTUS  DE  Vf K^DO^K.— From  the  Augmentation  Office, 
Westminster. 

No.  25.— (P.) — Seal  of  the  Abbot  of  Warden.  Device — An  Ecclesiastic  in  the 
Chasible.  In  his  right  hand  a  crozier,  in  his  left  a  book.  From  his  left  arm 
depends  the  maniple.  Legend  —  SIGILLUM  ABBA[TIS]  DE  SARTIS 
G  ARDON  [A  or  I.]     N.B.  The  Abbey  w  as  called  De  Assartis  or  De  Sartis,  from  a 
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copse  or  brushwood  having  been  cleared  away  from  the  place  in  which  it  stood. 
(See  Dugdale,  v.  371,  who  does  not  mention  this  seal.) — From  the  Angmentation 
Office,  Westminster. 

No.  26.— The  seal  of  the  Abbot  of  Warden.  The  Arms  of  the  Abbey.  A 
crozier  between  three  pears.  Warden  was  celebrated  for  its  pears  ;  and  even  now 
in  autumn  the  cry  of  "  Warden  pears"  is  heard  with  a  verse,  set  to  a  peculiar  air.* 
The  legend  is — "  Spes  mea  in  Deo  est." 

See  Dugdale,  ubi  supra. — From  a  Deed  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh. 

N.B.  As  I  feel  some  uncertainty  about  No.  21  and  23,  I  consider  it  better  to 
defer  their  description  to  the  second  part  of  this  memoir,  as  I  hope  to  have  an 
early  opportunity  of  examining  the  originals. 


With  this  catalogue,  I  must  close  this  brief  memoir,  adding 
only  one  or  two  observations.  It  is,  of  course,  very  desirable 
to  obtain  data  by  which  we  may  ascertain  the  dates  of  seals, 
and  their  usual  forms,  &c.  The  present  collection  is  not 
extensive  enough  to  allow  of  any  inferences  as  to  the  general 
form  of  seals,  their  devices,  &c.,  but  as  it  contains  several, 
whose  period  is  well  ascertained,  it  contributes  a  share  towards 
the  establishment  of  such  inferences.  The  most  remarkable 
seal  in  the  collection  is  that  of  Markyate  Priory,  the  age  of 
which  is  coeval  with  or  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
(1189-1199).  Now  that  season  brings  us  to  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  intercourse  established  by 
them  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  w^orld  may  have 
affected  the  condition  of  the  arts  even  in  regard  to  these  minute 
objects,  as  well  as  to  great  architectural  designs.  When  1 
compare  this  seal  with  the  similar  figure  of  St.  Peter  in  the  seal 
of  Dunstable,  I  cannot  help  perceiving  a  greater  freedom  in 
the  drapery  and  in  the  form  of  the  figure  of  our  Saviour,  and 
one  is  induced  to  suppose  that  the  circumstance  of  this  con- 
nexion may  so  far  have  led  to  the  employment  either  of  Greek 
artists,  or  of  those  who,  during  the  crusades,  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  arts  in  the  East.  The  indications  are 
very  shadowy,  and  do  not  deserve  more  than^  a  mere  passing 
conjectural  remark.  But  another  circumstance  will  not  fail  to 
strike  the  observer  in  this  ancient  seal :  I  mean  the  absence  of 
any  tabernacle  work  or  niches.  I  apprehend  that  this  wall 
generally  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  more  ancient  seals. 
In  regard  to  the  chronology  of  seals,  I  feel  that  something  may 
be  done  by  the  examination  of  a  number  of  collections  like  the 
present,  especially  by  assuming  those  whose  dates  are  known 
as  criteria,  from  which  just  inferences  may  be  made  with  regard 
to  others.  I  now  close  these  brief  notices  of  the  Bedfordshire 
seals,  simply  requesting  those   to   whom  they   may  be  made 

♦  Who  knows  what  (I  have  got). 
In  my  pot  (smoking  (hot), 
Baked  Warden  pears. 
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"known  to  consider  them  as  merely  introductory  to  a  more 
detailed  and  extensive  examination  of  the  subject.  They  may 
perhaps  call  attention  to  an  interesting  class  of  objects  which 
have  not  received  so  much  attention  as  they  deserve,  and  which 
offer  a  field  of  pleasant  inquiry,  which  may  be  pursued  without 
the  same  expenditure  of  time  and  money  which  many  other 
branches  of  antiquarian  inquiry  demand.* 


On  Ancient  Relics  collected  in  Bedfordshire.  Read  Sept.  19,  1848, 
by  the  late  Mr.  T.  In  skip. 

The  last  time  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you,  I  stated  that 
Bedfordshire  was  an  unexplored  theatre  of  British,  Roman, 
Danish,  and  Saxon  antiquities. 

I  will,  with  your  permission,  attempt  to  describe  a  few  of  the 
localities  from  which  I  have  been  successful  in  collecting  them. 

British  relics  are  the  most  scarce,  being  most  distant  in  point 
of  time,  as  well  as  more  meagre  in  their  deposits.  These 
remote  ancestors  of  ours,  whom  Caesar  writes  barbarians,  could 
have  few  of  the  luxmious  enjoyments  of  life,  and  therefore  few 
of  the  utensils  necessary  to  administer  them ;  hence,  even  had 
their  religion  prompted  to  the  practice  of  burying  with  their 
dead  such  articles,  they  must  needs  be  of  rare  discovery,  and 
my  instances  of  good  fortune  in  procuring  such  specimens  have 
been  few  indeed:  a  gold  coin  of  the  earliest  age,  found  at 
Silsoe — a  rude  Celt,  formed  of  lade  stone  found  in  Bedford- 
shire— and  a  British  flint  spear,  of  very  large  size  and  exqui- 
sitely wrought,  dug  from  the  railroad  near  Leighton,  are  all  that 
have  fallen  to  my  possession ;  indeed,  a  few  relics  of  this  de- 
scription, with  now  and  then  a  gold  torques  and  gold  corslet, 
are  nearly  the  sum  total  of  what  the  earth  holds  in  trust  for  the 
aborigines  of  Britain  ;  save  and  except  those  stupendous  temples 
of  stone  they  have  heaped  upon  her,  rough,  rude,  and  gigantic, 
— which,  in  the  gloominess  of  their  superstition,  they  reared  to 
a  god  that  lapped  their  blood  ! 

Of  Roman  relics,  no  place  in  Bedfordshire  has  furnished  the 

*  We  are  indebted  to  the  researches  and  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Douhleday  for 
enabling  us,  by  his  sulphur  casts,  to  judge  of  ancient  seals  almost  as  well  as  from 
the  seals  themselves. 

After  this  memoir  was  written  and  read  before  the  Society,  I  was  referred  by 
my  friend  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Harlshorne,  to  an  "  Account  of  r^'searches  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  ancient  seal  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  with  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  seals  in  general,"  being  a  Memoir  read  by  the  Rev. 
Abner  Brown  before  the  Northampton  Architectural  Society,  which  contains  much 
valuable  research  and  information. 
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quantity  or  the  quality  equal  to  Sheffoid.  These  relics  have 
been  so  amply  described  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Cambridge  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  various 
other  publications,  that  to  repeat  them  here  might  become 
tedious ;  yet,  as  a  brief  analysis  of  their  collection  may  be 
somewhat  interesting,  it  shall,  as  briefly  as  possible,  be  laid 
before  you.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say,  that  about  four  dozen 
Samian  cups,  dishes,  and  paterae,  of  various  shapes  and  pat- 
terns, have  been  discovered  at  Shefford,  and  at  Stanford  Bury, 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  These  were  in  my  possession  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  an  extensive 
collection,  which  ought  to  be  standing  in  this  room  at  this 
time,  instead  of  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  where  these  coral- 
coloured  gems  are  now  placed,  there  to  stand  and  perpetually 
blush  for  the  want  of  taste  and  public  spirit  in  Si  former  aris- 
tocracy of  the  county. 

A  vast  variety  of  other  reliquiae  were  found  with  these  :  some 
splendid  articles  in  glass ;  a  beautiful  radiated  amber-coloured 
vase,  quite  perfect ;  a  splendid  blue  jug,  or  simpulum,  of  shape  and 
form  infinitely  more  elegant  than  the  celebrated  Barberini  vase, 
though  wanting  the  cameos  to  make  it  equally  or  more  valuable. 
Close  by  w^as  found  the  sacred  knife  that  accompanies  the  sim- 
pulum, as  impressed  on  the  reverses  of  coins  of  Antoninus  and 
other  emperors,  as  emblems  of  the  imperial  and  pontifical 
dignity.  A  few  yards  from  hence  were  dug  up  the  bones  of  a 
horse  and  the  ashes  of  his  rider,  together  with  an  iron  imple- 
ment, evidently  formed  to  pick  the  horse's  hoofs  and  fasten  his 
shoes.  With  these  were  found  a  small  silver  musical  instru- 
ment, also  a  denarius  of  Septimus  Geta,  representing  him  at 
the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years;  another,  also,  of  Geta  w^as  found 
near,  apparently  two  or  three  years  older :  these  coins  w^ere  of 
fine  workmanship,  and  in  beautiful  condition. 

Conjecturing,  from  the  sacred  character  of  many  of  the 
deposits,  that  this  was  the  burial-place  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus, 
as  well,  also,  as  from  its  being  enclosed  mth  a  wall  forming  an 
area  still  traceable  undergound,  I  could  not  help  surmising  a 
Roman  temple  must  be  somewhere  near.  After  many  attempts, 
the  foundation  was  found  in  an  adjoining  field,  forming  an  area 
of  twenty  feet  by  thirty  feet.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  pond, 
still  called  Oman's  Pond,  from  which  the  Romans  dug  the  clay 
to  form  the  coarser  descriptions  of  pottery,  a  great  quantity  of 
its  mutilated  remains  having  been  deposited  round  the  founda- 
tion, together  with  numerous  fragments  of  the  so-called  Samian 
ware. 

I  pass  over  the  particulars  of  many  other  interesting  relics 
discovered  on  this  spot,  such  as  coins,  amphorae,  &c.,  and  pro- 
ceed to  describe  those  found  at  Stanford  Bury,  in  the  immediate 
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vicinity  of  ShefFord.  For  many  years  I  felt  a  conviction  that 
Stanford  Bury  was  the  site  of  a  Roman  encampment;  this  con- 
viction was  further  corroborated  by  the  discovery  of. two  ample- 
sized  vaults  in  an  adjoining  field.  The  area  of  this  camp  is 
still  very  visible,  and  I  feel  assured  the  Pretorium  occupied  the 
spot  on  which  the  farmhouse  now  stands.  The  embankments 
on  one  side  of  the  camp  are  still  very  perceptible  where  the 
cavalry  were  staked  and  stationed.  A  road  was  formed  (still 
plainly  seen)  down  to  one  end  of  the  close,  where  the  soldiers 
have  left  a  pond  dug  by  them  for  the  convenience  of  watering 
their  horses.  At  a  small  distance  is  a  fine  spring  of  water, 
surrounded  and  sheltered  by  bushes,  which  must  have  been  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  culinary  and  other  purposes. 

At  the  distance  of  two  fields,  and  almost  close  to  the  Southill 
road,  I  discovered  the  vaults  alluded  to,  one  of  which  was 
doubtless  the  resting-place  of  the  ashes  of  the  old  Roman 
General.  This  sepulchre  was  full  of  treasure  dear  to  the  eyes 
of  the  antiquary.  A  great  number  of  terra  cotta  vases,  both 
black  and  red,  of  every  conceivable  shape  and  description 
of  variety,  adorned  this  silent  house  of  death,  with  fragments  of 
the  same,  nearly  enough  to  fill  two  peck  measures :  the  most 
perfect  of  these  are  at  Cambridge,  together  with  one  very  large 
amphora,  containing  a  ball  of  pitch  in  its  foot. 

Six  other  urns,  most  of  them  equally  large,  and  one  still 
larger,  were  found  with  them.  Here  also  were  found  the  crumbling 
remains  of  several  culinary  articles — brass  pans  more  than  two 
feet  in  diameter,  the  iron  rims  and  handles  of  which  were  left, 
the  thin  brass  bottoms  vanishing  like  ghosts  at  the  smell  of 
fresh  air  and  light  of  day !  Two  beautiful  iron  fire-dogs  were 
found  in  a  tomb  at  Paestum. 

Two  iron  fire-dogs,  two  feet  ten  inches  high,  and  three  feet 
in  length,  stood  on  one  side  of  the  vault;  they  have  a  fine 
spirited  stag's  head  at  each  end,  with  two  iron  bars  curiously 
wrought  to  lay  horizontally  between  the  horns,  from  which  pots 
and  kettles  might  depend  in  two  rows,  thus  making  the  most 
possible  use  of  the  same  fire.  An  iron  tripod  turning  with  a 
swivel  on  the  top,  and  when  opened  having  a  chain  and  pot- 
hooks descending  from  the  centre,  accompanied  the  fire-dogs. 

The  fragments  of  a  brass  saucepan  with  finely  ornamented 
handle,  plated  with  silver  inside;  the  lid,  also  plated,  was 
luckily  saved,  and  the  whole  relic  is  highly  interesting. 

Two  singular  iron  handles  of  some  utensils,  which  I  doubt 
not  were  ladles,  stood  one  at  each  corner  of  the  vault;  their 
upper  ends  are  finished  by  a  grotesque  head  with  asinine  ears, 
and  the  tongue  lolling  from  the  mouth  like  the  monies  and 
buffoons  employed  to  amuse  the  patricians  at  the  triclinium. 
It  is  singular  that  these  ludicrous  figures  should  have  a  cross 
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stamped  on  the  forehead,  in  derision  probably  of  paganism  or 
of  the  true  faith. 

From  these  more  ponderous  relics  attention  was  directed  to 
several  white  and  black  tesserae,  the  latter  of  jet, — these  are  of 
the  size  of  peppermint  lozenges,  flat  at  bottom  and  rounded  at 
the  top.  Tesserae  like  these  were  used  to  play  a  game  similar 
to  our  draughts,  which  game  is  alluded  to  by  Ovid  in  his 
"  Fasti,"  and  which  an  ancient  poet  hath  explained  in  his 
translation, — 

"  They  do  win  who  place  them  in  a  row." 

This  same  game  is  represented  in  a  painting  found  on  the 
walls  of  Pomj^eii  as  being  played  by  the  children  of  Medea, 
who  are  thus  amusing  themselves,  whilst  the  infuriated  mother 
brandishes  the  dagger  behind  them,  prej^aratory  to  her  last  act 
of  vengeance. 

Tesserae  were  also  used  to  place  in  the  abacus  or  counting- 
board,  by  the  Romans,  to  facilitate  the  casting  up  of  accounts. 
Close  to  these  was  found  a  musical  instrument  somewhat 
resembling  a  flute,  each  hole  for  the  fingers  having  a  separate 
joint, — it  is  formed  of  the  tibia  of  some  animal,  and  singularly 
enough,  has  two  embouchures  to  receive  the  breath  of  the 
player;  these,  it  may  be  concluded,  were  intended  to  render 
the  tone  sharper  or  otherwise  by  due  regulation. 

A  bronze  ewer  or  jug  was  the  next  article  to  attract  atten- 
tion, the  shape  of  which  is  exquisite.  The  upper  rim  and 
mouth,  of  singular  shape,  somewhat  resembling  a  figure  of 
eight.  The  handle  is  of  surpassing  elegance;  a  beautiful 
female  with  extended  arms  embraces  the  outer  and  back  part 
of  the  upper  edge  or  rim,  her  face  wears  a  lovely  smile,  and 
her  hair  is  dressed  in  a  peculiar  style,  resembling  that  of  the 
younger  and  beautiful  Faustina,  as  seen  on  her  coins  and 
medals;  some  few  threads  of  the  longest  are  seen  gracefully 
falling  down  her  shoulders,  and  almost  reaching  to  the  bottom 
of  the  handle,  which  terminates  with  two  fine  masks,  one  above 
the  other;  the  upper  one,  with  distended  mouth,  is  laughing 
immoderately,  the  one  beneath  retaining  a  more  staid  though 
jocund  countenance,  both  of  them  appropriate  emblems  of  the 
jovial  pitcher. 

This  jug  or  pitcher,  it  may  be  presumed,  had  often  contained 
the  Falernian  that  moistened  the  contiguous  ashes  of  the  old 
son  of  Mars,  the  generalissimo  of  the  neighbouring  camp,  who 
poured  from  hence  his  libations  to  Bacchus,  or  to  that  Venus 
whose  effigy  inspired  him  whilst  over  the  potations  dear  to  his 
thirsty  soul.  This  elegant  piece  of  antiquity,  which  the  ravages 
of  the  elements,  earth  and  water,  had  much  injured,  was  found 
in  an  inverted  position,  a  mode  of  placing  many  Roman  depo- 
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sits,  which  seemed  intended  to  convey  a  silent  but  impressive 
lesson  of  mortality. 

At  only  twelve  paces  distant  a  second  vault  was  opened, 
containing  relics  of  a  very  different  order.  These  were  all  of  a 
female  character;  and  here,  with  respect  to  the  noble  dames  of 
Rome,  I  turned  with  delight  to  contemplate  those  very  beau- 
tiful glass  vases  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  in  his  sixth  satire,  some 
of  which  held  the  Rowland's  Kalydor  of  that  remote  age, — the 
mystic  wash  that  heightened  and  improved  Roman  beauty.  A 
splendid  glass  bowl,  radiated  in  high  relief,  and  a  bottle  to 
match,  were  disinterred  without  the  slightest  fracture,  also  a 
purple-coloured  bottle  equally  perfect,  this  latter  belonging  to 
a  splendid  glass  urn,  of  Grecian  shape,  with  ansae  double- 
fluted;  the  bottle  and  this  purple  vase  formed  a  second  suite 
of  glass,  but  the  latter  was  too  much  mutilated  to  admit  of 
restoration.  Near  to  these  splendid  articles  of  glass  was 
placed  a  toilet  box,  finel}^  embossed  with  bronze  scroll  work  of 
very  elegant  pattern.  This  box  had  contained  silver  zone 
buckles,  ear  rings,  blue  glass  beads,  silver  tweezers,  fibula,  &c. 
A  fine  armilla  of  jet  or  shale  was  lying  close  by,  and  a  coin  of 
first  brass,  but  too  mutilated  to  decipher. 

This  vault,  which  contained  so  many  relics  of  female  orna- 
ment, was  probably  the  resting  place  of  mother  and  daughter, 
or  of  two  daughters  of  the  old  general.  The  latter  opinion 
prevails  with  me,  induced  by  contemplating  two  elegantly 
shaped  urns  that  contained  their  ashes,  about  three  feet  in 
height,  and  which  stood  reclining  and  touching  each  other  at 
one  end  of  the  sepulchre.  In  truth,  the  number  of  female 
ornaments,  together  with  the  disposal  of  these  two  urns,  must 
strike  us  with  a  strong  presumption  of  the  near  afl[inity  of  the 
parties,  and  their  strong  affection,  seeing  their  ashes  thus 
clinging  together,  and  still  preserving  their  long  embrace  in 
death. 

A  great  number  of  the  common  snail  shells  were  deposited 
in  the  foot  of  each  urn. 

On  another  occasion,  at  Warden,  were  discovered  two  fine 
Grecian  shaped  amphorae,  of  large  size,  one  of  which,  (I  presume) 
will  ornament  this  room;  with  these  were  found  two  singularly- 
shaped  jars  formed  of  shale,  or  Cannel  coal,  which  material 
(till  lately)  formed  the  absurdity  of  the  Kimmeredge  Coal 
Money.  One  of  these  is  quite  perfect,  the  other  nearly  so. 
These  were  dug  up  close  to  a  Danish  encampment  near  the 
church,  which,  though  it  has  been  mutilated  for  agricultural 
purposes,  shows  its  circumvallations  and  fosses  pretty  entire, 
exhibiting  an  interesting  specirnen  of  the  strongholds  of  those 
northern  marauders,  the  Danes.  The  name  of  this  spot  is 
Quint's  Hill,  a  slight  deviation  (I  presume)  from  Knute's  Hill, 
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and  probably  from  this  hill  floated  the  old  Black  Raven  of 
Denmark,  to  awe  the  surrounding  population. 

Notwithstanding  the  superabundance  of  classical  relics,  hid 
just  ben'eath  the  earth's  surface  in  Bedfordshire,  doubtless  the 
county  would  yield  as  rich  a  harvest  to  the  geologist;  it  only 
requires  a  longer  arm  to  reach  it.  It  would  be,  however,  when 
so  obtained,  of  infinitely  greater  interest,  the  former  being  the 
deposits  of  the  creature,  the  latter  of  the  Creator,  who  has 
made  this  globe  a  huge  catacomb  for  the  giant  skeletons  of 
primeval  nature, —  creatures,  when  living,  of  such  enormous 
size,  that  in  the  multiplication  of  their  species,  earth's  vast 
surface  might  scarce  have  contained  them.  All  which  Provi- 
dence, in  His  goodness,  hath  buried  fathoms  deep  in  earth's 
solid  dark,  that  man  might  walk  unharmed  amidst  the  flowers 
that  grow  over  them. 

Some  years  since,  when  digging  the  navigable  canal  at 
Sheffbrd,  many  horns  of  a  species  of  ox  of  enormous  size  were 
found,  which  are  now  placed  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  London.  In  the  detritus  of  the  same  valley,  for- 
merly swept  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  close  to  the  town  of 
Sheffbrd,  I  found,  at  various  periods,  not  less  than  seven  mam- 
moth's teeth,  one  weighing  six  pounds  and  a  half,  one  three 
pounds  and  a  half,  and  one  seven  pounds  and  three  quarters. 
Contiguous  to  these  teeth  were  indications  of  other  portions  of 
this  gigantic  animal.  These  remains  were  found  lying  on  the 
surface  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  at  a  depth  of  about  seventeen 
feet.  I  would  have  continued  my  search  had  I  been  enabled 
to  dig  with  a  silver  spade.  Nor  has  the  vale  of  Bedford  pro- 
duced specimens  of  less  interest  to  geology,  witness  the  fine 
fossil  skeleton  of  the  plesiosaurus  discovered  a  few  years  since, 
and  which  ought  to  have  enriched  the  exhibitions  of  this  room, 
had  science  taken  due  precaution  to  have  preserved  it  from  the 
hands  of  barbarism  and  ignorance.  These  remains  of  a  former 
world  are  thickly  deposited  in  the  county  oi  Bedford,  and  were 
doubtless  buried  at  the  convulsion  of  the  great  waters,  when 
earth's  central  fires  bursting  through  her  ribs  made  the  hills 
reel,  and  Atlas  stumble  under  his  burden ! 

The  deposits  of  time  and  of  a  former  race,  whether  of  the  ele- 
gant Etruscan  vase  or  the  huge  fossil  skeleton,  are  gathered  up 
by  the  palm  of  the  archaeologist,  and  history  marks  their  records 
with  notes  of  admiration  !  Mere  admiration,  however,  is  not 
his  legitimate  object, — his  desire,  on  the  discovery  of  a  fresh 
novelty,  being  to  compare  the  products  of  a  remote  age  with 
those  of  the  current  era,  and  thus  to  mark  the  progress  of  art,  of 
knowledge,  of  civilization,  and  refinement. 

A  very  slender  signet  ring,  found  in  one  of  the  vaults  at 
Stanford  Bury   derives  an  interest  from   the  mere   conjecture 
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that  it  may  be  one  of  those  "  light  summer  rings"  alluded  to  by 
Juvenal  when  lashing  the  effeminacy  of  the  dandies  of  Rome, 
the  great  satirist  little  dreaming  the  day  would  come  when 
the  barbarian,  the  future  dandy  of  Britain,  would,  in  his  own 
person,  wed  effeminacy  to  a  beard  ?  Thanks  to  the  poets  of 
antiquity,  we  can  glean  from  them  the  minutiae  of  the  manners 
of  a  people,  through  the  smiles  of  a  Horace  or  the  frowns  of  a 
Juvenal  we  trace  the  ridiculous  or  the  flagitious  of  the  era  in 
which  they  flourished.  History  gives  the  generals,  but  satire 
the  personal  of  every  period  ;  without  the  censures  of  a  Juvenal 
we  could  never  have  dreamed  of  the  degree  of  effeminacy  of  the 
men,  or  the  masculineness  of  the  Roman  women  ;  and  trifling 
as  such  objects  may  appear,  they  contribute  to  the  agreeable 
■variety  of  archaeological  pursuit ;  the  time  has  arrived  when 
those  most  ignorant  of  its  utility  will  accord  its  value,  when 
semi-barbarism  chuckling  with  conceit,  shall  nolonger  pronounce 
the  antiquary 

" the  slave  of  whim, 

Thanking  his  stars  he's  not  a  fool  like  him." 

Is  it  nothing  to   explore   the  solitudes  of  the  six-and-twenty 

cities,  and  temples  and  ruins  of  central  America  }     To  translate 

the  hieroglyphics  of  its  walls  and  pyramids,  to  prove  from  its 

altars  that  its  living  children  were  worshippers  of  their  living 

god,  the   Sun, — that  they   were   the  pledge   of  prophecy,   the 

gleanings   of  Tyre,  saved  from  the   slaughter   of  a   demoniac 

king .? 

These  cities  had  long   slumbered  under    the  black   mould 

of  oblivion,  till  the  step  of  the  antiquary  startled  their  silence, 

and  ere   long  their  most   valued  treasures, — the  sculptures  of 

their  temples  and  their  palaces, — shall  record  their  histories  on 

the  walls   of  our  British  Museum.     Already  have  the  cities  of 

Palenque,  of  Uxmal,  Ocosingo,  and  Copan,  revealed  much  of 

their  hidden  knowledge,  and  future  adventurers  from  our  shores, 

thirsting  for  more,  shall 

"  With  giant  grasp  fling  back  the  folds  of  night, 
And  bring  the  buried  fugitives  to  light." 

It  is  from  what  has  been  we  may  augur  of  what  will  be ; — the 
shadows  of  the  past  become  the  beams  of  prophecy, — 

Dim  rays  cast  forward  by  old  time, 
Shot  glimmering  o'er  his  dark  abyss, 

and  man  reads  his  future  destiny  where  history  hangs  her 
records  in  Time's  roofless  temple  !  With  such  unerring 
guides  for  our  judgment  may  w^e  not  predict  with  certainty, 
the  day  will  come  when,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  future 
antiquary — (wearied  with  the  search) — may  inquire  on  what 
spot  stood  the  modern  Babylon, — London  !     The    day  shall 
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come  when  the  very  shadow  of  Time's  wings  shall  so  often 
have  kissed  her  burial,  it  shall  sweep  away  the  last  hillock 
of  the  dust  that  marked  her  silent  and  capacious  tomb  !  When 
we  contetaplate  such  events,  who  but  must  exclaim — "  What  in 
this  world  is  permanent  ?"  Even  worlds  themselves  are  but  the 
food  of  eternal  change. 

Every  nation,  every  people,  every  city,  shall  become  a 
subject  for  the  antiquary  ; — the  winds  of  desolation  shall  fill  the 
ruins  strewn  over  the  once  living  masses,  sighing  sad  epitaphs 
to  the  feast  of  death  ! 

What  profound  sensations  do  not  such  reflections  awaken  in 
the  breast  of  the  antiquary  and  the  philosopher,  who,  glancing 
down  the  backward  path  of  time,  link  the  past  with  the  present 
and  the  future, 

Look  through  the  framework  of  a  brighter  sphere, 
And  read  the  solid  mass  we  tread  on  here. 


On  the  Basilicas  of  Christian  Rome.     By  Talbot  Barnard,  Esq. 
Read  June  21, 1849. 

There  is  no  feeling  so  intimately  connected  with  architecture 
as  religion,  for  amidst  all  forms  of  faith,  however  mistaken, 
there  ever  has  been  shown  a  desire  to  render  the  place  of 
worship  worthy  of  the  divinity  worshipped.  Before  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  as  is  well  known,  the  Christians, — the  followers 
of  a  prohibited  creed, — assembled  in  the  rooms  of  private 
houses  and  in  obscure  retreats,  or,  if  oocasionally  permitted  to 
construct  buildings  for  the  performance  of  their  rites,  they  were 
not  allowed  either  to  make  them  of  large  dimensions  or  to 
consult  their  external  appearance.  It  will  be  recollected,  too, 
that  there  existed  at  Bome  places  of  Christian  worship,  of  a 
remarkable  character,  which  had  a  direct,  influence  upon  the 
structure  of  the  churches  which  were  subsequently  built.  I 
allude  to  the  catacombs. 

Constantine,  who  first  extended  to  Christianity  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law,  built  his  first  church  at  Rome.  Borne,  there- 
fore, may  be  said  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture. 

Whilst  conscientious  feelings  deterred  and  repelled  the  early 
Christians  from  adopting  the  heathen  temples  for  the  purposes 
of  Christian  worship,  the  same  feelings  attracted  them  to  holy 
ground.  From  the  custom  which  had  originated  in  the  cata- 
combs— from  the  habit  which  the  primitive  Christians  had 
acquired  of  visiting  the  graves  of  the  martyrs — it  became  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  associate  the  church  with  the  tomb. 
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The  first  and  earliest  Christian  churches  of  which  we  can 
form  any  clear  idea,  either  from  actual  plans,  or  existing 
ren)ains,  are  the  sepulchral  churches  of  the  Constantine  age. 
The  most  remarkable  monument  of  the  Christian  world, — the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  raised  by  Constantine, — from  its 
sanctity  and  celebrity,  became  the  primitive  type  of  all  the 
other  churches  of  a  circular  form.  This  circular  form,  however, 
was  in  nowise  calculated  to  receive  a  Christian  congregation 
during  the  celebration  of  the  entire  liturgy,  nor  was  it  appro- 
priate for  the  service  of  the  altar. 

The  heathen  temple  then  being  found  unfit,  and  the  form  of 
the  Sepulchral  church  being  inconvenient  or  inappropriate,  for 
the  purposes  of  liturgical  worship,  the  adoption  of  some  other 
type  became  necessary.  Could  the  professors  of  Christianity 
find  any  edifices  raised  by  the  heathen,  but  unpolluted  by  idol- 
worship,  which  might  be  adapted  to  their  form  of  worship  ? 
Such  did  exist. 

Amongst  the  structures  w^th  which  ancient  Rome  was  adorned, 
was  the  Basilica.     This,  being  unpolluted  by  heathen  rites,  w^as 
found  to  be  well  adapted  for  Christian  worship.     The  name  of 
the  Basilica  was  adopted  from  the   Greeks  of  Athens,  whose 
second  archon  was  styled  up'/^cjov  fta.(nXzvs,  and  the  tribunal  where 
he  adjudicated,  aroa  iSao-lXsio^,  situate  in  the  Athenian  Ceramicus, 
immediately  beneath  the  Pnyx.   According  to  Livy,  the  Basilica 
did  not  appear  at  Rome  until  the  year  182  B.C.     It  was  situate 
in  the  Forum.     The  destination   of  the  secular  Basilica  was 
two-fold :  it  was  at  once  a  court  of  justice,  and  an  exchange. 
The  building  was  an  oblong,  terminated  by  the  tribunal.     In 
the  centre  of  the  semicircular  apsis  was  placed  the  curule  chair 
of  the  praetor,  and  seats  for  judices.     This   is  the  portion  to 
which  in  Scripture  (St.  John  xix.  13)  the  name  of  Gabbatha,  or 
Lithostroton  (pavement)  was  assigned.     Round  the  sides  of  the 
hemicycle,  called  the  wings  (cornua),  were  seats  for  persons  of 
distinction,  as  well  as  the  parties  engaged  in  the  proceedings. 
These    seats   were    guarded    from    intrusion    by   the    Cancelli. 
Three-fourths   of  the   oblong  composed   a  hall,  the  remainder 
was  a  transverse  aisle  which  intervened  between   the  hall  and 
the  semicircular  recess.     In  all  the  Basilicas,  the  great  hall  was 
divided  by   columns  into   a   portion    similar   to    the    nave    of 
a  church,  and  two   aisles,  separated   from  the  nave  each    by 
a   single    row    of  columns.      Behind    each    of  these    columns 
was    placed    a    square    pier  or  pilaster,  which  supported  the 
flooring  of  an  upper  portico,  similar  to  the  gallery  of  a  modern 
church.       The    upper    gallery  was  in  like  manner    decorated 
with   columns,   of  lower    dimensions    than    those   below,    and 
these  served  to  support  the  roof,  and  were  connected  with  one 
another  by  a  parapet  wall  or  balustrade.     This  gallery  reached 
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entirely  round  the  inside  of  the  building ;  one  side  of  it  was 
occupied  by  women,  and  the  other  by  men.  The  staircase 
which  leii  to  the  upper  portico  was  on  the  outside.  Sometimes 
the  whole  building  was  covered  by  a  roof,  sometimes  only  por- 
tions. At  the  sides,  the  more  ancient  of  these  edifices  were 
entirely  open  to  the  external  air,  being  surrounded  and  pro- 
tected solely  by  an  open  peristyle  of  columns.  At  a  later  date, 
a  wall  was  substituted  for  the  external  peristyle. 

From  the  description  which  has  been  given,  it  will  be  evident 
how  much  these  edifices  were  adapted  to  the  uses  of  a  Christian 
church.  The  general  shape  of  the  church,  as  prescribed  by  the 
apostolical  constitutions,  was  to  be  an  oblong,  like  unto  a  ship, 
that  is,  to  the  vessel  of  the  ark.  The  term  nave  shows  how 
enduringly  the  idea  prevailed  in  subsequent  ages.  The  Basilicas, 
therefore,  were  accordingly  given  up,  for  the  purpose  of  Chris- 
tian worship.  Ausonius,  addressing  the  Emperor  Gratianus, 
tells  him — "  Basilica  olim  ncgotiis  plena,  nunc  votis  pro  tud  salute 
susceptis^  This  occupation  of  the  Roman  Basilicas  was,  never- 
theless,  only  temporary;  they  did  not  become  the  abiding 
places  of  faith.  Only  one  existing  example  can  be  found  of  a 
secular  Basilica  actually  converted  into  a  Christian  church; 
and  that  example,  memorable  as  it  is,  does  not  exist  in  Rome. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  Treves.  Abandoned  for  more  hallowed 
ground, — the  graves  of  the  martyrs, — the  civil  Basilicas  were 
destroj^ed,  and  the  columns  which  supported  them  transported 
to  the  new  sites. 

A  Christian  Basilica  may  be  thus  briefly  described :  it  con- 
sisted of  four  principal  parts:  1.  npovaos-,  the  vestibule  of 
entrance.  2.  'Na.us,  navis,  and  sometimes  gremium,  the  nave  or 
central  portion,  which  was  divided  from  the  two  aisles  by  a 
row  of  columns  on  each  of  its  sides;  here  the  people  assembled 
for  the  purposes  of  worship.  3.  "A/>o/3a;v  (ava/3aiveiv,  to  ascend), 
chorus  (the  choir),  and  suggestum,  a  part  of  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  nave,  raised  above  the  general  level  of  the  floor  by  a  flight 
of  steps.  4.  'IspaTerov,  hph  [irtfxoc,  sanctuarium,  which  answered 
to  the  tribune  of  the  ancient  Basilica.  In  the  centre  of  this 
sanctuary  was  placed  the  high  altar,  under  a  tabernacle  or 
canopy,  such  as  still  remains  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  of 
Lateran,  at  Rome.  Around  the  altar,  and  in  the  wings  of  the 
sanctuarium,  were  seats  for  the  assistant  clergy,  with  an  elevated 
chair  for  the  bishop  at  the  bottom  of  the  aisle  in  the  centre.  In 
some  of  the  larger  Basilicas,  the  sanctuary  was  divided  from 
the  nave  by  the  "Triumphal  Arch" — an  imitation  of  the 
triumphal  arches  of  ancient  Rome  ;  but,  in  its  new  situation, 
intended  to  proclaim  the  triumph  of  the  Cross. 

Of  the  existing  Christian  Basilicas  at  Rome,  the  remarkable 
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church  of  SarC  Clemente  is  the  first  which  the  architectural 
pilgrim  should  visit. 

The  Church  of  St.  Agnese  is  one  of  those  which  were  built 
immediately  above  a  martyr's  grave — above  a  part  of  the  cata- 
combs in  which  the  body  of  St.  Agnese  was  found.  It  is  built 
on  the  usual  |)lan  of  the  Basilica. 

The  Church  of  St.  Prassede  is  also  on  the  usual  plan  of  the 
Basilica, — with  the  addition,  however,  of  a  series  of  immense 
round  arches,  which  are  thrown  over  the  nave  at  wide  intervals. 
Pope  Paschal  I.  added  to  this  church  a  small  chapel,  which 
opens  out  of  one  side  of  the  church,  and  is  ornamented  with 
mosaics.  The  mosaic  which  adorns  the  ceiling  represents  a 
picture  of  our  Saviour,  supported  by  four  angels.  There  is 
great  beauty,  and  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  classical  feeling, 
in  this  com23osition.  This  chapel  is  one  of  the  earliest  in- 
stances of  a  side  chapel,  which  formed  no  part  of  the  primitive 
churches. 

The  campanile,  or  bell  tower,  is  a  marked  departure  from 
the  primitive  age.  It  was  almost  invariably  erected  in  front  of 
the  church  at  Rome,  but  it  never  thoroughly  became  an  assi- 
milated integral  portion  of  the  Basilica. 

The  rule  of  Orientation,  though  prescribed  by  the  apostolical 
constitutions,  never  obtained  in  Italy — where  the  churches  are 
turned  indiscriminately  towards  every  quarter  of  the  heavens. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  when  this  rule  w^as  adopted,  w^hich  after- 
wards became  general ;  St.  Augustine  says,  "  Let  us  turn  to  the 
rising  sun  of  truth." 

I  have  mentioned  that  in  the  gallery  of  the  civil  Basilica,  the 
women  were  placed  on  one  side  and  the  men  on  the  other. 
Such  appears  to  have  been  the  arrangement  carried  out  in  the 
early  Christian  churches.  There  are,  doubtless,  many  here 
who  have  been  struck  at  first  sight,  that  while  the  south  side  of 
the  choir  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  at  Cologne  seems  to 
blossom  with  exuberance,  the  north  side,  as  with  those  at  Frei- 
burg and  Amiens,  is  comparatively  plain.  The  fact,  perhaps, 
may  be  thus  explained.  The  north  side  has  had,  since  the 
first  period  of  Christianity,  its  particular  meaning ;  the  south 
the  same.  The  north  side  was  that  of  the  Evangelists,  who 
gave  the  truth  in  plainness  and  simplicity ;  the  south  was  that 
of  the  Prophets,  who  represented  it  in  oriental  figure  and 
imagery.  Also  the  women,  who  were  especially  commanded 
to  cover  themselves,  and  abstain  from  ornament,  stood  on  the 
north  side,  hence  called  the  muliehris ;  while  the  men,  to  whom 
no  such  prohibition  extended,  stood  on  the  south.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  south  side  is  occasionally  found  to  be  richly  decorated, 
— that  towards  the  north  markedly  simplified. 
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More  than  1500  years  have  elapsed  (says  his  Excellency  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  his  admirable  work,  which  he  has  devoted 
to  the  Basilica)  since  the  Basilicas  of  Borne,  in  their  various 
changes,.have  been  the  admiration  of  the  Christian  world  ;  and 
he  considers  that  the  unity  of  idea  which  prevails  in  its  form 
gives  these  buildings  an  indescribable  charm. 

There  is  still  one  Christian  Basilica,  which,  although  not 
situate  at  Rome,  cannot  be  passed  over  without  some  allusion. 
1  refer  to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Boniface,  at  Munich,  which  has 
peculiar  claims  upon  our  attention.  This  most  beautiful  church 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1836,  and  resembles  the  church  of 
St.  Paul  {fuori  delle  mura)  at  Rome,  which  was  the  most  com- 
plete of  the  Roman  Basilicas,  but  was  unfortunately  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  year  1822.  The  Basilica  of  St.  Boniface  is  sup- 
ported in  the  interior  by  sixty-four  columns  of  marble,  dividing 
the  aisles  from  the  nave.  The  pavement  is  of  marble,  the  roof 
of  wood  painted  blue,  with  gold  stars,  the  beams  being  carved 
and  gilt ;  the  sides  of  the  church  are  ornamented  with  paintings 
in  fresco,  by  Hess,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  German 
artists.  The  subjects  of  these  frescos  are  the  principal  events 
in  the  life  of  St.  Boniface.  One  of  the  earliest  of  them  is  of 
surpassing  beauty.  St.  Boniface — then  Winfrid  the  monk — is 
bidding  farewell  to  those  who  had  been  his  companions  in  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Nutsall,  near  Winchester,  as  he  embarks 
on  his  holy  mission.  Among  those  uninspired  men  who  have 
been  distinguished  by  active  piety,  we  have  few  greater  to 
revere  than  the  Monk  of  Nutsall,  nor  can  we  find  a  greater 
benefactor  of  the  human  race. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Basilica  of  St.  Boniface  is  adorned 
with  paintings  in  fresco,  the  subjects  of  which  bring  prominently 
before  the  minds  of  the  worshippers  the  zeal  with  which  that 
great  man  was  inspired,  in  promoting  the  cause  of  that  holy 
religion  which  they  profess,  and  for  which  he  ultimately  laid 
down  his  life.  And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  destruction  of  ancient  works  of  art. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  many  statues 
of  the  gods  were  destroyed  and  melted  down ;  and  not  long 
after  his  time,  a  systematic  destruction  began,  which  under 
Theodosius  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  empire.  This  spirit  of 
destruction,  however,  was  not  directed  against  works  of  art  in 
general  and  as  such,  but  only  against  the  Pagan  idols.  The 
opinion,  therefore,  which  is  entertained  by  some,  that  the  losses 
we  have  sustained  in  works  of  ancient  art  are  mainly  attributable 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  is  too  sweeping  and  general. 
Of  the  same  character  is  another  opinion,  according  to  which 
the  final  decay  of  ancient  art  was  a  consequence  of  the  spiritual 
nature   of  the  new  religion.     The  coincidence  of  the   general 
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introduction  of  Christianity  with  the  decay  of  the  arts  is  merely 
accidental.  That  the  early  Christians  did  not  despise  the  arts 
as  such,  is  clear  from  several  facts.  We  know  that  they  erected 
statues  to  their  martyrs,  in  which  we  have  a  specimen  in  that  of 
St.  Hippolitus,  in  the  Vatican  Library;  and  it  is  expressly 
stated  by  Baronius  that  Christians  devoted  themselves  to  the 
exercise  of  the  arts.  The  numerous  works,  lastly,  which  have 
been  found  in  the  Christian  catacombs  at  Rome,  might  alone  be 
a  sufficient  proof  that  the  early  Christians  were  not  hostile 
towards  the  representation  of  the  heroes  of  their  religion  in 
works  of  art.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  fanatic  fury  of  the 
Iconoclasts  in  a  great  measm-e  to  destroy  the  traces  of  the 
former  splendour  of  the  imitative  arts.  It  must,  likewise,  ever 
be  admitted  that  statuary  and  painting  are  a  kind  of  silent 
poetry,  which  arouses  the  attention,  interests  the  heart,  strikes 
the  eye,  and  elevates  the  imagination.  The  almost  total  ex- 
clusion, therefore,  of  picturesque  representations  from  the 
reformed  churches,  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  Whether  man- 
kind, in  any  state  of  society,  were  ever  so  ignorant  as  to  make 
these  visible  representations  the  actual  objects  of  their  adora- 
tion may  well  be  doubted ;  but,  at  all  events,  there  can  now  be 
no  danger  of  such  an  error  in  the  most  uninformed  part  of 
Europe;  and  it  may  yet  be  hoped,  that  as  the  spirit  of  bigotry 
declines,  religion  may  be  allowed  to  avail  herself  of  every  aid 
which  may  engage  her  admirers,  illustrate  her  precepts,  or 
enforce  her  laws. 


Hemarks  on  Conventual  Arrangements.    By  M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq. 
Read  June  21st,  1849. 

To  the  untutored  eye  and  mind  the  existing  remains  of  our 
ancient  monasteries,  especially  those  of  the  larger  class,  as 
Fountains,  Riveaulx,  Kirkstall,  Byland,  and  St.  Mary's  Abbey, 
York,  in  Yorkshire;  Furness,  in  Lancashire,  and  Lanercost, 
Cumberland,  not  to  mention  others,  present  little  aught  than  a 
chaos  of  confused  ruins,  bewildering  to  the  general  tourist,  who, 
relying  on  his  local  guide  book,  where  there  is  one,  is  too  fre- 
quently misled  and  misinformed  as  to  the  conventional  arrange- 
ment which  anciently  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  buildings 
which  composed  the  monastic  edifice.  x4.nd  in  those  mansion 
houses  constructed  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  on 
the  sites  of  some  of  the  suppressed  monasteries,  and  which  yet 
retain  their  ancient  names,  as  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  Combe  Abbey, 
and   Wroxhall    Abbey,  Warwickshire,   where   remains    of  the 
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ancient  conventual  buildings  have  been  worked  up  or  incorpo- 
rated with  those  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  suppression,  the 
difficuhy  of  identifying  particular  portions  of  the  original 
structure  i-s  still  greater.  Such  difficulty  may  indeed  be  over- 
come by  the  observant  archaeologist,  who  from  doorways,  win- 
dows, and  arches  still  remaining  in  particular  positions,  may, 
from  his  knowledge  of  arrangement,  be  enabled  to  assign  them 
to  the  different  offices  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  Now,  there 
is  no  work  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  meet  with,  which  treats 
in  a  clear  and  distinct  manner  of  monastic  arrangement;  and  I 
have  in  vain  searched  several  works  on  monastic  discipline  in 
an  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  any  general  or  precise  rules 
have  been  laid  down  with  regard  to  monastic  arrangement;  yet, 
that  there  was  some  general  and  understood  rule  upon  this 
subject  I  have  little  doubt,  from  the  similarity  of  arrangement, 
which  commonly,  though  not  invariably,  prevailed,  for  the 
exceptions  to  the  general  mode  of  arrangement  are  by  no 
means  unfrequent. 

The  sources  of  information  we  possess  on  this  head,  may 
be  collected  from  the  ancient  monastic  records  preserved  in 
our  public  libraries,  or  in  private  collections,  and  which  fre- 
quently contain  an  account  of  each  abbot,  and  of  the  buildings 
erected  or  reconstructed  during  his  abbacy.  From  the  descrij)- 
tive  accounts  of  the  buildings  composing  some  of  these  monas- 
teries, taken  by  the  king's  commissioners,  at  their  suppression, 
of  which  accounts  that  of  the  priory  of  Bridlington,  Yorkshire, 
is  one  containing  full  particulars  of  the  different  monastic 
offices  and  of  their  arrangement,  though  of  all  these,  with  the 
exception  of  the  gatehouse,  not  a  vestiga  now  remains.  From 
the  quaint  and  interesting  little  work,  edited  by  Davies  of 
Kidwelly,  in  1672,  but  drawn  up  soon  after  the  suppression, 
on  the  ancient  rites  and  monuments  of  the  cathedral  and 
monastery  of  Durham.  From  ground  plans  of  different  monastic 
remains,  wherever  such  can  be  obtained,  and  from  a  personal 
investigation  and  examination  of  the  remains  themselves. 

The  principal  monastic  offices  were  ranged  round  a  square 
or  quadrangular  court,  sometimes  called  the  cloister  court,  one 
side  of  which,  the  north  or  south,  was  bounded  by  the  church. 
In  large  monasteries  there  were  one  or  two  other  courts,  and 
the  whole  monastic  establishment  was  included  within  a  walled 
inclosure,  often  containing  an  area  of  many  acres,  with  a  prin- 
cipal gatehouse  and  portals  of  a  minor  size. 

The  earliest  general  notice  I  have  met  with  relating  to 
monastic  arrangement,  is  that  contained  in  the  Monasticon,  in 
the  account  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  where  it  is  said,  though  the 
authority  is  not  stated,  that  a  new  foundation  was  laid  in  the 
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year  942,  and  the  offices  were  built  after  a  model  brought  from 
France. 

Ingulphus  in  giving  a  description  of  the  buildings  of  the 
monastery  at  Croyland,  erected  during  the  abbacy  of  Egelricus, 
between  the  years  875  and  885,  shows  that  they  surrounded 
two  courts,  and  were  principally  constructed  with  wood  covered 
with  lead.  He  mentions,  amongst  the  buildings  erected  by 
that  abbot,  the  infirmary  of  the  monks,  with  its  chapel,  the 
guest  hall  (aula  hospitum),  with  two  great  chambers,  a  brew- 
house,  a  bakehouse,  a  granary,  a  stable  of  considerable  size, 
Avith  lofts  over,  serving  as  chambers  for  the  servants  of  the 
abbey,  the  stables  being  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  the 
horses  of  the  abbot,  the  other  for  those  of  the  guests.  He  like- 
wise mentions  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  abbot  to  have  con- 
sisted of  a  kitchen,  hall,  chamber,  and  a  chapel.  He  also  tells  us 
of  buildings  previously  erected,  the  kitchen  of  the  infirmary,  the 
cloister,  the  refectory,  and  the  dormitory;  and  he  describes  the 
manner  in  which  some  of  the  minor  offices  were  arranged  round 
a  second  court;  the  stable,  the  granary,  and  the  bakehouse 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  western  side;  the  guest  hall,  with  its 
chambers,  the  south  side ;  and  the  working  room  for  the  tailor 
and  shoemaker,  the  hall  of  the  novices,  and  the  abbot's  lodgings 
on  the  east;  wdiilst  on  the  north  was  the  great  gate,  with  the 
eleemosynary  or  almonry  extending  from  it  westward. 

A  valuable  and  well  known  representation  or  plan  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  the  monastery 
attached  to  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  as  it  existed  between 
the  years  1 130  and  1147,  gives  a  very  excellent  idea  of  monastic 
arrangement  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  principal  court 
adjoined  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  and  was 
surrounded  by  Norman  cloisters  with  semicircular  arches.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  existing  example  in  this  country  of 
Norman  cloisters;  but  in  Normandy,  at  the  Abbaye  Blanche 
Mortain,  is  a  Norman  cloister  supported  by  semicircular  arches, 
resting  on  cylindrical  piers,  and  there  are  a  few  other  Norman 
cloisters  in  France.  But  with  the  exception  of  one  class  of 
buildings,  nearly  all  of  the  offices  of  the  monastic  structures  in 
this  country  appear  to  have  been  built  or  reconstructed  since 
the  twelfth  century.  But  to  revert  to  the  monastery  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Canterbury.  On  the  east  side  of  the  court  stood 
the  chapter  house;  this  was  a  usual  arrangement;  but  the 
position  of  the  dormitory,  here  represented  on  the  east  side  in 
a  continuous  line  from  the  chapter  house,  was  very  unusual, 
and  a  departure  from  the  general  rule.  The  refectory  occupied 
the  proper  and  usual  positio_n,  opposite  to  and  in  a  parallel 
line  with  the  church.     On  the  west  of  this  cloistered  court  was 
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the  cellar  {cellariurri),  used  as  the  depository  for  provisions;  in 
subsequent  ages  we  often  find  the  cellar  to  be  a  crypt  or  vaulted 
apartment  under  the  refectory.  Behind  the  refectory,  and 
communicating  with  it,  was  the  kitchen  {coquina),  this  ranged 
along  the  eastern  side  of  a  small  court,  and  opposite  to  it  was 
the  guest  house  {domm  hospitum),  whilst  on  the  south  side  of 
this  court  was  the  parlour,  or  monk's  common  room,  called  the 
locutorium;  on  the  north  side  was  a  portal  lying  between  the 
kitchen  and  guest  house.  Eastward  of  the  dormitory  was  a 
third  court  which  inclosed  the  herbary  and  well  of  the  monas- 
tery; this  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  cloistered 
arcade  on  the  north,  south,  and  east  side,  and  is  the  only 
instance  I  know  of  a  second  cloistered  court,  and  this  arcade 
led  to  the  infirmary  (domus  infirmorum) ^  a  distinct  range  of 
buildings  lying  eastward  of  this  second  court,  and  comprising 
a  separate  kitchen,  chapel,  and  jakes.  Within  the  close,  at 
the  north  east  angle  of  the  herbary  court,  w^as  the  prior's  old 
lodgings  {camera  prioris  vetus),  whilst  still  further  to  the  east 
stood  the  prior's  new  lodgings  (nova  camera  prioris).  The 
common  jakes,  or  house  of  office,  was  a  narrow  and  long  range 
of  building,  standing  in  the  close  on  the  north  side  of  the 
second  cloistered  court.  The  bakehouse  {pistrinum),  and 
brewhouse  (bracinf/m),  formed  another  range  of  buildings  on 
this  side ;  the  granary  and  a  bath  with  a  chamber  also  formed 
separate  buildings.  The  principal  entrance  into  the  close  was 
on  the  west  side,  adjoining  a  structure  called  the  new  hall  (aula 
nova),  probably  for  the  accommodation  of  guests,  and  this  gate- 
way was  called  porta  cujice. 

The  ranges  of  monastic  offices  whick  surrounded  the  prin- 
cipal court  of  a  monastery,  were  subject  to  much  change  from 
the  frequent  demolition  of  such  offices,  or  some  of  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  reconstruction  in  a  more  costly  manner  by  this  or 
that  particular  abbot,  in  the  notice  of  whose  abbacy  is  often 
preserved  an  account  of  what  portions  of_  the  monastery  he 
built  or  reconstructed.  Hence  it  is,  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  conventual  church  and  the  chapter  house,  and  in  some 
instances,  of  the  gatehouse  or  of  some  portions  of  these  parti- 
cular buildings,  we  rarely  find  monastic  remains  earlier  than 
the  thirteenth  century.  But  that  the  same  descrij^tion  of 
offices,  though  of  a  meaner  class,  previously  existed  to  those, 
the  remains  of  which  we  now  find,  we  have  ample  proof  in 
various  monastic  records.  Thus  at  Evesham  Abbey  we  find 
erected  during  the  eleventh  and  tvs^elfth  centuries  the  old 
chapter  house,  the  dormitory,  the  parlour,  the  old  refectory, 
the  guesten  hall  with  a  chamber,  and  the  chapel  of  the  upper 
infirmary.  At  St.  Albans  Abbey  we  find  mention  made,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  of  the  guesten  or  great  hall,  the  infirmary  with 
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its  chapel,  and  the  refectory  and  dormitory.  At  Glastonbury 
we  find  noticed,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  chapter  house, 
cloister,  lavatory,  refectory,  dormitory,  infirmary  with  its 
chapel,  outer  gate,  brewhouse,  and  stables.  Most  of  these 
offices,  perhaps  all,  were  subsequently  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  but  the  names  and  uses  were  not 
altered. 

The  author  of  the  vision  and  crede  of  Piers  Ploughman, 
who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  gives  a 
concise  but  faithful  description  of  a  conventual  edifice  as  it 
then  existed. 

A  summary  of  the  general  arrangement  of  a  large  monastery, 
including  the  various  outlying  buildings  belonging  to  it,  will 
enable  those  whose  previous  attention  has  not  been  directed  to 
this  subject,  to  trace  and  fix  the  localities  of  the  different  offices 
pertaining  to  a  monastery,  where  there  now  exist  but  ruins,  and 
those  in  many  instances  slight  and  imperfect. 

The  close,  or  walled  inclosure,  within  which  the  monastery 
was  contained,  was  entered  through  a  principal  gateway,  gene- 
rally placed  westward  or  north-westward  of  the  conventual 
church,  and  at  some  distance  from  it.  This  latter  was  perhaps 
the  most  usual  position,  but  there  were  exceptions  in  which  the 
position  varied.  At  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  York,  the  principal 
gateway  was  placed  north-westward  of  the  church.  In  the  same 
position  it  occurs  at  Roche  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  at  Stoneleigh 
Abbey,  Warwickshire,  and  at  Lanercost  Priory,  Cumberland. 
At  Bridlington  the  gatehouse  lies  south  westward  of  the  church, 
and  in  the  same  relative  position  it  occurs  at  Peterborough,  at 
St.  Albans,  and  at  Wetherall,  in  Cumberland. 

At  Furness  Abbe}^  Lancashire,  the  position  of  the  gatehouse 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  close,  and  not  westward  of  the 
church,  but  this  deviation  from  the  general  rule  is  accounted 
for  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  would  not  allow  of  its 
being  otherwise  placed. 

Sometimes  the  gatehouse  is  the  only  portion  of  the  monastery 
left,  as  at  Wetherall  Priory,  Cumberland.  Of  the  priory  of 
Kenilworth  little  more  than  the  gatehouse  remains,  and  this  is 
in  ruins. 

The  gatehouse  was  a  goodly  structure,  containing  chambers 
over  the  entrance  gateway,  the  gateway  being  generally  groined 
with  two  arched  entrances,  one  large  for  the  entry  of  horsemen 
and  carriages,  and  a  smaller  lateral  entrance  for  those  passing 
and  repassing  on  foot.  At  some  of  the  smaller  monasteries,  as 
at  Stoneleigh,  the  chambers  and  building  attached  to  the  gate- 
house appear  to  have  served, as  the  hos])itium  or  lodgings  for 
the  guests.  Sometimes  part  of  the  gatehouse  served  as  a  prison, 
as  that  at  Bridlington.     This  gatehouse  is  thus  noticed  in  the 
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commissioners'  survey  taken  at  the  general  suppression  of 
monasteries. 

'•  The  Gate  House : — Ffurste  the  Priory  of  Bridlyngton 
stonydyth  on  the  Est  parte  of  the  towne  of  Brydlington,  and  at 
the  cummyng  yn  of  the  same  priory  is  a  gatehouse  foure  square, 
of  Toure  facyon,  builded  with  tirestone,  and  well  covered  with 
leade.  And  on  the  south  syde  of  the  same  gatehouse  ys  a 
porter's  lodge,  wt  a  chymney,  a  round  stayre  ledyng  up  to  a 
hye  chamber  wherein  the  three  weks'  courte  ys  always  kept  in, 
wt  a  chymney  in  the  same,  and  between  the  stayre  foote  and 
the  same  hie  chamber  where  the  courte  ys  kepte  be  tow  proper 
chambers,  one  above  the  other,  wt  chymneys.  In  the  north 
syde  of  the  same  gatehouse  ys  there  a  prison  for  offenders, 
wtin.  the  towne  called  the  Kydcott.  And  in  the  same  north 
syde  ys  a  lyke  payre  of  stayres  ledying  up  to  one  hye  chamber 
in  the  same  towre  with  a  chymney.  Md  that  all  the  wyndowes, 
of  the  sayd  towre  be  clearly  wtoute.  glasse." 

The  gatehouse  often  contained  a  chapel  or  had  a  chapel 
annexed  to  it,  in  which  early  service  was  performed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  labourers  and  servants  connected  with  the  monas- 
tery. At  Chertsey  this  chapel  was  described  as  "  Capella  super 
poitam."  Over  the  gateway  at  Barking  was  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Hood.  At  Furness  Abbey  a  chapel  adjoined  the  principal 
gatehouse  on  the  east  side,  but  did  not  actually  form  part  of 
the  gatehouse.  The  dimensions  of  this  chapel,  which  has 
erroneously  been  called  the  Abbott's  Chapel,  from  this  being 
wrongly  presumed  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  abbot's  lodgings, 
is  forty-eight  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  seven  inches  wide.  It  has 
an  entrance  both  from  the  west  and  sotith,.and  in  the  south  wall, 
near  to  where  the  altar  stood,  are  the  remains  of  three  sedilia. 

Sometimes  the  almery  adjoined  the  gatehouse,  as  at  Evesham 
Abbey,  in  an  account  of  which,  taken  at  the  Pteformation,  is 
noticed  "  a  lodging  or  building  called  almery,  adjoining  to  the 
gate  at  the  coming  in  of  the  said  late  monastery  on  the  north." 

On  entering  the  close  through  the  gatehouse,  the  west  front 
of  the  conventual  church  came  in  view,  and  the  monastic  offices 
extending  southward  and  forming  the  west  side  of  the  principal 
court,  when  there  was  more  than  one ;  for  though  in  the  smaller 
monasteries  there  was  only  one  court  surrounded  by  buildings, 
in  the  larger  monasteries  two  or  even  three  courts  were  requisite 
for  the  offices  and  accommodation  of  the  numerous  members  of 
the  establishment,  both  of  those  bound  by  the  monastic  vow,  as 
also  of  the  servants  who  were  not.  Entering  into  the  principal 
or  cloister  court  from  the  west  we  find  the  buildings  extending 
southwards  from  the  south  transept  of  the  church, — for  con- 
ventual churches  of  any  size  were  generally  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross  with  a  tower  between  the  nave  and  choir,  and  tran- 
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septs  issuing  north  and  south  of  the  tower, — another  range  of 
buildings  extended  east  and  west,  parallel  with  the  nave  of 
the  church,  and  a  returned  range  from  south  to  north  filled  up 
the  space  to  the  church  along  the  west  side  of  the  cloister 
court.  Sometimes  the  monastic  offices  are  found  on  the  north 
side  of  the  conventual  church,  but  these  instances,  though  not 
nnfrequent,  are  exceptions  to  the  general  mode  of  arrangement. 
They  thus  occur  at  Buildwas  Abbey,  Salop,  at  Sherborne  Abbey, 
Wilts,  at  Milton  Abbey,  Dorsetshire,  at  Chester  Cathedral,  and 
elsewhere. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  cloister,  or  principal  court,  the  monk's 
dormitory  was  usually  placed,  and  beneath  this  w^as  a  passage  or 
entrance  forming  a  communication  between  the  close  and  the 
court,  but  in  most  cases  we  find  this  range  of  buildings  either 
entirely  destroyed,  or  so  altered  as  to  give  us  little  information. 
Some  remains  of  the  dormitory  are  existing  near  the  iVbbey 
Church,  Shrewsbury,  and  at  Fountains  Abbey,  a  spacious 
groined  ambulatory,  divided  dow^n  the  centre  by  a  row  of  piers, 
formed  the  substructure,  and  now  existing  remains,  the  dormi- 
tory over  being  destroyed.  Remains  of  the  walls  of  the  dormi- 
tory likewise  exist  at  Kirkstall  Abbey,  and  this  also  appears  to 
have  had  an  ambulatory  or  subgroining  of  vault  work.  In  the 
remains  of  the  Whitefriars,  Coventry,  the  ambulatory  with 
the  dormitory  over  still  exists,  though  somewhat  altered  by 
partition  walls ;  the  dormitory  is  still,  however,  occupied, 
being  divided  into  wards  for  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse, 
of  which  establishment  it  now  forms  a  part.  At  the  north  end 
of  the  dormitory  was  a  flight  of  steps,  by  means  of  which  ready 
access  was  made  to  the  church  either  through  the  cloister,  or, 
as  at  Fountains  Abbey,  immediately  into  the  church.  In  general, 
however,  the  dormitory  is  a  part  of  the  monastery,  of  which  less 
remains  than  many  other  portions.  The  dormitory  was  also 
called  the  dorter ;  thus,  in  the  account  of  Bridlington  Priory, 
where  the  dormitory  was,  contrary  to  the  usual  position,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  cloister  court,  we  find  it  described  as  follows  : — 
"  It,  on  the  sauie  syde  of  the  cloyster  ys  the  Dorter,  goyng  up  a 
payre  of  stayres  of  stone  xx  steppes  highe^  b'i^^g  north  and 
south,  and  conteynyth  in  length  Ixviij  pac's,  and  in  breddyth 
ix  pac's,  also  well  covered  with  lede,  and  at  the  south  ende  and 
west  syde  of  the  same  Dorter  ys  a  long  house  of  office  covered 
with  slatt."  In  the  ancient  rites  and  monuments  of  the  monas- 
tical  church  of  Durham  we  find  the  dormitory  thus  par- 
ticularized : — "  On  the  west  side  of  the  cloister  there  was  a  large 
house  called  the  Dorter,  where  the  monks  and  novices  lay,  every 
monk  having  a  little  chamber  of  wainscot,  very  close  to  himself, 
and  their  windows  towards  the  cloister,  every  chamber  a 
window,  by  reason  the  partition  betwixt  every   chamber  was 
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close  wainscoated,  and  in  every  of  their  chambers  was  a  desk 
for  their  books." 

On  the  south  side  of  the  cloister  court,  and  opposite  to  the 
church,  was  the  refectory  or  common  dining-room  of  the 
monastery.  Generally,  this  extended  lengthways,  from  east 
to  west;  but  at  Fountains  Abbey  it  extends  lengthways  from 
north  to  south.  The  refectory  contained  a  pulpit,  in  which 
certain  portions  of  Scripture  were  read  during  the  repast.  In 
the  "Kites  of  Durham,"  the  mode  of  reading  is  thus  noticed: — 
"  One  of  the  novices,  at  the  election  and  appointment  of  the 
master,  did  reade  some  part  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in 
Latine,  at  dinner-time,  having  a  convenient  place  at  the  south 
end  of  the  high  table,  within  a  fair  glass  window  compassed 
with  iron,  and  certain  steps  of  stone  with  iron  rails  on  the  one 
side  to  go  up  to  it,  to  an  iron  desk  there,  on  which  lay  the  Holy 
Bible."  These  pulpits  were  sometimes  of  stone,  of  which  well- 
known  specimens  remain  at  Beaulieu  in  Hampshire,  and  at 
Shrewsbury.  Underneath  the  refectory  we  sometimes  find  a 
vaulted  apartment,  which  served  as  the  cellar,  or  depository  for 
provisions.  The  groined  roof  of  this  apartment  was  supported 
by  a  row  of  piers  extending  down  the  middle,  as  at  Lanercost 
Abbey,  Cumberland,  and  Finchale  Priory,  Durham.  Of  the 
few  existing  remains  of  the  monastery  attached  to  the  cathedral 
at  Carlisle,  is  the  ancient  refectory,  now  converted  into  a 
dwelling-house. 

The  refectory  was  sometimes  called  the  fratry,  as  in  the 
account  I  have  before  noticed,  of  the  Priory  of  Bridlington. 
"It,  on  the  south  syde  of  the  same  cloyster  ys  the  Ffratre 
whiche  conteynyth  in  length  xxiij  pac's  &-in  breddyth  x  pac's, 
buylded  wt.  ffree  stone  and  well  covered  with  lede."  In  the 
"  Rites  of  Durham"  this  building  is  particularized  at  length,  the 
notice  of  it  thus  commencing:  "In  the  south  alley  of  the 
cloisters  is  a  fair  large  hall,  called  the  Frater- House ^^  &c. 

Near  to  or  adjoining  the  refectory,  either  on  the  east  or  west 
side,  or  behind  it,  was  the  great  kitchen,  coquina,  of  the  monas- 
tery. That  at  Fountains  Abbey  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
specimen  we  have;  it  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  with 
two  immense  fire-places,  the  arches  of  which  are  constructed  of 
that  somewhat  rare  description  of  masonry  termed  "  goggled." 
The  abbot's  kitchen  at  Glastonbury  appears  to  be  the  only 
portion  of  the  monastic  offices  remaining ;  it  is  exceedingly 
curious,  being  octagonal  in  shape,  with  a  roof  like  that  of  an 
octagonal-shaped  chapter-house,  with  a  lantern  in  the  centre; 
but  it  is  now  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  position  this  had 
■with  respect  to  the  other  monastic  offices. 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  cloister-court  we  often  find 
the  vaulted  substructure  or  remains   of  a  range   of  buildings 
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extending  lengthways  from  north  to  south,  and  forming  the 
abbot's  or  prior's  lodgings,  camera  prioris.  In  this  position  are 
the  remains  or  vaulted  cellars  of  the  abbot's  lodgings  at  Stone- 
leigh  and  Kirkstall,  where  the  arrangement  is  very  similar.  At 
Wenlock  Abbey,  Salop,  the  abbot's  lodgings  still  constitute  a 
dwelling-house,  and  are  very  curious.  In  large  monasteries, 
the  abbot's  lodgings  contained  a  reception-room  or  hall, 
chambers,  a  separate  kitchen,  cellars,  and  other  offices,  in- 
cluding a  private  chapel.  The  abbot's  private  chapel  at  Wen- 
lock  still  contains  the  ancient  stone  altar,  w^hich,  unlike  the 
stone  altars  generally  remaining  in  our  churches,  is  panelled 
in  front.  At  Bridlington,  the  prior's  lodgings  occupied  the 
position  generally  assigned  to  the  dormitory,  along  the  west 
side  of  the  cloister-court,  and  adjoining  the  church,  and  are 
thus  described:  "There  standith  on  the  south  syde  of  the  seid 
churche  the  prior's  lodgyng,  wherein  ys  a  hawle,  to  the  whiche 
hall  ledyth  a  stayre  of  iiij  foote  brode  and  of  xx  steppys  highe, 
which  stayres  be  on  the  south  syde  of  the  same  hall ;  the  seyd 
hall  conteyneth  in  length,  from  the  skyven  to  the  highe  deske, 
xviij  pac's,  and  in  breddith  x  pac's,  and  well  covered  with  lede. 
It'  on  the  north  syde  of  the  same  hall  ys  there  a  great  chamber 
w^here  the  priour  alwayes  dyned,  conteynyng  in  length  xx  pac's, 
and  in  breddyth  ix  pac's,  well  covered  with  lede.  It'  at  the 
west  ende  of  the  same  great  chamber  ys  there  a  proper  lytle 
chamber,  which  was  the  prior's  slepying  chamber,  covered  wt. 
lede :  and  ov'  the  same  chamber  ys  a  garrett.  It'  at  the  est 
syde  of  the  same  great  chamber  ys  a  lytle  chappell  with  a 
closett  adioyning  to  the  same.  It'  at  the  south  ende  of  the 
Hawle  is  the  buttrie  and  pan  trie  under  one  office,  and  one  the 
same  ende  a  chamber  called  the  audy tor's  chamber.  It'  at  the 
same  ende  of  the  hawle  &  on  the  west  syde  ys  a  fayre  plo'r,  or 
a  chamber  called  the  lowe  som'  parlo'r  ov'  the  whiche  som' 
parlor  or  chamber  ys  another  fayre  chamber  covered  wt.  lede 
and  adioynyng  to  the  same  highe  chamber  on  the  est  side  be 
thre  lytle  chambers  for  servants.  It'  at  the  south  ende  of  the 
same  hawle  ys  the  pryor's  kechyn,  which  ys  an  olde  kechyn  wt. 
three  lovers  covered  wt.  lede,  and  adjoyining  to  the  same 
kechyn  ys  there  a  chamber  called  the  south-sellerer's  chamber." 
Sometimes  the  prior's  lodgings  constituted  a  distinct  building 
or  dwelling,  and  formed  part  of  a  second  court,  as  at  Finchale 
Priory,  where  a  long  range  of  buildings  w^ith  vaulted  cellars 
constitute  the  prior's  lodgings,  and  are  parallel  with  the  choir 
of  the  church,  forming  the  south  side  of  a  second  court. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  cloister-court,  and  generally  separated 
from  the  south  transept  of  the  church  by  a  narrow  apartment 
or  passage,  we  almost  invariably  find  the  chapter-house,  where 
the  monks,  with  the  abbot  at  their  head,  assembled  in  conclave. 
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Up  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  during  the  time  those 
styles  of  architecture  were  prevalent,  which  we  call  Norman  and 
Semi-Norman,  the  plan  of  the  chajDter-house  was  that  of  a 
square  or -parallelogram,  as  at  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  York,  Build- 
was  Abbey,  Salop;  Wenlock  Abbey,  Salop;  and  Stoneleigh 
Abbey,  Warwickshire.  In  some  of  the  small  conventual  houses, 
as  at  Wroxhall  Priory,  Warwickshire,  this  plan  was  continued 
to  a  much  later  period.  The  entrance  to  a  Norman  chapter- 
house was  through  a  large  semicircular-headed  Norman  door- 
way, often  deeply  recessed,  and  much  enriched  with  ornamental 
mouldings;  and  this  doorway  was  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
semicircular-headed  window,  divided  by  a  shaft  into  two  semi- 
circular-headed lights.  This  arrangement  in  front  of  a  Norman 
chapter-house  we  find  to  exist  at  Combe  Abbey,  Warwickshire ; 
at  Haughmond  Abbey,  Salop — a  late  specimen  in  the  Semi- 
Norman  style  ;  and  at  Bristol  Cathedral.  In  small  monasteries, 
the  front  of  the  chapter-house,  if  Norman,  was  simply  broken 
by  a  semicircular-headed  doorway,  without  the  windows  1  have 
described  as  flanking  it  on  each  side.  Sometimes  there  was  an 
apartment  or  anteroom  between  the  entrance  to  the  chapter- 
house and  the  chapter-house. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
chapter-house  of  large  conventual  establishments  was  of  an 
octagonal  or  polygonal  shape,  supported  in  the  centre  by  a 
pier,  with  a  stone-vaulted  roof.  Round  the  sides  of  the  chapter- 
house was  a  stone  bench,  on  which  the  monks  sat  when  in 
conclave.  At  the  angles  on  the  exterior  of  these  polygonal 
chapter-houses,  flying  buttresses  were  often  disposed,  so  as  to 
counteract  the  pressure  or  thrust  on  the  walls  of  the  stone- 
vaulted  roof,  whilst  each  side  of  the  wall  was  pierced  by  a 
window  of  large  and  elegant  dimensions,  filled  with  geometrical 
or  flowing  tracery.  Such  chapter-houses  in  a  perfect  state  are 
annexed  to  many  of  our  cathedrals,  as  those  of  Salisbury  and 
Lincoln,  and  of  the  Abbey  Church,  Westminster,  which  are  of 
the  thirteenth  century;  and  those  at  Wells  and  York,  wdiich  are 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

We  sometimes  find  in  the  ruins  of  conventual  buildings,  not 
cathedrals,  traces  of  the  polygonal  shaped  chapter-house.  Con- 
siderable remains  exist  of  that  at  Howden,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
the  foundation,  or  rather  basement  walls  of  the  polygonal 
chapter-house  of  the  Priory  at  Kenilworth  was  discovered  a 
few  years  ago,  having  been  concealed,  probably  ever  since  its 
demolition  at  the  Reformation,  by  heaps  of  rubbish.  The 
chapter-house  at  Bridlington  Priory  was  of  a  polygonal  shape, 
as  appears  from  the  account  taken  at  the  suppression :  "  It'  on 
the  est  syde  of  the  same  cloyster  ys  a  very  fayre  chapter  house 
wt.  IX  fayre  lyghts  about  the  same  wt.  whyte  glasse  and  some 
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imagerie,  covered  wt.  lede  spere  facyon."  The  entrance  to  the 
chapter-house  from  the  cloister  court  was  near  a  doorway  in 
the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  church,  near  the  east 
end,  so  that  the  monks  could  easily  pass  in  procession  from  the 
chapter-house  into  the  church;  but  between  the  chapter-house 
and  south  transept  of  the  church  there  was  a  narrow  apartment 
or  passage,  the  general  name  of  which  I  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain,  though  in  the  rites  of  Durham,  at  which  monastery  it  was 
used  as  a  passage  from  the  cloister  court  to  the  cemetery  garth, 
it  is  called  a  parlour.  At  St.  Albans  Abbey  this  apartment  is 
a  kind  of  closed  cloister  or  passage  of  Norman  construction, 
very  curious,  and  it  is  entered  from  a  doorway  through  the 
south  wall  of  the  south  transept.  With  the  exception  of  the 
abbey  gateway,  it  apj3ears  to  be  the  only  remains  of  the  con- 
ventual buildings  attached  to  or  adjoining  the  abbey  church. 

Of  the  church  of  the  monastery,  the  south  aisle  of  which 
formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  cloister  court,  I  shall 
presently  speak. 

Along  each  side  of  the  principal  court  was  often,  though 
apparently  not  always,  a  covered  ambulatory  or  cloister,  often 
richly  vaulted  in  stone,  with  numerous  vaulting  ribs,  with  large 
windows  in  the  walls  towards  the  court,  filled  with  tracery. 
We  find  the  cloister  as  an  appendage  to  a  monastery  early 
mentioned  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  as  in  the  year 
1173,  in  the  Chronicle  of  loceline  of  Brakelond,  though  I  know 
of  no  specimen  of  so  early  a  period  now  existing  in  this 
country;  but  at  the  Abbaye  Blanche  Mortain,  in  France,  is  a 
Norman  cloister  with  a  range  towards  the  court  of  semicircular 
arches,  supported  on  cylindrical  piers  with  flowered  capitals. 
Cloisters  of  the  thirteenth  century  exist  at  Salisbury,  and  those 
at  Peterborough  were  of  the  same  date.  At  Norwich  Cathedral 
they  are  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  as  they  were  built  pro- 
gressively through  nearly  the  whole  of  that  century,  they  exhibit 
transitional  features,  though,  as  to  style,  not  of  a  transitional 
character,  but  they  are  very  interesting.  We  do  not,  however, 
often  meet  with  cloisters  in  this  country  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  fifteenth  century,  examples  of  which  period  are  numerous. 

In  one  part  of  the  cloister  was  often  a  lavatory  at  which  the 
monks  were  accustomed  to  wash  before  dinner.  In  some  of 
the  smaller  conventual  houses  we  find  no  indications  of  a 
cloister,  as  at  Wroxhall  and  Stoneleigh  in  Warwickshire,  and 
in  many  instances  we  have  reason  to  infer  that  the  cloister 
was  an  appendage  or  an  adjunct,  perhaps  originally  intended, 
but  constructed  long  subsequent  to,  the  original  building,  as 
that  at  Combe  Abbey,  Warwickshire. 

Such,  then,  was  the  general  and  almost  invariable  arrange- 
ment of  the  principal  offices  of  a  monastery,  situate  with  regard 
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to  the  church;  the  chapter-house  on  the  east  side  forming  a 
continuation  of  the  buildings  on  a  line  with  the  south  transept; 
to  the  south  of  this  on  the  same  side  the  abbot's  or  prior's 
lodgings.  •  The  refectory,  and,  in  many  cases,  vaulted  cellar 
beneath,  with  the  kitchen  near  adjoining,  occupying  the  south 
side  of  the  cloister  court,  and  the  dormitory  with,  occasionally, 
a  vaulted  ambulatory  beneath,  occupying  the  west  side  of  the 
court,  the  cloister  being  continued  all  round  the  court.  The 
court  itself  was  sometimes  used  as  a  cemetery  garth  or  burial 
place  for  the  monks.  With  respect  to  those  conventual  esta- 
blishments where  the  cloister  court  and  offices  were  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church,  the  arrangement  was  similar  to  that 
where  the  cloister  court  was  on  the  south  side,  the  chapter- 
house retaining  its  position  on  the  east,  the  dormitory  on  the 
west,  whilst  the  refectory  or  fratry  stood  parallel  with  the  north 
aisle  of  the  church,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  court. 

But  there  w^ere  also  minor  offices  and  rooms,  sometimes 
forming  part  of  the  buildings  round  the  cloister  court,  and 
sometimes  disposed  or  placed  elsewhere.  Of  these  was  the 
locutorium,  parlour  or  common  room  of  the  monks.  This  at 
St.  Mary's  Priory,  York,  was  adjoining  the  refectory,  being  a 
continuation  of  the  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the  court 
and  eastward  of  the  refectory.  At  Fountains  Abbey  it  was  also 
on  the  south  side  of  the  court,  but  adjoining  the  refectory  on 
the  west.  At  Durham,  it  was  going  out  on  the  west  side  of 
the  cloister. 

The  position  of  the  scriptorium  where  manuscripts  were 
written  and  illuminated  is  not  defined.  At  some  of  the  monas- 
teries, as  at  Durham  and  Gloucester,  the  monks  were  accus- 
tomed to  study  or  read  in  carrels,  or  small  enclosed  closets  of 
wainscot,  in  the  cloisters,  and  near  to  these,  at  Durham,  were 
certain  ambries  or  closets,  which  contained  the  monastic 
library.  The  treasury  house  was,  at  Durham,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  cloisters,  close  to  the  door  leading  up  to  the  dormi- 
tory. At  Bridlington  the  treasury  house  was  also  near  the 
dormitory. 

The  infirmary,  which  was  a  separate  building,  or  formed  part 
of  a  range  of  buildings  round  a  second  court,  often  contained 
a  separate  refectory  and  a  chapel.  The  position  of  this  was  at 
Worcester  westward  of  the  dormitory,  the  same  was  the  position 
of  the  infirmary  at  Durham. 

The  hospitium  for  the  reception  of  strangers  formed  also  a 
separate  building,  or  part  of  a  range,  and  in  the  large  mona- 
steries comprised  the  guesten  or  guest  hall,  which  served  as  a 
refectory,  and  several  chambers  for  the  accommodation  of 
guests,  and  sometimes  a  chapel.  The  position  of  this  structure 
varies.     At  Furness  it  appears  to  have  abutted  on  the  southern 
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boundary  of  the  close.  The  visible  remains  of  it  consisting 
of  a  chapel  with  a  chamber  over.  The  guesten  hall  remaining 
at  Worcester  lies  at  some  little  distance  east  of  the  chapter- 
house. 

The  bakehouse  and  brewhouse,  pistrinum  et  bracinum,  gene- 
rally adjoined  each  other,  sometimes  they  formed  a  separate 
building,  but  sometimes,  as  at  Chester,  they  formed  part  of  a 
range  round  a  second  court. 

The  abbey  mill  stood  within  a  short  distance  of  the  mona- 
stery, on  the  stream  near  to  which  the  monastery  was  generally 
placed.  Sometimes  in  particular  situations,  where  there  was 
no  stream,  a  horse  mill  was  used  in  its  stead,  as  at  Brid- 
lington. "  It'  on  the  north  syde  of  the  same  bakehouse  and 
brewhouse  standyth  a  ffayre  horse  mylne  newly  builded  and 
covered  w^t.  slatt." 

There  were  also  other  buildings,  especially  in  the  large 
monasteries,  as  stables,  granaries,  barns,  and  other  farm-yard 
offices,  but  arranged  in  no  definite  position  as  to  the  princi])al 
offices.  In  the  smaller  monasteries  there  appears  little  doubt 
but  that  many  of  the  minor  offices  were  dispensed  w4th. 

The  sewerage  of  the  abbeys  were  in  general  good  and  far  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  ages  in  which  they  were  constructed. 
The  most  usual  position  of  a  monastery  was  close  to  a  river  or 
stream,  into  which  the  sewers  were  carried.  The  size  of  some 
of  these  sewers  have  given  rise  to  some  of  those  stories  often 
prevalent  of  subterraneous  passages  of  unknown  but  immense 
length,  leading  from  this  or  that  particular  monastery  to  —  we 
know  not  where. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  summary  of  the  monastic 
offices,  I  shall  now  attempt  a  description  of  the  conventual 
church,  and  show  in  w^hat  respect  it  differed  generally  from  a 
mere  parochial  church.  Thus  we  find  the  west  front  to  have 
contained  the  principal  entrance,  and  this  appears  to  have  been 
accessible  to  all  who  entered  the  close,  or  inclosed  area  within 
which  the  wdiole  of  the  monastic  buildings  stood,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  mill.  From  the  cloister  court  into 
the  south  aisle,  as  it  might  be,  of  the  nave  of  the  conventual 
church,  were  two  entrances  through  the  south  wall,  one  near 
the  west,  the  other  near  the  east  end,  both  opening  into  that 
side  of  the  cloister  abutting  against  the  church.  The  western- 
most of  these  entrances  appears  to  me  to  have  served  for  the 
ingress  of  the  monks  from  the  dormitory  into  the  church,  at 
the  nocturnal  offices.  Thus  at  Fountains  Abbey  we  find  the 
stairs  from  the  dormitory  directly  communicating  with  the 
church,  and  a  similar  arrange^uent  appears  at  ^Vorcester  cathe- 
dral. The  easternmost  entrance  was  either  one  of  egress  from 
the  church  in  procession  to  the  chapter  house,  or  more  par- 
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ticularly  for  the   use  of  the  abbot  or  prior,  but  authority  as  to 
the  object  of  this  particular  entrance  has  still  to  be  sought  for. 

The  conventual  church  was  generally  built  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  having  a  nave  with  aisles,  a  central  tower  between  the 
nave  and  choir,  and  transepts  north  and  south  of  the  tower, 
whilst  eastward  of  the  tower  was  the  choir,  beyond  that  the 
presbytery,  and  in  some  conventual  churches  eastward  of  the 
presbytery  was  the  lady's  chapel,  or  chapel  dedicated  specially 
in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  at  St.  Alban's.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  lady  chapel  was  erected  by  the  side  of  the  choir 
and  not  eastward  of  it.  The  conventual  church,  if  a  Norman 
structure,  had  often  an  apsidal  termination  at  the  east  end,  as 
that  at  Peterborough.  We  also  find  small  apsidal  chapels  on 
the  east  side  of  the  transepts,  as  at  Romsey  Abbey  church,  but 
in  the  conventual  churches  rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  we  often  find  the  transepts  with  one  aisle  each, 
ranging  along  the  east  side,  and  these  eastern  transept  aisles, 
were  often  each  divided  into  three  compartments  so  as  to  form 
three  distinct  chapels  or  chantries.  This  arrangement  is  very 
clear  at  Kirkstall  Abbey  church  ;  like  indications  are  also  to  be 
met  with  in  the  ruins  of  Roche  Abbey  church,  these  aisles  and 
a  portion  of  the  choir  being  all  that  remains  of  that  church. 
At  Furness  Abbey  church  is  a  similar  arrangement,  and  the 
same  arrangement  likewise  occurs  at  Whitby  Abbey  church. 
The  choir  was  entered  from  the  tower  under  the  rood  loft  gal- 
lery, the  screen  of  which  in  cathedral  and  some  other  conventual 
churches  was  sometimes  of  stone  richly  sculptured  with  niches 
and  imagery.  On  entering  the  choir  Ave  find  on  each  side  a 
range  of  stalls  disposed  choirwise,  of  which  those  in  our  cathe- 
drals and  in  some  of  our  conventual  churches  which  are  now 
parochial,  as  at  Higham  Ferrers,  Northamptonshire,  and  Astley 
and  Knowle,  Warwickshire,  still  remain.  These  had  a  desk 
before  them,  and  were  disposed  on  each  side  of  the  entrance 
facing  the  east,  and  thence  returning  at  right  angles  and  con- 
tinued eastward  to  a  certain  distance  down  the  choir.  The 
seats  of  these  stalls  were  moveable,  that  is,  they  were  so  dis- 
posed that  at  certain  periods  of  the  services  they  were  turned 
back  and  a  small  ledge  presented  itself  on  which  the  monk,  who 
occupied  the  stall,  reclined  rather  than  sat.  These  moveable 
seats  were  called  misereres  or  misericords,  and  beneath  them 
we  find  those  quaint  carvings  which  have  excited  so  much  atten- 
tion. For  we  find  many  of  a  satirical  nature  evidently  aimed 
against  the  friars,  some  to  teach  us  not  to  slight  our  mortality, 
as  the  Dance  of  Death  carved  on  the  subsellia  of  some  stalls 
at  St.  Michael's  church,  Coventry  ;  some  illustrative  of  medieval 
literature,  some  even  of  the  Heathen  Mythology,  a  large  range  of 
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subjects  might,  on  inquiry,  be  found  to  which  these  subjects  are 
allusive. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  and  sometimes,  though  often  not, 
of  the  church,  was  placed  the  high  altar  with  the  canopied 
sedilia  and  piscina,  highly  enriched,  on  the  south  side. 

The  choir  like  the  nave  had  often  aisles,  shut  out  by  the 
screen  work  at  the  back  of  the  stalls  and  by  a  parclose  beyond, 
whilst  the  high  altar  was  often  set  against  an  insulated  wall, 
behind  which  was  sometimes  a  re-vestry.  Beyond  the  choir 
was  the  presbytery,  or  retrochoir,  comprising  the  space  between 
the  high  altar  and  the  east  end  of  the  church,  or  the  high  altar 
and  the  lady  chapel  ;  and  when,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  a 
conventual  church  contained  the  enshrined  relics  of  some 
canonized  saint,  held  in  more  than  local  estimation,  and  to 
whose  shrine  pilgrimage  was  made  ;  this  part  of  the  conventual 
church,  that  is  the  presbytery,  commonly  contained  the  shrine. 
This  was  the  case  at  Bury,  with  the  shrine  of  St.  Edmund  ;  at 
Durham  with  that  of  St.  Cuthbert ;  at  St.  Albans  with  that  of 
St.  Albans,  and  at  Westminster  with  that  of  St.  Edward  the 
Confessor ;  and  as  these  shrines  were  enriched  with  many 
valuable  gifts  and  offerings,  monks  w^ere  appointed  whose 
office  it  was  to  watch  the  same,  and  for  their  accommodation 
small  lofts  or  chambers  parclosed  with  screen  work  were  con- 
structed on  high  so  as  to  enable  them  to  overlook  the  shrine. 
Of  these  lofts  those  at  St.  Albans  Abbey  church  and  at  Oxford 
Cathedral  are  still  remaining,  and  are  valuable  examples. 

Eastward  of  the  presbytery  we  sometimes  find  the  Lady 
chapel,  now  in  many  instances  converted  to  secular  purposes, 
as  that  at  St.  Albans  Abbey,  at  present  used  as  a  grammar- 
school,  enriched  perhaps  with  more  internal  imagery  than  any 
church  in  the  kingdom;  and  that  at  Chichester,  now,  I  believe, 
used  as  a  library.  There  was  also  a  portion  of  the  church  used 
as  the  sacristy  or  vestry.  This  commonly  opened  out  of  one  of 
the  transepts  ;  in  some  instances  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
small  apartment  between  the  church  and  chapter  house,  and  in 
some  instances  to  have  been  behind  the  high  altar.  At  St. 
Mary's  Abbey  church,  York,  it  appears  to  have  been  annexed, 
as  a  distinct  room,  to  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir,  and  on  the 
south  side.  At  Furness  Abbey  church  the  vestiarium  or  re- 
vestry  appears  to  be  a  long  apartment  on  the  south  side  of  the 
choir.  In  some  instances  the  vestry  appears  to  have  been  at 
the  east  end  of  the  abbey  church,  but  so  low  as  not  to  interfere 
with  or  obstruct  the  view  of  the  great  east  window.  This 
appears  to  have  been  formerly  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
priory  churches  of  both  Great  and  Little  Malvern,  though  in 
both    instances   this  building  has  been   demolished.     In    this 
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position  it  still  exists  at  the  east  end  of  the  Lady  chapel  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Warwick. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  choir,  which  was  ascended  to  by 
steps,  w£ls  often  vaulted  beneath,  and  the  crypt  or  undercroft 
generally  consists  of  the  most  ancient  portion  of  the  building. 

In  different  parts  of  the  Abbey  church,  more  particularly  in 
the  retro-choir  or  presbytery,  were  monuments  of  noble  and 
munificent  benefactors,  who  had  chosen  that  particular  church 
as  a  resting  place  for  their  remains.  Monuments  to  the  abbots 
and  priors  were  also  similarly  placed.  In  many  instances, 
however,  the  chapter  house  was  the  burial  place  of  the  founder 
as  well  as  of  many  successive  heads  of  the  conventual  establish- 
ment. In  the  cemetery  garth  were  buried  the  monks  generally, 
in  many  instances,  at  least,  up  to  a  certain  period,  without 
coffins,  their  bodies,  clad  in  their  monastic  habits,  being  simply 
deposited  in  the  earth,  with  a  flat  or  ridged-shaped  stone  laid 
over  the  grave,  with  a  cross  of  some  device  or  other  incised 
thereon,  or  sculptured  in  relief.  But  in  the  general  devastation 
and  ruin  of  the  conventual  churches,  those  only  being  excepted 
which  had  been  or  w^iich  afterwards  became  parochial,  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  these  monuments  were  destroyed,  though 
we  now  and  then  meet  with  broken  fragments.  At  Furness 
Abbey  are  the  most  interesting  collection  and  greatest  number  of 
monuments  I  have  ever  met  with  at  any  abbey  church  in  ruins. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  succinct,  though  imperll^ct 
and  crude,  notion  of  ancient  monastic  arrangement,  any  general 
rules  respecting  which  must  be  modified  by  repeated  exceptions. 
Though  we  now  see  our  ancient  monastic  remains,  —  those 
which  are  not  incorporated  with  mansion-houses,  which  is  the 
case  with  many, — in  a  state  of  ruin,  exposed  to  and  beaten 
down  by  the  storms  of  three  centuries,  they  appear  to  me  to  be 
of  more  interest  than  many  of  the  monastic  remains  in  France 
which  were  devastated  in  the  revolution  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  For  the  monastic  offices  of  many  of  the  French  abbeys 
were  rebuilt  in  the  Palladian  style  apparently  sometime  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  after  the  fashion  then  prevalent,  and 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  committed  by  the 
Huguenots  in  the  preceding  century,  and  these  comparatively 
modern  buildings,  however  more  commodious  than  those  in  the 
room  of  which  they  were  erected,  do  not  excite  in  us  the  same 
imaginative  feelings  the  older  buildings  of  our  own  country  are 
apt  to  do.  In  the  latter  we  find  evidence  illustrative  of  the 
peculiar  manners  and  customs  of  those  religious  communities, 
bound  together  by  vows  and  rules,  who  exercised  so  much 
influence  during  the  middle  ages.  For  whether  we  regard  them 
as  the  chief  instruments  in  those  ages  for  diffusing  religious  and 
secular  knowledge,  for  the  encouragement  of  literature,  for  the 
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exercise  of  hospitality,  as  adepts  in  painting  and  sculpture,  as 
agriculturists,  or  as  chroniclers  of  their  own  and  bygone  times, 
we  do  them  but  simple  justice.  But  the  institutions  of  former 
ages  may  not  be  suited  for  the  present — not,  at  least,  without 
considerable  modifications;  and  whilst  we  may  derive  many  an 
important  lesson  from  the  past,  and  agree  with  the  Christian 
philosopher  of  Norwich,  that  "it  is  opportune  to  look  back 
upon  old  times,  and  let  nothing  remarkable  escape  us," — the 
present  is  not  an  age  which  requires  monastic  seclusion,  but 
rather  active  exertion,  and  demands  of  us  each  in  his  station 
the  verification  of  that  other  aphorism,  "  Up  and  be  doing,  and 
God  will  prosper." 


Lombardic  Inscriptions  on  Monuments  in  Bedfordshire.  Read 
Oct.  23,  1849,  by  H.  J.  Rose,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Houghton 
Conquest. 

The  following  brief  memoir  is  intended  to  form  an  introduction 
to  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Bedford 
shire. 

Among  all  the  subjects  which  can  engage  our  attention,  there 
are  none  to  which  the  heart  turns  with  a  deeper  interest,  than 
to  all  that  class  of  inquiries  which  relate  to  the  manner  of  com- 
memorating the  dead  by  our  own  ancestors  at  various  periods 
of  our  history.  The  desire  to  be  remembered  when  we  are 
gone  is  so  natural,  that  even  poverty  cannot  wholly  extinguish 
it  in  the  humblest  class  of  our  peasantry,  and  the  affection 
which  prompts  us  to  commemorate  those  who  are  dear  to  us, 
by  some  memorial  more  lasting  than  ourselves,  finds  also  its 
place  in  the  heart  of  the  poorest  cottager.  These  natural  feel- 
ings of  the  human  heart  fill  our  churchyards  with  those  humble 
memorials  which  serve  to  distinguish  one  swelling  turf  from 
another,  and  tell  the  world  who  sleeps  below.  The  humble 
grave-rail  is  all  which  the  scanty  means  of  the  cottager,  even 
where  it  can  at  all  gratify  this  desire,  enables  him  to  afford; 
but  every  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  poor  must  be 
acquainted  with  many  instances  where  severe  privations  have 
been  undergone  to  raise  some  humble  memorial  of  this  sort  to 
a  mother,  a  wife,  a  sister,  or  a  child ;  or  even  by  some  to  leave 
the  means  of  erecting  a  memorial  to  themselves.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  laugh  at  these  rude  monuments,  because  they  are 
often  unsightly  in  themselves,  and  too  frequently  defaced  by 
the  extreme  ignorance  and  incompetence  of  those  who  under- 
take to  supply  them.  But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that, 
although  grotesque  inscriptions   and  bad   spelling  may  often 
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excite  nothing  beyond  a  laugh  in  the  worldly  and  superficial, 
yet  the  truly  Christian  philosopher  will  perceive  in  these  rude 
attempts  the  expression  of  a  natural,  a  laudable,  and  a  Chris- 
tian desire*;  and  when  he  sees  it  struggling  through  all  the 
disadvantages  under  which  the  peasant  labours,  he  will  endea- 
vour, instead  of  sneering  in  his  own  self-sufficiency,  to  raise  the 
standard  and  improve  the  taste  of  those  whom  he  can  influence. 
And  T  cannot  doubt  that  a  society  like  this  might  be  beneficially 
employed  in  promoting  such  an  object.  Designs  there  are 
undoubtedly  for  stone  monuments  far  more  Christian  in  their 
character,  and  far  more  appropriate  to  their  object,  than  those 
commonly  found  in  our  churchyards,  which  are  yet  very  mode- 
rate in  their  expense,  and  to  make  such  designs  known,  and  to 
procure  their  execution,  in  a  few  instances,  is  really  to  confer  a 
public  benefit.  And  probably  the  same  may  also  be  true  of 
designs  in  wood.  They  need  not  be  unsightly  because  they 
are  cheap  ;  nor  need  the  inscriptions  ever  be  disgraced  by 
inappropriate  matter  and  incompetent  execution.  But  it  is 
not  a  part  of  my  present  design  to  enter  at  length  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  I  only  mention  it  as  connected  with  the  topic  before  us. 

The  object  to-day  is  to  assist  in  tracing  the  history  of  such 
monuments  from  the  earliest  ages  in  England,  and  to  point  out 
very  briefly  how  far  the  examples  found  in  Bedfordshire  are 
calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject. 

The  eai'liest  inscriptions  are  in  what  are  called  Lomhardic  or 
Uncial  characters,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  early  monuments 
are  without  inscription  at  all.  They  consist  of  a  variety  of 
forms  of  crosses,  without  any  inscription,  but  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  very  curious  devices, — a  sword"  or  flower,  or  some 
implement  of  the  profession  of  the  person  commemorated. 

Several  examples  of  crosses  are  found  in  Bedfordshire. 
Thus  a  fragment  of  a  stone  coffin  is  found  at  Elstow,  of  the 
thirteenth  century  (figured  both  in  Boutell  and  Cutts).  One 
beautiful  and  very  perfect  specimen  is  also  found  at  Salford, 
besides  other  fragments.  Fragments  are  also  found  at  Cran- 
field;  and  at  Wootton  a  very  perfect  specimen  was  found, 
certainly  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century. 

I  have  laid  on  the  table  a  small  drawing  of  it,  made  by  Mr. 
Charles  Jenkyn ;  and  Mr.  Jenkyn,  the  vicar  of  Wootton,  has 
had  the  slab  very  nicely  laid  upon  a  short  brick  wall,  which  he 
has  had  constructed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
wherever  such  stones  are  found  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Jenkyn 
in  taking  care  of  them  will  be  followed. 

This  subject,  which  has  been  much  neglected  till  lately,  has 
now  been  taken  up  with  considerable  vigour,  and  two  manuals, 
which  I  lay  upon  the  table,  have  been  very  recently  published, 
one  by  Mr.  Cutts,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Boutell.     Mr.  Cutts,  I 
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should  observe,  complains  of  the  extreme  deficiency  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  to  assist  in  promoting  the 
study  of  these  objects  that  I  have  brought  forward  a  few 
specimens  of  these  earlier  inscriptions  still  to  be  found  in 
Bedfordshire.  Every  person  here  present  may  materially 
assist  in  this  object,  if  he  will  only  note  any  specimens  which 
may  be  found  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  The  secretaries  of 
this  society  will  gladly  record  them,  and  arrange  them  so  as  to 
prove  useful  to  the  Archaeologist  at  present,  and  to  any  future 
historian  of  the  county. 

I  shall  now  simply  enumerate  a  few  which  I  have  collected, 
and  add  one  or  tw^o  observations. 

I  consider  them  all  of  the  fourteenth,  or,  at  the  earliest,  the 
thirteenth  century.  They  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  according 
to  all  rules,  in  Latin  for  the  ecclesiastics,  and  in  French  for 
laymen. 

Before  I  enumerate  these  inscriptions,  which  are  called 
Lombardic,  I  will  read  a  short  extract  from  the  Oxford  work 
on  Monumental  Brasses. 

In  speaking  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  author  of  that 
manual  thus  expresses  himself: — 

"  The  earliest  inscriptions  are  in  Lombardic  or  Uncial 
characters.  They  were  marginal,  each  letter  was  of  brass, 
separately  inlaid  on  the  stone  slab,  and  the  whole  inscription 
was  inclosed  in  fillets  of  the  same  metal.  This  method  was 
soon  abandoned,  owing  to  the  great  liability  of  these  letters  to 
be  lost,  and  the  inscriptions  were  then  engraved  on  broad 
bands  of  brass,  as  at  Stoke  D'Abernon,  1327.  After  this  date, 
the  black  letter,  in  short  and  thick  characters,  with  Lombardic 
capitals,  became  common,  and  the  inscriptions  were  placed 
beneath  the  figures,  especially  in  smaller  brasses.  The  inscrip- 
tions of  priests  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  Latin,  the  canonical 
language,  while  those  of  knights  and  ladies  were  in  Norman 
French,  which  in  this  century  was  spoken  at  court.  Both 
classes  of  inscriptions  were  extremely  simple;  the  former,  as 
in  the  following  centuries,  commencing — "  Hie  jacet^''  or  more 
rarely,  "  Orate  -pro  anima,''  and  concluding  wath  "  cuius  anime 
propicietur  Deus.  Arnen.^''  The  Norman  French  inscriptions  were 
usually  in  this  form : — Adam  Rameseye  gist  ycy  Dieu  de  sa  alme 
eit  mercy.     Ame.  * 

Richard  de  Heylesdone  §•  Beatrice  sa  feme  gisont  icy  dieu  de  Id* 
aJmes  eit  nUcy  Amen,  qi  p'lour  almes  p'^era.  •J*  aans  §•  xl.  iours  de 
pardoun  auera. 

The  last  two  lines  are  more  rarely  found,  and  the  duration 

*  It  must  be  observed  that  the  spelling  of  most  of  the  words,  especially  Dieu 
and  ici  varies  very  much  in  different  inscriptions. 

T  2 
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of  the  grant  of  pardon  \Yas  various,  as  vingt,  trois  cent,  or  more 
usually  quarante  jours. 

I  shall  now  enumerate  very  briefly  the  few  inscriptions  of 
this  class  which  are  found  in  Bedfordshire.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  in  which  brass  letters  are  laid  in  separately,  but  as  I  only 
quote  some  of  them  fi'om  Fisher  and  other  writers,  I  am  not 
certain.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  have  never,  as  far  as  1 
am  aware,  been  published  before. 

1. — In  Bedford  there  is  this  inscription: — 

"  Muriel  Calt  gist  issi, 

De  sa  alme  Deus Mercy 

ky  for  le  alme  priera 
XL.  Jours  de  Pardon  avra." 

2. — In  Chicksands  Priory,  in  the  cloisters,  the  following  is 
found: — 

"  Hie  jacet  Thomas  de  Cotgrave  Abbas  de  Pippewell  cui  aie  propicietur  Deus." 

3. — In  Keysoe  Church  is  the  following  inscription: — 
"  AuBRE  DE  Tate  gist  icy 

D DE    SA    ALME   EIT    MeRCY." 

4. — In  Tempsford  Church  the  following  inscription  occurs  — 

"  .    .    .    .    DE    BaLDOK   ET    sa   FAME 
Qe    P""   LES    AlMES    PRIERA 

XL.  Jours  de  Pdon  A " 


5.* — In  Salford  Church,  over  the  porch,  whither  it  has  been 
transferred  in  comparatively  modern  times,  there  is  a  stone 
slab,  with  a  roughly -formed  cross  in  low  relief,  now  much 
broken,  and  round  the  upper  part  and  one  side  an  inscription 
ran  in  very  rude  letters,  now  only  legible  with  difficulty.  The 
only  remaining  portion  of  the  inscription,  which  is,  however, 
sufficient  to  determine  what  it  was,  is  as  follows: — 

"  .  .  .  .  Pur  la  alme  Jon  Poleine  ke  Deus  eit  .  .  .    " 

6.* — In  Tilbrook  Church  is  found  the  following  inscription, 
in  very  remarkable  characters.  Some  of  the  letters  are  orna- 
mented with  most  extraordinary  initial  flourishes,  others  with 
these  same  flourishes  both  at  the  head  and  tail  of  the  letters, 
apparently  to  fill  up  the  space.  There  is  considerable  elegance 
in  some  of  these  ornamented  letters: 

"  Orate  pro  anima  Boberli  Nobat  cuius  corpus  jacet  hie  tumulatuin." 

7* — In  SwynshedJ  Church  the  following  inscription  is  found, 
the  characters  being  rather  rude : — 


"  Richard  Aytrop  gist 

.  .  .  eit  merci  amen." 

X  Swynshed  belongs  to  Huntingdonshire,  but  is  really  situate  in  Bedfordshire. 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  ^Mr.  Airy  for  rubbings  of  these  inscriptions,  as 
•well  as  lor  many  hints  on  these  and  similar  subjects. 
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I  now  leave  the  subject  to  your  consideration,  having  thus 
introduced  to  your  notice  the  very  earliest  specimens  of  sepul- 
chral monuments  which  our  county  affords. 

T  will  not  detain  you  longer  than  merely  to  observe,  that  a 
very  pleasant  field  of  inquiry,  almost  untrodden,  is  laid  open 
to  those  who  desire  to  pursue  such  studies,  and  that  those  who 
will  kindly  collect  any  information  upon  it  will  be  doing  good 
service  in  the  promotion  of  a  most  interesting  branch  of 
archaeological  research. 


ST.   ALBANS 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ARCH^OIOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


Some  Account  of  Relics  preserved  in  a  Church  at  Cologne,  consi- 
dered to  be  part  of  the  body  of  St.  Alban,  Protomartyr  of 
Britain.  Read  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  St.  Albans  Archi- 
tectural and  Archaeological  Society,  23rd  October,  1850, 
by  Henry  J.  B.  Nicholson,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Albans. 

The  interesting  work  of  Messrs.  Buckler,  published  in  1847, 
on  The  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Alban,  closes  with  a  notice  that 
relics  of  the  nmrtyr  exist  in  a  church  at  Cologne. 

The  statement  raised  in  me  a  desire  to  pursue  some  inquiry 
into  the  subject;  and  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  offering 
the  advantage  of  a  very  fine  collection  of  Foreign  Church 
Annals  and  Histories,  I  resorted  to  it  in  the  first  instance. 
From  consulting  so  many  ponderous  folios,  compiled  out  of  a 
variety  of  ancient  documents,  there  arises  a  confidence  in  the 
general  outline  of  the  history  we  are  tracing,  when  we  observe 
that  it  is  common  to  them  all.  By  comparing  the  statements 
which  differ,  we  can  sometimes  reconcile  them,  or  at  least  can 
form  some  opinion  which  is  the  most  worthy  of  acceptation, 
while  out  of  each  work  may  be  gleaned  some  minor  details  to 
be  found  only  in  the  collection  of  the  individual  historian. 

The  martyrdom  of  St.  Alban,  as  we  have  often  heard  and 
read,  took  place,  probably,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  Abbey 
Church  now  stands,  about  the  year  303,  the  period  of  the 
Diocletian  persecution,  the  last  of  the  ten  to  which  the 
church  was  subjected ;  after  which  comparative  peace  and 
security  resulted  to  it,  from  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine. 

About  the  year  429,  Germ  anus,  the  bishop  of  Auxerre,  was 
invited  into  Britain  by  the  bishops  of  our  church,  that  he  might 
assist  in   combating  the   Pelagian   heresy.      When   about   to 
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return  from  his  mission,  he  visited  the  church  which  had  been 
built  on  the  spot  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Alban  ;  and  which, 
in  those  early  times,  must  have  been  an  object  of  peculiar 
interest  and  veneration.  The  tomb  was  opened  on  the  occasion, 
and  he  deposited  therein  certain  relics,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  into  Britain,  and  received  in  return  some  memorial*  of  our 
martyr,  taken  from  his  earthly  remains,  in  testimony  of  gratitude 
for  the  benefit  he  had  conferred  on  the  British  Church. 

The  heresy,  which  had  been  in  a  great  measure  subdued  by 
Germanus,  again  gained  strength  ;  and  he  returned,  not  long 
after,  to  renew  his  labours  in  the  same  field  of  controversy. 

At  length  he  quitted  Britain  for  the  last  time  ;  and  foreign 
history  records,  that  the  relics  obtained  here  were  carried  by 
him  to  Ravenna,  where  he  was  received  with  great  honour  by 
the  Emperor  Valentinian  and  the  Empress-mother  Placidia.  On 
the  death  of  Germanus,  not  long  after,  the  empress  carried  the 
relics  of  St.  Alban  with  her  to  Rome. 

History  is  entirely  silent  regarding  them  for  a  period  of  about 
550  years  ;  and  thus  we  pass  on  at  once  to  some  point  of  time, 
between  the  years  980  and  989,  (for  historians  vary  to  this 
extent,)  when  Theophania  the  wife  of  Otho  II.,  and  mother  of 
the  reigning  Emperor  Otho  III.,  came  into  Italy,  and  obtained 
these  remains  as  a  sacred  gift  from  Pope  Gregory  V. 

When  the  empress  was  on  her  way  back  to  Germany,  and 
had  arrived  near  Octodurus  in  Alpibus,  the  present  Martigny, 
the  horse,  w^hich  carried  the  relics,  stumbled  and  fell  down  a 
precipice.  The  reliquary,  or  case  containing  them,  was  found  not 
to  have  been  broken  by  the  fall,  and  its  contents  were  recovered 
uninjured.  A  tract,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1502,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  more  particularly  refer,  records  this  circum- 
stance, and  adds,  that  a  church  was  then  existent  on  the  spot 
where  the  accident  occurred,  and  the  festival  of  the  saint 
annually  celebrated  with  becoming  honour. 

The  empress  purposed  depositing  the  relics  at  Cologne. 

On  the  way  she  stopped  at  Moguntium,  the  modern  May ence; 
where  another  St.  xllban,  originally  from  the  island  of  Naxos 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  who  had  been  sent  by  Ambrose, 
bishop  of  Milan,  into  Gaul  to  combat  the  Arian  heresy,  suf- 
fered martyrdom  about  the  year  404,  and  was  accounted  the 
patron  saint  of  the  diocese.  A  monastery  was  built  in  his 
honour  by  Charlemagne,  on  a  mount  at  Mayence,  which  still 
bears  his  name,  a.nd  was  probably  the  place  of  his  martyrdom. 
There  is  also  a  small  church  at  Cologne  dedicated  to  him. 

The  Archbishop  Willegisus  received  the  empress  and  her 
sacred  treasure  (to  use  the- historian's  expression)   with   great 

*  See  page  20G. 
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respect  and  honour.  But  he  earnestly  requested  that  the  name 
of  the  British  martyr  should  be  changed  into  Albinus ;  fearing 
lest  the  histories  of  the  two  becoming  in  course  of  time  con- 
founded, tl>e  honour  of  their  patron  saint  might  be  diminished. 
The  favour  sought  was  conceded. 

Notwithstanding  this  precaution  his  anticipation  seems  to 
have  been  in  some  degree  verified  ;  for  Nicolaus  Serarius,  in 
his  "Moguntiarum  Rerum  libri  quinque,  1604,"  undertakes  to 
unravel  the  perplexity,  and  gives  the  distinct  histories  of  the 
two  martyrs. 

When  the  empress  arrived  at  Cologne,  she  deposited  the 
relics  in  the  church  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Pantaleon;  being 
determined,  probably,  by  the  circumstance  that  Bruno,  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne  at  that  time,  was  brodier  to  the  late 
emperor  her  husband;  and  had  built  the  church  of  St.  Pan- 
taleon, some  years  before,  with  the  stones  of  a  bridge  over  the 
Rhine  which  he  had  lately  destroyed,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Eastern  Franks  from  penetrating  into  Gaul.  The  empress, 
when  consigning  the  remains  to  the  care  of  the  monastery,  left 
her  own  circlet  on  the  head  of  the  martyr, 

Hermannus  Crombach,  in  his  Ursula  Vindicata,  published  at 
Cologne  in  1647,  writes,  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient  MS., 
that  the  fame  of  miracles  wrought  by  the  Relics  reached  Eng- 
land, and  produced  a  denial  on  the  part  of  the  English  that  the 
body  of  the  martyr  had  been  taken  from  his  own  country.* 
Hereupon  Henry,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Pantaleon,  examined  the 
contents  of  the  Reliquary;  and  the  manuscript  testifies  the 
remarkable  state  of  preservation  of  the  Relics,  on  the  authority 
of  an  eye-witness  ;  adding,  that  all  ihe  lower  parts  of  the  body 
were  wanting,  and  were  believed  to  be  existent  in  England. 
The  manuscript  concludes,  "Acta  sunt  haec  a.d.  1186  sub 
Philippo  Coloniensi  Archiepis°,  et  Abbate  nostro  Henrico;" 
which  brings  down  the  chain  of  history  two  hundred  years 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Theophania.  And  this  is  the 
first  mention  made  of  the  particulars  comprehended  under 
the  general  teim  Relics,  or  some  Relics,  which  the  early  foreign 
historians  had  recorded  to  have  been  taken  out  of  England 
by  Germanus. 

Q^gidius  Galenius,  who  published  a  work  in  1645,  Z)^  CoIoin(B 
AgrippincB  Magnitudine,  gives  a  transcript  of  a  document  entitled 
Diploma  Elevationis  Sancti  Alhani,  issued  by  the  Abbot  Theo- 
dorus  in  the  year  1330,  and  dated  in  Vigilia  Pentecostes.  This 
brings  us  down  about  140  years  lower.  The  instriunent  recites 
the  possession  of  the  Relics  by  Germanus — their  being  carried 
to  Rome,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Cologne,  in  the  manner 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  trace  of  this  in  the   English  Ecclesiastical 
Histories. 
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above  narrated — and  that  they  had  remained  in  comparative 
obscurity  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery,  until  they  had  been 
exhibited  from  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist, 
three  years  before,  up  to  the  date  of  the  Instrument — and  that 
miracles  of  healing  were  wrought  by  them  on  the  faithful.  The 
Relics  are  stated  to  consist  of  the  head,  neck,  arms,  and  ribs, 
enveloped  in  the  cloth  which  had  covered  them  for  350  years — 
alluding  to  the  time  when  they  were  deposited  in  the  monastery 
by  Theophania.  It  concludes  in  the  form  of  an  encyclical  letter 
to  the  clergy,  urging  them  to  excite  the  devotional  feelings  of 
the  people  towards  the  Saint. 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  Crombach  on  the  authority  of 
an  old  manuscript  which  he  had  found. 

A  fraternity  was  instituted  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Pantaleon 
bearing  the  name  oi  Albinus  ;  and  the  chronicles  of  the  Abbey 
state  that  John  von  Casia,  who  presided  over  the  Abbey  from 
1419  to  1425,  gave  suitable  statutes  to  the  brotherhood. 

Laurentius  Surius,  about  the  year  1550,  in  his  work,  De  Pro- 
batis  Sanctorum  Historia^  writes  to  nearly  the  same  effect  with 
those  who  had  preceded  him — that  the  Relics  had  long  lain  in 
a  receptacle  ill  befitting  such  a  treasure  ;  but  that  the  frequent 
miracles  wrought  by  them,  indicating  the  presence  and  the 
efficacy  of  a  martyr,  brought  them  into  public  notice  ;  and  that, 
under  the  abbacy  of  Theodorus,  they  were  deposited  in  a  more 
fitting  receptacle,  ornamented  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  in 
which  they  were  preserved  in  his  day,  and  exhibited  to  the 
people;  many  miracles  of  healing  being  wrought  by  them. 

In  the  year  1502,  a  Tract  was  printed  at  Cologne  entitled 
De  Incliti  et  Gloriosi  Proto-Martyris  Anglie  Albani,  quern  in 
Germanid  et  Gallia  Albinum  vacant,  Conversione  Passione  Trans- 
latione  et  Miraculorum  Coruscatione.  This  very  rare  book  was 
written  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Pantaleon,  and  dedicated 
by  the  abbot  and  monks  to  Henry  VII.,  king  of  E^ngland.  I 
have  been  unable  to  meet  with  a  copy.  It  is  not  in  the  British 
Museum  nor  Bodleian  Library,  nor  in  those  of  Cologne  or 
Heidelberg.  I  can  therefore  only  give  such  extracts  as  survive 
in  the  pages  of  later  historians  who  quote  it.  The  preface 
states,  that  since  the  proto-martyr  of  Britain  had  been  for  many 
ages  honoured  at  Cologne,  and  his  shrine  much  resorted  to,  as 
well  through  devotional  feeling  as  for  the  benefits  of  healing 
imparted  by  the  Relics,  as  many  of  the  English  nation  could 
attest,  it  seemed  good  to  them  to  collect  whatever  they  could  of 
the  true  account  of  his  life,  and  miracles,  and  translation :  that 
through  the  influence  of  the  King's  Highness,  the  same  might 
become  known  in  England-^"  ut  quemadmodum  una  in  coelis 
anima  martyris  gloriosa  corporis  sui  Reliquias  disjungi  passa 
est,  e   diverso  una  iterum  historia  in  animos  hominum  totam 
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ejus,  quantum  per  nos  ipsius  zelatores  licet,  laudem  gloriamque 
connectat." 

An  English  niartyrology  published  in  1608,  of  which  there 
is  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  introduces  the  name  of  our 
martyr  three  times  into  the  calendar.  Under  date  of  16  April 
is  entered  Translatio  Albani  Proto-Martyris ;  and  then  follows 
a  short  history,  agreeing  in  the  general  with  what  has  preceded, 
and  stating  that  the  anniversary  was  appointed  in  memory  of 
the  removal  of  part  of  the  venerable  body  of  St.  Alban  from 
Rome  to  Cologne  by  Theophania. 

Hermannus  Crombach,  who  lived  at  Cologne  about  the  year 
1640,  and  from  w^hose  works  I  have  made  quotations,  speaks  of 
his  having  been  favoured  w^ith  a  sight  of  the  Relics,  and  that 
they  consisted  of  the  parts  of  the  body  which  have  been  before 
described. 

Godefridus  Henschius,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum, published  at  Antwerp,  a  friend  and  cotemporary  of 
Crombach,  accompanied  him  on  the  occasion  of  a  second  in- 
spection in  the  year  1660,  and  confirms  his  account. 

Lastly,  the  Breviary  of  Cologne,  printed  in  1780,  gives  the 
same  description  of  the  Remains. 

With  the  view  of  learning  the  subsequent  history  of  these 
relics,  I  lately  remained  a  day  at  Cologne,  when  passing  up 
the  Rhine,  having  the  advantage  of  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Professor  Donaldson  to  Mr.  Zwyrner,  the  architect  to  whom 
the  distinguished  honour  has  been  assigned  of  completing  the 
magnificent  Cathedral,  begun  in  1248.  This  gentleman,  being 
previously  aware  of  the  interest  with  whitjh  I  was  prosecuting 
the  inquiry,  had  most  obligingly  caused  the  drawings  to  be 
taken  for  me  which  are  now  lying  on  the  table,  and  which  I  will 
presently  describe. 

He  further  assisted  me  by  introducing  me  to  Mr.  Schaffrath, 
the  cure  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  in  Schnurgasse  ;  from  w^hom 
I  learned  that,  in  the  year  1820,  the  Church  of  St.  Pantaloon 
was  ap]3ropriated  as  a  garrison  church,  and  the  Lutheran  ser- 
vice established  in  it;  on  which  occasion,  the  Reliquary  of  our 
martyr  was  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Mary, 
and  deposited  behind  the  grating  on  the  Gospel  side  of  the  altar. 

On  the  24th  March,  1843,  the  shrine  was  placed  upon  what 
was  formerly  the  altar  of  St,  Anne,  against  the  east  wall  of  the 
south  aisle,  inclosed  in  a  wooden  case  made  for  its  reception, 
and  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  the  martyr,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  small  cross  and  a  branch  of  palm;  in  the  other  a  sword, 
indicating  the  manner  of  his  death. 

The  wooden  case  bears  the  inscription  —  reliquiarium 
s.  albini  m. 
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Five  separate  locks  of  the  case  were  opened,  and  the  reli- 
quary, constructed  in  the  time  of  Abbot  Theodorus,  in  1330, 
lay  open  for  my  inspection.     {See  drawing  annexed.) 

Much  costly  and  curious  workmanship  still  remains;  but  it 
experienced  very  ill  treatment,  and  not  a  little  spoliation,  at 
the  hands  of  the  French,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
It  is  of  the  usual  shape  of  the  larger  reliquaries — that  of  a 
house  with  a  high  pitched  roof:  the  form  being  probably 
adopted  as  resembling  the  nave  of  a  church,  and  measures  four 
feet  eleven  inches  in  length,  one  foot  five  inches  and  a  half 
in  breadth,  and  two  feet  to  the  top  of  the  ridge. 

The  pilasters,  against  what  may  be  termed  the  walls  of  the 
structure,  are  of  metal  enamelled.  The  eight  compartments, 
into  which  the  roof  is  divided,  are  of  silver  gilt,  the  figures 
standing  out  in  high  relief.  The  twelve  compartments  of  the 
walls  and  the  three  of  the  chief  gable,  which  are  left  blank  in 
the  drawings,  were  once  occupied  by  figures  of  the  same  work- 
manship ;  the  names  of  each  being  still  preserved  in  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  arches  above.  The  fraternity  of  Saint  Mary, 
when  the  reliquary  found  refuge  in  their  church,  supplied  the 
place  of  the  lost  originals  by  designs  sufficiently  well  executed. 

The  inscriptions,  as  given  in  the  drawings,  are  not  all  of 
them  decipherable,  partly  from  their  being  written  in  a 
contracted  style,  but  still  more  from  the  evident  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  language  in  the  artist  who  copied 
them.  Some  two  or  three  difficulties  I  was  able  to  clear  up 
when  inspecting  the  original;  but  shortness  of  time,  and  a 
reluctance  to  draw  too  largely  on  the  courtesy  of  the  priest, 
would  not  admit  of  examining  all. 

The  four  compartments  of  the  roof  on  one  side,  represent  the 
four  principal  events  in  the  history  of  our  Lord,  when  he  was 
"  manifest  in  the  flesh;"  each  having  an  appropriate  legend. 

The  Nativity. 
Quern  sine  matre  pater  genuit  nunc  et  patre  mater, 
Nascendi  jura  .  .  .  .*  antur  in  hac  genitura. 

The  Crucifixion. 

Dempta  rcstaurantur  dol  .  .  hostis  ....  antur. 
Mors  Salvatoris  res  est  cause  potior  is. 

The  Resurrection. 
Nil  corruptele  referens  sed  signa  medele. 
Vim  reprimeus  mortis  XPC  surgit  Leo  fortis. 

The   Ascension. 
Inde  reversurus  hominumque  repensa  dnturus 
Astra  Deus  scandit  suague  magnolia  pandit. 


Perhaps  quassantur. 
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The  compartments  on  the  other  side  of  the  roof  refer  to  four 
principal  circumstances  in  the  History  of  Alban. 

In  the  first,  Amphibalus  appears  in  the  garb  of  a  priest 
instractingv  him  out  of  a  book,  and  then  administering  to  him 
the  sacrament  of  baptism  by  immersion  : 

Hie  informatur  Cristi  eifide  solidaiur. 
Quenam  sectetur,  qualis  sit  et  undefatetur: 

In  the  second,  Alban  is  represented  as  being  brought  before 
the  judge,  under  accusation  of  being  a  Christian : 

Et  baptizatus  fit  agendo  justa  beatus. 
Martyr  discussus  et  nomen  dicere  jussus. 

In  the  third,  he  is  scourged  in  presence  of  the  judge.  A 
figure  standing  by,  with  his  hands  apparently  manacled,  may 
be  the  executioner — a  soldier — whom  history  records  to  have 
been  converted  by  the  behaviour  of  Alban,  and  to  have  suffered 
with  him.  Authors  give  him  the  name  of  Heraclius.  He  is 
mentioned  in  the  Roman  martyrology: 

Letatur  cesus  fit  ei  protectio  Jhesus. 
Pert  plagas  mitis  lUatas  a  parasitis. 

The  fourth  represents  the  martyrdom.  Alban  appears  on  a 
hill,  which  is  thick  set  with  flowers,  kneeling  to  receive  the 
stroke  of  death.  Beneath  him  a  rill  of  water  is  flowing,  in 
accordance  with  the  tradition  that  it  gushed  out  miraculously, 
in  answer  to  his  prayer  for  the  relief  of  his  thirst. 

The  figure  standing  by  with  uplifted  hands,  and  having  the 
head  encircled  by  a  nimbus,  is  no  doubt  the  appointed  execu- 
tioner before  mentioned,  awaiting  his  own  death : 


Impius  sontem  precepit  scandere  montem. 
Ense  cruentatur  et  in  etheris  arce  locatur. 


Of  the  two  gables,  one  is  occupied  only  by  tracery,  the  other 
exhibits  an  arcade  of  three  compartments,  in  which  are  the 
figures  of  St.  Germanus,  St.  Alban,  and  the  Empress  Theophania. 
This  last  has  the  title  nutritrix  added  to  her  name,  in  allusion, 
probably,  to  the  veneration  and  care  she  had  exhibited  for  the 
relics  of  the  martyr. 

Above  the  arch  of  the  central  niche  is  the  legend, 

Hunc  cui  se  donat  dilectio  vera  coronal. 

Over  all— 

Primi  Martirio  florentis  in  orbe  Britanno 
Nobilis  Albani  quern  sanguis  candidal  Agni 
Iste  decens  locus  claudit  venerabde  corpus 
Anglia  quod  IwmcB  quod  Roma  remisit  Agrippce. 

The  arches  on  the  walls  bear  the  following  inscription  over 
the  respective  figures:  — 
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Pastor  ovile  rege  Petre  XPO  preduce  rege. 
Te  .  .  bat  Andrea  doctrina  cruets  et.  trophea. 
Hanc  Gereon  serva  quce  dat  tibi  vota  Caterva, 
Contere  Maurici*  dux  bella  potens  inimici. 
Vict/ ids  palmejlos  es  Pantaleowf  Aline. 
Prestet  PiemoriX  tua  mors  pretiosa  .... 
liefer  Martinet  celestis  opem  medecine. 

Nostra pater  Kuniberte.  \\ 

Presul  Agrippine^  regepasce  greyem  Severine.** 
PrcEsta  vergo  pia  lucem  cum  prole  Maria. 
Ursulaj'f  Jlos  urbis  es  subveniens  prece  turbis, 
Audiat  ante  ....  Coecilia'^'^  drcem         decor. 

The  seven  spandrils  of  the  arches  on  one  side  exhibit  the 
sacred  emblem,  (the  Dove,)  bearing  the  several  inscriptions, 
Spiritus  Sapientie,  Sp.  Consilii,  Sp.  Intellectiis^  Sp.  Pietatis,  Sp. 
Scientie,  Sp.  Fortitudinis,  Sp.  Timoris  Dei.  Those  on  the  other 
side  are  occupied  by  demi-figures,  having  their  hands  in  the 

*  Maurice  was  the  commander  of  a  Roman  legion,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Maxiniian,  about  the  year  290.  It  was  named  the  Theban  Legion,  from  the 
Thebais  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  raised ;  and  many  Christians  were  enrolled  in  it. 
These  soldiers  formed  part  of  an  expedition  against  the  Gauls.  When  passing  the 
Alps  the  army  was  halted  at  Octodurus  in  Alpibus  (the  present  Martigny);  and 
orders  were  issued  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  a  successful  issue  to  the  campaign. 
The  Theban  Legion  refused,  and  withdrew  to  Agaunum,  where  they  suffered 
martyrdom  with  Maurice  at  their  head.  Charlemagne  afterwards  founded  a 
monastery  there  in  memory  of  the  circumstance,  and  the  name  of  the  place  was 
changed  to  St.  Maurice. 

Gereon  was  an  inferior  officer  of  the  legion,  who  escaped  with  the  men  under 
his  command  as  far  as  Cologne  ;  where  they  were  overpowered  and  put  to  death. 
There  is  a  church  in  that  city  dedicated  to  their  memory. 

f  Pantaleon,  This  is  the  saint  in  whose  monastery  at  Cologne  the  relics  were 
preserved  for  so  many  centuries.  He  was  physician  to  the  Emperor  Maximianus, 
and  was  martyred  at  Nicomedia,  in  the  time  of  the  Diocletian  persecution,  a.d.  303; 
and  therefore  contemporaneously  with  our  proto-martyr.  Physicians  honour  him 
as  their  chief  patron  after  St.  Luke. 

J  Riemori.  These  letters  are  accurately  given  from  the  drawing;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  the  name  in  the  martyrologies. 

§  Martine.  The  well-known  bishop  of  Tours,  who  died  in  396  ;  celebrated  in 
the  Roman  church  for  his  many  miracles  of  healing.  He  built  the  cathedral,  and 
dedicated  it  to  St.  Maurice,  of  whom  we  have  just  made  mention. 

II  Kunibert  lived  in  the  time  of  Dagobert  king  of  the  Franks,  about  643.  He 
became  bishop  of  Cologne.  The  presence  of  his  body  is  said  to  have  stopped  a 
fire  raging  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  1097.  The  martyrologist,  who  records 
the  circumstance,  adds,  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  ;  since,  when  living,  he  had 
subdued  the  fiercer  flames  of  human  passions. 

%  Agrippine.  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanus,  was  born  in  Oppidum  Ubiorum, 
and  Claudius  Csesar,  who  married  her,  established  a  colony  there  at  her  request,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Colonia  Agrippina. 

**  Severinus  was  the  third  archbishop  of  Cologne,  elected  circ.  349.  He  greatly 
subdued  the  Arian  heresy  by  his  exertions  and  vigilance;  and  he  built  the  church 
in  that  city  which  now  bears  his  name.  It  is  said  that  he  heard  the  choir  of 
angels  as  they  were  bearing  away  the  spirit  of  St.  Martin. 

ff  St.  Ursula.  A  British  princess,  the  leader  of  11,000  virgins  martyred  by  the 
Huns  at  Cologne,  about  the  year  453.  She  is  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  schools 
and  other  establishments,  which  bear  reference  to  the  support,  moral  and  physical, 
of  the  young. 

Xt   ^f-  Coecilia,  the  well-known  patroness  of  music. 
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attitude  of  prayer  or  benediction,  and  over  them  respectively 
Fax.  Patientia.  Castitas.  Largitas.  Continentia.  Humilitas.  Bonitas. 

The  custom,  v^hich  commenced  under  Abbot  Theodorus  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  of  opening  the  shrine  and  exhibiting  the 
remains  is  observed  at  the  present  day ;  and  appears  to  have 
been  maintained  in  unbroken  continuity. 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  the  22nd  June,*  the  head  is 
reverently  taken  out  before  early  mass,  and  placed  under  a 
glass  case  upon  the  altar  of  St.  Joseph.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  the  priest  takes  from  the  head  of  the  saint  the  circlet  which 
has  supplied  the  place  of  the  original  gift  of  the  Empress 
Theophania,  and  places  it  upon  the  heads  of  the  faithful,  as 
they  successively  present  themselves,  with  this  prayer.  Per 
intercessionem  Sancti  Albani  martyris  liberet  te  Deus  ah  omni 
malo  capitis^  et  quovis  alio  *J-  Pater  et  Filius  et  Sp.  Sanctus. 
Amen.  At  the  close  of  the  evening  service  the  relic  is  carried 
in  solemn  procession  through  the  nave  of  the  church  with 
singing,  and  then  replaced  in  the  shrine. 

The  Reliquary  could  not  of  course  be  opened  for  my  inspec- 
tion. But  the  account  given  to  me  in  answer  to  my  inquiries, 
regarding  the  parts  of  the  body  which  it  contains,  agrees  with 
the  descriptions  of  them  given  in  the  works  which  I  have  cited. 

The  subject  proposed,  according  to  the  heading  of  the  paper, 
may  now  be  considered  as  exhausted. 

But  a  question  arises,  to  which  a  word  or  two  of  answer 
should  be  given.  How  are  these  accounts  to  be  reconciled 
with  those  of  the  English  historians — Matthew  Paris  especially, 
a  monk  of  our  Abbey — who  have  recorded  several  occasions  at 
long  intervals  of  time,  when  the  remains  of  the  martyr  were 
exposed  to  view,  and  were  always  found  complete  or  nearly  so? 
They  must  be  pronounced  irreconcileable. 

The  variation  between  the  English  and  foreign  historians 
commences  as  far  back  as  the  time  when  Germanus,  leaving 
England,  took  w4th  him  sometlilng  out  of  the  grave  of  the 
martyr.  The  foreign  writers  are  all  but  unanimous  in  applying 
to  it  the  term  relics^  or  some  relics.  The  English,  wHth  the  same 
general  agreement,  say  that  it  was  a  lump  of  earth  saturated  with 
the  martyr's  Mood.  The  subsequent  accounts  on  each  side  are 
consistent  with  this  original  difference  ;  and  are  therefore  incon- 
sistent with  each  other. 

Alford,  an  Englishman,  but  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Jesuit, 

*  This  is  the  ancient  and  true  day  of  the  anniversary  of  St.  Alban  our  proto- 
martyr,  as  it  used  to  be  observed  in  England;  and  it  would  seem,  as  if  the  attaching 
this  name  to  the  17th  of  June,  in  our  present  calendar,  was  a  mere  inadvertency, 
when  writing  the  fasts  and  festiviils  against  their  respective  days;  so  entirely  is  it 
witht'ut  authority. 
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living  abroad,  wrote  Annales  Ecclesicc  Britannice,  published  at 
Liege,  in  1 6*69.  In  his  account  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Pantaleon, 
he  uses  the  doubting  expression,  ^'  uhi  Alhani  corpus  requiescaty 

And  Godefridus  Henschius,  one  of  the  compilers  of  a  Mar- 
tyrology,  to  which  I  have  several  times  referred,  states  that  he 
has  been  very  full  and  particular  in  collecting  and  arranging 
the  accounts  of  St.  Alban,  the  proto-martyr  of  England,  and 
those  of  St.  Albin,  whose  relics  are  deposited  at  St.  Pantaleon, 
that  the  reader  may  have  before  him  all  the  information  which 
now  exists,  enabling  him  to  draw  a  conclusion  as  to  whether 
they  regard  the  same  saint. 

His  own  opinion  is,  that  Germanus  left  the  body  of  Saint 
Alban  at  Verulam  ;  taking  with  him  the  memorial  which  the 
English  historians  assign  to  him,  and  which  was  deposited  in 
some  unknowai  asylum  in  Rome  ;  that  in  the  long  course  of 
more  than  500  years  immediately  following,  during  which,  as 
we  have  remarked,  history  is  altogether  silent  on  the  subject, 
error  crept  in,  and  the  identity  became  lost ;  that  the  Empress 
Theophania  did  not  receive  what  had  been  taken  from  England 
by  Germanus,  and  that,  consequently,  the  relics  at  Cologne  are 
not  those  of  Saint  Alban,  tlie  -proto-martyr  of  Britain. 


Among  many  interesting  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  is  one 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban,  "  The 
Histories  of  Oifa,  1  and  2,"  by  Matthew  Paris,  a  monk  of  the 
Abbey,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1240.  A  memorandum  in  red 
ink  states  that  Brother  Matthew  gave  the  book  to  God  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Alban.  Wats,  who  published  the  works  of  M. 
Paris,  does  not  consider  this  note  to  be  the  autograph  of  the 
author,  but  he  infers  from  it  that  the  book  certainly  belonged 
to  him. 

Each  of  the  pages  is  embellished  with  an  illustration  of  the 
subject  in  pen-drawing ;  and,  where  the  finding  of  the  body  of 
the  Saint  by  OfFa,  and  its  solemn  removal  to  the  church 
which  had  been  built  on  the  spot  of  the  martyrdom  within  ten 
or  twelve  years  after  the  occurrence,  is  related,  the  procession 
is  depicted,  and  the  annexed  engraving  is  a  copy  of  the  reli- 
quary or  coffin  containing  the  remains. 

It  is  just  possible  that  some  traditional  account  might  have 
been  then  existent  of  the  form  and  ornaments  of  that  made  by 
Offa  for  the  occasion.  But  if  we  reject  such  a  supposition,  at 
least  we  may  with  some  confidence  infer  that  we  have  here  {nee 
drawing  annexed)  a  general  representation  of  the  reliquary  made 
under  the  direction  of  Geoffrey  of  Gorham,who  ruled  the  Abbey 
between  the  years  1119  and  1146,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
objc^ct  of  chief  reverence  and  interest  which  came  every  day 
under  the  artist's  notice.  H.  I.  B.  N. 
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Notice  of  -a  Seal  formed  of  Bone,  discovered  in  the  Abbey  Church, 
St.  Albans,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholson, 
Rector  of  St.  Albans.     By  Albert  Way,  Esq. 

The  remarkable  seal,  of  which  a  representation  accompanies 
these  observations,  was  found  in  the  year  1849,  in  the  Abbey 
Church  at  St.  Albans.  The  discovery  occurred  in  removing  the 
pavement  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Alban,  behind  the  high  altar ;  imme- 
diately beneath  this  pavement,  formed  of  blocks  of  hard  stone, 
almost  cubical,  the  seal  was  found,  a  few  feet  north  of  the  site 
once  occupied  by  the  shrine.  It  is  highly  deserving  of  attention 
on  account  of  its  early  date  and  the  material  of  which  it  is  formed, 
rarely  used  in  the  fabrication  of  matrices  of  medieval  seals.  It 
supplies  also  a  very  curious  example  of  the  military  equipment 
of  a  period,  which  has  left  few  authorities  except  the  designs  in 
illuminated  MSS.,  and  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any  vestiges 
amongst  productions  of  the  sculptor's  art. 

This  singular  relic  is  of  very  rude  execution,  and  the  design 
is  ungraceful ;  but  it  presents  that  truthfulness  in  the  represen- 
tation of  peculiar  details,  with  a  close  conformity  to  conventional 
usage  in  design  at  the  period,  which  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  by 
the  antiquary  as  an  interesting  addition  to  the  collection  of 
ancient  seals,  illustrative  of  costume. 

The  date  to  which  it  may  be  assigned  seems  to  have  been 
fixed  on  sufficient  authority  as  the  earlier  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Amongst  the  examples  which  ma,y  be  cited  for  com- 
parison, none  ajDpear  to  be  more  characteristic  of  their  age  than 
the  seal  of  Alexander  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1107,  and  died  in  11*23,  and  that  of  Milo  de 
Gloucester,  created  Earl  of  Hereford  in  1140.  The  date  of  the 
last,  a  silver  matrix  found  some  years  since  at  Ludgershall,  in 
Wiltshire,  may  probably  be  rather  earlier  than  the  period  when 
Milo  was  raised  to  the  Earldom  by  King  Stephen.  Several 
other  seals  of  the  same  period  might  be  mentioned,  but  this 
example  has  been  selected  as  bearing  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  that  found  at  St.  Albans.  A  representation  of  it  is  given  in 
the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xiv.,  plate  47.  The  chief  variation  in 
design  consists  in  the  gesture  of  the  mounted  warrior :  Milo 
appears  carrying  a  lance,  with  the  three  tailed  pennon ;  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  lance  resting  apparently  in  less  hostile 
bearing  upon  his  foot;  whilst  the  figure  upon  the  seal  under 
consideration  presents  the  broad-bladed  sword  upraised,  with 
a  menacing  attitude.  In  other  respects  the  details  of  costume, 
and  even  of  general  design,  are  very  similar,   some  allowance 
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being  made  for  the  material,  upon  which  the  engraver's  skill  was 
bestowed,  silver  being  that  best  suited  to  elaborate  perfection  in 
execution,  whilst  bone  or  ivory  was  much  less  adapted  for  the 
purpose  required.  In  both  figures  may  be  noticed  the  conical 
head-piece,  with  its  apex  slightly  turned  forward,*  and  fur- 
nished with  the  nasal.  The  body  armour  is  seen,  as  yet  not 
covered  by  any  armorial  surcoat :  the  nature  of  the  defence 
being  of  the  kind  to  which  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  gave 
the  distinctive  name  of  "  trellised."  The  mode  of  representing 
the  construction  of  this  armour  is  by  lines  crossing  each  other 
diagonally,  forming  a  fretty  or  latticed  work,  which  may,  pos- 
sibly, have  been  intended  to  denote  the  cross-stitching  of  gam- 
boised  or  quilted  defences.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
this  has  been  regarded  as  only  one  of  numerous  modes  conven- 
tionally used  by  artists  of  medieval  times,  to  elude  the  almost 
insurmountable  difficulty  of  representing  the  interlaced  rings  of 
mail,  especially  upon  objects  of  so  small  a  dimension  as  a  seal. 
Milo,  as  well  as  the  warrior  on  the  relic  before  us,  bears  on  the 
left  arm  his  kite-shaped  shield,  rounded  at  the  top,  and  sup- 
ported by  two  straps,  through  one  of  which  (not  here  seen) 
the  arm  passed,  whilst  the  hand  tightly  grasped  both  the  second 
uppermost  strap  and  the  bridle-reins.  The  extremities  of  these 
last  may  be  perceived,  projecting  slightly  above  the  margin  of 
the  shield  towards  the  nasal,  and  terminating  in  small  tassels  or 
knots,  more  distinctly  shown  in  other  examples.  In  the  body 
armour,  whether  it  be  hauberk  or  gamboison,  a  peculiarity 
appears,  namely  that  it  is  of  very  unusual  length,  reaching  below 
the  knee ;  whereas,  on  the  seal  of  Alexander  I.,  King  of  Scots, 
and  other  examples,  it  falls  only  to  the  bend  of  the  leg.  The 
accuracy  of  this  curious  detail  in  the  St.  Albans'  seal  is  con- 
firmed by  comparison  with  that  of  Milo,  whose  armour  reaches 
in  like  manner  almost  to  mid-calf,  appearing  more  like  the  ter- 
mination of  a  garment  in  the  form  of  wide  chausses,  or  trousers, 
than  the  skirt  of  a  coat  of  defence.  It  may  deserve  considera- 
tion that  armour  so  fashioned,  whether  of  mail  or  quilted  work, 
consisting  of  a  garment  fitting  the  body  and  arms  like  a  shirt, 
but  formed  below  the  hips  with  wide  coverings  for  the  legs,  like 
loose  trousers,  would  be  far  more  convenient  for  the  mounted 
warrior  than  a  long  skirt,  and  the  protection  more  effectual.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  evidence  of  the  use  in  England  of  such 
defensive  garment  in  the  twelfth  century ;  but,  considering  the 
oriental  origin  of  mailed  armour,  the  inquiry  may  claim  atten- 
tion, whether  any  fashion  of  the  description  referred  to  can  be 
traced  in  the  armour  of  mail  used  in  the  countries  of  the  East. 

*  See  this  form  of  heari-piece  well  shown  on  the  seals  of  Godfrey  I.  (used  in 
1106)  and  Godfrey  II.  (1143)  Dukes  of  Lorraine.  Butkens,  Trophees  de  Bralant, 
Supp.  vol.  i.     Preuves,  pp.  31,  38,  40. 
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The  strange,  and  almost  grotesque,  mode  in  which  the  leg 
and  foot  (with  the  straight-necked  goad-spur)  are  represented 
on  both  these  seals,  is  a  point  of  resemblance  not  undeserving 
of  attention,  as  indicating  apparently  that  the  leg  had,  at  that 
period,  no  defensive  armour,  but  was  clothed  only  in  some  thin 
close-fitting  kind  of  stocking,  or  chausses.  This  is  distinctly 
shown  in  a  drawing  of  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  a 
MS.  preserved  in  the  Public  Library  at  Rouen,  copied  by 
Langlois  in  his  treatise  "  sur  la  Calligraphie,"  and  well  de- 
serving in  many  respects  of  careful  comparison  with  the  curious 
figures  upon  the  seals  under  consideration. 

The  poitro.il,  or  breast  band  of  the  horse,  with  its  pendant 
ornaments  like  a  fringe,  appears  on  both  seals,  as  also  on  that 
of  Alexander  I.,  and  other  examples.  The  high  argon  of  the 
saddle  is  distinctly  marked  behind  the  rider  ;  the  customary 
projection  of  the  cantle  in  front  is  not  seen  in  the  figure  on  the 
St.  Albans'  seal,  a  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  seal  being  lost ; 
and,  when  found,  the  matrix  presented  a  large  perforation  in 
the  middle,  in  which  doubtless  a  handle  of  bone  had  been 
fixed.  The  defect  thus  caused  has  been  supplied  in  the 
wood-cut. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  the  conformity  of  design,  rude  as  it 
may  be,  shown  on  a  comparison  of  the  St.  Alban's  seal  with 
that  of  Milo  of  Gloucester,  in  regard  to  the  movement  of  the 
horse.  One  might  almost  entertain  the  notion  that  they  had 
been  portrayed  by  the  same  hand. 

The  form  of  this  curious  seal  is  remarkable.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  intention  of  the  designer  was  to  give  to  his  work  the 
pointed-oval  form,  which  may  be  traced  both  on  the  obverse 
and  reverse.  The  difficulty  of  adapting  the  central  subject  to 
such  a  shape  has  caused  the  legs  of  the  charger  to  encroach 
upon  the  elliptic  outline,  which  may,  however,  be  distinctly 
traced  in  the  arrangement  of  the  legend ;  and  on  the  reverse 
of  the  seal,  the  peculiar  form  in  question  is  marked  by  lines 
engraved  upon  the  bone.  This  shape  was  adopted,  as  it  has 
been  supposed,  almost  exclusively  for  the  seals  of  religious 
foundations,  of  ecclesiastics,  or  of  females.  The  rule  was 
certainly  not  invariable,  at  least  on  the  Continent,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  example  of  this  form  of  seal,  used  by  a 
knight  or  layman,  has  hitherto  been  noticed  in  England.  The 
curious  seal  of  Woldemar,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  is  of  the  pointed-oval  form,  which  in 
that  instance  is  well  suited  to  the  design,  the  figure  being 
erect,  on  foot,  not  mounted  as  more  usually  seen  on  such  seals.* 
Other  foreign   examples  might  be   cited ;   and,  as   apparently 

♦  Heineccius,  de  Sigillis,  tab.  xvii.,  no.  6. 
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some  conventional  usage  was  observed  in  this  country,  in 
regard  to  this  particular  form,  the  peculiarity  presented  by  the 
St.  Albans'  seal  may  merit  further  investigation. 

Seals  of  bone,  the  horn  of  the  walrus,  or  of  ivory,  are  of 
rare  occurrence.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  ancient  seal  of  St. 
Albans  Abbey,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  of  the  like 
unusual  material.  Another  highly  curious  example,  is  the  seal 
of  Lundores  Abbey,  in  Fifeshire,  founded  in  1178,  by  David, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to  William,  King  of  Scotland. 
It  ma«y  be  regarded  as  coeval  with  the  foundation,  and  is  a 
relic  of  singular  interest.*  It  is  described  as  formed  "  of  the 
bone  of  some  animal."  In  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  at  Oxford, 
a  small  matrix,  formed  of  ivory,  is  preserved,  being  the  seal  of 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Merioneth.  Its  date  may  be  as  late 
as  the  sixteenth  century. 

I  regret  that  all  research  into  ancient  evidences  has 
hitherto  proved  fruitless,  in  the  endeavour  to  ascertain  any 
particulars  relative  to  the  history  of  the  warlike  personage  so 
quaintly  portrayed  upon  this  seal,  or  to  trace  any  connexion 
which  he  may  have  had  with  St.  Albans.  The  precise  reading  of 
the  name  in  the  legend  has  even  appeared  questionable.  I 
have  been  inclined  to  decipher  it  thus:  +  sigillvm  .  ricardi  . 
DE  viERLi.  The  two  last  letters  are  much  damaged,  and  with 
difficulty  to  be  discerned.  It  is  due  to  a  gentleman  who  com- 
municated to  the  St.  Albans  Society  an  interesting  memoir  on 
medieval  seals,  and  especially  on  this  remarkable  example,  to 
state  that  he  has  entertained  a  different  opinion.  I  allude  to 
the  discourse  read  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Donaldson,  at  the  fifth  anni- 
versary, held  at  St.  Albans,  June  17, 1850 ;  and  by  his  courteous 
permission  I  subjoin  the  following  statement  of  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  legend : — 

"  The  inscription  is,  —  sigillvm  ricardi  de  vier  .  .,  and 
then  occurs  a  defacement  which  creates  a  doubt;  but  I  think 
there  were  two  more  letters.  If  the  defaced  part  was  only 
occupied  by  the  letter  s,  we  have  the  name  Viers,  and  we  find 
on  the  roll  of  the  warriors  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror, 
the  name  of  Avenil  de  Viers.  The  owner  of  the  seal  might 
have  been  the  son  or  other  relative  of  that  person.  But  I 
think  the  indication  is  of  two  more  letters,  and  that  the  name 
might  have  been  Vierny  ;  and  I  find  that  name  also  on  the  roll. 
I  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  that  the  name  was  Vieris,  and 
that  the  knight  was  one  of  the  family,  afterwards  renowned  in 
this  country  as  the  De  Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford.  In  a  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  formerly  belonged  to  St.  Alban's 
Abbey,   containing   a  list    of   benefactors,    occur    the    names 

*  It  is  represented  in  the  Archseologia,  vol.  xiii.  pi.  13,  p.  196. 
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of  "  Alfonsus  de  Veer,  miles,  et  Douiina  Johanna,  uxor  ejus, 
progenitores  Comitis  Oxonie :"  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  family  had  some  connexion  \Yith  the  Abbey,  and  that 
Ricardu^  might  have  been  buried  there,  and  his  seal  deposited 
with  him.  If  the  name  were  spelt  Vejis,  I  should  have  no 
difficulty,  but  I  do  not  find  the  name  written  with  an  i,  although 
it  occurs  spelt  in  various  ways,  as  Ver,  Veer,  and  Vere.  I 
find  that  in  the  Norman  Rolls,  preserved  in  the  Tower,  there 
is  a  document  of  the  second  year  of  King  John,  addressed  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Vieriis,  granting  to  Guido,  son  of  the  Vice- 
comes  Thoarcus,  F2>r«.§  with  its  appurtenances;  and  they  were 
to  render  to  him  such  services  as  were  before  rendered  to 
the  Crown." 

I  must  leave  this  question  to  the  decision  of  the  antiquaries 
of  Verulam,  and  at  the  same  time  state  my  own  persuasion, 
that  the  true  reading  of  the  name  is  Vierli.  I  anticipate  that 
further  inquiry  may  show  the  connexion  of  the  person  who 
appears  upon  this  seal  with  the  Robert  de  Virley,  recorded  in 
Domesday  Book,  as  holding  lands  both  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk; 
or  with  Roger  De  Virley,  who  held  lands  in  Berkshire  and 
Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  .John.  The  name  occurs  also  in  con- 
nexion with  Yorkshire  and  other  parts  of  England,  in  early 
times.     Whether  the   locality,  from  which  the  surname  of  De 

Virrli  originated,  was  a  place  so  called  in  the  Honor  of  Lithaire 
in  Normandy,  I  am  unable  to  determine.  The  name  may, 
very  probably,  have  been  connected  with  the  parish  of  Virley, 

in  Essex,  to  the  south  of  Colchester. 
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ARCHDEACONRY  OF  NORTHAMPTON, 


On  the  Churches  of  Comntry.  A  Paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
Warwickshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society, 
and  of  the  Architectural  Society  for  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Northampton,  held  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry,  Wed- 
nesday, May  21st,  1851.  By  G.  A.  Poole,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Welford. 

I  MUST  warn  you,  at  the  beginning  of  my  paper,  to  expect  but  a 
very  general  account  of  the  Churches  of  Coventry.  We  have 
got,  or  ought  to  have  got,  beyond  that  minute  description  of 
churches  in  each  of  their  details,  which  was  so  useful  when 
ecclesiology  w^as  in  its  infancy.  I  shall  therefore  generalize 
my  descriptions,  and  speak  of  character  rather  than  of  separate 
features,  even  where  they  are  not  wholly  devoid  of  beauty  or  of 
interest;  and  as  for  history,  (that  is,  of  course,  external  or 
documentary  history,)  the  search  for  old  records  is  too  laborious 
and  too  expensive,  both  of  time  and  money,  to  be  pursued,  on 
such  occasions,  hy  the  way;  and  the  antiquities  of  Coventry  are 
not  very  amply  illustrated  to  one's  hand.  As  an  archaeologist, 
though  in  a  very  limited  field,  I  regret  this;  and  as  a  picturist, 
though  of  very  small  pretensions,  I  equally  regret  that  a  city 
which  affords  more  subjects  for  the  pencil  than  almost  any  that 
I  know,  and  wdiich  is  daily  losing  some  of  the  choicest  of  them, 
is  altogether  without  a  Avork  devoted  to  its  pictorial  illustra- 
tions. Let  me  add  that  Coventry  has,  at  least,  one  antiquary 
and  one  draughtsman  (perhaps  it  has  many,  but  my  short 
acquaintance  with  it  has  introduced  me  to  these  two,)  Mr.  N. 
Troughton  and  Mr.  Eld,  who  might  redeem  this  ancient,  most 
picturesque,  and  now  at  least,~  I  hope,  most  loyal  city  from  such 
opprobrium.  And  I  need  not  observe  how  great  advantages  a 
resident  has  over  a  stranger  in  these  pursuits.  Unless  the 
antiquary  treads  in  the  furrow  where  the  plough  is  turning  up 
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the  relic,  it  is  appropriated  by  some  one  to  whose  eyes  it  reveals 
no  history;  and  as  for  one's  sketches,  besides  that  the  resident 
only  is  master  of  hours  and  seasons,  nothing  is  more  common 
or  more  provoking  than  to  walk  round  and  round  a  building, 
again  and  again,  to  find  the  best  view,  and  after  having  bestowed 
endless  labour  on  that  which  seemed  the  best,  to  be  told  by  your 
friend,  who  has  lived  within  its  shadow,  that  ten  paces  this  way, 
or  that,  would  have  given  you  a  new  group,  another  feature,  or 
a  happier  effect. 

And  yet,  even  a  stranger  cannot  walk  through  Coventry 
without  perceiving  that  it  was  once  a  very  flourishing  and  very 
important  place  :  relatively,  indeed,  more  so  than  it  is  at  present. 
Dugdale,  the  earliest,  I  suppose,  and  certainly  among  the  best, 
of  our  county  historians,  refers  the  origin  of  the  greater  pros- 
perity of  Coventry  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  (18 
Edward  III.)  it  was  made  a  corporation  by  royal  letters  patent, 
with  divers  privileges,  with  which  the  subject  of  the  present 
paper  has  no  concern.  In  the  year  1355  (29  Edward  III.)  the 
walls  were  commenced,  the  first  stone  being  laid  at  the  New 
Gate ;  but  Dugdale  infers  that  the  work  was  but  slackly  pro- 
secuted, since  it  was  necessary,  about  ten  years  after,  to  assist 
and  stimulate  the  citizens  by  the  grant  of  certain  tolls,  to  be 
expended  in  the  work;  nor  does  the  rojal  care  in  this  behalf 
cease  till  the  forty-fourth  year  of  the  same  reign. 

"  That  Coventry  then  flourished  very  much,"  says  Dugdale, 
"  may  be  discerned  by  so  great  and  costly  a  work  as  this  of  the 
walls,  gates,  and  towers  still  remaining,  and  second  to  none  in 
England  ;  as  also  by  that  incomparable  structure  of  S.  Michael's 
steeple,  begun  anno  1373  (47  Edward  III.),  Henry  Cheke  being 
mayor,  and  finished  anno  1395  (18  Richard  II.),  the  year  of 
Richard  Lichfield's  mayoralty." 

The  evidences  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  town  still 
continued  for  many  years ;  nor  was  it  more  manifestly  displayed 
in  any  other  way  than  by  the  architectural  works  munificently 
carried  on  to  the  very  last  verge  of  the  reign  of  Gothic  art:  even 
its  last  and  declining  phase  being  gloriously  represented  by 
"  the  stately  Cross,  one  of  the  chief  things,"  says  Dugdale, 
"  wherein  this  city  most  glories,  which  for  workmanship  and 
beauty  is  inferior  to  none  in  England,"  having  been  begun  in 
1541  (33  Henry  VIII.)  and  finished  in  1544,  "  pursuant  to  the 
will  of  Sir  William  Hollies,  Knight,  sometime  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and  son  of  Thomas  Hollies,  of  Stoke."  The  whole 
cost,  unless  his  executors  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  the  sum 
bequeathed  for  the  purpose,  being  200Z.  sterling. 

The  Cross  has  perished  since  Dugdale  wrote;  and  so  also  have 
the  walls,  with  all  but  two  of  their  thirty-two  gates  and  towers, 
which  can,  however,  hardly  be  said  to  remain.     The  strength  of 
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these  fortifications,  in  fact,  led  to  their  destruction,  for  having  held 
out  successfully  against  King  Charles  I.,  they  were  destroyed 
by  order  of  Charles  II.,  who  really  conferred  a  great  benefit  on 
the  town  by  this  measure  of  splenetic  justice;  for  although  the 
antiquary  must  regret  the  sad  neglect  into  which  the  remains  of 
such  ancient  fortifications  have  fallen,  yet  even  he  will  not  deny 
that  so  long  as  they  remain  in  their  original  state,  its  walls  are 
always  great  hindrances  to  the  improvement  of  a  town.  But 
although  the  Cross  and  the  walls  survived  the  zealous  anti- 
quary, he  had  to  mourn  over  the  ruins  of  the  Monastery.  "  It 
was  neither  the  lustre  of  their  beautiful  Cross,  nor  all  those 
large  and  easy  acquisitions,"  says  he,  "that  did  any  whit 
balance  the  loss  this  city  sustained  by  the  ruin  of  that  great  and 
famous  Monastery,  and  other  the  religious  houses,  &c.,  which 
had  so  lately  preceded;  for  to  so  low  an  ebb  did  their  trading 
soon  after  grow,  for  want  of  such  concourse  of  people  that 
numerously  resorted  thither  before  that  fatal  dissolution,  that 
many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  to  seek  better  livelyhood, 
were  constrained  to  forsake  the  city  ;  insomuch  as,  in  third 
Edward  VI.,  it  was  represented  unto  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  then 
protector,  that  there  were  not  atthat  time  above  3000  inhabitants, 
whereas  within  memory  there  had  been  15,000." 

This  Monastery,  the  church  of  which  was  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Coventry,  affords  the  first  architectural  history,  as 
well  as  the  most  ancient  architectural  relics,  we  have  to  notice  ; 
and  fortunately  the  history  is  something  less  meagre,  and  a 
good  deal  less  dull,  than  most  ancient  records  relating  to  the 
actual  erection  of  a  church.  The  Monastery  itself  was  founded 
in  1044,  on  the  ruins  of  a  yet  earlier  one,  by  Leofric  and  Godiva, 
names  so  quaintly  connected  with  the  history  of  this  city.  But 
more  cost  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  on  the  monastic  build- 
ings than  upon  the  church,  for  more  than  a  century  after  (1192), 
Hugh  de  Nonante,  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  with  Chester  of 
Coventry  also,  and  Lichfield,  found  the  church  still  unfinished. 
This  Hugh  de  Nonante  was  one  of  those  persons  whose  cha- 
racters most  require  a  friendly  biographer,  which  it  did  not  get. 
He  bore  so  great  a  hatred  to  the  monastic  orders,  that  he  kept  a 
monk  always  about  him,  on  whom  to  vent  some  portion  of  the 
spleen  with  which  he  regarded  the  whole  body. — If  you  think  the 
history  is  improbable,  you  must  settle  the  point  with  the  worthy 
monkish  chronicler,  Kichard  of  Devizes.  —  Having  already 
excited  a  tumult  in  the  church,  in  which  blood  was  shed  before 
the  altar,  he  expelled  the  monks  from  Coventry,  and  broke 
down  a  great  portion  of  their  outbuildings.  Lest  the  ruins 
should  be  too  loud  witnesses  against  him,  he  proceeded  with  the 
erection  of  the  unfinished  church  out  of  their  materials;  and  as 
he  thus  built  on  with  the  fruits  of  robbery,  on  a  certain  day  the 
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bishop  was  standing  with  his  workmen,  when  he  turned  to  the 
unfortunate  monk,  his  ill-starred  companion,  and  said,  "  Is  it 
not  fit  that  so  goodly  an  edifice  should  rather  be  appropriated 
to  God  thku  to  devils  ?  and  I  account  mi/  clerks  as  gods,  and 
you  monks  as  no  better  than  devils;  and  if  it  should  befal  me 
to  bury  a  dead  monk,  which  I  should  do  most  unwillingly,  truly 
I  should  commend  his  soul  not  to  God,  but  to  the  devil."  The 
poor  monk  held  his  peace,  but  was  sadly  punished  for  his  lack 
of  zeal,  for  suddenly  a  stone,  falling  from  the  steeple,  dashed 
out  his  brains.  As  for  the  bishop,  he  died,  after  all,  in  the 
habit  of  a  monk !  In  the  year  after  his  death,  the  monastery 
was  restored  to  its  original  occupants.  This  is  not  the  most 
pleasing  picture  which  ecclesiastical  history  gives  us  of  a 
prelate  overlooking  his  workmen  in  the  erection  of  his  cathedral ; 
but  there  are  few  pictures  of  the  same  class,  therefore  1  thought 
it  worth  presenting.  I  do  not,  however,  exact  of  you  entire 
credit  for  the  story  ;  it  proves,  however,  that  Richard  of  Devizes 
was  no  lover  of  those  true  but  unsuccessful  champions  of 
Anglican  privileges  and  independence,  the  secular  clergy.  But 
though  the  monks,  and  after  them  the  mendicant  friars,  were  in 
many  respects  the  worst  enemies  of  the  church,  the  authors  of 
half  her  miseries,  and  the  abettors  of  all  her  errors,  yet  they  did 
certainly  more  than  the  secular  clergy  could  have  done  for 
ecclesiastical  architecture;  though  it  was  too  often  by  cen- 
tralizing their  expenditure,  at  the  cost  of  the  remote  depen- 
dencies of  their  convents.  Judging  from  its  character,  I  should 
suppose  that  what  remains  of  the  cathedral  was  erected  by  the 
reinstated  monks,  not  long  after  the  death  of  Hugh  de  Nonante. 
We  have  too  much  to  do  to  examine  actually  existing  buildings, 
to  spend  time  in  speculating  on  what  the  rest  of  the  cathedral 
may  have  been ;  but  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  say  that  it  cer- 
tainly had  three  spires,  which  must  have  added  greatly  to  the 
efi'ect  of  what  is  still  the  finest  group  of  spires  in  the  kingdom; 
and  perhaps,  too,  the  spires  of  the  cathedral  may  have  had 
some  connexion  with  the  superlative  beauty  of  that  of  S. 
Michael's,  for  it  would  have  been  nugatory  to  build  any  other 
than  a  fine  spire  within  the  same  enclosure,  which  was  already 
adorned  by  the  three  spires  of  the  cathedral. 

The  Mendicant  Friars  followed  the  Benedictine  and  other 
monks,  as  an  effect  follows  its  cause.  The  church  had  suffered 
in  public  estimation  by  the  wealth  and  apparent  fulness  of  meat 
of  the  monks,  and  was  delighted  to  suffer  vicarious  poverty  and 
humiliation  in  the  persons  of  these  poor  brothers.  This  device 
answered  very  well  for  a  while  ;  but  Coventry  is  not  the  only 
place  which  shows  that  poverty  and  humiliation  became  at 
length  fictitious  in  the  friars,  as  well  as  vicarious  for  the  rest  of 
the  Church.  Two  orders  of  these  friars  had  churches  in  Coventry, 
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the  White  and  the  Grey  Friars.  Of  the  latter  the  steeple  still 
remains,  Dagdale  seems  to  judge  right,  ''from  the  form  of  its 
fabric,^''  that  it  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  though  it 
must  have  been  very  early  in  that  reign.  The  church  now 
added  to  the  ancient  steeple  was  built  by  Kickman,  whose  repu- 
tation happily  does  not  depend  on  his  own  works  as  an  archi- 
tect, but  whose  name  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  without  respect 
at  a  congress  of  architectural  societies.  Without  a  single 
sympathy  with  the  man,  without,  perhaps,  one  thought,  habit, 
feeling,  or  principle  in  common  with  him,  except  such  as  are 
inherent  in  a  common  humanity,  I  must  yet  protest  against 
those  attempts  which  have  been  lately  made  to  deprive  him  of 
his  just  credit  as  the  father  of  ecclesiological  archaeology. 
Whether  or  no  any  one  else  might  have  been  found  to  do  what 
he  has  done,  yet,  so  far  as  appears,  without  him  we  should  to  this 
day  have  been  without  a  nomenclature,  without  an  intelligible 
arrangement  of  Gothic  architecture. 

Next  in  order  of  time  comes  St.  John's  Hospital,  which  was 
first  founded  by  Lawrence,  Prior  of  Coventry,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  Henry  II.'s  reign,  at  the  request  of  Edmund,  Arch- 
deacon of  Coventry,  who  was  at  the  charge  of  the  buildings.  A 
stone  or  two  built  into  the  wall  is  the  sole  relic  of  those  remote 
days.  Its  history  presents  the  usual  assemblage  of  dates,  gifts, 
appropriations,  and  the  like,  and  closes  with  the  total  destruction 
of  the  foundation,  and  the  partial  destruction  of  the  building, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  thirty-seventh  of  the 
reign  the  hospital  was  granted  to  John  Hales  and  his  heirs, 
"  which  John,  being  an  active  man  in  those  days,  and  Clerk  of 
the  Hanaper,  and  having  accumulated  a  great  estate  in  monas- 
tery and  chantry  lands,  resolved  to  erect  a  lasting  monument 
to  his  memory,  (for  he  had  neither  wife  nor  child,)  and  there- 
upon, designing  the  foundation  of  a  free-school  here,  that  the 
King  should  have  the  honour  thereof,  (for  which  resptct  he 
had  no  little  favour  in  his  purchase)  obtained  licence  for  the 
amotizing  of  land  thereto  of  CC  marks  per  annum  value, 
converting  the  building  to  that  use,  on  the  front  whereof  is  the 
following  inscription:  —  ScHOLiE  Regis  Henrici  Octavi  a 
JoHANNo  Hales,  Armigero,  fundata,  in  qua  bonis  literis 

IMBUANTUR     PUERI      USQUE     AD     CONSUMMATIONEM     SiECULl     IN 

Christi  gloriam,  et  Ecclesi^  edificationem."  Certainly 
John  Hales,  or  Dugdale  for  him,  must  have  been  a  great  wit; 
for  surely  there  never  were  so  many  startling  juxtapositions  of 
apparently  incongruous  ideas  in  a  single  narrative  of  the  same 
length;  though,  by  the  way,  the  last  and  greatest  hit,  ad  ecclesicR 
edificationem,  on  a  school  founded  out  of  the  fruits  of  sacrilege, 
and  absolutely  housed  in  the  choir  of  the  sacred  building,  all 
but. destroyed,  of  the  founder,  must  have  been  Hales's  "entire." 

Y 
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The  whole  that  remains  of  this  hospital  is  the  church,  with 
the  exception  of  the  south  aisle,  if  there  ever  was  one,  and  of 
the  last  bay  westward  of  the  nave.  This  was  plainly  the  work 
of  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  just  before 
the  last  great  revolution  in  Gothic  art,  which  thrust  out  the 
Curvilinear  to  make  way  for  the  Perpendicular  style ;  and  with 
all  its  splendour,  we  must  needs  say  that  such  a  feature  as  the 
east  window  of  this  hospital,  tends  greatly  to  reconcile  us  to 
the  change.  Premising  that  beauty  in  some  form  and  degree 
or  other  is  almost  inherent  in  curvilinear  windows,  we  must  yet 
confess  that  very  often,  and  eminently  in  the  present  instance, 
it  is  accompanied  by  very  great  defects  in  artistic  and  in  con- 
structive design.  For  its  artistic  design,  this  window  is  a  com- 
bination of  two  classes  of  tracery  which  have  no  business 
together,  the  divergent  and  the  retic2tlated ;  and  for  its  constructive 
design  it  is  ill  balanced,  almost  beyond  example;  and  I  con- 
ceive that  in  an  art  which  has,  or  ought  to  have,  so  much  to  do 
with  statics  as  architecture,  this  is  radically  the  worst  possible 
fault.  Indeed,  it  is  this  want  of  apparent  stability  in  the 
later  forms  of  curvilinear  tracery,  which  reconciles  one  to  the 
wretchedly' prosaic  repetition  of  parallelograms  in  the  perpendi- 
cular. We  have  only  to  regret  that  the  great  architectural 
revolutionist  of  that  day,  William  of  Wykeham,  did  not  go  back 
to  the  perfectly-balanced  and  at  least  incipiently  beautiful 
forms  of  the  preceding  or  geometrical  style. 

Of  the  new  style,  Coventry  affords  some  early  and  excellent 
examples:  indeed,  the  three  Churches  of  S.  John  the  Baptist, 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  of  S.  Michael,  together  with  S.  Mary's 
Hall,  are  almost  .entirely  of  that  style,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  rather  early  in  it.  Of  this  the  earliest  is  S.  John's; 
indeed  evidences  of  a  kind  which  should  be  never  slighted, 
seem  to  make  it  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  years  earlier  than  it 
could  have  been  built,  according  to  all  our  notions  of  the  pro- 
gress of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  In  1344,  Isabel,  the  widow 
of  Edward  II.,  gave  to  the  guild  of  S.  John  Baptist  the  land 
for  the  erection  of  this  church,  and  in  1350,  it  was  consecrated; 
now  at  this  time,  William  of  Wykeham  was  between  twenty  and 
twenty-six  years  old,  and  as  yet  unknown,  except  to  his  early 
private  patrons.  The  Church  of  Edington  was  not  commenced, 
nor  the  restorations  at  Winchester,  in  which  Bishop  Edington 
first  introduced  the  Perpendicular  arrangement  on  a  large  scale, 
whether  or  no  with  the  assistance  of  Wykeham  as  his  architect. 
But  not  only  in  the  tracery  of  its  windows,  but  in  the  much  more 
important  matter,  the  arrangement  of  the  clerestory  through- 
out, St.  John's  is  clearly  advanced  Perpendicular.  I  confess  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  chancel  with  its  aisles  (where  there  are 
still  some  Decorated  remains,)  may  have  been  erected  between 
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1344  and  1350,  and  dedicated  in  the  latter  year,  but  that  the  rest 
of  the  church,  and  especially  the  whole  of  the  clerestory,  must 
have  been  added  half  a  century  later.  And  one  circumstance 
tends  a  little  to  confirm  me  in  that  opinion.  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  arrangement  of  the  clerestory  as  a  partial  transept,  that  is, 
as  a  transept  to  the  clerestory  where  there  is  none  to  the 
aisles,  has  but  one  parallel,  and  that  is  in  the  choir  at  York,  in 
which  cathedral  it  affords  one  of  the  most  splendid  effects. 
Now,  in  1405,  John  Thornton,  glazier,  of  Coventry,  covenanted 
with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York  to  glaze  the  great  east 
window  of  that  cathedral.  I  need  not  say  that  before  he  could 
be  thus  sought  out  from  a  distance,  this  John  Thornton  must 
have  had  some  local  reputation,  and  in  matters  connected  with 
his  own  craft  some  influence.  Now  of  all  parts  of  a  church  to 
attract  the  attention  of  a  glazier,  and  to  be  repeated  perhaps  at 
his  instance,  the  clerestory  is  the  most  likely.  1  do  not  for  an 
instant  say  that  the  point  is  proved,  but  I  confess  it  seems  to 
me  likely  that  John  Thornton  was,  in  some  degree,  concerned 
in  the  repetition  at  Coventry,  though  on  a  greatly  reduced 
scale,  of  what  he  had  seen  and  admired  in  the  Cathedral  of 
York. 

The  distinctive  character  of  this  church,  which  depends 
altogether  on  the  management  of  the  clerestory,  however  it 
came  about,  is  wholly  destroyed  now  by  the  galleries.  But, 
besides  this,  it  has  another  source  of  character,  hi  common  ivitli 
the  other  two  churches^ — the  carrying  up  of  the  most  prominent 
lines  of  the  piers  and  of  the  arches  into,  the  roof  through  the 
clerestory,  w^hich  is  so  clearly  a  mature  development  of  the  Per- 
pendicular spirit,  that  it  quite  decides  me  to  place  this  portion, 
at  least,  of  the  church  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
rather  than  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth. 

We  must  not  leave  St.  John's  Church  without  noticing  the 
very  beautiful  font,  for  which  the  parishioners  are  indebted  to 
the  good  taste  and  active  exertions  of  Mr.  Drake. 

Trinity  Church,  which  comes  next  in  date,  was  appropriated 
to  the  omnivorous  Priory  in  44  Henry  III.,  and  the  interior  of 
the  north  porch  of  about  that  date  remains  to  connect  the 
visible  fabric  with  its  recorded  history.  The  chancel,  at  least 
that  part  of  it  which  extends  beyond  the  chantries,  is  late  De- 
corated, and  the  tow^er-piers,  together  with  the  w^hole  of  the 
pulpit,  up  to  the  last  story,  I  imagine  to  be  of  the  same  date. 
The  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  church  is  Perpendicular,  and  must 
have  been  in  progress  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  S.  John's 
Church,  and  the  whole  body  of  S.  Michael's.  We  have  the 
same  carrying  up  of  the  lines  of  the  piers  and  arches  to  the  roof, 
and,  to  speak  generally,  the  same  class  of  details;  but  the  cross 
form  is  here  perfect,  and  very  successfully  carried  out.     The 
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roofs  throughout  are  good  and  rich,  especially  in  the  chancel, 
and  in  the  south  transept.  The  great  painting  of  "  The  Doom," 
on  the  tower-arch,  must  be  cited  as  one  of  the  most  perfect 
existing  specimens  of  ancient  distemper  painting  applied  to 
architectural  decoration.  Of  the  tower  and  spire  I  shall  speak 
by  and  bye.  The  font  is  a  very  good  Perpendicular  font,  and 
its  being  placed  most  judiciously,  and  with  ample  space  around, 
renders  it  impossible,  without  a  studied  and  gratuitous  neglect 
of  positive  law,  to  disobey  the  rubric  which  appoints  that  the 
godfathers,  the  godmothers,  and  the  people,  with  the  children, 
shall  be  ready  at  the  font,  and  that  the  priest  coming  to  the 
font  and  standing  there,  and  there  only,  as  the  canon  adds,  shall 
perform  the  service  of  public  baptism. 

It  is  impossible  to  leave  this  church  without  expressing  great 
regret  that  a  fabric  fund  of  nearly  £1000  a-year,  has  not  availed 
to  preserve  it  in  its  original  beauty.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
destroy  the  effects  of  a  fine  interior.  The  interior  of  Trinity 
Church,  with  its  galleries  and  pews,  and  misplaced  organ,  still 
challenges  a  fair  share  of  admiration  with  S.  Michael's.  AVhat 
would  it  be  if  all  this  were  swept  away  ?  In  the  spire  of  Trinity 
there  are  manifest  signs  of  imitation  of  what  was  better  done 
at  S.  Michael's.  Would  that  this  imitation  were  now  carried 
into  the  interior  arrangements  !  It  could  not,  of  course,  be 
so  large;  but  it  might  have  even  a  finer  interior  than  that  of  its 
great  rival. 

Of  S.  Michael's  Church,  Dugdale  says,  that  he  first  finds  it 
mentioned  in  King  Stephen's  time,  when  it  was  rendered  to  the 
monks  of  Coventry  by  the  Earl  of  Chester;  but  there  is  no 
part  of  the  present  fabric  which  has  any  pretensions  to  so 
remote  a  date.  The  most  ancient  part  still  remaining  is  the 
south  porch,  which  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  remains  of  the 
cathedral,  being  perhaps  about  1230.  Next  follows  the  south 
aisle,  not  the  extreme  or  additional  south  aisle,  but  that  next 
to  the  nave,  and  which  extends  both  east  and  west  farther  than 
the  additional  one,  which  has  swallowed  up  the  porch,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  exterior  effect  of  the  church,  without 
proportionate  advantage  to  the  interior.  This  I  presume  to 
have  been  about  1340;  and  it  will  follow  pretty  clearly,  that  at 
that  time  the  Church  of  S.  Michael,  though  without  its  present 
compliment  of  aisles,  wanted  but  little  of  its  present  length, 
and  was  a  church  of  very  great  pretensions.  The  history  of 
the  steeple  is  happily  recorded.  It  was  begun  in  1373,  and 
was  finished  in  1395.  In  13  Henry  VI.,  that  is,  in  1434, 
another  new  work  was  commenced  in  this  church,  of  which 
Dugdale  says: — "  By  the  fashion  of  the  building,  I  do  conceive 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  church,  or  the  greater  part  thereof, 
was  then  built  in  that  form  we  now  behold  it."     Dugdale  wrote 
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ill  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  as  we  find  him  here 
again  inferring  the  date  of  a  building,  and  that  correctly,  from 
internal  evidence,  we  conclude  that  he  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  styles  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  their  historical 
sequence,  than  the  antiquaries  of  the  two  following  centuries. 
There  are  differences  of  detail  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
church,  but  no  difTerence  of  principle.  Although  I  presume 
that  the  chancel  was  first  built,  and  the  north  chantry  last,  yet 
the  whole  may  have  been  progressing,  without  intermission, 
from  1434  to  its  conclusion,  towards  the  close  of  that  century. 
It  is  probable,  that  many  of  those  who  will  visit  this  church  by 
and  bye,  have  not  seen  it  since  its  present  restorations  have 
been  in  progress,  and  I  can  promise  them  a  very  great  surprise. 
Two  years  ago  it  was  a  wilderness  of  galleries  and  pews,  and  of 
all  sorts  of  incumbrances,  such  as  no  other  church,  perhaps, 
ever  did  present,  and  such  as  very  few  could  present,  for  few 
have  room,  mere  standing  room,  for  so  many  atrocities.  Now 
the  space  is  well  cleared,  and  arranged  with  appropriate  seats. 
Until  a  few  weeks  past,  successive  coats  of  paint  still  covered 
the  pillars,  now  this  is  being  cleared  off,  and  the  stone  appears 
in  its  native  beauty.  Until  lately,  the  three  windows  of  the 
eastern  apse  were  all  blocked  up  nearly  to  the  top  with  certain 
costly  decorations  of  the  old  churchwarden  style.  Now  church- 
wardens are  made  of  better  stuff,  these  side  windows  are  freed 
from  the  incumbrance,  and  are  being  filled  with  stained  glass 
in  memory  of  Queen  Adelaide  the  Good;  and  as,  of  course, 
the  central  window  cannot  remain  as  it  is,  we  will  imagine  that 
also  cleared  and  appropriately  filled.  Now  again,  therefore, 
we  may  fairly  take  a  general  view  of  the  merits  of  this  church 
as  a  great  and  complicated  whole,  without  entire  injustice  to  its 
original  founders  and  successive  architects. 

S.  Michael's  Church  has  always  been  ranked  among  the 
largest  parish  churches  in  the  kingdom,  and  perhaps  in  the 
ground  that  it  covers  it  is  not  only  without  an  equal,  but 
without  a  rival,  among  churches  that  have  no  transept.  It 
would,  however,  be  unjust  to  many  a  smaller  one  to  call  it  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  churches.  Besides  that  general  want  of 
effect  in  interest  and  detail  which  clings  to  the  style  in  which 
it  is  built,  S.  Michael's  has  many  faults  peculiarly  its  own. 
Its  irregularity  of  plan  is  so  great,  that  the  perspective  lines 
from  any  given  spot  are  visibly  deflected,  and  the  roof  seems  to 
be  forcibly  thrust  aside  from  its  proper  direction :  a  defect  which, 
I  doubt  not,  arose  from  the  necessity  of  adapting  the  plan  of  the 
church  to  the  line  of  the  narrow  street  in  which  it  stands ;  for 
on  the  north,  where  the  space  was  open,  it  is  not  seen,  while 
on  the  south  the  church  is  almost  as  irregular  as  the  street 
itself.      The  additional  south  aisle  (which,  by  the  bye,  would 
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on  all  accounts  be  better  away,)  is  cut  into  two  portions  by-  the 
more  ancient  porch,  so  that  a  porch  is  lost  to  the  exterior 
effect,  without  an  aisle  being  fairly  gained  to  the  interior. 
The  piers-  and  arches  are  singularly  devoid  of  grace  and  rich- 
ness for  a  church  of  so  great  size  and  importance  ;  and  the 
cross  lights  from  so  many  different  directions,  together  with 
the  tangled  forest  of  pillars  extending  through  four  irregular 
arcades,  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  view 
of  the  whole  interior.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
when  the  windows  were  filled  with  stained  glass  this  defect  was 
greatly  modified,  as  indeed  it  was,  when  I  last  saw  it,  by  a  very 
different  cause.  The  paint  was  being  chiselled  from  the  piers, 
and  the  clouds  of  dust  did  a  great  deal  to  harmonize  the 
general  effect.  To  these  defects  must  be  added  the  closing  of 
the  tower  arch,  with  the  consequent  loss  of  the  west  window  to 
the  interior ;  a  fault,  however,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  some 
others  which  I  will  not  mention,  the  original  designers  of  the 
church  are  not  responsible. 

The  exterior,  viewed  simply  in  itself,  and  as  a  single  compo- 
sition, is  singularly  devoid  of  any  character  except  mere  size — 
the  tower  and  spire,  of  course,  excepted.  I  have  already 
noticed  the  loss  of  the  south  porch,  the  greatest  loss,  so  far  as 
light  and  shade  is  concerned,  (unless  it  be  a  south  transept, 
which  this  church  never  had,)  that  any  church  can  sustain. 
The  north  porch  is  a  mere  enlargement,  and  not  a  judicious 
one,  of  the  doorway.  The  west  porch  is  extremely  rich  inter- 
nally, as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  it  has  no  depth,  and  the  outer  wall 
has  no  relief.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  inner  part  of  this  porch 
is  more  ancient  than  the  exterior ;  certainly  the  outer  arch  is 
not  worthy  of  that  which  it  opens  out  of  The  windows 
throughout  are  very  poor,  excepting  in  the  clerestory,  where 
they  are  the  average  windows  of  the  style,  and  from  the  fre- 
quent repetition  (frequent,  both  in  the  loose  sense  of  numerous, 
and  also  in  the  more  rigid  sense  of  closeness  to  one  another,) 
are  extremely  effective ;  indeed,  this  is  the  best  part  of  the 
exterior.  The  apse,  which,  when  it  is  lifted  out  of  the  sur- 
rounding aisles,  and  supported  aloft  by  flying  buttresses,  is  a 
noble  feature,  here  misses  its  appropriate  character.  These 
are  great  deductions  from  the  praise  of  S.  Michael's  Church  ; 
but  there  are  many  spots  from  which  it  is  extremely  beautiful, 
and  two,  at  least,  from  which  it  is  gloriously  effective,  as 
grouped  wifh  other  objects.  These  are,  from  the  site  of  the 
old  cathedral,  with  Trinity  Church,  with  its  new  coat,  which 
has  not  yet  been  toned  down  by  time,  as  a  foil  and  foreground; 
and  again,  from  the  north  of  the  town,  where  the  immense 
length  of  the  two  churches,  with  their  noble  spires,  forms  a 
more  majestic  group,  as   seen  on  a  misty,  but  fine  winter's  day, 
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than  any  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  On  such  a  day  several 
of  the  very  inadequate  sketches  before  you  were  taken;  and 
cold  as  the  task  is  to  the  ungloved  fingers,  no  man  can  expect 
to  learn  what  fine  effects  are,  or  can  deserve  to  attain  to  them, 
who  does  not,  at  least  sometimes,  take  out  his  pencil  and  his 
colours  in  November,  December,  and  January,  the  most  favour- 
able months  for  light,  and  shade,  and  tone,  especially  in  archi- 
tectural and  street  scenery. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  churches,  I  have  to  observe  more 
particularly  on  that  noble  group  of  spires,  of  which  Coventry, 
or  I  may  well  say,  all  Warwickshire,  is  so  justly  proud.  These 
are  not  only  fine  as  a  group,  but  also  fine  all  of  them  ;  and  one 
of  them  superlatively  fine,  taken  separately.  They  are,  more  • 
over,  very  various  in  character,  and  very  happy  in  their  variety. 
The  oldest,  that  of  the  Grey  Friars,  rises  from  an  octagon 
tower,  and  is  almost  without  decoration  in  any  part  of  the  sky 
line  from  bottom  to  top.  The  parapet,  which  is  evidently  new, 
is,  I  suspect,  no  restoration,  but  an  additional  feature ;  and 
certainly,  even  if  it  is  a  part  of  the  original  design,  I  should 
regret  its  being  there,  though,  in  that  case,  there  is  no  other 
honest  course  but  to  retain  it.  I  think,  however,  that  there 
would  be  more  unity  of  spirit  in  the  whole  design  if  this  were 
away.  The  beauty  of  the  whole  resides  in  its  simplicity  and  in 
its  grace  of  proportions,  and  no  overlaying  of  decorations  could 
improve  it.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  of  a  very  rare, 
though  not  of  an  entirely  unique  character,  for  I  can  only  call 
to  mind  two  other  steeples  which  at  all  resemble  it — that  of  All 
Saints,  North-street,  York;  and  that  of  Stanwick,  in  North- 
amptonshire. 

The  steeple  of  the  Grey  Friars  is  peculiar  as  rising  from  an 
octagonal  tower ;  that  of  Trinity  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
peculiar  in  any  respect,  but  it  is  strongly  contrasted  with  both 
its  sisters,  as  occupying  the  centre  of  the  only  perfectly  cross 
church  remaining,  whereas  the  others  rise  from  the  ground. 
It  differs  also  from  both  the  others  in  having  no  octagon. 
Some  of  its  distinctive  characters  are  borrowed  from  S. 
Michael's,  the  lower  lights  being  suggested  by  the  octagon  ; 
indeed,  the  lower  part  of  the  spire  is  almost  perpendicular,  so 
that  battlements  placed  over  the  first  windows  would  convert 
it,  in  general  effect,  into  an  octagon ;  and  .as  for  the  upper 
lucarnes,  they  are  close  copies  of  those  of  S.  Michael's.  The 
tower  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  introduction  (when  it 
was  faced  many  years  ago,)  of  curved  recesses  behind  the  pro- 
jecting ribs  of  masonry ;  a  feature  which  deserts  the  character 
of  gothic  art,  which  delights  in  deep  decided  angles  and  abrupt 
transitions  of  light  and  shade,  and  never,  in  large  masses, 
indulges  in  a  recessed  curve.     It  should  be  told,  moreover,  that 
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the  spire  of  Trinity  Church  was  blown  down  in  1664,  and 
rebuilt  within  three  years.  In  the  absence  of  minute  testimony, 
which  may  however  be  within  reach  of  some  one  here  present, 
I  should .  presume  that  only  the  top  of  the  spire  was  then 
restored. 

In  entering  on  the  description  of  S.  Michael's  spire,  I  hope 
I  may  be  indulged  in  a  little  egotistical  retrospect.  I  believe 
the  first  deep  feeling  I  ever  experienced  from  beauty  of  archi- 
tecture was  from  this  spire.  I  can  remember  (and  the  way  in 
which  the  feeling  was  expressed  will  show  how  long  ago,  as  well 
as  how  deep  it  was,)  bursting  into  tears,  as  I  looked  up  unto  the 
sky,  along  its  time-worn  and  all  the  more  beautiful  form.  After 
this  years  passed  without  a  thought  of  architectural  beauty; 
and  other  years  have  succeeded,  in  which  I  have  given  at  least 
as  much  study  to  one  of  the  developments  of  architecture  as  can 
be  fairly  spared  from  more  important  pursuits  and  from  impera- 
tive duties ;  but  still  S.  Michael's  spire  has  been  to  me  as  a 
vision  of  loveliness.  Like  an  early  love,  (that  genial  influence 
which  exalts  the  boy  into  the  man,  and  afterwards, — better 
still, — gives  to  the  man  a  kindly  touch  of  boyhood,  and  har- 
monizes a  whole  existence,)  that  first  impression  may  perhaps 
have  influenced  my  pursuits  to  the  present  day. 

The  sine  qua  non  of  beauty  in  a  spire  is  height,  absolute 
height,  and  height  in  proportion  to  its  base.  Among  steeples 
which  rise  from  the  ground,  and  therefore  have  the  full  effect  of 
their  height,  this  is  without  a  superior  in  England.  Salisbury 
and  Norwich  are  higher,  but  they  rise  from  the  intersection  of 
a  cross,  and  Norwich  is  very  far  inferior  in  every  source  of 
beauty.  Grantham  is,  I  believe,  of  the  same  height,  and  so  is 
Louth  ;  but  Grantham  is  partly  lost  in  the  western  fa9ade  of 
the  church,  and  Louth  is  engaged,  so  that  the  aisles  take  off  a 
little,  though  a  very  little,  from  its  apparent  elevation.  In  area, 
so  far  as  my  eye  can  judge,  Coventry  is  very  much  the  smallest 
of  all,  so  that  its  whole  proportions  are  greatly  more  taper — more 
aspiring,  so  to  speak.  You  remember,  I  dare  say,  Hogarth's 
drawings  of  a  tall  and  a  short  figure,  where  the  actual  height 
being  the  same,  the  figure  gives  the  impression  of  a  great  dis- 
parity.    S.  Michael's  is  the  very  tall  figure. 

In  its  composition  this  glorious  steeple  consists  of  three  parts, 
tower,  octagon,  and  spire.  The  tower  is  of  four  stages,  the 
lowest  containing  the  western  door  and  window;  the  next  deco- 
rative panelling;  while  the  other  two  are  pierced  with  win- 
dows, and  adorned  with  panelling  and  canopies :  here  the 
figures  still  remain,  and  additional  effect  is  given  to  them  by 
their  being  of  a  lighter  stone.  Of  these  statues  there  are  nine 
on  the  west  and  north,  and  six  on  each  of  the  other  two  sides, 
where  the  tower  is  encroached  upon  by  the  stairs, — a  defect,  I 
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am  free  to  confess,  in  so  elaborate  and  finished  a  work;  though 
if  well  managed,  a  great  beauty,  where  effect  must  be  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  some  regularity  of  outline,  or  altogether 
sacrificed.  The  tower  terminates  in  panelled  battlements, 
and  is  connected  with  the  octagon  by  pinnacles  and  flying  but- 
tresses, the  latter  being  double,  that  is,  two  cross  springers 
stretching  from  each  buttress,  so  that  each  angle  of  the  octagon 
has  its  connexion  with  the  pinnacles  and  with  the  tower,  a  device 
which  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere.  Each  alternate  face  of  the 
octagon  is  pierced  with  a  window  of  large  openings,  so  that  the 
effect  is  very  light.  The  octagon,  like  the  tow^er,  is  finished 
w^itli  panelled  battlements.  And  last  comes  the  spire,  which 
is  admirably  calculated  to  produce  an  effect  of  unrivalled  eleva- 
tion. Without  projecting  spire  lights,  without  any  visible  entasis, 
(indeed,  with  the  appearance,  if  anything,  of  a  little  depression 
in  the  sides,  so  that  perhaps  there  is  really  no  entasis,)  without 
crockets,  it  is  almost  needle-like  in  its  upper  portions,  and  the 
height  is  so  great,  and  the  distance  at  which  it  is  seen  (partly 
from  the  elevation  of  the  country)  so  extensive,  that  Wolston's 
description  of  the  weathercock  on  the  Saxon  Cathedral  of  Win- 
chester is  abundantly  applicable  to  that  of  S.  Michael's : — 

"  Despicit  omne  solum,  cunctis  superemiuet  arvis 
Sigiiiferi  et  Borese  sidera  pulcbra  videns 


Et  longe  adveuieus  oculo  vioinus  adbseret, 
Figit  et  adspectum  dissociante  loco  ; 

Quo  f  ess  us  rapitur  visu  miraute  viator, 

Et  pede  disjunctus,  Inmine  junctus  adest." 


The  next  most  beautiful  of  our  spires  (and  a  Lincolnshire 
man  might  be  pardoned  if  he  refused  to  admit  that  it  is  only 
next,)  is  Louth,  and  I  propose  to  say  a  few  w^ords  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  two,  in  which  I  shall  be  greatly  aided  by 
the  beautiful  drawings  which  I  have  borrowed  of  Mr.  Wickes, 
architect,  of  Leicester,  the  author  of  a  splendid  series  of  draw- 
ings of  towers  and  spires,  now  in  course  of  publication. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Louth  is  more  simple  in  its  design  than 
Coventry,  and  this  is  its  chief  advantage.  It  is  of  two  parts 
only,  instead  of  three,  having  no  octagon.  The  tower  is  of 
three  stages,  instead  of  four,  w^hich  gives  room  for  the  magnifi- 
cent belfry  windows,  which  have  no  parallel  in  Coventry,  and 
indeed  I  know  not  that  they  have  any  parellel  in  any  tower 
with  a  spire  in  the  kingdom.  The  pinnacles,  too,  with  the 
cross  springers,  are  extremely  good  in  composition,  as  well  as 
rich  in  details,  and  group  admirably  with  the  spire  lights.  The 
spire  is  crocketted ;  and  I  doubt  whether  this  does  not  rather 
diminish  than  increase  the  appearance  of  lightness  and  eleva- 
tion. A  series  of  notches  or  projections  on  a  line  which  you 
look  along,  your  eye  being  nearly  upon  it,  wonderfully  increases 
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the  apparent  length  ;  but  I  think  it  decreases  the  apparent 
length  if  the  eye  looks  upon  it,  rather  than  along  it;  and  as  we 
seldom  see  a  spire  (and  certainly  cannot  fairly  appreciate  it) 
except  at  'some  little  distance — in  other  words  when  we  look 
upon  it,  and  not  along  it — I  think  crockets  are  not  favourable  to 
an  appearance  of  height. 

With  these  excellences  Louth,  as  compared  with  Coventry, 
is  a  little  deficient  in  richness  of  detail ;  it  is  not  so  recherche  ; 
it  is  more  an  aggrandizement  of  an  ordinary  steeple.  Excepting 
the  dropping  foils  of  the  doorway  and  of  the  flying  buttresses, 
there  is  little  distinctive  decoration.  It  has  perhaps  the  excel- 
lences of  a  fully  developed  style,  but  it  misses  the  interest  of 
the  Decorated,  of  which  Coventry  still  retains  traces,  though  on 
the  whole  a  decidedly  good  specimen  of  Perpendicular.  This 
is  necessarily  the  case  from  the  dates  of  the  two  spires,  which 
happen  to  be  recorded — S.  Michael's  spire  having  been  built 
between  1373  and  1395,  and  Louth  between  1501  and  1518,  so 
that  Coventry  was  finished  113  years  before  Louth.  Nor  should 
this  circumstance  be  forgotten  in  an  estimate  of  the  beauty  of 
S.  Michael's.  For  more  than  a  century  it  was  perhaps  without 
a  rival,  among  the  spires  of  England. 

I  must  add  a  few  words  on  the  materials  of  these  two  spires, 
and  that  the  rather  because  some  remarks  which  I  made  at 
Louth  last  year,  and  which  w^ere  reported  in  an  architectural 
magazine,  seem  to  have  been  a  little  misunderstood. 

Coventry  spire  is  of  the  red  sand-stone  of  the  country;  Louth 
of  the  Barnack,  or  some  similar  stone  ;  the  first,  a  deep  warm 
red,  and  as  friable  perhaps  as  any  stone  ever  used  in  building ; 
the  latter,  perfect  in  colour  and  durability,  unless  in  colour 
perhaps  it  wants  a  little  warmth.  But  Time  and  Atmosphere, 
two  magic  artists,  deal  very  differently  with  these  materials.  It 
is  far  away  before  distance  low  ers  down  the  hard  bright  surface 
of  Louth,  whose  very  top  stands  out  towards  the  sky  clear  and 
bright;  whereas  the  red  of  Coventry  is  soon  melted  into  a  w^arm 
grey,  and  forms  a  part  almost  of  that  far-off"  blue,  with  which  it 
aspires  to  be  associated.  And  so  again  with  the  hand  of  Time 
on  the  surface:  Louth  is  sharp  in  every  point  as  when  the  chisel 
left  it — Coventry  has  not  an  angle  remaining,  nor  scarce  a  pro- 
jection. Who  is  it  that  paints  Time  in  his  studio,  giving  the 
last  and  best  touches  to  the  pictures  and  statues  w^hich  mortal 
artists  have  left  behind  them  }  Time  has  worked  with  Coventry 
as  he  cannot  work  with  Louth ;  but  he  is  an  unrelenting  work- 
man, and  on  Coventry  his  hand  has  fallen  heavily.  He  has 
made  it  a  picture  such  as  he  alone  can  make  ;  but  it  is  one  for 
which  man  unwillingly  supplies  the  canvas.  Could  w^e  but 
know  that  Time  himself  must  die  within  two  centuries,  we  should 
do  well  to  build  with  red  sand- stone,  for  within  that  space  Time 
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Avill  have  brought  our  work  to  its  greatest  perfection  of  beauty ; 
but  if  it  be  doubtful  whether  a  thousand  years  may  not  remain, 
let  us,  when  w^e  can,  use  what  is  practically  a  better  material. 
Against  these  conclusions  it  is  of  no  use  to  argue ;  say  what  we 
will,  the  utilitarian  would  build  with  adamant  if  he  could,  that 
posterity  might  profit  by  his  outlay  ;  and  even  the  man  of  higher 
aspirations  loves  to  be  able  to  say  Exegi  Monumentum  ! 


Cn  some  Ancient  British,  Roman,  Hornano- British,  and  Early 
Saxon  Remains,  mostly  Sejmlchral, —  recently  discovered  in 
IVarivickshire,  and  not  hitherto  noticed.  Read  at  the  Joint 
Meeting  of  the  Northampton  and  Warwickshire  Societies  at 
Coventry,  May,  1851.     By  M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq. 

It  is  not  now  my  intention  to  give  any  general  outline  of  the 
early  or  medieval  antiquities  of  this  county.  I  have  attempted 
to  give  that  at  former  meetings  of  the  Warwickshire  Natural 
History  and  Archaeological  Society,  and  the  observations  I  have 
now  to  offer  will  be  simply  supplemental.  For  I  shall  remark 
only  on  such  discoveries  as  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and 
have  been  made  in  this  county  within  the  last  few  years,  but 
which,  I  believe,  have  been  hitherto  unnoticed,  or  noticed  but 
slightly,  and  these  I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  some,  at  least,  of  the  relics  of  ancient  time  which  have 
been  so  found.  But  I  cannot  let  the  opportunity  which  this 
meeting  affords  pass  by  without  calling  to  remembrance,  that 
in  the  Grammar  School  of  this  city  one  of  the  most  eminent 
antiquaries  of  former  days  received  his  education;  one,  whose 
name  and  works  are  known  all  over  Europe,  and  of  whom  it 
w^as  well  said,  that  what  he  had  done  was  prodigious,  and  that 
therefore  his  memory  ought  to  be  venerated  and  had  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance ;  one,  to  whom  this  county  is  so  deeply 
indebted  for  that  work  of  twenty  years'  labour,  compiled  and 
written  in  troublous  times,  amid  the  distractions  of  public 
engagements,  but  which  evinces  a  depth  of  reading  and  research 
well  nigh  incomprehensible.  Two  centuries,  however,  have 
nearly  elapsed  since  Sir  William  Dugdale  published  his  great 
work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  and  many  ancient 
remains,  long  hidden  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  have  since 
then  been  exhumed  and  brought  to  light.  Many  of  these,  intrin- 
sically worthless — they  may  be  mere  shreds  or  scraps  of  broken 
pottery,  or  corroded  fragments  of  iron — are  yet  valuable  if  re- 
garded in  their  proper  light,  as  affording  inductive  and  illustra- 
tive evidence  of  manners  and  customs,  and  of  the  progress  or 
decadence  of  civilization  in  ages  which  have  long  since  waned. 
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The  construction  of  railways,  that  most  ^Yonderful  result  of 
modern  science,  has  brought  to  light  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
numerous  relics  of  antiquity,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  London 
and  Biriningham  line  between  Brandon  and  Coventry,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  westward  of  the  Brandon  station,  a 
sepulchral  barrow  or  tumulus  was  cut  through ;  this  appeared 
to  have  been  the  last  resting-place  of  some  ancient  British 
chieftain,  the  contents  of  this  barrow  consisting,  as  far  as  I 
could  learn,  of  a  sepulchral  urn  scored  and  ornamented  on  the 
surface,  but  which  was  unfortunately  broken  to  pieces,  and  of 
which  I  could  obtain  but  a  shred,  and  pf  three  drinking  cups, 
one  of  them  ornamented,  the  other  two  plain,  of  rude  made 
British  pottery  ;  these  two,  one  of  which  is  of  the  barrel  or  tun 
shape,  have  come  into  my  possession,  and  these  may  be  con- 
sidered as  specimens  of  the  primeval  or  early  fictile  ware  of  this 
country  before  the  invasion  of  the  Romans. 

Of  Boman  remains  recently  discovered,  I  have  to  notice  the 
fronts  of  two  small  laureated  heads  of  copper  or  brass,  cast 
hollow,  and  the  cavities  at  the  back  filled  up  with  lead.  One  of 
these  is  still  covered  with  the  rich  green  patina,  or  rust;  the 
other  was  unfortunately  polished  before  it  came  into  my  pos- 
session. These  were  found  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Craven, 
not  far  from  the  ancient  Church  of  Smite,  near  Combe,  soon 
after  the  Reformation,  and  since  used  as  a  dwelling-house 
called  Peter  Hall.  These  articles  were  weights  pertaining  to  a 
Roman  stilliard,  or  balance,  but  no  traces  of  the  latter  were 
discoverable.  Small  heads  or  bustos  somewhat  similar  to  these, 
of  brass  or  copper,  and  filled  internally  with  lead,  used  as 
weights,  have  been  found  with  Roman  remains  at  Cirencester 
and  Richborough,  in  this  country,  and  also  at  Pompeii.  In  one 
of  the  numbers  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association,"  an  ancient  matrix,  for  casting  these  weights,  is 
engraved. 

Within  the  last  few  months,  in  the  grubbing  up  of  the  roots  of 
a  very  old  tree  in  Combe  Park,  some  fragments  of  embossed 
coralline  ware,  more  generally  designated  as  Samian,  were 
found.  These  appear  to  have  been  much  abrased,  and  simply 
afford  proof,  in  connexion  with  the  stilliard  w^eights,  of  Roman 
occupancy  somewhere  hereabouts,  the  precise  spot  of  which  is 
left  for  farther  discovery.  Perhaps  it  may  be  in  Birtley  woods  ? 
On  the  largest  fragment  of  this  pottery  is  impressed,  in  a 
manner  however  hardly  discernible,  the  makers  name,  DIVIX; 
and  1  may  here  remark,  that  on  fragments  of  red  fictile  ware 
found  at  Exeter,  and  at  Albury,  in  Surrey,  the  impress  Divixlimu, 
abbreviated  for  Divixtulimanu,  occurs.  This  name,  however,  is 
by  no  means  so  common  as  many  others.  In  a  field  opposite 
to  Combe  Park,  and  near  what  is  called  the  Twelve  o'clock 
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Riding,  was  discovered  some  months  ago,  in  draining,  the 
decayed  vestiges  of  a  coffin.  This,  as  I  was  informed,  had  been 
of  wood,  covered,  or  partially  covered,  wdth  plates  of  lead.  As  two 
of  the  plates  of  lead  w^hich  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of,  w^ere  the 
only  portions  of  this  discovery  left  to  me  to  form  a  conjecture 
from,  I  carefully  examined  them  to  see  if  any  marks  of  orna- 
mentation w^ere  upon  them  indicative  of  date.  They  w^ere  both, 
however,  plain,  and  I  am  still  at  a  loss,  from  my  imperfect 
knowledge  of  this  discovery,  to  assign  to  it  any  particular 
period.  I  should  rather  think,  however,  it  was  early,  and  per- 
haps or  probably  of  the-Roman  era. 

Of  Romano-British  antiquities  I  may  notice  a  small  bronze 
hammer — with  ornamentation  and  fashion  sufficient  for  its 
appropriation  as  thus  classified.  It  is  very  similar  to  one 
found  some  years  ago  in  the  Polden  Hills,  and  forming  part  of 
a  deposit  of  armour  and  bronze  ornaments,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  British  chieftain,  during  the  period  of  the  occu- 
pation of  this  island  by  the  Romans,  and  w-hich  deposit  is  now 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The  hammer  which  I 
exhibit  w^as  discovered  at  Rugby  about  three  years  ago,  and 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  same  locality,  a  hoop-shaped  ring  of 
bronze  was  dug  up,  with  this  inscription  within,  engraved  in 
Greek  letters,  and  apparently  a  matrimonial  allusion,  "Esunera 
Euneiske."  Some  links  of  an  iron  chain,  much  corroded,  were 
also  found  a  few  years  ago  near  the  same  spot ;  but  as  these 
bear  no  sufficient  marks  of  indication,  I  am  unable  to  deter- 
mine satisfactorily  whether  they  were  of  early  antiquity  or  of  a 
later  period. 

But  one  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  the  Romano- 
British  period  has  to  be  noticed.  In  the  year  1843,  some 
labourers  were  employed  to  fill  up  an  old  gravel-pit,  in  the 
township  of  Newton,  in  the  parish  of  Clifton-upon-Dunsmore, 
on  a  spot  situate  about  half  a  mile  north-w^est  of  Newton  Lodge, 
and  whilst  levelling  some  of  the  surrounding  soil  they  found 
the  remains  of  eight  or  ten  human  skeletons  inhumed  at  a  short 
distance  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil :  with  these  had  been 
deposited  some  ancient  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  beads,  orna- 
ments, and  other  articles.  Amongst  the  deposit  thus  found  was 
the  handle  of  a  Roman  simpulum,  or  it  may  have  been  a  mirror, 
of  bronze,  with  part  of  the  bowl  or  mirror  adhering  to  it;  the 
handle  was  nearly  six  inches  long,  an  inch  wdde,  and  at  the 
extremity  terminated  in  a  circular  disk  tw^o  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  raised  knob  in  the  centre,  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
diameter.  The  bowl  or  face  of  this  simpulum,  patera,  or  mirror, 
whichever  it  was,  appeared  to  have  been  five  inches  and  three- 
eighths  in  diameter,  but  of  this  a  small  portion  only  was 
remaining.     This  instrument  was  similar  to  one  found   with 
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Roman  remains  some  years  ago  at  Cirencester.  Amongst  this 
deposit  was  a  lilac-coloured  transparent  pebble,  one  inch  and 
a  quarter  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  hole  drilled 
through  it  so  as  to  serve  as  a  bead.  Another  article  thus  found 
consisted  of  a  convex-faced  black  opaque  stone,  like  touch,  of 
a  circular  or  segmental  shaped  globular  form,  set  in  a  circlet  of 
gold,  with  a  plate  of  gold  at  the  back,  and  a  loop  of  gold,  by 
which  it  might  be  hung  suspended  from  the  neck ;  this  was  an 
inch  and  an  eighth  in  diameter,  and  was  probably  a  bulla  or 
amulet,  and  the  convex  face  of  the  stone  projected  from  the 
back  plate  of  gold  from  three-eighths  to  half  of  an  inch.  Another 
article  consisted  of  a  garnet,  of  an  oval  shape,  rather  more  than 
half  an  inch  long,  and  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide,  set  in 
gold,  with  a  loop  for  suspension,  and  a  plate  of  gold  at  the 
back.  A  bead  formed  of  gold  wire,  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
long  and  of  the  barrel-shape,  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  widest  part,  and  two  beads  formed  of  silver 
wire,  and  of  a  similar  shape,  but  not  quite  so  large,  were  also 
found.  Beads  of  gold  and  silver  wire,  similar  to  these,  have 
been  discovered  in  barrows  in  Derbyshire.  Two  small  orna- 
ments of  gold,  each  with  a  loop  attached,  five-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  in  form  somewhat  like  a  small  sugar-loaf 
button,  and  three  small  earthenware  beads  about  the  size  of 
peas,  perfectly  plain,  were  also  found.  These  articles  appear, 
some  of  them  at  least,  to  be  of  Roman  workmanship,  but  as  the 
Romans  were  not  accustomed  to  deposit  articles  such  as  these 
with  the  dead,  1  consider  the  place  where  these  were  discovered 
to  have  been  the  burial-place  of  a  British  family  of  rank 
during  the  Roman  sway  in  this  country;  and  not  far  from  the 
spot,  at  Brownsover,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  British 
lowland  fortress  or  city.  I  am,  therefore,  induced  to  class 
these  remains  amongst  Romano-British  antiquities,  and,  as 
regards  the  precious  metals,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  discovery 
of  ancient  sepulchral  remains  which  has  been  made  in  this 
county.  These  articles  were  found  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Goodacre,  of  Lutterworth,  and  are,  I  believe,  still  in  that  gen- 
tleman's possession. 

I  have  now  to  notice  what  I  believe  to  be  early  Anglo-Saxon 
remains;  these  consist  of  sepulchral  relics  exhumed  about  two 
years  ago  at  Marton,  in  this  county,  in  cutting  through  an  arti- 
ficial hill  or  tumulus,  on  which  stood  a  windmill,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Rugby  and  Leamington  Railway.  I  was,  unfortu- 
nately, not  able  to  examine  this  excavation  during  the  time  the 
work  was  in  progress.  I  did  not,  in  fact,  hear  of  it  till  some 
months  afterwards.  I  can,  then,  only  speak  from  remains  in 
my  possession.  I  believe  there  w^ere  several  sepulchral  urns 
found,  though  I  do  not  know  the  number,  but  I  have  in  my 
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collection  two  of  equal  size  and  shape,  and  another  about  half 
the  size  is  deposited  in  the  Museum  at  Warwick.  These  urns 
are  quite  plain,  of  the  common  globular  form,  about  eight 
inches  in  height,  and  seven  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the 
greatest  circumference ;  they  have  not  been  turned  with  the 
lathe,  like  the  well-formed  Roman  pottery,  but  apparently 
fashioned  by  the  hand,  and  although  the  form  follows  the 
common  Roman  form,  the  workmanship  is  very  different,  as 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  them  with  a  small  Roman  urn  found 
at  a  Roman  burial-place  at  Cave's  Inn,  in  this  county  ;  neither 
have  they  been  burnt  in  the  same  kind  of  kiln,  if  in  a  kiln  at 
all,  as  the  Roman  smothering  kiln.  With  these  urns,  which 
contained  fragments  of  bones,  were  found  other  articles,  which 
clearly  indicated  they  were  not  Roman,  but  rather  of  a  subse- 
quent period  to  that  of  the  Roman  sway.  Of  these  articles  I 
have  the  corroded  remains  of  two  spear  heads  of  iron,  and  a 
fragment  of  iron,  which  I  imagine  to  be  a  portion  of  the  blade 
of  a  sword,  two  inches  and  a  quarter  wnde.  I  also  possess  a 
circular  fibula  of  bronze,  the  acus,  or  pin  of  which  is  gone,  the 
disk  of  which  is  ornamented  by  punching  in  no  uncommon 
manner.  I  have  also  the  acus,  or  pin,  as  I  imagine,  of  a  much 
larger  fibula ;  but  the  most  interesting  relic  discovered  here, 
and  w^hich,  as  I  have  been  informed,  lay  on  the  top  of  some 
bones  in  one  of  the  urns,  is  a  saucer-shaped  fibula,  of  a  kind 
exceedingly  rare,  and  of  which  description  about  eight  or  nine 
only  have,  I  believe,  hitherto  been  discovered  in  this  country, 
all  or  most  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  Midland  Counties. 
The  concave  surface  of  this  fibula  is  covered  with  an  ornamenta- 
tion of  a  type  I  have  not  hitherto  been  able^  to  meet  with  else- 
where. W^hen  worn,  and  used  probably  to  fasten  the  mantle 
on  the  shoulder,  or  the  robe  in  front  of  the  breast,  the  hollow 
part  was  exposed  to  view,  the  acus,  or  fastening  pin,  being 
affixed  to  the  back,  where  the  iron  sockets  remain,  though  the 
pin  is  gone.  I  may  remark  that  these  hollow  fibula3  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  worn  by  some  particular  tribe  of  the  Jutes 
or  Angles,  as  a  peculiar  fashion  adopted  by  that  tribe  ;  but  the 
subject  as  to  these  particular  fibulae  is  undergoing  further 
investigation. 

I  look  upon  these  sepulchral  urns  and  remains  found  at 
Marton  as  being  very  clearly  those  of  the  early  Saxon  invaders, 
or  settlers,  within  this  island,  and  before  the  general  conversion 
of  that  race  in  this  country  to  Christianity. 

In  conclusion  I  may  notice  four  circular  enamelled  ornaments 
deposited  in  the  Museum  at  Warwick,  and  w^hich  are  stated  to 
have  been  found  in  or  near  tlie  Fosse-way  at  Chesterton.  The 
style  of  convoluted  ornamentation  on  these  is  not  uncommon, 
and  is  to  be  met  with  in  early  illuminated  Anglo-Saxon  MSS. 
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from  the  close  of  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century,  as  in  the 
ancient  copy  of  the  Gospels,  called  St.  Chad's,  preserved  at 
Lichfield  Cathedral. 

It  was  'my  intention  to  have  made  some  observations  on 
various  medieval  antiquities,  which  have  also  been  discovered 
in  this  county,  but  what  I  have  said  must  for  the  present  suffice; 
and  I  shall  conclude  in  the  words  of  the  Philosopher — -Omnis 
siquidem  homo  naturaliter  scire  dedderat  et  homo  sine  Uteris  et 
preteritoriim  reminiscentid  in  bestialem  dilabitur  stoliditatem,  et  ejus 
vita  vivi  hominis  reputanda  est  sepultura,^'' 


On  S.  Sepulchre'' s  Church,  Northampton.  A  Paper  read  at  the 
Public  Annual  Meeting,  1851.  Qy  George  Ayliffe  Poole, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Welford. 

It  generally  argues  very  little  self-respect,  and  very  little  respect 
for  one's  audience  and  for  one's  subject,  to  excuse  the  hasty 
conception,  and  slovenly  execution  of  a  paper  by  want  of  leisure. 
But  when  I  tell  you  that  in  undertaking  an  account  of  S. 
Sepulchre's  Church  for  this  meeting,  I  have  yielded,  I  will  not 
say  unwillingly,  but  yet,  from  the  present  pressure  of  business, 
not  readily,  to  the  suggestions  of  others,  I  trust  the  plea  may 
be  admitted  in  palliation  of  whatever  faults  may  be  found  in 
it.  In  truth,  little  as  I  have  given,  I  have  given  all  the  time  I 
coidd  to  the  subject,  and  more  than  I  loould  have  given  to  any 
other,  or  to  this  under  other  circumstances. 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  that,  for  the  history  of  the  round 
churches  of  England,  (if  history  be  taken  in  its  proper  sense,  as 
including  causes  and  antecedents  as  well  as  facts  and  events,) 
we  must  travel  far  out  of  our  own  country.  We  must  bind  the 
cross  upon  our  shoulders,  and  take  staff  in  hand  and  follow  the 
pilgrim  or  the  warrior  on  the  way,  toilsome  or  perilous  to  him, 
but  to  us  full  of  unmingled  interest;  we  must  throw  ourselves 
upon  the  ground  with  him  in  his  ecstasy  of  thankfulness  and 
devotion  at  the  first  glimpse  of  Salem's  towers,  or  scale  with 
him  the  wall  bristling  with  Saracen  spears  and  gleaming  with 
Saracen  blades;  we  must  visit  with  him,  kneeling  on  our  knees, 
and  trembling  alike  with  awe  and  with  excitement,  place  after 
place,  sanctified  to  his  heart  and  ours  by  its  connexion  with  our 
Saviour's  history  ;  and,  most  of  all,  we  must  walk  with  him  round 
and  round  the  Sepulchre  in  which  our  Lord's  body  lay,  and 
from  which  it  arose,  victorious  over  death  and  the  grave.  We 
must  stop  upon  our  homeward  shore  to  pick  up  the  escallop, 
witness  of  an  accomplished  vow,  and  put  the  mystic  shell  into 
our  caps  as  we  return  with  him  to  his  beloved  home;  and  once 
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there,  we  must  feel  his  yearning  for  some  memorial  of  the  scenes 
he  has  witnessed ;  w^e  must  pore  with  him  over  the  rude  sketch 
in  which  he  attempts  to  re-produce  the  Church  of  the  Holy- 
Sepulchre,  where  he  worshipped  so  devoutly,  and  which  he 
compassed  with  reverent  steps  and  up-turned  eyes ;  we  must 
watch  the  sketch  growing  to  a  plan,  and  the  plan  slowly 
embodied  in  sterner  materials,  wood,  and  stone,  and  iron ;  we 
must  even  put  our  hand  to  the  mallet  and  to  the  chisel,  and 
follow  the  craftsmen  in  their  pious  work,  all  in  their  turns 
kindling  into  greater  zeal  as  they  learn  w^hat  this  pillar,  and 
that  round,  and  that  eastern  apse,  and  those  radiant  clerestory 
windows  represent.  All  this  we  must  do  before  we  can  enter 
into  the  soul  of  our  round  churches,  though  the  mere  history  of 
their  erection,  of  their  decay,  and  of  their  restoration,  may  be 
far  more  summarily  discussed. 

It  is,  I  confess,  my  ambition  to  carry  you  a  little  way  at  least 
in  the  more  arduous  path.  T  must,  therefore,  crave  your  pati- 
ence if  I  digress  from  the  round  church  in  this  town,  assuring 
you,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  shall  return  to  it  with  a  better  will. 

That  the  immediate  disciples  of  our  Lord  should  forget  the 
spots  hallowed  to  their  affections  by  his  presence  and  actions, 
would  be  impossible  ;  and  almost  equally  so,  that  they  should 
neglect  to  point  them  out  to  their  children,  and  their  children's 
children.  Among  these,  none  received  greater  regard  than  the 
tomb  in  which  our  Lord  was  buried,  and  from  which  he  rose  ; 
and  in  this  instance,  the  heathens,  in  their  determination  to  rob 
the  Christians  of  their  spiritual  title  in  the  sacred  spot,  unwit- 
tingly assisted  in  perpetuating  its  remembrance.  A  temple  of 
Venus  was  built  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  it  was  thence- 
forth a  matter  of  history  no  longer  subjected  to  the  less  tangible 
evidence  of  tradition,  that  on  that  spot  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour 
was  to  be  found. 

The  piety  of  Constantino,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  and  of 
his  mother  Helena,  hastened,  so  soon  as  it  was  in  their  power, 
to  cleanse  the  sacred  spot  from  this  pollution,  and  to  crown  the 
holy  Mount  with  a  better  temple,  open  to  tlie  devout  worship- 
pers of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Temple  of  Venus  was  destroyed ; 
the  ground  was  cleared;  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  found 
undestroyed,  beneath  many  feet  of  soil,  and  soon  a  beautiful 
church  was  erected  over  it.  This  church,  called  the  Church  of 
of  the  Resurrection,  was  circular,  enshrining  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
around  which  it  w^as  built.  But  the  munificence  of  Constantino 
did  not  cease  here.  The  death  of  our  Lord,  as  well  as  His 
7'esurrection,  was  to  be  commemorated ;  and  eastward  of  the 
round  church  already  mentioned,  but  connected  with  it  by  an 
open  court,  and  surrounded  by  a  corridor,  he  built  a  much 
larger  church,  called  the  Martyrium. 
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Thus,  the  whole  structure  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre consisted  of  a  round,  together  with  an  addition  at  the  east 
end ;  and  I  may  so  far  anticipate  my  description  of  our  English 
round  churches  as  to  say  that  in  these,  too,  are  found  the  same 
parts — a  round,  answering  to  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  ; 
a  chancel,  answering  to  the  attached  Church  of  the  Martyrdom. 
The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  after  having  been  visited 
by  pilgrims  for  three  centuries,  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  the 
sacking  of  Jerusalem  by  Chosroes  II.  The  emperor  Heraclius 
rescued  the  holy  city  from  the  Persians ;  and  though  it  fell  soon 
after  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabian  followers  of  Mahomet,  the 
resort  of  Christians  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  been  checked  by  the  Moslem  lords  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Khalif  Harun  el  Rashid  even  sent  to  Charlemagne  the  keys  of 
the  church,  in  token  of  the  free  admission  which  he  granted  to 
the  Christians,  "  to  that  sacred  and  salutary  place." 

But  the  rule  of  the  EgyjDtians  was  more  adverse  to  Christian 
pilgrims.  By  the  orders  of  Hakem,  who  commenced  his  reign 
996,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  utterly  destroyed, 
and  even  the  cave  itself  was  preserved  only  by  the  natural 
indestructibility  of  its  materials.  The  church  was  again  rebuilt 
by  the  patriarch  Nicephorus,  with  funds  from  the  imperial  trea- 
sury of  Constantino  Monomachus ;  but  the  Christians  still 
groaned  under  heavy  burdens,  which  were  rather  increased  than 
lightened  when  the  Holy  City  again  changed  masters,  and  fell 
under  the  despotic  rule  of  the  Turks.  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  until  the  voice  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  at  the  very  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  aroused  all  Europe  to  the  defence  of 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
City  from  the  hands  of  infidels. 

The  church  which  the  first  crusaders  found  was  not,  there- 
fore, the  same  which  Constantino  the  Great  had  erected,  though 
on  the  same  spot,  and  probably  very  much  on  the  same  plan: 
that  is,  there  was  a  circle  of  columns,  with  their  outer  wall,  sur- 
rounding the  sacred  cave;  and,  eastward  of  this,  the  larger 
Church  of  the  Martyrdom,  connected  with  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection  by  an  uncovered  court.  And  this  is  all  that  we 
require  by  way  of  comparison  with  the  English  churches  which 
we  are  about  to  describe;  nor  need  we  more  than  glance  at  the 
fact,  that  the  present  church,  re-edified  since  its  almost  total 
destruction  by  fire  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  still  pre- 
sents evidences,  in  its  architectural  features,  of  the  work  of  the 
Pilgrim  Christians  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  enlargement 
and  adornment  of  the  sacred  edifice. 

We  may  well  believe  that  the  Christians  who  returned  from 
their  devout  pilgrimage  would  gladly  erect  memorials  in  their 
own  country  of  the  glorious  and  spirit-stirring  sights  of  the 
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Holy  City;  and  this  natural  wish  was  expressed  in  the  erec- 
tion of  churches,  in  some  degree  at  least  similar  to  that  of  the 
Resurrection.  Of  these,  three  have  perished — Temple-Bruer, 
and  Aislaby,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  Old  Temple,  in  Holborn. 
Four  yet  remain — the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  Cam- 
bridge; the  church  of  the  same  name  and  dedication  at  North- 
ampton; the  Temple  Church  in  London,  and  the  Church  of 
Little  Maplested,  in  Essex;  to  which  may,  perhaps,  be  added 
the  Round  Chapel  in  Ludlow  Castle. 

The  first  of  these  in  order  of  time,  and  not  the  last  in  beauty, 
is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  Cambridge. 

The  ancient  and  round  portion  of  this  church  consists  of 
an  outer  circular  wall,  Avith  a  rich  Norman  door-way,  opening 
into  an  aisle,  which  embraces  a  central  round,  resting  on  eight 
circular  piers,  and  finishing  above  wdth  a  clerestory,  surrounded 
by  an  arcade,  pierced  with  eight  lights,  and  finished  with  a 
conical  roof.  The  piers  are  low  and  massive,  with  capitals 
of  varied  designs.  The  arches  are  all  circular,  and  some  of 
them  adorned  with  the  zigzag  moulding  so  characteristic  of  the 
Norman  style.  To  this  part  of  the  church  is  added  a  chancel, 
and  two  aisles,  of  Perpendicular  character. 

The  character  of  the  round  takes  us  back  to  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century,  or  rather,  to  the  last  few  years  of 
the  eleventh;  and  it  appears  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  that  it  was  consecrated  in  llOL  For  the  rest  we  know 
nothing,  except  what  its  form  and  its  dedication  tell  us.  It  was 
certainly  erected  by  some  one  interested  in,  or  connected  with, 
the  Crusades,  and  most  probably,  that  prayers  might  be  offered 
in  it  for  the  success  of  those  religious  expeditions.  But  it 
cannot  owe  its  erection  to  the  Templars,  who  did  not  exist 
till  1118,  and  who  did  not  obtain  possessions  in  England 
until  1134. 

The  next  in  date  is  S.  Sepulchre's,  in  this  town,  but  omit- 
ting this  for  the  present,  we  proceed  to  the  Temple  Church,  in 
London,  which,  as  well  as  the  Church  of  Little  Maplested,  is 
closely  associated  with  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  being  first 
founded  by  those  orders  of  religious  chivalry,  the  Templars  and 
the  Hospitallers,  who  were  bound  by  the  most  solemn  vows  to 
the  defence  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem. 

The  Templars  had  already  a  church  in  Old-bourne,  now 
Holborn,  before  the  erection  of  the  present  church  was  com- 
menced; and  the  latter,  when  finished,  w^as  called  the  "New 
Temple,"  with  reference  to  the  more  ancient  foundation.  The 
older  edifice,  like  this,  was  round,  and  though  not,  in  all  proba- 
bility, so  sumptuous,  had  yet  been  built  at  great  cost;  for  it 
was  of  Caen  stone,  as  appeared  when  some  of  its  remains  were 
discovered   at  the  beginning  of  last  century.      The   present 
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church  consists  of  a  ch'cular  portion,  and,  eastward  of  this  of  a 
chancel,  with  its  two  aisles,  answering  in  their  relative  position 
to  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  and  to  the  Martyrium,  as 
built  by  Constantine.  The  round,  then  called  the  New  Temple, 
was  consecrated  in  1185  by  Heraclius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
on  his  arrival  in  England  to  obtain  succour  from  Henry  II. 
against  the  Saladin — an  event  still  commemorated  by  an  in- 
scription over  the  door  leading  to  the  cloisters.  The  oblong 
portion  of  this  church  was  consecrated  on  Ascension  Day, 
1240. 

The  Church  of  Little  Maplested  is  dedicated  to  S.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  Hospitallers,  to  whom  it 
owes  its  erection.  In  1186,  the  whole  parish  was  given  to  this 
chivalrous  order,  by  Juliana,  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert 
Dornelli,  and  wife  of  William  Fitz-Andelin,  steward  to  Henry  II. 
Here,  therefore,  a  Commandery  w^as  erected.  The  church,  still 
remaining,  carries  us  back  to  the  times  at  which  the  knights 
flourished  in  wealth,  reputation,  and  true  greatness. 

In  size,  this  church  is  inferior  to  either  of  the  other  three; 
but  it  is  even  more  remarkable  in  some  respects,  for  the  whole, 
with  the  exception  of  the  porch,  is  of  the  original  design  and 
execution;  and  the  chancel,  with  its  semicircular  apse,  still  more 
closely  resembles  the  church  of  the  Martyrium,  so  often  before 
alluded  to,  than  the  same  relative  portions  of  the  churches 
before  mentioned. 

And  now,  returning  to  S.  Sepulchre's,  Northampton,  I  shall 
reverse  my  former  plan,  and  give  the  first  place  to  its  history. 

The  first  Earl  of  Northampton  was  Waltheof,  son  of  Siward, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  a  noble  and  valiant  Dane.  Waltheof 
was  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  Conqueror's  opponents, 
but  William,  in  respect  for  the  doughty  champion  of  a  fallen 
race,  confirmed  him  in  his  former  honours,  and  added  to  them 
the  earldoms  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon.  He  gave  him, 
too,  (let  us  hope  it  was  not  wittingly,)  a  treacherous  and  cruel 
companion  in  his  greatness.  He  gave  him  Judith,  his  niece,  to 
wife,  w^ho  afterwards  procured  Waltheof's  execution  by  base, 
and  probably  false,  accusation.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  in 
William's  court  one  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  a  noble  Norman,  but 
lame  in  one  leg,  a  defect  which  turned  out  greatly  to  his 
happiness ;  for  when  William  w^ould  have  given  his  niece 
Judith,  the  treacherous  widow  of  the  noble  Waltheof,  with 
all  her  possessions,  to  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  the  lady  refused 
to  accept  him  on  account  of  his  lameness.  Simon,  happy 
to  be  thus  rejected,  married  her  daughter  instead,  and  so 
succeeded  to  the  greater  part  of  Waltheof  s  estate  and  to  his 
titles.  Soon  after  this,  Simon  de  St.  Liz  built  the  castle  of 
Northampton,  and  about  the  year  1084,  he  largely  endowed  the 
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convent  of  S.  Andrew,  making  it,  however,  unhappily,  an  alien 
priory,  subject  to  the  Cluniac  Abbey  of  S.  Mary  de  Caritate,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Loire.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  his  zeal  for 
the  faith  advanced  also,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  took 
the  cross,  and  went  to  the  Holy  City.  He  was  fortunate  enough 
to  return,  and  zealous  enough  to  repeat  his  journey;  but  being 
seized  wdth  illness  on  his  homeward  way,  he  died  about  the  year 
1115,  at  the  aforesaid  Abbey  of  S.  Mary  de  Caritate,  and  was 
there  buried.  Now,  to  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  noble  by  birth  and 
title,  great  in  power  and  wealth,  the  crusader  and  the  devotee, 
the  builder  of  castles,  the  founder  and  benefactor  of  churches, 
we  may,  I  think,  with  great  probability,  attribute  the  first  erec- 
tion of  S.  Sepulchre's ;  and  to  this  presumption  agrees  the 
fact  that  it  belonged  to  the  Convent  of  S.  Andrew's,  which  was, 
as  w^e  have  said,  largely  endowed  by  him.  At  all  events,  the 
character  of  the  Norman  portion  of  the  fabric  well  enough  agrees 
with  his  time ;  and  we  may  search  in  vain  for  another  person 
who  had  more  of  the  powder  and  of  the  will  to  erect  such  a 
church,  and  w^ith  the  circumstances  of  whose  life  its  foundation 
would  better  agree. 

The  plan  of  S.  Sepulchre's,*  Northampton,  consists,  at 
present,  of  a  round,  with  its  aisle ;  chancel,  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  and  west  tow'er  and  spire.  To  speak  generally, 
the  round  is  Norman,  the  north  chancel  aisle  partly  Transition, 
or  Semi-Norman,  and  partly  Decorated;  the  south  chancel  aisle 
comparatively  recent,  the  chancel  arch  and  east  window,  toge- 
ther with  the  tower  and  spire.  Perpendicular.  But  the  questions 
before  us  are — What  was  the  original  form  of  the  church?  and  by 
what  stages  did  it  arrive  at  its  present  amorphous  condition  ? 

The  round,  as  first  in  date  and  importance,  demands  our  first 
attention.  At  present  it  consists  of  an  outer  wall,  with  the  fol- 
lowing Norman  features  existing  or  clearly  indicated: — A  string 
running  all  round  beneath  a  series  of  small  low  windows ;  over 
these  another  string,  and  then  again  a  series  of  similar  windows, 
and  a  third  string,  on  which  is  the  parapet ;  at  regular  intervals 

*  While  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press,  the  fabric  of  S.  Sepulchre's  is 
undergoing  a  thorough  inspection  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  what  has  already  been  brought  to 
light  would  much  modify  the  following  description ;  still  I  think  it  better  to  leave  it 
as  it  is,  than  to  take  advantage  of  after  discoveries  to  give  it  a  degree  of  intuitive  truth 
to  which  it  has  no  claim.  I  will  only  say  on  its  behalf,  that  nothing,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  been  brought  to  light,  which  could  have  been  discovered,  or  even  probably  inferred, 
without  the  destruction  of  part  of  the  walls,  except  the  existence  of  a  triforium,  which 
had  suggested  itself  to  me  already,  though  not  till  after  the  present  paper  had  been 
read.  Besides  the  triforium,  traces  of  vaulting  have  been  discovered,  yet  with  difficul- 
ties connected  with  the  supposed  arrangement  of  the  groining  ribs,  which  make  the 
discovery  rather  puzzling  than  satisfactory.  There  was  also  manifestly  a  second  north 
aisle.  What  may  appear  in  addition  it  is  not  for  me  to  say;  but  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Scott  already  proved  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  S.  Peter's  that  the 
choir  had  been  shortened  one  bay,  that  the  tower  had  been  removed,  brought  half  a 
bay  into  the  church,  we  shall  not  be  startled  at  great  and  important  changes — if  such 
should  present  themselves — in  S.  Sepulchre's. 
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are  shallow  but  broad  buttresses,  round  which  the  two  lower 
strings  are  carried,  and  which  die  in  the  wall  under  the  third 
string.     Nothing  above  or  besides  this  in  the  round  is  original. 

As  we  are  at  present  examining  the  exterior  only,  we  must 
next  proceed  to  the  tower  and  chancel,  which  are  manifestly  of 
a  different  and  later  character;  but  there  is  this  great  difference 
between  the  relation  of  these  portions  to  the  original  fabric, 
that  the  tower  has  almost  certainly  displaced  a  porch,  and  that 
there  was  no  tower  originally ;  whereas  the  chancel  and  its 
aisles  do  but  represent  a  chancel  of  an  earlier  date.  How  far 
the  evidences  of  these  changes  extend  we  proceed  to  examine. 

First,  then,  there  was  in  the  original  church  a  west  porch,  for 
this  obvious  reason,  that  the  north  door  is  a  mere  insertion,  and 
an  insertion,  too,  where  an  original  door  could  not  have  existed, 
for  a  Avindow  is  destroyed  to  insert  it.  In  its  present  form  the 
south  door  is  also  an  insertion,  but  in  the  interior  will  be  found 
the  commencement  of  a  hood-mould  which  ran  over  a  Norman 
door,  so  that  in  its  place  at  least  the  south  door  is  original;  but 
an  ancient  church  with  one  door  only  is  hardly  to  be  found. 
I  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  was  a  west  as  well  as  a  south 
door,  and  that  at  least  to  one  of  these  doors  there  was  a  porch. 
Now,  in  all  the  round  churches,  the  west  door  is  the  principal 
one,  and  so  I  believe  it  was  here,  and  that  it  was  furnished  with 
some  considerable  decorations  appears  at  least  probable  from 
an  attached  Norman  shaft  in  the  west  end,  a  little  bearing  to 
the  north  in  the  interior,  which  probably  formed  some  part  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  western  entrance.* 

The  remaining  evidences  of  a  Norman  chancel  are  still 
clearer,  and  that  one  did  exist  would  be,  of  course,  certain, 
though  there  was  no  trace  of  it  left.  Over  the  pier  arches 
of  the  present  north  chancel  aisle  there  is  a  Norman  corbel 
table,  once  external,  and  much  resembling  that  in  the  clere- 
story of  S.  Peter's.  This  does  not  indicate,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, whether  the  chancel  had  aisles  or  not,  but,  from  the 
height  of  the  corbel  table  not  being  sufficient  to  allow  a  clere- 
story over  an  aisle  roof,  and  also  from  the  entire  absence  of 
any  indications  at  the  junction  with  the  round,  that  the  present 
aisles  occupy  the  place  of  former  ones,  I  conclude  that  there 
were  no  aisles.  The  very  dissimilar  method  of  attaching  the 
two  aisles  to  the  round  would  also  indicate  that  aisles  were  no 
part  of  the  original  plan,  for  had  they  been,  there  would  have 
been  some  provision  for  their  connexion  with  the  round,  which 
would  have  preserved  uniformity,  in  this  respect  at  least,  even 
in  future  plans  :  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  analogy  of  the  other  round 

*  As  I  need  not  again  advert  to  it,  I  may  say  that  tlie  grotesque  carving  set  upon 
tbis  shaft  is  quite  out  of  place,  and  was  probahly  the  tympanum  of  an  ancient  door, 
not,  however,  the  west  door,  for  it  is  too  small  for  this. 
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churches  confirms  this  presumption,  for  Little  Maplested  has 
a  chancel  without  aisles,  while  S.  Sepulchre's,  Cambridge,  and 
the  Temple,  have  chancels  later  than  their  rounds,  and  so  do 
not  help  us.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  form  of  the  original 
east  end,  but  it  will  be  granted  that  it  is  at  least  probable  that, 
like  Little  Maplested,  it  was  apsidal. 

We  will,  therefore,  venture  to  describe  the  exterior  of  the 
Norman  church  as  follows ;  granting,  of  course,  that  our  de- 
scription is  in  some  particulars  conjectural : — 

A  round,  with  aisles  and  clerestory  ;  aisles,  with  two  series  of 
low,  narrow  lights,  and  supported  by  wide,  shallow  buttresses  ; 
clerestory  also  round,  and  lighted  by  four  or  eight  windows,  not 
improbably  set  in  an  arcade,  as  at  S.  Peter's,  and  surmounted 
by  a  corbel-table  and  parapet,  the  roof  being  conical  and  of 
high  pitch  ;  west  porch,  or  rather  deep  doorway  of  many  orders, 
with  a  gabled  top ;  south  door,  without  a  porch ;  chancel, 
without  aisles,  terminating  in  an  apse  at  the  east  end. 

We  will  now  enter  by  the  west  door,  and  seek  for  indications 
of  the  internal  arrangements. 

Here  we  are  at  once  in  the  round,  consisting  of  eight  cylin- 
drical pillars  of  considerable  height,  with  heavy  capitals,  varying 
in  form,  the  four  westernmost  being  round,  the  two  easternmost 
having  a  square  abacus,  and  the  other  two  also  rectangular,  but 
more  complicated  in  plan— all  extremely  plain,  and  without 
anything  inconsistent  with  the  very  earliest  Norman  date. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  singular  want  of  uniformity  in  these 
capitals,  even  those  which  are  obviously  intended  to  be  alike  by 
no  means  agreeing  in  details.  As  for  the  present  octagon  of 
pointed  arches  resting  on  the  piers,  it  is  obviously  a  recent 
substitute  for  an  original  clerestory.  It  is  of  no  date  at  all, 
neither  within  nor  without  exhibiting  a  single  characteristic 
feature,  except  so  far  as  this  very  absence  of  features  is  charac- 
teristic of  very  late  Debased  work.  It  will  not  be  too  hazardous 
to  replace  these  with  round  arches  supporting  a  clerestory,  or, 
perhaps,  it  fnay  rather  be  called,  with  reference  to  its  interior 
effect,  a  lantern.  The  aisle  roofs  were  not,  I  imagine,  groined, 
for,  had  there  been  vaulting,  the  pillars  would  most  likely  have 
had  attached  vaulting  shafts,  and  some  traces  of  the  spring  of 
the  groining  ribs  would  remain  in  the  aisle  walls. 

The  interior  of  the  chancel  follows  sufficiently  from  what  has 
been  said  of  the  exterior,  except  that  there  was  probably  a 
richly-moulded  chancel  arch. 

All  that  has  been  hitherto  said  refers  to  the  original,  or  Early 
Norman,  church. 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  changes  which  the  fabric  has 
undergone.  And  here  we  observe  that,  in  almost  every  instance, 
S.  Sepulchre's  has  been  most  unhappy  in  its  treatment,  even 
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the  earliest  alteration  being  singularly  ill  considered.  It  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  the  addition  of  a  north  aisle  to  the  chancel; 
and  this  \s-e  will  first  examine. 

Standing  in  the  chancel,  we  are  struck  with  the  difference 
between  the  two  series  of  piers  and  arches — that  to  the  north 
is  of  two  pointed  arches  of  two  plain  chamfered  orders,  resting 
on  a  pillar,  and  two  responds;  the  pillar  of  a  section  which, 
with  a  little  more  grace  of  execution,  would  be  very  rich,  a  circle 
with  four  attached  clusters  of  three  bowtells  each,  and  a 
moulded  capital;  the  responds  rectangular,  of  two  orders  in 
plan,  and  with  semi-Xorraan  foliated  capitals.  These  arches 
are  surmounted  by  a  hood  of  a  very  early  section — viz.,  a  half- 
round,  a  little  pointed;  and  this  runs  up  almost  into  the  old 
Norman  corbel-table.  The  arches,  therefore,  were  cut  out  of 
the  walls,  and  underbuilt  as  they  now  appear.  The  hood 
before  mentioned,  over  the  arches,  occurs  again  in  other  parts 
of  the  church,  and  helps  to  decide  the  extent  of  the  alterations 
of  the  same  date  with  this  aisle;  it  will  be  found  at  the  junction 
of  the  north  aisle  with  the  round,  showing  that  the  aisle  then 
added  had  the  «ame  width  that  it  now  has,  though  we  shall 
presently  find  that  it  submitted  to  great  changes  afterwards. 
The  same  string  occurs  also  over  the  door,  which  has  so  unhap- 
pily cut  into  a  window  at  the  north  side.  That  a  north  door 
to  the  round  should  be  added,  together  with  a  north  aisle  to  the 
chancel,  is  natural  enough ;  but  by  what  perversity  of  design 
it  should  have  been  so  placed,  it  passes  my  power  to  divine. 
These  changes  were  made,  I  presume,  about  1180  or  1190. 
The  east  window  of  the  aisle  in  question  is,  in  some  respects, 
a  little  late  for  this  date;  but,  in  other  respects,  as  especially 
in  the  jamb  shaft  in  the  interior,  it  quite  accords  with  it.  This 
window  is  a  very  plain  lancet  triplet,  with  the  centre  light 
higher  than  the  others. 

At  the  same  time,  with  the  erection  of  this  aisle,  the  chancel 
arch  was  also  rebuilt,  for,  though  the  present  arch  is  Perpen- 
dicular, the  bases  of  the  jambs  rest  on  semi-Xorman  bases, 
older  than  themselves,  but  more  recent  than  the  round;  pro- 
bably, too,  the  whole  chancel  was  remodelled. 

The  next  change  was,  in  all  probability,  the  addition  of  a 
south  aisle  to  the  chancel.  The  present  south  aisle  is  of 
recent  construction,  but  a  string  carried  round  it,  and  also  the 
mouldings  of  the  arches,  prove  that  old  materials  are  used  in 
it,  and  these  materials  are  Decorated— about  13-20,  perhaps — 
and,  as  it  would  be  extremely  natural  that  the  building  of  a 
south  aisle  should  be  followed  by  such  changes  as  would  make 
the  north  aisle  in  some  degree  uniform  with  it,  I  presume  that, 
shortly  after,  the  north  aisle  was  nearly  rebuilt,  and  the  pre- 
sent buttresses  and  windows  added.     Thus  far  the  changes  at 
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this  date  were,  perhaps,  judicious  enough,  but  I  fear  that  then 
the  windows  or  some  of  them,  which  have  so  dreadfully  dislo- 
cated the  masonry,  and  destroyed  the  character  of  the  round, 
were  cut  out,  with  a  disregard  even  of  buttresses,  not  inferior 
in  rashness  to  the  insertion  of  a  door  with  the  point  of  the 
arch  running  up  into  the  side  of  the  window,  which  had  already 
taken  place.  Thus  treated,  had  not  the  west  porch  and  the 
east  chancel  kept  it  up,  I  suspect  the  whole  church  would 
have  fallen  :  as  it  was,  the  walls  began  to  cry  aloud  for  sup- 
port, and  soon  after  the  two  great  buttresses  at  the  north-west 
were  built. 

We  have  now  a  Norman  round,  much  patched  it  is  true, 
with  chancel  and  aisles  partly  semi-Norman  and  partly  Deco- 
rated. If,  which  is  not  improbable,  the  lantern  perished  soon 
after  the  strange  tampering  with  the  outer  walls,  the  church 
would  demand  a  steeple,  and  this  was,  in  fact,  built  about  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century.  I  do  not  in  this  paper 
concern  myself  with  details,  except  as  they  indicate  date  ;  but 
I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  the  exquisite  arrange- 
ment of  the  tower  and  spire.  The  buttresses  are  admirably 
adapted  to  carry  up  the  eye  to  the  spire.  The  junction  of  the 
tower  and  spire  is  of  a  kind  not  easily  described,  and  far  from 
common,  but  which  maintains  the  same  unity  of  effect  more 
perfectly  than  the  ordinary  method  with  angular  squinches. 
The  door  is  of  several  recessed  orders;  the  mouldings,  both  of 
this  and  of  the  belfry  windows,  are  so  little  removed  from  the 
Decorated  that  the  date  may  be  said  to  be  pretty  nearly  defined 
by  them. 

Would  that  our  notice  of  past  changes  might  cease  here; 
but,  alas,  the  chancel  was  again  tampered  with,  a  new  chancel 
arch  and  east  window  were  inserted,  the  window  not  bad  in 
design  for  the  style.  The  chancel  was  also  newly  roofed,  the 
corbels  being,  I  think,  of  this  date;  they  represent  grotesque 
musicians — an  organist,  a  bag-piper,  a  fiddler,  a  man  playing 
on  a  Jew's  harp,  one  on  a  double  drum,  and  one  on  a  keyed 
instrument,  which  can  be  nothing  but  a  precursive  shadow  of 
the  street  accordion  of  the  present  day.  It  is,  indeed,  more 
like  an  accordion  than  the  fiddle  is  like  a  fiddle,  or  the  bagpipe 
a  bagpipe,  though  both  these  are  veritable  ancient  instruments. 
The  much-enduring  round,  too,  had  a  wide  arched  recess 
made  at  its  south  side,  perhaps,  for  a  tomb,  and  a  porch  of 
excessive  meagreness  was  added;  and  last  of  all,  but  when  I 
presume  not  to  say,  the  present  octagon  was  run  up,  and  the 
south  aisle  of  the  chancel  rebuilt. 

Of  the  future  prospects  of  this  church  I  do  not  know  how  far 
it  is  my  province  to  speak,  but  at  least  it  will  be  understood 
that  what  I  say  will  not  commit  the  Society. 
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Shortly  after  the  restoration  of  S.  Peter's  Church  was  com- 
mitted to  this  society,  the  vicar  of  S.  Sepulchre's  made  several 
suggestions. in  writing,  involving,  I  presume,  so  far  as  his  autho- 
rity went,  a  proposal  that  this  church  also  should  be  placed  in 
our  hands,  and  entering  very  fully  and  very  judiciously  into  the 
way  by  which,  on  its  restoration,  it  might  be  made  more  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  Divine  worship,  without  destroying  its 
architectural  peculiarities.  It  was  proposed,  I  think,  to  extend 
the  chancel  and  its  aisles  two  or  three  bays  farther  east,  con- 
verting them  into  a  nave  and  aisles,  and  to  add  a  chancel,  the 
present  round  being  reserved  foran  ante-chapel  and  baptistry,  to 
which  I  need  not  say  it  is  as  admirably  adapted,  in  every  respect, 
as  it  is  ill  adapted  to  other  congregational  purposes.  All  this 
would  involve  many  questions  of  the  extent  and  of  the  style  of 
the  necessary  restorations  and  additions.  Of  course  by  a  society 
like  ours,  which  is  rather  conversant  with  the  architectural  and 
archaeological  character  of  a  church  than  with  its  congTegational 
use,  (though  admitting  all  the  while  the  infinitely  greater 
importance  of  the  latter,)  the  round  is  the  portion  most  to  be 
considered,  and  this,  I  confess,  it  seems  to  me  useless  to  repair. 
I  think  it  must  be  rebuilt,  the  pillars  in  the  interior  alone 
remaining.  Rebuilt,  however,  exactly,  and,  where  possible,  stone 
by  stone  on  the  original  plan,  utterly  discarding  the  barbarism.s 
as  well  of  the  12th  and  14th  centuries  as  of  the  16th  and  17th. 

The  chancel  is,  at  present,  a  great  jumble  of  styles.  That  it 
should  not,  if  it  be  converted  as  is  proposed  into  a  nave  of 
larger  dimensions,  be  restored  and  added  to  in  the  Norman 
style,  I  conceive  on  two  grounds.  First, .  that  as  a  Norman 
chancel,  it  seems  to  have  had  no  aisles;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
has  been  at  one  time  a  tolerably  uniform  specimen  of  another 
style,  and  this  style  was  rather  early  Decorated,  if  the  historical 
sketch  I  have  just  given  be  correct. 

To  this  style,  then,  I  would  bring  it  back,  by  rebuilding  the 
three  arches  into  the  chancel  and  its  aisles,  by  rebuilding  the 
south  aisle  in  that  style,  retaining  the  arches  and  piers  at  the 
north,  but  continuing  them  eastward  as  far  as  necessary,  in  the 
proposed  early  Decorated  style  of  the  present  restoration,  and 
thoroughly  restoring,  as  they  now  are,  in  all  matters  of  design, 
the  north  walls,  windows,  and  buttresses  of  the  north  aisle. 
The  east  triplet,  if  it  can  be  removed  as  it  is,  I  w^ould  retain  as 
the  east  window  of  this  aisle;  it  would  harmonize  with  the  semi- 
Norman  pillars  and  arches  which  would  be  left.  The  chancel, 
that  is,  the  new  chancel,  I  would  wish  to  see  either  of  the  early 
Decorated  of  the  new  nave,  or  as  much  as  might  be  in  the  style 
of  the  tower  ;  perhaps  the  latter  would  be  best,  for  it  does  not 
affect  in  any  degree  to  be  restoration,  but  an  addition  ab  initio. 

I  must  add,  that  its  restoration  is  now  needed  to  complete 
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the  parallel  of  the  history  of  this,  with  that  of  the  other  three 
round  churches.  S.  Sepulchre's,  Cambridge,  and  the  Temple, 
have  been  restored  at  a  vast  expense,  and  in  a  way  and  spirit 
which  should  stimulate  us  to  do  the  like.  Little  Maplested  is 
in  course  of  restoration,  though  of  this  I  have  less  certain 
information. 

The  question  of  ways  and  means  I  shall  touch  with  almost 
mesmeric  gentleness,  well  assured  that  we  have  one  member  of 
our  society  who  will  grapple  with  it  by-and-bye  with  athletic 
force  and  precision :  yet  I  may  just  observe  that  while  it  would 
be  wrong  to  deny  that  the  cost  of  all  this  must  be  considerable, 
yet  that  the  scale,  both  of  size  and  splendour  of  whatever 
remains,  is  such  as  to  limit  the  cost,  both  of  restoration  and  of 
addition,  within  reasonable  bounds.  The  spire,  by  an  accident, 
which  I  can  hardly  call  unhappy,  has  already  required  and 
received  repair;  a  plea,  some  will  say,  on  the  part  of  the  parish, 
to  be  spared  further  outlay ; — a  warrant,  I  will  rather  believe, 
that,  whatever  can  be  justly  expected  of  the  parish  will  be 
forthcoming.  What  can  be  demanded^  however,  wdll  be  but 
little ;  it  will  only  be  to  cover  necessary  repairs.  What  will  be 
voluntarily  offered  will  certainly  be  much  more,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  church  will  be  both  greatly  enlarged  and 
greatly  improved  for  congregational  purposes.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  several  societies  for  building  and  repairing  of 
churches  will  supply  their  quota.  Still  a  great  part  of  the  sum 
must  be  given  by  those  who  are  interested  in  such  works  though 
they  derive  no  direct  benefit  from  them,  and  though  no  necessity 
is  laid  upon  them. 

One  motive  for  exertion,  and  one  assurance  that  it  will  not 
be  in  vain,  I  wish  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  urge.  Almost  for 
the  first  time  we  are  meeting  as  an  architectural  society  with- 
out the  presidency  of  Lord  Northampton.  Wherefore  this  is 
you  need  not  be  told.  Nor  need  you  be  told  that  it  is  not  here 
only,  and  in  his  own  county,  but  throughout  the  kingdom,  that 
he  is  missed  on  like  occasions.  It  has,  on  this  account,  seemed 
more  than  probable  that  other  societies  would  join  us  in  some 
work  which  might  be  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  it  has  almost 
forcibly  suggested  itself  that  the  restoration  of  S.  Sepulchre's 
Church  would  most  happily  embody  all  that  could  be  desired 
in  such  a  memorial. 

There  are  many  present  who  can  speak,  and  have  a  right  to 
speak,  more  at  large  upon  Lord  Northampton's  personal  merits, 
and  of  their  regret  for  his  loss.  My  tribute,  though  less  direct, 
is,  I  hope,  something  to  tl^e  purpose,  in  following  up  the  sug- 
gestion to  restore  S.  Sepulchre's  in  his  name,  with  such  reasons 
as  w^ill  show  how  just  that  suggestion  is.  I  have  told  you  that 
the  first  Norman  Earl  of  Northampton  is  reasonably  presumed 
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to  have  founded  the  Church  of  S.  Sepulchre ;  it  will  not  be  the 
less  fitting  to  restore  it  in  the  name  and  to  the  memory  of  one 
on  -whom  the  same  title  descended ; — the  heart  and  the  hand  of 
the  one  were  set  to  the  foundation  ;  the  aspirations  of  the  other 
were  towards  the  restoration,  and  his  hand  would  have  been 
with  it  too.  Is  there  any  other  work  in  which  we  might  more 
gracefully  unite  to  express  our  regret  at  his  loss  ?  Any  better 
in  itself?  Any  which  combines  more  happy  accidents  of  his- 
tory, and  of  time,  and  of  name,  and  of  place,  and  of  taste,  and  of 
feeling,  of  moral  and  religious  aptitude,  of  personal  relations 
and  sympathies?  I  should  hope,  then,  that  while  the  exertions 
of  the  county  in  general  combine  to  restore  and  enlarge  the 
whole  church,  the  round  may  be  reinstated  in  its  pristine 
beauty,  at  least,  by  the  united  efforts  of  our  own  with  other 
kindred  societies,  in  the  name  and  to  the  memory  of  our  much- 
lamented  president,  the  late  Marquis  of  Northampton. 
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Yorkshire  Ecclesiology^  or  Notes  of  an  Excursion  from  Leeds  into 
Wensley  Dale,  by  J.  W.  Hugall,  P.  J.  Fletcher,  Esqrs., 
and  the  Rev.  G.  Ayliffe  Poole.  A  Paper  read  at  the 
Joint  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  Architec- 
tural Societies,  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Ripon,  June  17th, 
1851.     By  J.  W.  Hugall,  Esq.,  Honorary  Member. 

The  Excursion,  of  which  the  present  paper  professes  to  give 
an  account,  was  undertaken  more  than  seven  years  ago  by 
myself  in  company  with  two  friends.     In  the  course  of  seven 
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years,  many  things  here  described  must  have  changed,  and  let 
us  hope  they  have  for  the  better;  but  I  believe  that,  on  the 
whole,  these  notes  will  be  found  to  present  a  tolerably  accurate 
account  of  the  state  of  the  churches  visited. 

Leaving  Leeds,  on  the  16th  April,  1844,  we  passed  through 
Bramhope  and  Pool  to  Leathley. 

At  Bramhope  is  a  wretched  little  chapel,  with  shabby  bell- 
turret,  and  in  the  most  debased  style  of  post  Reformation 
Gothic.  The  interior  is  in  a  lamentable  and  indecent  state  of 
dilapidation :  but  except  this  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  be  noted, 
unless  it  be  perhaps  a  modern  stone  altar,  on  the  face  of  which 
is  a  coat  of  arms.  Perhaps  the  only  instance  in  the  kingdom 
of  an  heraldic  device  in  such  a  position.  There  are  no  altar 
rails. 

At  Pool  is  a  new  chapel,  with  a  spire.  It  affects  the  Early 
English  style. 

Crossing  the  wharf  at  Pool,  two  miles  bring  us  to  liCathley, 
the  church  of  which  deserves  more  minute  notice.  It  consists 
of  tower,  nave,  and  chancel,  with  north  and  south  aisles 
extending  into  the  chancel,  and  a  south  porch.  The  tower  is 
very  remarkable,  being  massive  and  high  in  proportion  to  its 
area;  it  is  built  of  rubble,  with  wrought  quoins,  and  is  alto- 
gether of  very  Early  Norman  character.  The  piers  are  octagonal, 
of  very  much  later  date — viz.,  after  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
capitals  being  decorated  with  the  sacred  monogram,  and  with 
roses,  crescents,  and  like  devices.  The  middle  pier  of  the 
north  aisle,  looking  at  it  from  the  west,  has  a  tau  cross,  and  a 
rose,  as  well  as  the  I.  H.  C.  The  east  window  was  of  three 
lights  (Perpendicular),  but  the  muUions  have  been  removed  to 
make  way  for  the  coat  of  Wilch  and  Brandling,  and  Wilch 
and  Aldeburgh,  not  in  real  coloured  glass,  but  done  on  with 
paint.  In  the  north  chancel  aisle  is  a  pew  with  a  raised  floor, 
and  a  fire-place.  The  font  is  a  modern  pedestal,  with  a 
wretched  canopy.  The  Norman  tower  arch  is  closed;  but 
there  is  a  very  curious  door  opening  through  it;  the  stanchions 
and  hinges  are  of  wrought  iron,  and  very  elaborately  foliated 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  door.  The  door  is  6  feet  4  inches 
high,  and  3  feet  4  inches  wide.  There  is  an  old  monumental 
stone,  with  a  foliated  cross,  worked  into  the  pavement  of  the 
porch. 

Beyond  Leathley  is  Stainburn,  a  pretty  little  country  church, 
of  a  style  of  the  least  possible  pretensions ;  and  of  the  same 
date,  both  in  its  original  structure  and  in  some  of  its  late 
additions  and  destructions,  with  Leathley.  The  original  struc- 
ture being  Norman,  the  chancel  Perpendicular,  and  the  ceiling, 
which  hides  a  good  and  substantial  (though  perfectly  plain) 
high-pitched  wood  roof,  being  of  course  referrible  to  the  same 
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era  with  the  pew  and  fireplace  at  Leathley.  The  roof,  how- 
ever, though  higher  than  most  modern  roofs,  has  still  been 
once  lowered  from  its  original  pitch,  which  followed  the  line  of 
the  bell-gable.  As  in  so  many  churches  of  the  like  kind,  the 
exterior  of  this  little  church  owes  all  its  character  to  the  bell- 
gable,  which,  in  this  instance,  rises  on  the  east  wall  of  the  nave, 
between  the  nave  and  the  chancel.  It  has  openings  for  two 
bells,  but  one  only  is  occupied.  The  east  surface  of  the  wall 
has  traces  of  the  old  chancel  roof,  and  a  mark  where  the  bell- 
rope  has  run,  is  so  deep  as  almost  to  look  like  a  crack  running 
from  the  top  of  the  gable  to  the  bottom — this  mark  is  visible, 
also,  in  a  less  degree  in  the  interior,  and  a  staple  remains  in 
the  south  face  of  the  chancel  arch,  to  which  apparently  the 
bell-rope  has  been  attached  when  not  used.  Within,  the  chief 
object  of  attention  is  the  font,  of  the  date  of  the  original  struc- 
ture ;  it  is  of  a  cylindrical  form,  the  upper  half  being  decorated 
with  an  arcade  of  interlacing  arches,  of  fifteen  parts,  and  the 
upper  edge  around  the  basin  having  a  bead  moulding  worked 
in  it,  the  diameter  is  2  feet  7  inches,  height  2  feet  10  inches ;  it 
is  lined  with  lead,  the  drain  is  open  to  the  level  of  the  floor ; 
the  cover  is  of  the  same  form  as  those  used  on  brewing  coppers. 
The  seats  are  part  of  them  very  good,  though  extremely  simple 
— open  benches  with  square  ends — and  though  not  ancient,  yet 
old,  and  almost  to  be  called  models,  where  extreme  plainness 
and  cheapness  are  requisite.  There  is  a  pew  in  the  most 
unhappy  of  all  possible  situations,  within  the  altar  rails! 

We  did  not  arrive  at  Ripley  till  dusk.  The  church  deserves 
a  far  better  study  than  we  were  able  to  give  to  it.  There  are 
some  good  monuments,  and  some  tolerable  old  screen  work. 
In  the  south  chancel  aisle,  wdiich  has  been  a  chantry,  is  a 
hagioscope,  very  simple  and  very  small,  a  mere  loophole 
piercing  the  wall  diagonally.  There  is  a  curious  stone  in  the 
church-yard,  which  cannot  well  be  anything  but  the  base  of  an 
old  cross. 

April  17 th.  —  After  attending  Divine  service  in  the  noble 
minster,  which  we  do  not  describe  here  on  account  of  its  splen- 
dour, which  takes  it  out  of  the  class  of  objects  of  so  cursory  a 
description,  we  paid  our  visit  to  the  little  chapel  and  hospital 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  minster, 
and  hard  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  Skell.  This  hospital  and 
chapel  were  founded  by  Archbishop  Thurstan,  and  parts  of  the 
original  edifice  may  be  traced  in  the  head  of  the  south  door  of 
the  chapel,  into  which,  however,  a  Perpendicidar  doorway  has 
been  inserted.  The  plan  of  the  chapel  is  extremely  simple, 
being  merely  a  nave  and  chancel,  undistinguished  without,  and 
separated  within  only  by  a  rude  screen  of  very  much  later  date 
than  most  of  the  fabric,  perhaps  even  more  recent  than  the 
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latest  insertions.  The  windows  are  of  various  dates  and  cha- 
racters. The  east  window  is  Perpendicular,  of  four  lights, 
trefoiled  in  the  heads.  On  the  south,  within  the  screen,  is  an 
inserted  square-headed  Perpendicular  window  of  two  lights,  and 
an  Early  English  low  side  window.  On  the  north  side,  wdthin 
the  screen,  are  also  two  windows,  but  not  corresponding  with 
those  on  the  other  side.  Westward  of  the  screen  there  is  no 
north  w^indow,  nor  ever  has  been;  in  the  south  there  is  an 
Early  English  window,  with  a  square  trefoiled  hood :  it  was 
formerly  of  two  lights,  but  the  mullion  is  gone.  There  is  one 
west  window.  Early  English,  trefoiled,  with  a  square  trefoiled 
hood.  The  seats  are  very  ricketty,  and  the  whole  of  the  wood- 
work, throughout  the  chapel,  requires  immediate  attention.  The 
stalls  and  seats  within  the  screen  have  four  poppy-heads.  The 
seats  without  the  screen  are  altogether  unworthy  of  attention, 
in  fact  there  are  only  two,  immediately  adjoining  the  screen, 
the  rest  of  the  nave  being  open.  The  roof  is  the  old  wood 
roof,  of  the  date  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  chapel,  of  very  low 
pitch,  and  perfectly  devoid  of  character,  it  is  covered  with  lead. 

There  is  an  old  iron-bound  chest,  placed  beneath  the  west  win- 
dow in  the  chapel,  worthy  of  notice.  But  the  chief  thing  deserving 
notice,  in  this  venerable  little  chapel,  is  the  old  stone  altar,  still 
remaining;  the  only  one  for  some  time  generally  known  to  exist 
in  England,  in  place  of  the  high  altar;  though  side  altars  there 
are  several,  and  we  shall  have  to  mention  more  than  one,  seen 
or  discovered  during  our  ramble.  The  altar  is  approached  by 
two  steps,  8  feet  from  the  east,  7  inches  high,  and  16  inches 
broad.  The  surface  before  the  altar  is  adorned  with  tessel- 
lations of  marble,  stone,  and  brick — white,  red,  gray,  and  black 
— one  circle,  immediately  in  the  centre,  being  of  a  more  elabo- 
rate pattern  than  the  rest.  The  altar  itself  is  of  a  very  j^lain 
and  even  rude  construction,  (being  merely  a  stone  slab  slightly 
bevelled  on  the  lower  edges,)  against  the  east  wall,  supported 
by  blocks  of  stone.  It  has  four  crosses  of  dedication,  very 
plainly  indented  at  the  four  corners,  the  centre  one  is  oblite- 
rated— it  is  6  ft.  7  in.  long,  3  ft.  broad,  and  2  ft.  8  in.  high. 
Of  the  accessories  of  the  altar  little  need  be  said,  there  are  no 
rails,  there  is  a  small  piscina,  under  a  three-cusped  arch,  wath 
the  orifice  at  the  back  and  without  a  shelf.  There  is  a  bracket 
on  either  side  the  altar,  and  one  in  the  north  wall,  all  plain. 
There  is  an  old  altar  stone,  with  the  five  crosses  plainly  to  be 
distinguished,  on  the  floor  under  the  south  chancel  wall.  This 
must  have  been  brought  from  a  distance,  for  surely,  in  the  little 
chapel  itself,  there  was  but  one  altar. 

The  character  of  the  exterior  of  this  pretty  little  chapel  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  bell-gable,  rising  over  the  west,  and  above  a 
strong  and  far  projecting  buttress,   3  ft.  9  in  ,  it  contains  one 
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bell.  The  south  door  retains,  in  the  round-head  and  billet  and 
zigzag-Uke  (for  it  is  not  the  true  zigzag)  moulding,  traces  of  the 
Norman  foundation — the  door  itself  is  worth  attention.  Passing 
eastward,  the  first  window  is  partially,  and  the  second  wholly, 
blocked  up.  Beyond  this  there  are  traces  of  an  addition  to 
the  fabric.  All  westward  is  Early  English,  and  the  rest  is  late 
and  poor  Perpendicular.  At  the  north,  the  first  window  east- 
ward is  badly  inserted  under  a  round  arch.  The  second  is 
Early  English,  trefoil  headed,  and  with  a  rude  dripstone,  ter- 
minating in  notch  heads,  following  the  line  of  the  trefoil.  The 
aperture  is  4  ft.  3  in.  by  11  in.,  and  it  is  2  ft.  4  in.  from  the 
ground — that  opposite  is  3  ft.  3  in.  from  the  ground.  There  is 
a  doorway  blocked  up  at  the  north-east,  and  another  also 
blocked  up  opposite  the  south  entrance,  with  pig-sties,  &c. 
erected  against  it.  The  west  gable  has  but  one  window.  Early 
English,  trefoiled,  of  very  long  proportions ;  uniformity  would 
demand  another  window  at  the  north  of  the  buttress,  but  we 
found  no  traces  of  any.  The  parapet  all  round  is  very  plain,  and 
of  later  date  than  any  of  the  church,  except  the  east  end;  it  is 
furnished  with  plain  stone  water- sjDouts,  scarcely  aspiring  to  the 
name  of  gurgoyles.  The  interior  dimensions  are  as  follows : — 
Length  of  chancel,  i.e.,  of  the  space  within  the  screen,  26  ft.; 
length  of  nave,  22  ft.  2  in.;  breadth,  16  ft.  6  in. 

I  cannot  leave  this  little  chapel,  so  remarkable  for  its 
stone  altar,  and  so  well  worth  notice  for  the  traces  of  the 
various  eras  during  which  it  has  stood^a  memorial  of  the  piety 
of  Archbishop  Thurstan — without  recording  my  sense  of  the 
disgraceful  statein  which  it  was  kept,  or  rather  into  which,  for 
want  of  keeping,  it  had  been  suffered  to  fall.* 

Before  w^e  leave  Bipon,  I  must  shortly  notice  another 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist,  and  one  like  that  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  attached  to  an  hospital.  It  is  of  the  Deco- 
rated style,  but  very  simple  ;  the  east  and  west  windows  are  each 
of  three  lights,  with  plain  mullions  intersecting  one  another  in 
the  head.  The  north  and  south  windows  are  of  one  light,  trefoiled 
in  the  head.    It  is  now  desecrated  and  used  as  a  national  school. 

Having  all  of  us  seen  Fountains  Abbey  before,  we  denied 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  another  visit  to  that  glory  of  York- 
shire, and  went  on  to  West  Tanfield.  This  little  town  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  river  Ure,  which  is  crossed  by  a  good 
stone  bridge  at  the  entrance  of  the  place.  The  church  is 
approached  by  a  street,  in  which  are  many  remains  of  ancient 
buildings,  and  w^hich,  in  Scotland,  would  be  called  wyndes, 
leading  down  to  the  river  side.     The  old  gateway  to  the  castle, 

*  The  Dean  of  Ripon,  who  has  now  the  charge  of  the  chapel,  informed  me,  after  the 
meeting,  that  he  intended  removing  the  unworthy  fittings,  and  furnishing  the  chapel 
in  a  becoming  manner. 
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remarkable  chiefly  for  an  excellent  oriel  window,  still  perfect, 
terminates  the  street,  and  to  the  north-east  of  it  is  the  church  ; 
it  consists  of  tower,  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles,  and 
porch.  A  yestry  has  been  added.  The  porch  is  remarkable, 
for  the  roof  being  not  of  slate  or  of  flat  stone,  but  built  up  of 
the  same  massive  stones  with  the  walls — a  formation  which  we 
again  discerned  at  Bedale.  Besides  this,  there  is  little  remark- 
able in  the  exterior,  except  a  cross  on  the  west  gable,  a  good 
shaft,  from  which  the  cross  is  gone,  on  the  east  gable  of  the 
north  aisle,  and  the  terminations  of  the  dripstones  throughout 
the  same  aisle.  Those  in  the  west  window  are  the  heads  of  a 
bishop  and  a  king ;  the  rest  are  less  remarkable,  one  is  a  nun 
another  an  ape.  But  if  there  is  any  meagreness  in  the  exterior, 
the  interior  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  same  reproach.  The 
first  impression  is  of  extreme  pain,  from  the  dreadful  barbarities 
of  arrangement,  w^iich  have  been  suff'ered  to  destroy  the  whole 
effect  of  the  church,  but  the  details  are  w^orthy  of  minute  atten- 
tion. The  west  window  of  the  tower  is  good  Perpendicular,  of 
three  lights,  so  that  it  calls  loudly  for  the  removal  of  the 
miserable  semicircular  gallery  which  blocks  up  the  tower  arch ; 
the  same  ill  oflice  is  done  for  the  window  of  the  north  aisle  by 
another  gallery.  The  tower  staircase  is  very  good,  and  should  be 
ascended  to  visit  the  clock  case,  which  is  partly  composed  of  old 
screen  work,  apparently  Early  English,  and  if  so,  very  rare  and 
curious.  The  chancel  arch  is  Norman,  very  plain,  wdth  square 
soffit ;  in  the  north-west  side  of  it  is  a  little  piece  bevelled  out 
from  the  wall,  which  a  little  extends  the  view  of  the  altar,  and 
it  is  no  doubt  a  hagioscope,  though  so  simple,  as  scarcely  to 
invite  observation.  Just  within  the  chg-ncel  arch  is  the  old 
confessional,  of  which  the  accompanying  drawing  will  but 
convey  a  notion;  if  it  be  the  confessional,  (and  what  else  can 
it  be  ?)  it  will  go  far  to  disprove  the  difficulty  which  the  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society  find  in  supposing  the  lychnoscoj^e  to  be 
a  confessional,  because  of  its  nearness  to  the  altar,  for  here  is 
a  confessional  absolutely  within  the  chancel.  However,  is  there 
really  such  a  difficulty  ?  for  by  the  hypothesis,  the  priest  in  the 
ordinary  case  of  lychnoscope,  sits  wdthin  the  chancel  to  receive 
the  confession,  but  the  layman  stands  without  the  chancel  to 
make  confession  and  to  hear  his  penances;  surely  no  inapt 
arrangement.  So  far  as  our  experience  goes  this  confessional 
is  unique.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  monuments,  but 
they  are  of  the  highest  interest;  they  are  of  the  Marmion  family. 
The  most  beautiful  in  architecture  is  under  a  lofty  canopy  in 
the  north  aisle,  it  is  of  a  man  and  woman  ;  the  farthest  east 
contains  a  cross-legged  effigy,  very  perfect  and  graceful.  There 
is  one  much  later  and  less  beautiful  of  a  man  and  his  wife, 
around  and  over  which  the  irons  still  remain  which  supported 
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the  pall.  There  is  a  small  brass  of  a  priest  in  the  chancel.  A 
locker,  at  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  still  retains  its  hinges. 
The  east  window  is  Decorated.  In  it  are  the  arms  of  England, 
gules,  three  lions,  passant,  or,  with  a  label  for  difference,  azure, 
in  old  glass ;  there  is  also  much  old  glass,  but  sadly  destroyed, 
in  other  windows. 

The  spire  of  Masham  is  visible  for  along  way  as  we  approach 
the  town  ;  it  promises  much  interest  to  the  ecclesiologist,  but 
few  churches  are  more  disappointing,  and  we  shall  be  con- 
tented with  a  very  cursory  notice  of  it.  The  tower  is  Norman, 
of  three  stages,  with  very  thick  walls,  and  of  a  large  area — 
namely,  twenty-five  feet  square  on  the  outside.  The  w^est 
doorway  is  good  and  massive,  but  not  remarkable  for  its  mould- 
ings. To  the  tower  has  been  added  an  octagon,  with  a  tolerably 
lofty  spire,  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  without  windows. 
These  additions  to  the  tower  are  Perpendicular.  The  interior 
of  this  church,  which  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  north  and 
south  aisles,  is  extremely  cold  and  wretched  to  the  eye,  from 
its  being  homologized  wdth  whitewash,  and  deformed  by  a  west 
gallery  ;  otherwise  it  would  be  a  very  good  example  of  a  large, 
well-arranged  area  for  all  the  purposes  of  public  worship;  and 
it  is  one  of  a  vast  number  of  churches  which  contradict  the 
general  assumption,  that  in  old  churches  length  and  height 
were  studied  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  utility.  For  parish 
churches,  there  seem  to  be  few  exceptions  of  the  rule,  that  a 
very  considerable  width  was  allowed  for  the  nave,  and  in  the 
Decorated  period  especially,  which  is  now  often  accused  of  sacri- 
ficing space  to  relative  height,  and  which  is  sometimes  imitated 
with  the  same  fault,  the  nave  was  often,  indeed  generally,  of 
very  ample  width.  The  font  is  a  miserable  one.  There  is 
what  would  have  been  called  a  hagioscope  from  the  north  aisle, 
but  it  respects  the  pulpit,  and  not  the  altar.  A  very  costly 
monument  of  the  Wyvilles  occupies  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aisle,  and  against  a  pier,  west  of  the  south  aisle,  is  a  little  brass, 
in  which  the  slovenliness  of  interlinear  writing  is  carried  to  a 
ludicrous  extent.  In  the  churchyard  is  the  base  and  part  of 
the  shaft  of  a  very  rich  cross  ;  it  is  almost  wholly  obliterated, 
but  seems  to  have  been  covered  with  figures.  In  the  belfry  is 
a  fireplace  formed  in  the  west  wall  of  the  tower,  of  old  tomb 
stones,  bearing  crosses,  swords,  and  other  devices. 

Leaving  Masham  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  April,  we  soon 
found  ourselves  at  Jervaulx  Abbey,  a  remnant  of  the  monastic 
edifices  of  Yorkshire,  well  worth  the  study  of  the  society,  not 
so  much  for  the  extent  or  beauty  of  the  remains,  as  for  the 
complete  preservation  in  which  much  of  the  ground  plan  and 
of  the  lower  apartments  have  been  preserved,  by  the  accu- 
mulated soil  of  generations.     This  has  been  judiciously  removed 
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by  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury,  the  owner  of  the 
estate  in  which  the  ruin  stands.  1  shall  do  little  more  than 
indicate  the  portions  which  seem  most  worthy  of  remark.  The 
large  cross  church  up  to  the  top  of  the  bases  of  the  pillars  and  a  few 
courses  of  stone,  is  so  exactly  marked  out,  that  w^e  might  almost 
fancy  it  had  been  left  by  the  masons  employed  on  it,  when  it 
had  but  just  appeared  above  the  foundations.  The  bases  of  the 
shafts  are  exquisite.  There  are  several  flat  monumental  stones 
extending  along  the  centre  of  the  nave,  with  beautiful  foliated 
crosses,  and  the  legends  almost  as  sharp  as  when  they  left  the 
hand  of  the  sculptor.  The  most  remarkable  has  a  cross  foliated 
wdth  singular  elegance,  and  a  chalice  with  the  wafer  in  it.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  with  an  inscription.  The  size  of  the  stone 
is  5  ft.  11  in.  by  2  ft.  9  in.  Still  more  remarkable  than  the 
monumental  stones,  is  the  stone  altar  in  the  north  transept, 
which  is  so  perfect,  that  it  might  be  absolutely  repaired  without 
the  loss  or  insertion  of  a  single  stone ;  it  is  approached  by  two 
steps.  The  dimensions  of  the  altar  are  as  follows : — height, 
3  ft.  3  in.,  length  of  top  stone,  6  ft.  3  in.,  and  breadth,  3  ft.  3  J  in. 
The  piscina  belonging  to  this  altar  is  of  very  singular  con- 
struction, it  is  square  stone,  slightly  depressed  towards  the 
centre,  where  a  simple  aperture  leads  to  a  drain  in  the  surface 
of  the  stone  beneath,  not  piercing  the  stone,  but  carrying  the 
water  over  its  edge.  In  the  south  transept  has  been  an  altar,  pre- 
cisely similar  in  size  and  all  its  accessories  to  that  just  described, 
but  it  no  longer  remains.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  note,  that  in 
the  first  No.  of  the  ''  Churches  of  Cambridgeshire,"  published 
by  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  it  is  asserted  that  the  altar 
at  Jervaulx  remains.  This  is  not  strictly  tr^ie.  An  altar  remains, 
but  the  high  altar  is  destroyed.  The  ground  where  it  stood 
invites  more  careful  search  for  tesselated  pavement,  and  other 
probable  accessories  to  the  altar  in  so  noble  a  church.  South 
of  the  church  is  the  chapter-house,  several  of  the  pillars  of  which 
still  remain ;  they  are  of  marble,  of  the  highest  character  of 
Norman,  of  small  girth,  and  with  capitals  nearly  resembling  the 
Corinthian  capitals.  It  strongly  suggests  the  idea  that  it  was 
erected  by  some  one  w^ho  had  seen  the  Byzantine  churches  while 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City.  The  stone  seats  around  the 
walls  are  still  perfect.  There  also  is  a  stone,  among  others, 
with  the  crosier,  the  cross,  the  chalice,  and  the  mitre,  of  a  name- 
less tenant  of  the  tomb  (for  the  name  has  perished) ;  he  is, 
however,  noted  as  the  eighteenth  abbot  by  this  part  of  the 
inscription  still  legible — "  Abbatis  xviii.  Jorevaulx."  Of  the 
refectory,  with  the  dormitory  over  it,  only  the  outer  walls 
remain;  they  form  the  chief  feature  in  the  pictoral  effect  of  the 
ruins.  In  one  of  the  outer  buildings  an  old  mill  remains.  It 
is  a  round  stone,  hollowed,  with  a  lip  for  the  flour  to  escape 
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at  as  the  corn  is  ground.  Dimensions,  exterior  diameter,  1  ft. 
10  in.;  interior,  1  ft.  4  in.  ;  exterior  height,  11  in.;  depth  of 
basin,  4J  in. ;  it  is  nearly  perfect.  It  were  quite  superfluous  to 
say  that  no  one  could  be  long  among  the  ruins  without  finding 
many  things  worthy  of  note,  which  I  have  not  mentioned ;  but 
time  is  more  rapid  in  his  movements  than  the  pencil  and  than 
the  careful  eye  of  an  ecclesiologist,  and  we  were  hastened  on  to 
Middleham  by  the  turning  shadows  of  the  noon  day. 

At  Witton,  on  our  way,  we  passed  a  modern  church  of  far 
greater  pretensions  to  elegance  than  most  buildings  of  the  same 
date.     Over  the  west  door  is  the  following  inscription: — 

"  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 

1809. 

When  the  people  of  the  united  empire, 

grateful  for  the  security  and  happiness 

enjoyed  under  the  mild  and  just  government 

of  their  virtuous  and  pious  monarch, 

returned  solemn  and  public  thanks  to 

Almighty  God 

that  by  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence 

His  Majesty  King  George  the  Third 

had  been  preserved  to  enter  on 

the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign. 

The  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Bruce  Brudenell  Bruce, 

Earl  of  Aylesbury, 

In  commemoration  of  that  event 

First  designed 

And  then  carried  into  effect 

The  building  of  this 

Church." 

Criticism  of  the  building,  and  even  of  the  inscription,  was 
disarmed  by  the  thought  that  we  stood  beneath  a  religious 
memorial  of  a  true-hearted  monarch,  of  whom  we  may  well 
believe  that 

"  Ages  hence,  with  glistening  eye, 
Shall  parents  to  their  children  cry. 
This  was  indeed  a  King." 

The  gloomy  ruins  of  Middleham  Castle  are  the  landmark  for 
wayfarers  throughout  this  district,  but  the  tower  of  Spenni- 
thorne  Church  was  too  inviting  not  to  entice  us  over  the  river, 
which  is  crossed  about  a  mile  below  Middleham  by  one  of  those 
old-fashioned  bridges  in  which  there  are  recesses  for  the  safety 
of  foot  passengers  while  carriages  pass.  The  church  at  Spenni- 
thorne  amply  repaid  us  for  the  time  which  it  occupied.  The 
tower  is  still,  as  you  approach  the  village,  and  as  you  enter 
upon  more  minute  inspection  of  the  church,  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  it.  Its  character  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  staircase  running 
up  in  an  angular  projection  at  the  south-east  corner;  an  arrange- 
ment by  no  means  uncommon,  and  almost  always  pleasing  in 
effect;  but  in  this  instance  it  is  heightened  by  the  appearance 
of  figures  surmounting  the  battlements  on  the  south  side — on 
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the  side,  that  is,  Ayhich  looks  towards  Middleham.     Is  it  not 
probable  that  this  was  a  stratagem  of  defence,  intended  to  give 
the  tower  the  appearance  of  being  occupied  by  armed  men  ? 
The  neighbouring  Church  of  Middleham  has  clearly  arrange- 
ments in  the  tower  which  can  only  be  referred  to  the  castle  and 
the  state  of  the  country,  which  such  a  huge  pile  of  defensive 
architecture  so  strongly  symbolizes  ;  and  Spennithorne  is  quite 
within  the  necessity  of  similar  reference  to  the  strong-hold  of 
the  Nevilles.     Besides  the  tower,  the  church  consists  of  nave, 
north   and  south   aisles    (the   former  extending   far   into   the 
chancel,   and  the    eastern    extremity  being   converted  into    a 
A^estry),  chancel,  and  south  porch.     The  porch,  with  its  angular 
buttresses,  is  very  ornamental,  and  the  effect  is  not  diminished 
by  the  ivy  that  climbs  over  it,  and  on  to  the  south  aisle.     The 
general  character  of  the  present  church  is  Decorated,  though 
there   are   considerable    Norman   remains   and   Perpendicular 
insertions.     Among  the  latter  is  the  east  window,  of  four  lights 
and  very  graceful  proportions,  with  a  little  stained  glass  remaining 
in  the  tracery  in  the  head.   The  south  windows  are  of  two  lights, 
Decorated,  one  with  quatrefoil,  the  other  trefoil,  in  the  head. 
The  lychnoscope  is  blocked  up.    It  was  a  single  light,  lower  than 
the  other  windows  at  the  top  but  not  at  the  bottom.     There  is  a 
narrow  trefoiled  window  of  one  light,  at  the  extreme  north-east, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  extension  of  the  north  aisle,  subse- 
quent to  the  general  structure  of  the  church.     It  is  worthy  of 
note,  as  a  frequent  arrangement  in  this  district.     Beneath  the 
present  altar  are  the  remains  of  the  old  altar  stone  ;  and  we 
were  told,  after  we  had  left  the  place,  that  there  is  an  old  altar 
in  the  vestry,  which  was  locked.     The  vestry,  from  its  position, 
was,  of  course,  originally  a  chantry.     The  piers  in  the  north  of 
the  nave  are  Norman,  those  in  the  south  are  Decorated.     The 
middle  south  pier  presents  an  appearance  which,  with  all  the 
deference  to  antiquity  of  inveterate  ecclesiologists,  one  does  not 
know  how  to  refer  to  anything  but  the  clumsiness  of  the  work- 
man.    The  spring  of  the  arch  from  the  capital  is  relieved  by  two 
little  scroll-like  figures  bending  towards  each  other,  but  with  the 
same  office  to  perform,  and  with  no  conceivable  reason  for  the 
difference,  they  are  awkwardly  unequal  in  size.     A  figure  of 
Time,  not  ancient,  appears  in  fresco,  or  rather  distemper,  at 
the  west  of  the  south  aisle.     These  sorry  and  most  unseemly 
paintings  are  very  worthy  of  note,  now  that  there  is  some  hope 
that  fresco  may  be   again  introduced  among  the  interior  deco- 
rations   of    churches.      Not,    certainly,    that   they    are    to    be 
imitated,  but  that  they  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  cavil  that 
the  introduction  of  painting  into  churches  is  Popish.     Almost 
all  the  wretched  figures  of  Time  and  Death,  and  the  like,  now 
found  in  the  west  walls  of  churches,  (for  this  seems  the  favourite 
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place  for  them,  that  they  may  be  seen  -when  the  people  turn 
from  the   altar,)   are   clearly  referrible  to  Puritan   times   and 
Puritan  sway.     The  roof  is  of  wood,  dated  1677.     It  is  a  good 
plain  roof ;  the  old  roof  was  of  much  higher  pitch ;  the  weather 
moulding  is  visible,  both  within  and  without,  upon  the  tower. 
A  clerestory  has  been  added  at  the  destruction  of  the  old  roof. 
The   Church  of  Middleham  is  very  prettily  situated  on  an 
eminence  on  the  south  bank  of  the   Ure,  but  its  architectural 
character  is  somewhat  disappointing  on  a  nearer  survey;  and 
yet,  when  taken  in  connexion  w^ith  its  historical  associations,  it 
is  one   of  the  most  interesting  churches  in  Yorkshire.     The 
ancient  and  strongly  fortified  castle  of  the  Nevilles  frowns  upon 
it  from  the   south  :    and  the  church  itself,  admirably  adapted 
from  its  situation  for  a  military  look-out,  bears  traces  of  other 
than  religious  connexion  with  the  gloomy  fortress.     The  eccle- 
siastical constitution  of  the  church  is  a  memorial  of  one  of  the 
Royal  residents  in  the  neighbouring  castle ;   for  it  was  erected 
into   a  peculiar  and  a  deanery,  by  the  name  of  the   College  of 
Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester  ;  and  though  the  establishment  of 
a  dean  and  six  canons  had  been  suffered  to  decay,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  late  Parliamentary  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
threatening  the  arbitrary  extinction  of  this  among  other  monu- 
ments   of  elder  times,  have   stimulated  the  present  Dean   to 
activity,  which  w^e  can  only  hope  may  not  be  too  late,  and  the 
stalls  are  now  again  worthily  filled.     But  we  must  not  leave  the 
fabric,  with  which  this  Society  has  more  to  do  than  with  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  church.     The  Church  of  Middleham 
consists  of  tower,  nave,  aisles  and  chancel,  south  porch  and 
vestry.     Its  general  character  is  Decorated.    The  tow^er  is  of 
three  stages,  with  two  angular  buttresses  of  six  stages,  which 
die  into  the  wall  beneath  the  parapet.     The  parapet  is  simply 
embattled,  with  four  poor  pinnacles  in  the  corners.     The  belfry 
windows  are  of  late  Perpendicular,  square-headed,  and  of  two 
lights,  without  dripstones,  or  anything  else  to  give  them  cha- 
racter.   The  great  w^est  window  is  good  Perpendicular,  of  three 
lights.     On  the  south  is  a  window,  looking  towards  the  castle  ; 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  tower  in  the  storey 
to    which   it   belongs,   leads  to    a  suspicion   that   this  was   a 
chamber  of  defence,  or  at  least  a  watch-tower,  connected  with 
the  military  works  of  the  castle;  for  it  is  obviously  intended  as 
at  least  a  temporary  residence,  being  furnished  with   a   fire- 
place.    Besides  its  somewhat  unusual  position,  this  fireplace 
has  the  same  peculiarity  as  that  at  Masham,  the  sides  and  top 
are  formed  of  old  sepulchral  stones,  on  which  the  devices  are 
still  partly  visible.     On   one  are  traces  of  an  inscription ;  on 
another,  a  cross,  a  sword,  and  a  staff.     The  same  use  of  old 
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sepulcliral  stones  occurs  in  the  heads  of  the  north  clerestory 
windows,  and  also  at  Kirkby  Ravensworth  and  at  Catterick. 
There  are  six  bells,  lately  presented  to  the  church,  in  the  place 
of  three,  by  J.  Breary,  Esq.,  of  Middlehara  Hall.  Passing  round 
the   exterior  by  the  south,  the  porch  has  angular  buttresses,  a 
pointed  door,  with  a  niche  over  it,  and  the  late  addition  of  a 
sun-dial.     The   stone   seats  within  remain.     There   are  three 
south  windows  to  the  aisle ;    the  two  first  Perpendicular,  the 
last  Decorated,  of  two  lights,  with  quatrefoil  in  the  head.     The 
east  window  of  this   aisle  is  of  good  Decorated  character,  of 
three  lights,  with  three  foliated  triangles  in  the  head.      The 
chancel  has  no  priest's  door,  but  there  is  a  door  at  the  south- 
east of  the  south  aisle,  which  answers  the  same  purpose.     The 
south  aisle  runs  into  the  chancel,  and  leaves  only  one  bay  free, 
which  is  lighted  by  a  square-headed  window  of  three  lights. 
The   great  east  window  is   Decorated,    of   four    lights,    Avith 
quatrefoil s  in  the  head.     Besides   the   ordinary  buttresses  at 
the  angles,  there  is  a  shorter  one,  rising  but  a  few  feet  from 
the  ground  in  the  centre.     There  are  also  traces  of  windows 
blocked  up  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  crypt  might 
be  found  if  these  were   opened,  though  there  is  no  one  who 
knows  of  such  a  thing,  and  there  is  no  entrance  to  it  within 
the  church.     We  may  observe,  that  this  addition  of  buttresses 
to  a  kind  of  basement,  rendered  necessary  sometimes  by  the 
inclination   of  the   ground,  even  where  there  is  no   crypt,  is 
found  in  other  neighbouring  churches,   as   at  Richmond  and 
Melsonby.     In  all  such  cases  it  would  be  interesting  to  dis- 
cover the  interior  structure,  and  to  learn  whether  the  basement 
is  vaulted,  or  only  filled  with  rubble ;  oj.*  if  there  be  a  crypt,  to 
what  other  use  it  may  have  been  turned  besides  that  of  a  base- 
ment storey  to  the  chancel.     At  Bedale,  the  crypt,  which  pro- 
mises little  more  than  this  at  Middleham,  is  a  chantry,  with  the 
stone  altar  still  remaining.     As  there  is  nothing  that  demands 
attention  in  the  exterior  of  the  north  side,  we  shall  now  hastily 
run  through  the  interior.     The  tower  arch  is  blocked  up  by 
galleries  and  organ-loft,  which  is  the  more  to   be  regretted, 
because  it  is  lofty,  and  opens  on  a  good  west  window.     The 
floor  of  the  church  is  below  the  original  level,  and  is  three  steps 
below  the  porch.    At  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  the  sepul- 
chral stone  that  once  covered  the  cofBn  of  Robert  Thornton,  and 
is  remarkable  for  his  rebus  elaborately  carved  upon  it.     At  the 
bottom  of  the  stone  is  a  tun,  out  of  which  issues  a  thorn-tree, 
which  fills  the  stone  with  its  minute  ramifications.     The  poor's 
box  is  just  within  the  door,  but  never  used.     In  the  east  window 
of  the  south  aisle  is  some  good  old  painted  glass,  but  it  is  much 
destroyed.     Part  of  it  is  said  to  represent  the  Martyrdom  of 
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St.  Alkeld,  but  the  figures  are  not  very  easily  traced.  The 
chancel  arch  has  been  curtailed  of  its  upper  portion  by  the 
lowered  roof  of  the  chancel.  The  defect  is  partly  hidden  by  a 
board,  with  something  of  an  inverted  Tudor  flower  at  the  lower 
edge,  and  inscribed,  *'  Keep  my  Sabbaths  and  reverence  my 
Sanctuary."  There  are  galleries  all  along  the  north  aisle. 
The  present  arrangement  of  the  chancel  is  as  bad  as  it  possibly 
can  be,  but  we  heard  with  pleasure  that  material  amendments 
were  in  contemplation  by  the  Reverend  the  Sub-Dean.*  The 
font  stands  under  the  west  gallery,  w^hich  will  not  let  the 
canopy  stand  upon  it. 

The  ruins  of  Coverham  Abbey  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
south-west  of  Middleham.  They  ought  to  be  visited.  The 
remains  of  the  church  show  it  to  have  been  not  a  large,  but  a 
very  graceful  Early  English  fabric.  Two  very  remarkable 
cross-legged  sepulchral  figures  are  kept,  and  scantly  kept,  from 
destruction  by  the  gentleman  who  lives  in  the  house  formed  out 
of  the  Abbey  remains.  They  are  set  upright  against  the  posts 
to  a  gate  into  his  garden  ;  one  of  them  is  the  very  memorable 
effigy  of  Ralph,  son  of  Robert  Neville,  in  which  the  figure  is 
surrounded  with  a  stag  and  hounds  in  full  chase.  The  stone  is 
figured  by  Gough  (i.  18),  who  gives  a  long  story  to  show  his 
restless  character.  He  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  Coverham  in 
1-33I.  We  may  also  note  the  multitude  of  monograms  inserted 
in  all  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  old  Abbey  buildings.  These  are 
of  late  workmanship,  and  all  nearly  of  the  same  date.  They 
excite  a  suspicion  that  some  individual  in  the  convent  was 
especially  fond  of  working  this  particular  emblem,  and  that  he 
w  as  amply  employed  in  his  favourite  work. 

The  Church  of  Coverham  is  a  short  distance  from  the  Abbey. 
Local  peculiarities  are  always  to  be  noted,  and  what  a  neigh- 
bouring person  thinks  extraordinary  ought  not  to  be  passed  as 
without  interest.  It  is  noted  by  the  country  people  that  there 
is  a  spot  in  the  churchyard  of  Coverham  where  the  bells  cannot 
be  heard,  and  from  whence  the  church  cannot  be  seen.  We  can 
confirm  the  latter  part.  The  church  itself  is  destroyed  by  modern 
reparations.  There  maybe  observed,  however,  some  very  narrow 
Early  English  windows  in  the  south  chancel  wall,  5  ft.  3  in. 
by  8  in.  splayed  to  3  ft.  2  in.;  the  w^all  being  3  ft.  thick.  There 
is  also  some  good  old  glass  in  the  east  window  of  the  south 
aisle.  Centre  light,  our  Saviour  crowned — north,  the  blessed 
Virgin — south,  the  head  of  Christ — upper  light,  an  armed  man 
and  an  apostle.     There  is  in  the  chancel  a  little  brass  plate,  to 

*  Oil  visiting  the  church  the  day  after  this  paper  was  read,  we  found  that  the  sub- 
dean  had  carried  out  his  plans,  but  not  in  such  form  as  to  elicit  commendation  from 
the  members  present. 
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be  remarked  for  its  exemplification  of  the  modern  history  of 
pews.     It  is  thus  inscribed: 

"  This  pew  belongs  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hardcastle,  as  Impropriator  of  the  Rectory  of 
this  Churcli,  who  has  given  leave  to  Mr.  Richard  Geldart,  of  Carlton,  and  his  son 
Thomas,  and  his  heirs  to  sit  in  it.     Ann  Dili  1743." 

Between  Middleham  and  Levburn  the  Ure  is  crossed  by  a 
suspension  bridge,  with  the  true  modern  accompaniments  of  a 
beer-house  and  a  toll-keeper.  The  whole  atfair  is  ludicrously 
contrasted  with  the  good  old  bridge,  a  little  lower  down,  by 
which  we  had  passed  the  same  river  on  our  way  to  Spennithorne. 
The  latter  has  probably  stood,  without  important  accident,  since 
it  was  erected  as  a  deed  of  charity  to  the  neighbourhood  by 
some  Abbot  of  Coverham,  or  Lord  of  Middleham  Castle,  five 
hundred  years  ago  :*  the  former  has,  we  believe,  once  already  in 
its  short  existence  given  way  under  the  weight  of  its  recurring 
burdens,  and  exemplified  the  truth  that  speculation  is  not  so 
sure  a  foundation  even  for  bridges  as  alms-deeds. 

The  road  from  Leyburn  onwards  towards  Hawes,  is  through 
the  most  lovely  valleys  of  Wensley  Dale.  Leyburn  Shawl 
hangs  over  the  road  to  the  right ;  and  to  the  left  a  long  line  of 
hills  extends  from  Middleham  to  Ingleborough.  It  is  one  of 
the  drives  on  which  the  ecclesiologist  will  often  light,  which 
associates  the  beauty  of  scenery  so  happily  with  the  interest  of 
his  own  peculiar  pursuits. 

Wensley,  a  little  village  which  gives  its  name  to  the  dale, 
stands  very  prettily  on  the  left  bank  of  the  L"re.  The  church, 
which  is  unprepossessing  in  the  exterior,  abundantly  repays  a 
most  careful  study  within.  We  will  pass  rapidly  round  it, 
before  we  enter  at  the  very  pretty  little  north  porch.  The 
ground  plan  consists  of  tower,  nave  and  aisles,  chancel,  north 
vestry  with  a  room  over  it,  and  north  and  south  porches.  The 
tower  bears  date  1719,  and  except  that  it  is  of  sufficient  area 
and  massiveness,  is  just  in  the  bad  style  of  that  date.  It  seems 
to  be  an  instance  in  which  the  labour  and  expense  might  be 
well  bestowed  of  taking  out  the  monstrous  round-headed  win- 
dows and  inserting  Perpendicular  tracery,  and  proper  battle- 
ments and  pinnacles.  Where  the  proportions  are  massive,  as 
in  this  case,  this  would  surely  be  a  fair  experiment  at  least. 
The  west  windows  of  the  north  and  south  aisles  are  of  the 
same  monstrous  insertion.  The  old  tower  has  fallen,  and 
doubtless  carried  away  the  ends  of  the  aisles  with  it.  This 
involved  the  necessity  of  repairs;  but  what  made  the  insertion 
of  such  windows  necessary,  when  the  church  afforded  abundant 
examples  for  its  own  appropriate  restoration,  we  do  not  presume 

*  Lelaud  says,  "  The  fayre  bridge  of  three  or  four  arches  that  is  on  Ure  at  Wence- 
law,  a  mile  or  more  above  Middleham,  was  made  about  200  years  ago,  by  one  caullyd 
Alwine,  parson  of  Wencelaw."     This  John  Alwine  died  16th  Sept.  1430. 
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to  say.  The  south  porch  is  also  modern  in  comparison  to  the 
original  structure.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  sun-dial  bearing  the 
inscription,  "  It's  a  shadow,  so  is  life."  There  is  a  stone  seat 
still  remaining  all  along  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel.  All  the 
buttresses,  which  are  poor,  and  almost  like  chimneys  in  their 
general  effect,  are  terminated  by  square  heads,  poorly  embat- 
tled, and  enriched  w^ith  a  shallow  square  niche,  having  a  very 
depressed  ogee  head,  and  a  slight  square  dripstone  terminating 
in  heads.  The  niches  are  filled  with  shields  of  arms  in  the 
following  order,  commencing  with  the  south-west : 

1.  A  fess  between  three  roses. — This  is  evidently  of  more 

recent  insertion,  and  is  carved  by  one  who  has  not  been 
used  to  execute  heraldic  bearings. 

2.  A  bend. 

3.  Water  bougets. — This,  like  No.  1,  is  more  recent. 

4.  A  saltire,  impaling  some   other  coat  which  is  not  to  be 

traced. 

5.  A  saltire. 

6.  A  bend,  with  label  for  difference. 

7.  Three  chevronelles. 

8.  A  fess,  betw^een  three  leopards'  faces. 

Add  to  these  a  bend,  in  the  north  porch,  over  the  door. 

As  the  church  stands  to  the  south  of  the  village,  the  north 
porch  is  the  most  important.  It  is  also  the  most  beautiful. 
Indeed  few  village  churches  present  a  more  comely  aspect  than 
that  of  Wensley,  seen  from  within  the  porch,  the  inside  door 
being  set  open.  A  drawing  will  give  a  better  notion  of  it  than 
description.  The  general  character  of  the  nave  is  derived  from 
the  lofty  piers  and  arches.  The  piers  are  octagonal,  and  of  the 
following  proportions — shaft,  9  ft.  3  in. ;  capitals,  1  ft.  2  in.  ; 
total  height,  12  ft.  4  in.;  girth,  8  ft.  The  distance  between 
piers  is  16  ft.  5J  in.  The  arches  are,  as  near  as  we  could  guess 
by  the  eye,  equilateral.  There  is  no  clerestory,  but,  without,  a 
wall  with  a  parapet  appears  between  the  nave  and  aisle  roofs. 
The  tower  and  chancel  arches  are  both  lofty  and  of  ample  span. 
In  the  aisles  nothing  especially  demands  attention  except  the 
woodwork  in  the  north  aisle,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 
The  original  character  of  the  chancel  is  good  Early  English;  but 
it  has  been,  as  usual,  deteriorated,  at  least  in  part,  by  later  addi- 
tions and  insertions.  The  south  side  is  that  w4iich  most  perfectly 
retains  its  ancient  character.  The  sedilia  are  three,  of  equal 
height  with  the  arches,  richly  toothed.  The  windows  are,  or 
rather  were  (for  the  first  is  blocked  up),  three  in  number.  The 
second  is  curtailed  in  its  proportions  to  receive  the  priest's  door. 
The  third  is  the  lychnoscope,  transomed  and  carried  down 
below  the  sill  of  the  other  windows.     All  are  adorned  with  the 
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tooth  moulding,  and  with  richly  moulded  arches.  Of  the  inser- 
tions, or  objectionable  additions,  we  may  mention  first  in  im- 
portance a  large  square  Yestry,  with  a  room  over  it,  which  has 
taken  every  trace  of  beauty  from  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  east  window  is  of  five  lights,  without  transoms  or  other 
tracery  than  the  trefoils  in  the  head,  and  with  a  trefoil  above 
each  side  light.  It  is  of  very  indefinite  form  and  character,  but 
seems  an  insertion  of  the  late  perpendicular  era,  though  in  some 
respect  following  an  Early  English  type.  The  reredos,  if  such 
it  may  be  called,  is  of  stone;  but,  as  if  the  workmen  were 
ashamed  of  having  used  the  best  material,  it  is  actually  panelled 
and  painted,  so  as  to  represent  a  modern  wooden  wainscot. 
The  stalls  and  other  woodwork  in  the  chancel  and  north  aisle 
would  afford  full  matter  for  a  paper;  and  the  details  with  work- 
ing drawings  would  be  a  splendid  present  to  the  Society,  and  the 
publication  of  them  a  great  benefit  to  ecclesiology.  Before  the 
rood-screen,  which  is  very  poor,  and  along  the  north  and  south 
walls  of  the  chancel,  are  admirably  designed,  and  splendidly 
carved  seats,  with  richly  decorated  ends  and  poppy  heads,  and 
panelled  fronts,  each  bearing  a  shield  with  part  of  the  letters 
which  form  the  following  inscription  : 

"Henri  cus  Ri  clie  rd  son  buic  (blank)  Rec  tor  hos  fe  cit 
sup  tus  Dui  M°  ccccc°  xx°  vii°  so  li  Deo  Ho  nor  et 
glo    ri      a." 

The  letters  until  the  end  of  the  date  are  of  the  most  admirable 
design  and  execution ;  but  those  which  form  the  w^ords  "  Soli 
Deo  honor  et  gloria,"  seem  to  be  of  later  date,  and  are  at  any 
rate  of  very  inferior  form  and  workmanship.  Before  the  poppy 
heads,  and*  looking  towards  the  church,-  are  the  figures  of  ani- 
mals, chiefly  heraldic ;  1.  (commencing  at  the  south-east,  and 
going  round  the  chancel)  a  wyvern ;  2.  a  bear ;  3.  a  lion ;  4.  a 
griffin  ;  5.  a  hare;  6.^a  unicorn  chained.  The  execution  of  the 
hare  especially  is  so  good,  so  spirited  and  true  to  the  life,  that 
no  modern  artist  could  surpass  it,  and  very  few  could  at  all 
approach  it.  Besides  these  there  are  achievements  on  two  of 
the  bench  ends.  (1.)  Quarterly,  first  and  fourth  a  bend,  second 
and  third  a  saltire  engrailed,  impaling  quarterly ;  first  and  fourth 
three  escallops;  second  and  third,  chequey.  Beneath  this  are 
the  initials,  H.  R.  (2.)  Quarterly,  first  and  fourth  a  bend; 
second  and  third,  a  saltire  engrailed ;  supporters,  two  cranes. 
The  helmet  over  the  shield  with  open  bars.  The  woodwork  in 
the  north  aisle  is  of  extremely  elaborate  perpendicular  work, 
crowded  with  heraldic  bearings.  But  it  is  set  behind  a  miserable 
attempt  at  greater  splendour,  in  a  sort  of  Moresco-Venetian 
style  ;  the  whole  becomes  a  kind  of  intramural  palace  for  the 
Paulet  family,  surmounted  by  their  arms  on  a  modern  banner, 
and  covering  the  bones  of  those  who  rest  in  a  vault  beneath. 
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With  a  little  taste,  and  comparatively  slight  expense,  the  truly 
old  and  beautiful  material  might  be  arranged  into  a  splendid 
parclose,  and  such  a  seat  would  be  the  result  as  a  nobleman 
ought  to  have  in  his  family  aisle.  The  almsbox  is  within  the 
north  door,  and  never  used.  The  font  is  of  marble,  with  a 
w^-etched  cover,  and  a  yellow  basin  within.  A  better  font,  but 
still  a  very  poor  one,  lies  dismounted  in  the  north  aisle.  The 
monuments  in  this  church  are  very  remarkable.  In  the  nave 
pavement  is  a  stone,  with  an  inscription  round  it,  of  the  exagge- 
rated size  of  8  ft.  2  in.  by  6  ft.  2  in.  In  the  north  aisle,  also,  in 
the  pavement  is  a  very  good  stone,  of  two  figures,  male  and 
female.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  exquisite  brass 
of  a  priest  just  before  the  altar  rails.  It  may  be  worthy  of  note 
that  in  the  churchyard  are  several  tombs,  of  two  characters, 
almost,  as  far  as  w^e  have  seen,  peculiar  to  the  district.  The 
one  is  a  partly  coped  stone,  almost  like  the  old  Lombardic,  and 
very  worthy  to  be  imitated.  The  other  is  bad — a  pillar,  of  any 
or  no  character,  made  to  receive  an  inscription  on  a  brass  plate. 
Few  churches  are  more  full  of  heraldic  insignia  than  Wensley. 
Besides  the  arms  already  mentioned,  the  following  occur  in  the 
east  window,  all  in  original  glass. 

1.  Argent,  a  saltire,  engrailed,  gules,  impaled  with  a  coat  now 

destroyed. 

2.  Quarterly  :  first  and  fourth,  barry,  a  fess,  gules  ;  second  and 

third,  azure,  a  chief,  or :  in  base,  three  chevronelles,  of 
the  latter ;  impaling  quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  argent,  a 
saltire,  engrailed,  gules  ;  second  and  third,  azure,  a  bend, 
or. 

3.  Quarterly :  first  and  fourth,  chequey,  gules  and  or ;   second 

and  third,  gules,  three  escallops,  ai'gent,  impaling  quar- 
terly, first  and  fourth,  argent,  a  saltire,  engrailed,  gules  ; 
second  and  third,  a  bend,  or. 

4.  France  and  England,  quarterly. 

P.S. — My  account  of  the  churches,  terminating  with  Wensley, 
would  seem  to  render  the  introduction  of  the  views  of  the 
churches  of  Bedale  and  Aysgarth  superfluous.  The  drawings 
of  the  two  last  named  churches  have  been  made  from  sketches 
taken  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  those  described  in  the 
paper,  and  as  Bedale  was  the  last  church  seen  by  the  members 
of  the  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  Societies  on  their  excursion 
from  Ripon  last  year,  I  have  ventured  to  add  it  as  an  illustration, 
on  this  occasion,  and  as  a  companion,  the  Church  of  Aysgarth 
which  they  did  not  see.  I  am  without  notes,  from  which  to 
give  any  accurate  description  of  either  church,  I  must,  therefore, 
give  but  a  very  brief  account  of  them  from  recollection. 
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On  approaching  Aysgartli  from  the  south-east,  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  extended  length  of  the  church,  which  lies  consi- 
derably below  the  high  road,  is  very  remarkable.  My  visit  to 
this  church  was  of  necessity  very  short,  and  I  had  not  the  time 
to  measure  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  building,  but  I  may,  I 
believe,  safely  assert  that  it  is  the  largest  village  church  in 
England  which  has  no  developed  chancel.  The  design,  as  the 
drawing  shows,  is  of  the  most  simple  and  unpretending  cha- 
racter, there  is  not  one  feature,  externally,  demanding  attentive 
consideration.  The  interior  effect  is  much  the  same  as  the 
exterior,  but  the  immense  length  is  somewhat  diminished  in 
appearance  by  the  rich  Perpendicular  screen,  which  reaches 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  entire  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles.  This 
screen  is  a  beautiful  and  very  perfect  specimen,  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  colour  remains  upon  it.  The  popular  tradition 
is,  that  it  was  removed  from  Jervaulx  Abbey,  and  thus  saved 
from  destruction — true  it  must  be,  that  it  was  never  intended  for 
the  church  in  which  it  now  stands.  There  are  also  several  bench- 
ends,  resembling  those  at  Wensley  in  design,  though  not  equal 
to  them  in  execution;  and  there  is  one  piece  of  clearly  Early 
English  stall  work.  The  Early  English  pillars  and  capitals  in 
the  nave  are  very  beautiful.  I  do  not  remember  any  other 
features  of  interest  within  the  church. 

Of  the  church  at  Bedale  much  should  be  written,  for  it  is  a 
most  interesting  structure,  and  the  numerous  remarkable  features 
with  which  it  abounds  deserve  the  fullest  and  most  copious  de- 
scription. The  tower,  although  not  built  at  one  period,  possesses 
a  number  of  parts,  which  together  form  one  noble  and  imposing 
whole.  The  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel  can  each  boast  of  peculiar 
features  which  enlist  our  attention.  The  arcade  dividing  the  nave 
UJm  the  north  aisle;  the  windows  of  very  unusual  composition 
in  the  south  aisle;  tjie  effigies  in  the  chancel;  and  the  crypt 
beneath  the  chancel,  with  its  stone  altar  still  perfect,  are  each 
worthy  of  careful  inspection.  The  crypt  has  an  external  door- 
way, on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel ;  and  an  internal  commu- 
nication with  the  chancel,  originally  existing  by  means  of  the 
staircase,  shown  in  the  drawing,  is  now  closed.  The  stone 
vaulting  is  perfect,  and  the  altar  bears  its  original  five  crosses. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  I  would  observe,  that  few  parish  churches  of 
its  size  more  deserve  the  attention  of  the  ecclesiologist  than 
the  church  at  Bedale — it  stands  in  a  neat  quiet  town,  in  a  lovely 
country  for  the  tourist. 
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On  the  Excavation  now  in  jprogress  at  Fountains  Abbey,  with  some 
Remarks  on  the  Earhj  History  of  the  Monastery.  Read 
at  the  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Architectural  Societies  of  York- 
shire and  Lincohishire,  at  Ripon,  June  17,  1851.  By 
John  Richard  Walbran. 

Of  the  several  institutions  which  have  been  the  agents  of  civi- 
lization, few  have  exercised,  in  this  country,  a  more  important 
and  lasting  influence  than  the  Monastic  system,  which,  though 
historically  recognised  in  its  ultimate  tendency  and  result,  has 
not  been  generally  understood  in  operation  and  detail  so  well 
as  the  subject  has  allowed  and  deserved.  Germinated  from  the 
enthusiastic  devotion  of  individuals  who  endured,  in  austerest 
solitude,  those  self-inflicted  sufferings  by  which  they  hoped  to 
work  out  their  salvation,  it  quickly  engaged,  far  and  wide,  the 
sympathies  .of  the  broken  in  spirit,  the  contemplative,  the 
aged,  the  studious,  and  the  melancholy ;  indeed,  of  all  those 
who,  from  extreme  sensibility  or  morbid  idiosyncrasy, 
sought  retirement  from  contention  with  the  world,  or  an  escape 
from  those  scenes  of  outrage  and  violence  to  which  the  earlier 
stages  of  society  were  continually  exposed.  The  famed  piety 
of  its  early  members,  and  the  peculiar  spiritual  blessings  which 
they  professed  to  have  acquired,  soon  drew  within  its  influence 
those  who  could  believe  that  by  the  sacrifice  of  worldly  sub- 
stance they  would  be  rewarded  an  hundred-fold  in  the  glory  of 
heaven  ;  and  in  this  country,  more  particularly  after  the  refor- 
mation of  society  at  the  Norman  conquest,  it  became  a  vast 
organization,  divided  into  orders,  enriched  with  manors,  and 
lands,  and  princely  houses ;  armed  with  great  secular  authority, 
and  blessed  with  the  most  boundless  means  of  diffusing  social 
blessings,  from  the  respective  establishments  that  had  arisen 
throughout  the  land.  They  were,  in  many  of  our  now  smiling 
vales,  the  first  patient  tillers  of  the  uncultivated  soil ;  they  first 
ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  English  slave  ;  they  raised  and 
fostered  on  their  estates  a  contented  and  honest  yeomanry, 
whose  happy  influence  was  felt  when  that  of  their  patrons  was 
no  more;  they  exhibited  and  maintained  before  a  rude,  yet  not 
heedless  population,  that  ever-ennobling  spectacle  of  abstraction 
from  the  world,  and  devotion  to  the  spiritual  and  the  unseen ; 
they  subdued  the  uncouthness  and  rebuked  the  passions  of 
the  warrior  knights  and  squires  who  often  gathered  in  their 
festive  halls ;  they  fed  the  crowds  of  poor  who  stood  daily  at 
their  gates,  asking  only  in  the  name  of  Christ;  and  besides 
contributing,  by  the  erection  and  renewal  of  their  houses,  to 
promote  architectural  science  with  its  ancillary  arts,  they  claim 
the  everlasting  gratitude  of  mankind  for  preserving  that  sacred 
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lamp  of  learning  and  of  truth  which  would  have  been  extin- 
guished in  the  whirlwinds  that  might  rage  everywhere  but 
within  their  walls.  Like  every  other  agent  in  the  development 
of  civilization,  its  purpose  was  at  last  accomplished  ;  its  end 
was  determined  and  fulfilled.  The  facility  of  communicating 
men's  thoughts,  by  the  new  art  of  printing,  had  awakened 
inquiry,  and  arguments,  and  propositions,  which  the  monks 
could  neither  defend,  nor  explain,  nor  resist.  The  subjugation 
of  the  baronial  power,  and  the  dispersion  of  property  that  fol- 
lowed the  wars  of  the  Roses,  were  creating  a  class  of  small  but 
ambitious,  and  therefore  jealous,  landowners.  Commerce,  with 
all  its  antagonism  with  feudal  and  prescriptive  rights,  had  begun 
vigorously  to  develope  itself.  Luxury  and  riches  had  long 
enervated  and  perverted  the  spirit  and  influence  of  the  system 
itself;  so  that,  when  King  Henry  had  silenced  the  magnates  of 
the  land,  by  participation  in  his  spoil,  it  engaged  so  imperfectly 
the  general  sympathy  of  the  people,  that  it  was  naturally  and 
readily  dissolved,  leaving  only,  as  its  most  obvious  and  visible 
exponents,  those  mighty  and  triumphant  structures,  of  which 
the  subject  of  our  present  consideration  stands,  unquestionably 
and  prominently,  the  chief. 

As  early,  at  least,  as  the  seventh  century,  the  monastic  system 
was  introduced  into  Yorkshire,  and  during  the  Saxon  times 
influential  institutions  were  maintained  at  Ripon,  Whitby, 
Lastingham,  and  elsewhere.  After  the  banishment  of  the 
Culdees,  they  followed  the  rule  which  had  been  established  and 
ordained  by  St.  Benedict,  and  was  the  common  rule  of  the  time. 
But  this,  like  every  other  human  institution,  had  become,  in 
process  of  time,  considerably  relaxed;. and  in  that  great  move- 
ment of  the  human  mind  which  occurred  in  the  twelfth  century, 
it  was  recalled  to  its  pristine  austerity,  chiefly  through  the  energy 
of  St.  Bernard ;  and  an  establishment,  thus  regulated,  was 
formed  at  Cistaux,  or,  as  it  was  written  in  Latin,  Cistercium, 
in  Burgundy.  It  is  not,  of  course,  necessary  to  detail  here  the 
duties  and  observances  it  required,  but  I  may  remark,  that 
among  other  reversions  to  jorimitive  practice,  the  sites  of  monas- 
teries were  directed  to  be  chosen  in  situations  apart  from  the 
busy  haunts  of  men,  and  in  rural  places  suitable  for  meditation 
and  seclusion.  Thus,  while  the  great  Benedictine  abbeys 
which  were  founded  or  established  after  the  conquest  were 
placed  in  or  near  manor  places  or  towns — as  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Mary,  at  York,  the  Abbey  of  St.  Hilda,  at  Whitby,  and  others 
— the  Cistercians  systematically  sought  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
or  the  picturesque  seclusion  of  the  vales.  Hence,  by  a  process 
as  natural  as  it  was  beautiful,  the  monks  of  Rivaulx  named  their 
noble  house  from  its  situation  in  the  vale  of  Rie ;  the  monks  of 
Joreval,  or  Jervaulx,  from  their  settlement  in  the  vale  of  the 
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Yore ;  thus  also  Basedale  derived  its  name.  The  derivation  of 
Fountains  has  been  questioned.  Dr.  Whitaker  asserts*  that  the 
first  name  assigned  to  the  house  was  the  Abbey  of  Skelldale,  and 
that  the  meaning  of  Skell  not  being  then  entirely  obsolete,  the 
monks  translated  it  de  Fontihus,  a  name  which,  when  the 
original  one  was  forgotten,  was  re-translated  Fountains.  But 
this  position  is  neither  corroborated  by  the  instrument  of  foun- 
dation, nor  by  any  other  charter  of  the  house,  and  it  seems 
more  probable  that  observation  of  the  numerous  springs 
that  gush  out  copiously  in  the  abbey  dale  suggested  to 
the  simple-minded  founders  the  elegant  and  appropriate  name 
it  has  borne.  Sometimes  a  particular  natural  object  bestowed 
a  name,  as  Roche  Abbey,  from  the  adjacent  rocks;  Salley, 
from  the  field  of  Sallows.  Yet  this  was  not  a  rule  of  general 
application  ;  for  the  Cistercian  houses  of  Yorkshire,  Byland, 
Meux,  Sinningthwaite,  Esholt,  Hampol,  Swine,  Hutton,  Apple- 
ton,  Keldholm,  and  Wickham,  were  merely  named  from  the 
manor  or  place  in  which  they  stood.  This  Cistercian  or  reformed 
rule,  which  the  marvellous  influence  of  St.  Bernard  spread  over 
Christendom,  was  introduced  into  Yorkshire  in  the  year  1131, 
when  the  Abbey  of  Rivaulx  was  founded.  Yet,  before  this 
society  was  organized,  its  spirit  had  manifested  itself  in  the 
great  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  at  York,  and  certain  of 
its  inmates,  among  whom  was  the  prior  of  the  house,  were  so 
far  discontented  with  the  laxity  of  the  establishment,  as  to 
withdraw  themselves  entirely  from  it.  Without  money,  without 
a  home,  without  any  earthly  possession  save  the  vestments 
which  they  wore,  these  enthusiastic  men  felt,  for  a  time,  all  the 
malignant  influence  of  a  dominant  ecclesiastical  society,  and 
the  anchorite's  cell  or  a  foreign  home  would  doubtless  have 
been  their  doom,  if  the  prior  had  not  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  Thurstan,  the  Archbishop  of  York.  This  great  and  good 
man  took  the  thirteen  monks  into  his  house,  and  even  at- 
tempted, though  fruitlessly,  to  visit  the  abbey  in  their  behalf. 
At  length,  having  determined  to  celebrate  the  Christmas  of  1 131 
at  his  manor  of  Kipon,  he  selected,  on  the  27th  of  December, 
a  shelter  for  them  in  the  little  vale  of  Skell,  about  three  miles 
from  the  town,  secluded  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ascetic  fancy, 
since  the  monks  afterwards  recorded  that  it  was  full  of  reptiles 
and  brushwood,  and  more  fit  for  the  habitation  of  beasts  than 
of  men.  Hither,  however,  he  sent  them ;  and  with  what 
feelings  this  little  "  band  of  hope"  crept  under  the  trees,  when 
that  first  winter  night  left  them  in  darkness — homeless,  penny- 
less,  all  but  hopeless — by  the  side  of  the  little  brook,  bubbling 
on  then  as  now — can  be  known-only  to  Him  in  whose  contem- 
plation they  were   so  entirely  absorbed,  and  to  whose  service 

*  History  of  Craven.     Second  edition,  p.  202, 
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they  were  so  intensely  devoted.  Day  by  day,  through  that 
dreary  winter,  through  the  next  gay  and  life-inspiring  spring, 
these  stout-hearted  men  wrestled  with  their  lot;  living  in  thatched 
huts  under  the  trees  and  rocks,  depending  for  food  on  the 
morsel  of  bread  sent  to  them  from  the  archbishop,  and  drinking, 
in  common  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  from  the  adjacent 
stream.  In  the  chronicle  of  the  house,  that  was  written  by 
one  of  the  sufferers,*  it  is  said  that  an  elm  tree,  which  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  valley,  and  is  otherwise  known  to  have 
existed  at  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey,  was  their  chief  shelter ; 
but  the  tradition  of  the  country  points  out  also  some  yew  trees, 
that  still  survive,  on  a  little  knoll,  to  the  south-west  of  the 
abbey;  and  since  they  have  assuredly  looked  on  the  face  of 
fifteen  hundred  years,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  monks 
availed  themselves  of  their  friendly  shelter  in  the  winter.  During 
this  period,  their  devotional  exercises  were  not,  apparently,  regu- 
lated implicitly  either  by  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  which  they 
had  formerly  professed,  or  by  the  Cistercian  rule ;  for  it  was 
only  after  they  had  been  here  six  or  eight  months  that  they 
agreed  to  adopt  the  severer  discipline,  and  sent  two  brethren 
to  Clarevall,  to  ask  the  advice  and  counsel  of  St.  Bernard  as  to 
the  institution  of  their  monastery.  The  good  father  returned 
them  a  letter  of  most  comfortable  encouragement,  and  also 
sent  a  member  of  his  own  house  to  instruct  them  both  in  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  in  the  secular  affairs  of  their  undertaking. 
Ten  new  brethren  now  became  associated  to  them ;  but  still 
sympathy  was  unaccompanied  by  the  contribution  of  temporal 
wealth,  and  at  length  they  were  reduced  to  the  most  severe 
distress.  The  detail  of  their  sufferings,  left  on  record  in  the 
chronicle  of  the  house,  is  most  pathetic  and  affecting.  The 
abbot  wandered  vainly  about  the  country  in  search  of  food  for 
himself  and  his  famishing  brethren,  neither  had  he  anything 
wherewith  to  buy.  To  leave  the  place  was  most  painful  to 
them ;  to  sit  in  solitude,  destitute  of  food,  was  impossible. 
Yet,  clinging  to  their  situation  and  their  resolve,  they  were 
even  constrained,  at  last,  to  subsist  on  the  boiled  leaves  of 
trees  and  herbs,  rendered  eatable  only  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
salt. 

Under  these  privations,  the  brethren  dwelt  in  the  little  vale 
for  two  years,  and  until  their  establishment  seemed  entirely 
hopeless.  Despairing  therefore  of  permanent  success,  the  good, 
and  wise  abbot  Richard,  went  at  last,  over  sea,  to  St.  Bernard,  at 
Clarevall,  to  inform  him  of  the  condition  of  the  society;  and  to 
pray  for  admission  into  his  establishment.  To  this  proposition, 
the  father  of  the  order  acceded,  and  assigned  them  a  situation 
in  one  of  the  granges  of  his  monastery.     But  the  tide  of  their 

*  De  Orig.  Monasterij  de  Fontibus.     Mon.  Avg.  vol.  i.  pp.  733 — 752. 
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suffering  was  at  its  height;  for,  while  the  abbot  was  sojourning 
in  France,  Hugh,  Dean  of  St.  Peter's,  at  York,  a  man  of  great 
influence  and  riches,  and  one  of  those  who  accompanied  Thur- 
stan  in  his  ineffectual  visitation  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  determined 
to  join  the  brotherhoodj  and  came  to  Fountains,  bringing  with 
him  not  only  great  treasure  of  money  and  goods,  but  an  invalu- 

*  able  collection  of  books,  of  which  he  had  been  an  industrious 

*  collector.  The  example  of  such  a  man, — who  may  equitably 
be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  house — could  not  fail  to 
operate.  Soon  after,  Serlo,  a  canon  of  York  Minster,  who  like- 
wise had  shown  his  sympathy  with  our  brethren  by  aiding  Thur- 
stan  in  his  visitation,  being  on  the  point  of  death,  was  brought 
hither,  with  a  great  amount  of  personal  property.  Tosti,  also, 
a  rich  fellow  canon,  now  joined  the  society  ;  and,  ere  long,  the 
men  of  the  surrounding  country,  who  had  driven  the  brethren 
from  their  doors,  when  the  food  and  shelter  of  their  cattle  would 
have  been  received  with  gratitude,  as  a  luxury,  were  striving, 
by  the  reckless  sacrifice  of  their  patrimony,  to  be  remembered 
in  their  prayers,  and  to  rest  beside  their  altars. 

The  wealth  and  influence  of  the  house  soon  became  as  great 
as  it  had  originally  been  limited.  Before  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  within  seventy  years  after  the  settlement 
of  the  monks  under  the  trees  and  rocks,  all  the  buildings  of  the 
monastery  had  been  erected  ;  and,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century,  when  the  country^  w^as  involved  in  famine  and 
military  warfare,  the  stout-hearted  abbot  of  that  day  rebuilt  the 
choir  and  Lady  Chapel ;  and  then,  I  apprehend,  began  that 
extraordinary  structure  of  which  I  am  more  especially  to  speak 
on  the  present  occasion. 

But,  since  it  is  an  innate  principle  of  sincere  men  to  diffuse 
any  good  they  may  have  obtained,  the  best  test  of  the  vitality 
of  any  association  must  be  the  amount  and  value  of  its  mis- 
sionary operations,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find,  that  while  these 
men  adorned  the  lamp  they  forgot  not  the  light.  Within  twenty 
years  after  their  settlement  at  Fountains,  seven  monasteries  had 
been  founded  at  their  suggestion,  and  received  their  first 
establishment  of  inmates  from  this  place.  Newminster,  in 
Northumberland,  was,  as  they  termed  it,  their  eldest  daughter; 
and  thence,  again,  shortly  went  out  monks  for  the  founda- 
tion of  Pipewell  in  Northamptonshire,  Sawley  in  Craven,  and 
Roche  in  the  West  Riding  of  this  county.*  Kirkstede  Abbey, 
in  Lincolnshire,t  and  Kirkstall  Abbey,  near  Leeds,t  were 
founded  by  the  counsel  of  the  abbot  of  Fountains.  The  abbeys 
of  Louth-park§  and  Vaudey  ||  in  Lincolnshire,  Woburn  in 
Bedfordshire,1[  and  Melsa**  inTIolderness,  were  all  colonized, 

*  Mon.  Ang.  vol.  i.  p.  801.  +  Ibid.  806.  +  Ibid.  755. 
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and  constructed  by  men  from  this  celebrated  institution — facts 
that  should  be  remembered  whilst  yiewing  or  investigating  their 
remains.  The  fame  of  the  house  even  brought  hither,  in  the 
year  1146,  a  Norwegian  bishop,  who  persuaded  a  requisite 
number  of  the  monks  to  accompany  him  to  his  own  country, 
where  they  founded  a  monastery  at  Lisa,  which  became  a  great 
blessing  to  the  barbarous  people. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  continue  these  remarks,  premised  only 
for  those  unacquainted  with  the  early  position  and  influence  of 
the  house;  or  to  enter  on  that  general  explanation  of  the  struc- 
ture, which  will  be  better  understood  when  we  shall  have 
adjourned  to  the  spot.  Before,  however,  I  narrate  the  dis- 
coveries that  have  recently  added  so  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
abbey,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the 
building  since  it  was  desecrated  and  left  to  decay,  and  to  allude 
to  circumstances  that  have  retarded  the  discovery  until  the 
present  time. 

At  the  period,  then,  of  the  Reformation,  the  Abbey  of  Foun- 
tains was  one  of  the  most  noble  and  extensive  structures,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  influential  and  wealthy  foundations  in  the 
kingdom.  The  far-famed  sanctity  of  its  earliest  members  had 
placed  such  an  amount  of  temporal  wealth  at  their  disposal,  as 
to  have  enabled  them  to  determine  the  original  plan  and  pro- 
portions of  their  house  on  the  grandest  scale;  while  the  solidity 
of  the  Norman  style,  in  which  it  was  constructed,  secured  them 
against  hasty  reform  or  considerable  decay.  As  they  were 
designed  so  they  remained,  with  few  exceptions,  until  the  time 
when  the  institution  was  dissolved.  After  the  surrender  of  the 
abbey,  in  November  1539,  the  building"  escaped  immediate  and 
wilful  violence,  and,  generally  speaking,  little  more  than  the 
roofs,  the  glass,  and  internal  fittings  and  furniture,  were  removed. 
Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  monks,  and  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1540,  the  king  granted  the  site  of  the  house  and  many  of 
its  possessions  to  Sir  Richard  Gresham^  of  London,  whose 
tenants  had  no  occasion  to  convert  it  into  a  quarry,  while  its 
sequestered  situation  protected  it  from  the  mischievous  hands 
of  the  people  of  Ripon  and  the  adjacent  country.  In  1596,  it 
was  sold  by  Gresham's  family,  to  Stephen,  afterwards  Sir  Ste- 
phen Proctor,  of  Warsal,  in  the  parish  of  Ripon,  who,  being 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  site,  resolved,  a  few  years  after, 
to  fix  his  future  residence  here.  The  abbot's  house,  however, 
had  either  become  so  dilapidated,  by  fifty  years  of  neglect,  or 
so  objectionable  and  offensive  in  its  arrangement  to  the  taste  of 
the  man,  or  of  his  times,  that  a  new  site  was  chosen,  a  few 
hundred  yards  west  of  the  abbey,  and  a  mansion  erected,  whose 
venerable  and  picturesque  appearance  now  accords  so  well 
with  the  seclusion  and  tranquillity  of  the  scene  around,  as  con- 
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siderably  to  mitigate  the  regret  with  which  we  must  contempiate 
the  spoliation  it  has  occasioned.  In  a  valuation  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  estate,*  made,  perhaps,  twenty  years  afterwards,  it 
is  said  that  this  house  cost  nearly  3000/.,  notwithstanding  the 
"  opportunitie  of  stone  got  at  hand  out  of  the  abbey  wall;"  the 
inference  being  certain,  that  the  abbot's  house  was  that  part  of 
the  edifice  whence  the  chief  portion  of  it  was  obtained.  After  a 
life  of  ambitious  speculation,  pursued  with  so  little  rectitude  of 
conduct  as  to  have  been  visited  by  legal  punishment  and  par- 
liamentary censure,  Proctor,  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt, 
and  harassed  by  London  money-lenders,  died,  before  the  year 
1619,  leaving  his  last  delusive  hope  inscribed  above  the  portal 
of  his  hall,  rien  trovant  gaineray  tovt.  The  abbey  estate, 
mortgaged,  statute-stapled,  and  encumbered  in  every  conceiv- 
able manner,  then  passed  quickly  through  the  hands  of  various 
speculators  or  land  jobbers,  none  of  whom  resided  on  the 
spot,  or,  of  course,  were  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
ruins,  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was 
carried,  by  an  heiress,  into  the  respectable  family  of  Messenger, 
of  Newsham,  who  adhered  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and 
ever  after  their  acquisition  of  the  estate  resided  at  Fountains 
Hall.  During  their  possession,  and  in  the  year  ]  682,  Thoresby, 
the  historian  of  Leeds,  saw  it,  "  full  of  trees  in  the  very  body 
of  it,''  and  in  this  condition  it  appears  to  have  remained,  until 
John  Michael  Messenger,  Esq.,  was  prevailed  on,  by  persua- 
sion which  he  most  painfully  and  ceaselessly  regretted  until  his 
death,  to  dispose  of  it,  in  1767,  to  William  Aislabie,  Esq., 
owner  of  the  adjacent  estate  of  Studley  Royal.  Mr.  Aislabie 
had  long  coveted  the  inclusion  of  the  abbey  in  the  celebrated 
pleasure-grounds  which  his  father  had  formed  adjacent  to  the 
site,  and  his  acquisition  of  it  has  not  only  been  fortunate  for 
himself  or  his  successors,  but  for  all  lovers  of  antiquity  or  of 
art;  since  the  wealth  and  liberality  of  the  house  of  Studley  have 
secured  all  the  attention  which  the  gradual  decay  or  casual 
accidents  of  so  vast  a  pile  constantly  demand;  and  its  inclusion 
in  that  far-famed  domain  has  protected  it  from  wanton  injury 
and  desecration.  Unfortunately,  however,  instead  of  contenting 
himself  with  the  sufficiently  arduous  task  of  mitigating  the 
formal  character  of  the  scene  through  which  the  abbey  and  its 
untutored  sylvan  accessories  were  to  be  approached,  he 
attempted,  in  the  wretched  fashion  of  his  time,  to  assimilate  the 
remains  of  one  of  our  most  majestic  and  imposing  monuments 
of  the  intelligence  and  piety  of  the  past,  with  the  trim  neatness  of 
terraces  and  statues,  formal  avenues,  shaven  hedges,  mock 
temples,  and  gay  parterres;  to  foot  up  fragments  of  the  build- 
ing, which   he  fancied  had  never  been  connected;   to  supply 

*  Hail.  MS.  0853,  p. -lo]. 
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what  he  thought  was  wanting:  to  make  the  crooked  straight, 
and  the  rough  plain.  The  tourist  Gilpin,  of  Boldre,  visited  the 
abbey  when  these  operations  were  in  progress,  and  in  his 
"  Observations  relative  chiefly  to  picturesque  beauty  made  in 
the  year  1773,"  has  left  on  them  this  just  and  indignant  com- 
mentary. *^  A  few  fragments  scattered  around  the  body  of  a 
ruin  are  proper  and  picturesque.  They  are  proper,  because 
they  account  for  what  is  defaced,  and  they  are  picturesque, 
because  they  unite  the  principal  part  with  the  ground ;  in  which 
union  the  beauty  of  composition,  in  a  great  measure,  depends. 
But  here  they  were  thought  rough  and  unsightly,  and  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  neatness.  Even  the  coiu't  of  justice  was  not  spared, 
though  a  fragment,  probably  as  beautiful  as  it  was  curious." 

Mr.  Gilpin  was,  certainly,  mistaken  in  his  appropriation  of 
the  building  to  which  this  tantalizing  passage  alludes,  for  "  the 
hall  of  pleas,"  in  which  the  court  of  the  Liberty  of  Fountains 
was  held,  within  memory,  still  remains  entire,  and  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  its  purpose,  above  the  kitchen,  in  the  abbey. 

"  In  the  room  of  these  detached  parts,"  continues  Mr.  Gilpin, 
"  which  are  the  proper  and  picturesque  embellishments  of  the 
scene,  a  gaudy  temple  is  erected,  and  other  trumpery,  wholly 
foreign  to  it." 

"  But  not  only  is  the  scene  defaced,  and  the  outworks  of  the 
ruin  violently  torn  cncay,  the  main  body  of  the  ruin  itself  is  at  this 
very  time  under  the  alarming  hand  of  decoration." 

"  When  the  present  proprietor  made  his  purchase,  he  found 
this  whole  mass  of  ruin — the  cloisters,  the  abbey  church,  and 
the  hall,  (by  which  I  suppose  is  meant  either  the  chapter  house 
or  the  refectory,)  choked  with  rubbish.  The  first  work,  therefore, 
was  to  clear  and  open.  And  something  of  this  kind  might  have 
been  done  with  propriety,  for  we  see  ruins  sometimes  so  choked 
that  no  view  of  them  can  be  obtained." 

"  But  the  restoration  of  parts  is  not  enough;  ornament  must 
be  added :  and  such  incongruous  ornaments  as  disgrace  the 
scene  are  disgracing  also  the  monastery.  The  monk's  garden 
(that  is  the  cloister  court)  is  turned  into  a  trim  parterre,  and 
planted  with  flowering  shrubs ;  a  view  is  opened  through  the 
great  (east)  window  to  a  ridiculous — I  know  not  what — Anne 
Boleyn,*  I  think  they  call  it — that  is  planted  in  the  valley  ;  and 
in  the  central  part  of  the  abbey,  a  circular  pedestal  is  raised 
out  of  the  fragments  of  the  old  pavement,  on  which  is  erected 
a  mutilated  heathen  statue. f 

From  these  remarks,  which  are   too   fully  corroborated   by 

*  A  rude,  but  very  singular,  white  marble  eflBgy,  now  laid  in  "  the  Mowbray  Cba23el," 
iu  the  Abbey. 

+  Part  of  one  of  the  Arundelian  Marbles,  of  which  several  fragruents  were  found 
by  Mr.  Aislabie,  in  the  cellar  of  his  house  in  Norfolk -street,  London,  the  site  of  the 
great  collector's  garden. 
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evidence  on  the  spot,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Aislabie's  chief  object 
was  not  merely  to  obtain  an  uniform  and  level  surface  in  and 
around  the  building,  but  also  to  subdue,  remove,  or  conceal, 
such  portions  of  the  vralls  as,  either  by  poverty  of  elevation, 
rudeness  of  form,  or  fragmentary  connexion,  could  not  be 
grouped  with  the  main  fabric.  Thus,  among  other  operations 
which  cannot  here  be  particularly  defined,  it  is  stated,  in  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  18*20,  that  a  portion  of  the  pillars 
of  the  choir  were  actually  pulled  down^  the  superincumbent 
clerestory  having  fallen  long  before.  It  is  probable  that  he 
removed  also  the  greatest  part  of  the  reredos  of  the  high  altar, 
of  which  a  great  portion  appears  in  an  unmeaning  gallery  which 
he  erected  under  the  great  east  window  of  the  Lady  Chapel, 
and  the  rest  scattered  in  different  apartments  of  the  abbey. 
But  an  injury,  still  more  lamentable,  was  occasioned  by  the 
indiscriminate  disposal  of  the  rubbish  with  which  every  part  of 
the  building  was  filled.  For,  having  removed  a  large  portion 
of  it  for  the  formation  of  walks  connecting  the  abbey  with  the 
garden,  and  the  reduction  of  broken  ground  and  intractable 
foundations  around  the  exterior,  he  brought  the  rest  to  a  com- 
mon level  in  each  apartment  or  division  of  the  fabric,  and 
covered  all  with  one  oblivious  sward.  Not  only  were  pave- 
ments, sepulchral  monuments,  bases  of  columns,  indications  of 
altars,  chantry-chapels,  screens,  and  many  other  interesting 
objects  and  arrangements  thus  entirely  concealed,  but  the 
principal  constituent  members  of  the  structure  were  robbed 
of  their  graceful  proportion  and  lofty  elevation,  and  they  have 
since  been  viewed,  together  with  the  general  effect  which  they 
pervade,  from  a  false  and  artificial  level.  The  bases  of  the 
great  Norman  columns  of  the  nave  were,  then,  wholly  sunk; 
the  platform  of  the  choir  confounded  with  the  aisles  depressed 
on  each  side  ;  the  arcade  of  the  great  cloister  court  levelled 
with  the  quadrangle  within  its  enclosure  ;  an  artificial  platform 
was  intruded  into  the  refectory ; — in  short,  for  the  eye  of  one 
not  conversant  with  the  fabric,  doubts,  anomalies,  and  falsities 
were  created,  which  have  become  alike  difficult  to  be  corrected 
or  to  be  comprehended.  The  restoration  of  the  true  level  is, 
indeed,  still  practicable  ;  but  a  great  portion  of  the  valuable 
evidence  to  be  derived,  during  an  original  excavation,  has  been 
thus  irrecoverably  lost.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  consolatory  to  reflect 
that,  in  these  operations,  Mr.  Aislabie  often  declined  the  offi- 
cious advice  of  Kent  and  Brown,  and  that  a  more  complete 
excavation  did  not  take  place  at  a  time  when  there  was  neither 
inclination  to  observe  nor  ability  to  record  the  results. 

After  the  decease  of  Mr.  Aislabie,  many  of  the  absurdities  he 
had  perpetrated  were  considerably  modified,  or  gradually  sup- 
pressed ;  but  no  reduction  or  investigation  of  the  rubbish  was 
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attempted,  till  1790,  when  Mr.  John  Martin,  of  llipon,  anxious  to 
discover  the  tombs  of  the  abbots,  said  in  "  B melon's  Monasticon" 
to  have  been  buried  in  the  chapter-house,  persuaded  the  gar- 
dener of  Mrs.  Allanson,  the  non-resident  proprietress,  to  insti- 
tute a  search,  which  led  to  the  clearance  of  that  apartment. 
This,  however,  was  but  the  exchange  of  one  evil  for  another; 
for  though  the  tombs  and  the  bases  of  the  columns  of  the  aisles 
were  discovered,  yet  the  preservation  of  the  very  curious  Early 
English  pavement  was  neglected,  and  the  rubbish  and  remains 
of  the  vault  merely  transferred  to  the  exterior  of  the  building, 
which,  until  the  last  few  weeks,  consequently  lost  seven  feet  of 
its  elevation. 

Such  was  the  treatment  which  the  abbey  had  received  within 
the  period  of  recollection.  During  its  possession  by  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, from  1808  to  1845,  many  necessary  and  extensive  repairs 
were  supplied  by  a  prompt  and  liberal  hand.  Among  other 
works,  which  the  antiquary  and  architect  will  remember  with 
gratitude  and  satisfaction,  were  the  substantial  repair  of  the  great 
tower  from  the  top  to  the  bottom;  the  renewal  of  the  transverse 
arches  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  nave ;  the  reconstruction  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  groining  of  the  western  cloisters  that  fell  in  the 
year  18*22;  and  the  application  of  an  impervious  floor  to  the 
roofless  dormitory,  whereby  the  cloisters  below  —  three  hun- 
dred feet  in  length — were  fortified  against  the  percolation  of  the 
water  that  imminently  threatened  their  destruction.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  velvet  surface  of  the  sward  within  and  around  the 
walls  never  induced  suspicion  of  the  wTeck  that  existed  below; 
and  even  when  an  accumulation  of  rubbish  was  removed  from 
the  inside  of  the  tower,  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  the  frater- 
house,  and  other  parts  of  the  building,  the  old  fictitious  level  w^as 
scrupulously  maintained.  Indeed,  the  antiquary,  searching 
diligently  for  portions  of  the  structure  which  he  was,  inferen- 
tially,  assured  must  have  existed,  could  never  have  dreamed,  as 
he  gazed  on  the  verdant  lawn  that  disappointed  his  inquiry, 
that,  even  then,  he  was  standing  on  the  spot,  with  doorways, 
and  windows,  and  massy  walls,  often  sunk  eight  feet  below. 

Among  other  places  on  the  south  side  of  the  abbey,  where 
the  natural  dip  of  the  valley  towards  the  river  particularly 
favoured  the  accumulation  of  rubbish,  without  offence  or  suspi- 
cion to  a  careless  eye,  was  one  especially,  at  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  occupying  a  space  about  300  ft.  long 
and  180  wide,  partly  gained  by  covering  the  river  Skell  with 
four  arches  or  tunnels,  which  have  been  immemorially  matted 
over  with  trees  and  brushwood.  From  a  general  plan  of 
arrangement  evident  in  the  Cistercian  houses,  supported  by 
particular  local  inferences,  derived  from  the  records  of  the 
abbey,  I  have  been  induced,  for  some  years  past,  to  point  out 
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this  as  the  site  of  the  abbot's  house,  in  opposition  to  the 
received  idea  that  the  hospitium,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
new  cloister,  had  been  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  and 
stated  my  reasons  for  this  beUef  to  the  members  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  who  visited  the  abbey  in  July,  1846.  Beyond 
this,  however,  nothing  was  proposed  or  ascertained  until  No- 
vember, 1848,  when  the  Earl  de  Grey,  who,  fortunately  for 
the  lovers  of  antiquity,  has  recently  come  into  possession  of  the 
abbey,  directed  that  a  portion  of  the  water  courses  or  tunnels, 
which  had  fallen  many  years  ago,  should  be  repaired.  The 
removal  of  part  of  the  superincumbent  soil  being  consequently 
necessary,  a  fragment  of  an  Early  English  pavement  was  dis- 
covered, w^iich  indicated  the  important  character  of  the  ruined 
mass,  and,  in  some  degree,  corroborated  the  position  I  had 
maintained. 

After  some  further  trial  of  the  rubbish,  which  varied  in  depth 
from  three  to  six  feet,  his  lordship  iuiraediately  directed  that  an 
excavation  of  the  whole  site  of  the  house  should  be  undertaken. 
During  its  progress,  it  soon  became  evident,  that  when  Proctor 
had  required  materials  for  the  erection  of  Fountains  Hall,  in 
the  time  of  James  I.,  the  whole  of  the  noble  pile  had  been 
pulled  down  as  near  the  foundations  as  the  rubbish  accu- 
mulated in  the  work  of  destruction  w^ould  allow.  In  several 
places,  indeed,  the  foundation  had  been  reached,  and  no  eleva- 
tion of  masonry  suffered  to  remain  that  rose  above  the  height  of 
four  or  five  feet.  Even  the  floors  were  torn  up,  and  nothing 
was  intentionally  left  on  the  site  except  such  stones  as,  from 
their  quality,  form,  or  size,  were  unfit  for  further  use.  As  the 
jambs  of  the  doors  and  windows,  groining  ribs,  brackets,  string 
courses,  and  other  ornamental  portions  of  the  building  w^ere, 
doubtless,  best  adapted  to  form  grout  work  in  the  construction 
of  the  nevv'  hall,  no  particular  traces  of  these  ravages  can  be 
observed  there,  unless  the  string  course,  above  the  lowest  tier 
of  windows,  has  been  removed  from  some  Tudor  portion  of  the 
older  edifice. 

For  those  who  can  recal  his  sad  eventful  history,  whose  rest- 
less ambition  thus  ravaged  hearth  and  altar  alike,  it  is  difficult, 
while  contemplating  the  wreck  of  this  ancient  home,  ^vhere,  for 
three  centuries,  so  much  worth  reposed,  and  benevolence  and 
hospitality  were  diffused,  to  forget  that  a  w^oe  hath  been 
denounced  against  him  that  "buildeth  his  house  by  iniquity 
and  his  chambers  by  wrong,"  or  to  solve,  antipapally,  that 
motto  on  his  purchase-deed  of  the   estate,  "  hodie  mihi,  cras 

TIBI." 

As  far  as  remains  enable  us  to  judge,  the  building  of  this 
noble  house  was  undertaken  by  the  Abbot  John  de  Cancia, 
who   sat  from   1219  to  1247,  after  he  had  completed  the  choir 
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and  Lady  Chapel  of  the  Conventual  Church.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  conclude,  merely  from  his  name — derived,  doubtless, 
from  the  county  whence  he  came  —  that  he  had  studied 
architecture  in  the  school  of  Canterbury,  but  the  fact  that  he 
was  elected  to  the  abbacy  when  John  Pherd  was  elevated  from 
it  to  the  See  of  Ely,  and  the  building  of  the  choir  was  then  the 
great  worl^  of  the  house,  is  not  worthless  testimony  to  the  fame 
of  his  acquirements.  It  is  certain,  however,  from  records  of 
the  abbey,  that  he  finished  the  choir  and  Lady  Chapel,  and  laid 
down  the  "  pictum  ■pavimeatuni!''  of  the  church  ;  that  he  erected 
also  the  new  cloister,  the  infirmary,  and  the  houses  for  the 
entertainment  of  wayfarers — works  which  still  remain  to  chal- 
lenge for  him  a  high  position  among  the  best  architects  of  his 
time.  I  have  seen  all  that  remains  of  him  in  his  grave,  and  if 
the  principles  of  the  phrenologists  may  be  received,  his  skull 
exhibits  corresponding  evidence  of  his  intellect  and  benevolence. 
During  the  time  in  which  this  great  man  presided  over  the 
house  its  wealth  and  reputation  were  nearly  at  their  height, 
and  the  sweeping  donations  it  had  received  from  the  Percys, 
and  Mow^brays,  and  Romilles,  together  with  the  immunities  and 
franchises  it  had  gained  from  popes  and  kings,  had  enabled  its 
inmates  to  realize  their  architectural  designs  on  the  largest  scale. 
Until  this  time,  when  the  buildings  of  the  monastery  only  were 
completed,  the  abbot  was  perhaps  satisfied  with  a  residence  of 
wood  and  plaster,  as,  indeed,  the  lodgings  of  the  Prior  of  Bolton 
seem  to  have  remained  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

The  ruins  of  the  house  are  situated  at  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  Lady  Chapel — a  situation  dictated,  apparently,  by  a  general 
regulation,  but  unlikely,  in  this  instance,  either  to  promote 
cheerfulness  or  contentment  in  its  inmates.  They  enjoyed, 
indeed,  a  few  glimpses  of  the  morning  sun  ;  but  during  the  rest 
of  the  day  were  doomed  to  the  sombre  shade  of  the  wooded 
steep  wdiich  rose  far  above  their  roof;  and  the  glorious  sunsets 
down  the  picturesque  Skell — worth  the  pilgrimage  of  many  a 
mile  to  behold — were  shut  out  by  the  lofty  buildings  of  the  con- 
vent that  filled  the  bosom  of  the  valley.  This  particular  situa- 
tion, however,  was  not  obtained  without  an  immense  outlay  of 
time  and  labour ;  for  Skeldale  being,  at  this  point,  extremely 
contracted,  and  the  river  incapable  of  diversion,  the  only 
resource  of  the  monks  was  to  construct  the  house  above  the 
river,  and  four  parallel  tunnels  or  water  courses,  supporting  the 
foundations,  still  attest  their  perseverance  and  skill. 

With  an  inconsiderable  exception,  the  whole  house  rested  on 
these  tunnels,  each  arch  being  ten  feet  high  and  as  many  wide. 
Their  original  direction,  occasioned  by  the  very  precipitous 
character  of  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  is  north-east,  for  the 
space  of  about  seventy  feet;  but  they  then  turn  full  east,  and  so 
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continue  for  the  space  of  197  feet  and  upwards,  for  the  extre- 
mities are  broken  down.  The  main  walls  of  the  house  were 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  piers  of  these  tunnels,  the 
influence  being  particularly  visible  in  the  ground  plan  of  the 
Refectory  and  adjacent  apartments.  The  sides  of  these  tunnels, 
based,  like  some  parts  of  the  abbey,  on  a  rock,  are  of 
good  ashlar  work  ;  bat  their  semicircular  arches  are  constructed 
of  coursed  rubble,  and  recently  have  required  much  repair,  in 
consequence  of  the  percolation  of  moisture  and  the  vibration  of 
large  trees  above.  But  though  the  construction  of  the  house 
above  the  river  might  originally  be  attended  with  inconvenience, 
yet  the  facilities  of  drainage,  ventilation,  and  cleanliness,  were 
not  the  least  advantages  it  acquired ;  and  there  are,  conse- 
quently, many  apertures  and  communications  from  the  ground 
floor  to  the  river,  though  their  purpose  has  not  been  uniform,  as 
I  will  show  when  I  describe  the  localities  where  they  are 
found. 

The  character  of  the  abbot's  house,  like  that  of  the  abbey, 
has  been  plain  and  substantial,  depending  more  on  the  amount 
and  combination  of  the  main  outlines  than  on  the  elaborate 
decoration  of  parts.  In  amplitude  of  dimension,  indeed,  it  far 
exceeded  it ;  and  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  was  probably 
the  most  spacious  house  in  the  kingdom,  erected  irrespective 
of  military  occupation  or  defence.  To  this  general  immunity 
from  assault,  and  freedom  from  combination  with  agricul- 
tural buildings,  rather  than  the  restricted  capability  of  its  site, 
may  be  attributed  that  disregard  of  a  concentric  or  quadran- 
gular arrangement  which  suggested  a  ground  plan,  having 
more  respect  to  a  Guild  or  Common-hall,  not  obnoxious  to 
military  assault,  than  to  the  embattled  houses  in  which  the 
feudal  contemporaries  and  associates  of  the  abbots  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  defence  and  security,  in  the  turbulence  of  the 
times.  It  may  be,  therefore,  both  from  its  extent  and  antiquity, 
the  most  interesting  example  of  a  class  of  houses,  hitherto 
insufliciently  recognised  in  the  history  of  our  domestic  archi- 
tecture, of  which,  however  few  exist  even  in  tolerable  perfection, 
yet  many  would  contribute,  by  the  excavation  of  their  ruins,  to 
the  history  of  architectural  and  social  progress,  as  well  as  to 
the  interest  of  the  conventual  structures  to  which  they  have 
appertained. 

The  ground  plan,  now  exhibited,  will  explain  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  house  and  its  connexion  with  the  abbey  better  than 
any  verbal  description  I  can  adopt;  and  I  need  only  add 
that  it  must  cither  have  been  very  commodious,  or  the  domestic 
economy  invariable,  for  it  seems  to  have  remained  unaltered 
until  that  era  of  social  change  which  heralded  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  one  of  those  architectural  reformers  of  the  house 
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— Abbot  Darnton  or  Huby, — built  a  spacious  Refectory,  and 
formed  several  apartments,  by  dividing  the  aisles  of  the  great 
hall,  which  decreased  simplicity  of  manners  had  rendered  of 
unnecessary  dimensions. 

According  to  the  usual  Cistercian  arrangement,  dictated  by 
the  necessity  of  easy  and  immediate  communication  with  the 
monasteiy,  and  enforced,  in  this  instance,  by  the  peculiar  con- 
traction of  the  site,  the  chief,  or  state  approach  to  the  house  was 
from   the  east  side   of  the  cloister-court  of  the  abbey.      The 
intervention   of  the  base  court,  with  its  unsightly  accompani- 
ments, demanding  the  deference  of  dignity  to  convenience,  the 
communication  was   effected  by  a  corridor,  which  reeling  to- 
wards the  south,  in  consequence  of  its  junction  at  right  angles 
with  the  house,  faced  a  plain  but  once  curiously  painted  door- 
way of  the  frater-house,  instead  of  that  which  led  to  it  from  the 
cloister-court,    and    occasioned    a   space  between    it   and   the 
chapter-house,  so  slovenly  kept  that  an  ash-heap  was  found 
there  at  the  time  of  the  excavation.     After  entering  the  house, 
the  passage  assumed  a  somewhat  more  spacious  character,  and, 
at  least  on  the  upper  south  and  lower  north  side,  was  lighted 
and  enriched,  like  the  corridor,  by  an  open,  Early  English, 
trefoil-headed  arcade,  supported  on  double   cyliudrical  shafts, 
placed  one  before  the  other,  on  a  plain  flat  base,  not  coursed, 
on  the  south  side  indeed,  horizontally,  but  with  reference  to  the 
swift  inclination  of  the  floor.     At  a  subsequent  period,  however, 
doubt  has  been  entertained  of  the  security  of  the  superstructure ; 
and,  besides  the  application  of  external  support,  the  void  space 
has  been  fllled  at  intervals  with  masonry,  on  a  plane  with  the 
centre  of  the  inner   shafts.     This  w^ork,  of  which  a  tolerably 
perfect  member  remains  only,  on  a  kind  of  level  half  pace  at  the 
north-western    extremity,    must  have   been    one    of  the    most 
remarkable  features  of  the  house :  indeed  if  it  was  erected,  as 
I  presume,  by  John  de   Cancia,  it  probably  was  suggested  to 
him  by  the  now  unique  staircase  to  the  guest-hall  at  Canterbury, 
which,  however,   it  must  have  far  exceeded,  both   in  length, 
reduplication   of  parts,  and  picturesque  effect,  occasioned  by 
irregular  insertion  of  the  lights.     To  the  aged  and  infirm  occu- 
pants of  the  house,  this  ascent,  amounting  in  the  whole  length 
of  the  passage  to  not  less  than  seven  feet,  and  caused  by  the 
elevation  of  the  abbot's  residence  above  the  river,  has  presented, 
at  least,  no  annoyance  by  the  intervention  of  steps  ;  for  though 
its  pavement  has  not  been  discovered,  the  substratum,  and  the 
base-line  of  the  arcade  proved  that  it  had  been  only  regulated 
by  an  inclined  plane.     Nearly    midway    the    passage,  another 
branches  from  it,  northward,  towards  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the 
Abbey  Church,    opposite  to  which  an  equally  capacious  door- 
way opened  into  a  space  used  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  as 
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a  coal  yard,  but  bearing  evidence  in  its  alteration  and  contrac- 
tion that  it  was  thus  only  intended  to  serve  a  subsequent 
arrangement. 

The  hall,  or  principal  room  of  the  house,  to  w^hich  this  pas- 
sage led,  has  been,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most  spacious 
and  magnificent  apartments  ever  erected  in  this  kingdom ;  and 
admirably  adapted  for  the  reception  of  those  distinguished 
barons  and  their  hosts  of  gentilitial  retainers,  by  whom  the 
abbot  was  continually  visited,  and  of  whose  individual  presence 
we  have  innumerable  proofs  in  the  charters  and  account-books 
of  the  abbey.  Of  this  we  have  triumphant  evidence  in  the  fact, 
that  while  the  hall  in  the  royal  palace  at  Winchester,  which  was 
erected  at  the  same  period,  included  the  space  of  111ft.  by 
65  ft.  9  in.,  and  the  king  likewise  directed  that  the  hall  in 
Dublin  Castle  should  contain  120  ft.  in  length  and  80  ft.  in 
w^idth,  the  dimension  of  this  hitherto  long  forgotten  hall  of  the 
Abbot  of  Fountains  extended  to  not  less  than  170  ft.  by  70  ft.; 
a  capacity  created,  doubtless,  rather  in  satisfaction  of  the  mag- 
nificent mind  of  the  founder,  than  respective  of  the  grand  scale 
of  the  monastery,  or  even  of  the  emergency  of  any  purpose  to 
which  it  could  be  applied.  But  not  only  in  the  tedious 
route  or  the  enjoyment  of  the  chace,  there  gathered  in  this 
princely  hall,  Percy  and  Mowbray,  Nevill  and  Scroop,  Marmion 
and  Fitzhugh,  Lacy  and  Romille,  Markenfield,  Norton,  Mallory 
and  Mauleverer,  and  the  bearer  of  many  a  noble  name  still 
sounding  like  trumpet  music  in  the  antiquary's  ear — leaving, 
their  noisy  followers,  when  the  bounteous  repast  was  followed 
by  retirement  and  repose,  to  select  their  beds  on  the  straw- 
strewn  floor ;  for  when  monastic  austerity  admitted  of  mirthful 
relaxation,  how  often  did  not  its  walls  resound  with  the  jocund 
applause  that  greeted  the  feats  of  mimes  and  jesters,  or  with 
the  strains  of  the  errant  minstrel,  that  never  turned  to  a  mo- 
nastic home  without  the  assurance  of  a  welcome  and  liberal 
reception.* 

*  How  often,  indeed,  and  how  joyfully  these  and  such  like  visitants  were  received, 
tlie  following  entries,  taken  from  the  bursar's  account  for  the  year  1458,  may  not 
insufliciently  testify: — To  a  blind  minstrel.  Or/, ;  to  the  players  of  Topcliffe,  4d. ;  to  a 
servant  of  John  de  Markenfield,  bringing  partridges,  2d. ;  to  the  minstrel  of  William  de 
rinmpton,  12d.;  to  tlie  boy-bishop  of  Eipon,  Ss.  ■id.;  to  the  minstrel  of  Eobert 
Danby,  Sd. ;  a  fool  from  Byland,  -id. ;  players  from  Thirsk,  I2d. ;  to  the  minstrel  of 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Sd.,  of  Eobert  Eoos,  dd  ,  of  Eobert  Laton,  Gd.;  to  a 
stranger  fabulist,  (inw  fab'luiori  if/noto,)  Grf. ;  to  the  minstrels  of  Beverley,  lijd.,  of 
Lord  Arundel,  lOrf.,  of  Lord  Northumberland,  3.s.  4rf.,  of  Lord  Beaumont,  12d.,  of  Lord 
Fitzhugh,  Sd  ;  to  the  minstrels  of  York,  20d.,  again,  2s. ;  to  the  minstrels  of  Lord 
Graystoke,  b(/. ;  one  of  Lord  Northumberland's,  Sd.,  again,  12d.;  one  of  Lord  Clif- 
ford's, Hid.;  to  a  herald  of  Lord  Northumberland,  2i'. ;  the  king's  minstrels,  in  part, 
3s.  4rf. ;  to  the  fabulist  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  12d.;  to  the  players  of  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  2s.;  to  the  boy-bishop  of  York,  (is.  Sd.;  king's  minstrels,  6s  8d.; 
to  the  servant  of  Agnes  Sparth,  with  shelllish,  20r/. ;  boy-bishop  of  York,  Gs.  Sd.; 
to  the  playeis  of  Eipon,  2,s.;  to  the  chaplain  of  Earl  Douglas,  12d.;  to  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury's  secretary,  3s.  4r/. ;  to  a  fool,  called  Solomon,  (who  was  wise  enough  to 
come  again,)  4rf. ;  divers  bringing  venison  for  the  abbot,  lOd. 
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It  is,  therefore,  especially  painful  to  find  that  of  a  structure 
that  would  have  been  in  every  respect  so  deeply  interesting, 
could  we  have  seen  it  even  in  desolation  and  decay,  little  more 
should  now  remain  than  the  foundation.  The  north  end  of  it 
is  level  with  the  sward ;  a  great  portion  of  the  west  side  is 
scarcely  more  apparent,  and  the  rest  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
lapse  of  the  river  arch  below.  On  the  east  and  south  little 
more  than  three  or  four  courses  remain.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
gi'ound  plan  may  be  easily  defined,  and  important  fragments  of 
the  superstructure  were  found  within  the  area,  a  tolerably  accu- 
rate idea  of  its  former  appearance  can  be  obtained.  It  has 
occupied  the  whole  width  of  the  house  from  north  to  south^  and 
like  the  great  Norman  halls,  was  divided  by  pillars  into  a  nave 
and  side  aisles,  the  latter  having  circulated  round  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  former — a  peculiarity  not  introduced  in  the  king's 
hall  at  Winchester,  nor  in  any  other  house  of  the  period  that 
we  are  acquainted  with,  though  observable  in  the  eastern  end 
of  some  conventual  churches  daring  the  first  stage  of  the  Early 
English  style.  Each  of  these  pillars,  of  which  there  were 
seven  on  each  side,  independent  of  the  corner  piers,  was  a 
cylinder  of  thirteen  inches  in  diameter,  resting  on  a  square  base 
two  feet  high,  and,  together  with  the  four  attached  marble  shafts, 
Tvas  banded  with  the  same  material  in  an  elegant  manner,  to 
which  the  rudely  foliated  capitals  of  grit  stone  insufficiently 
corresponded.  Of  the  arches,  which  were  no  doubt  pointed, 
few  fragments  are  left,  though  sufficient  to  show  the  character 
of  the  mouldings.  The  number  and  position  of  the  lateral 
windows  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  determined  by  reference  to 
these  intercolumniations  in  consequence  of  the  irregular  abut- 
ment of  the  other  apartments  ;  nor  is  there  sufficient  evidence 
of  their  particular  form — though,  from  some  fragments  found 
within  the  area,  and  in  the  utter  absence  of  those  transomed 
lights  used  in  halls  during  this  and  part  of  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury, it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  plain  shafted  lancets, 
similar  to  those  which  John  de  Cancia  introduced  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  of  the  Abbey  Church.  At  the  south  end,  indeed,  we 
found  the  head  of  one  of  those  double  lancets  surmounted  by  a 
circular  aperture  used  during  the  Early  English  period,  but  it 
has  probably  occupied  an  exceptional  place,  even  if  it  belonged 
to  this  part  of  the  building  at  all.  Of  the  other  parts  of  the 
superstructure  there  is  no  trace,  unless  a  few  stones  bearing 
the  mask-like  ornament  have  formed  part  of  a  cornice  under  the 
parapet. 

The  chief  entrance  to  the  great  hall  has  been  torn  down  to 
the  ground,  but  the  solitary  base  of  the  jamb,  on  the  north  side, 
shows  it  to  have  been  flanked  by  four  cylindrical  shafts,  with 
semi-octagonal  bases  j  so  that  we   may  readily  judge    of  its 
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appearance,  either  from  those  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  or  that  of 
the  refectory  of  the  abbey.  But  though  this  was  the  chief 
entrance,  it  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
house,  that  it  was  the  only  one  by  which  access  could  be  im- 
mediately had  to  the  greater  number,  and  perhaps  originally, 
to  all  the  apartments — a  provision  that  may  be  thought  less 
•indicative  of  defence  than  of  strict  supervision  of  the  inmates, 
•by  those  who  remember  how  frequently  the  ancient  satirists 
allude  to  the  abuse  of  the  back  doors  and  private  posterns  of 
the  monasteries.  Even  the  kitchen  had  no  outer  door,  though 
a  flagged  path  has  been  found  leading  across  the  adjacent  bank, 
from  the  west,  towards  it. 

The  nave  of  the  great  hall,  has,  apparently,  never  been  cur- 
tailed of  its  length;  but,  in  the  Tudor  period,  when  a  changed 
condition  of  society  occasioned  the  erection  of  a  separate  refec- 
tory, and  required  the  convenience  of  private  apartments, 
several  rooms  were  formed  in  the  aisles,  as  may  be,  partially, 
traced  by  the  foundation  of  the  partitions.  Their  particular 
position  will  be  best  ascertained  from  the  plan  now  exhibited ; 
but  I  may  remark  that,  judging  from  the  superior  style  and 
size  of  the  fireplace  in  that  which  occupies  the  south-east 
angle,  it  was  probably  used  as  a  parlour  by  the  abbot ;  and 
that  the  floor  of  that  which  adjoins  the  staircase  was  elevated 
about  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  hall,  and  partly  paved 
with  encaustic  tiles;  but  was,  in  the  absence  of  suflScient 
direction,  destroyed  by  the  workmen,  in  their  usual  anxiety  for 
a  uniformity  of  surface.  After  the  formation  of  these  apart- 
ments, it  seems,  also,  they  were  insuflSciently  served  by  the 
narrow  windows  of  the  hall,  from  the  square  heads  of  some 
Tudor  lights  that  were  found  within.  To  those  at  each  angle 
of  the  southern  extremity  a  small  chamber  or  closet  was  at- 
tached outside  the  wall,  which,  consequently,  has  been  pierced 
for  the  entrances;  a  fact,  which  leads  me  to  suppose,  that  they 
were  used  as  gard-robes,  since  there  was,  apparently,  sufficient 
space  otherwise  available  within  the  hall,  and  an  ash-heap  or 
dunghill  was  found  enclosed  behind  that  on  the  west  side.  But 
so  little,  indeed,  was  this  noble  apartment  appreciated,  at  the 
last,  that  the  two  compartments  behind  the  detached  fireplace, 
on  the  east  side,  were  found  filled  with  ashes  and  charred  wood, 
at  the  time  of  the  excavation.  At  the  south  end,  likewise,  and 
near  the  corner  piers,  are  some  fragments  of  rude  wall  that 
have  been  connected  with  these  alterations,  though  for  what 
particular  purpose  cannot  now  be  ascertained :  there  was  found 
here,  too,  a  limestone  trough,  which,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
has  not  been  the  alms  trough,  inasmuch  as  during  the  con- 
fusion consequent  on  the  destruction  of  the  house,  it  may  have 
been  removed  hither  from  some  other  portion  of  the  building. 
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This  vast  apartment  seems  only  to  have  been  warmed, 
originally,  by  three  plain  but  capacious  fireplaces — one  in  the 
middle  of  each  end,  and  another  isolated  or  detached  from  the 
wall,  near  the  passage  to  the  kitchen.  In  the  apartments 
formed  by  its  division,  additional  fireplaces  of  different  sizes 
were  inserted ;  but,  with  the  exception  that  has  been  named, 
all  so  rudely,  as  to  require  no  further  observation  than  that,  in 
one  of  those  that  have  been  lined  with  paving  tiles,  I  found  a 
specimen,  with  the  pattern  of  a  stag  grazing,  that  has  belonged 
to  some  elaborate  design  of  the  Perpendicular  era. 

Of  what  may  have  been  the  chimneys  of  the  hall,  there  has 
been  found  only  a  large  Tudor  cap,  and  some  fragments  of  two 
of  the  Early  English  period. 

The  other  apartments  of  the  house  have  been  arranged  on 
each  side  of  the  hall.  In  the  eastern  aisle,  and  immediately 
opposite  the  entrance,  are  a  few  steps  of  a  staircase  six  feet 
seven  inches  wide,  not  spiral  but  straight  in  its  direction,  and 
probably  a  subsidiary  work,  leading  to  the  abbot's  chamber. 
Immediately  behind  it  is  an  apartment  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
hall,  used  perhaps  originally  as  a  cellar,  but  for  prudential 
reasons  not  yet  cleared  out.  The  next  apartment,  southward, 
though  separated  by  a  lobby  or  ante-room  from  the  hall,  was  the 
domestic  oratory  or  chapel — 46J  feet  by  23feet.  The  foundations 
of  a  shallow  buttress,  on  the  south  side — for  the  other  was  en- 
cumbered by  the  superstructure  of  the  storehouse — suggests  the 
idea  of  two  lights,  otherwise  proved  to  have  been  inserted  in 
pairs ;  aud  the  base  of  a  window  that  remains  fixed,  at  the 
north-east  corner,  that  at  least  three  have  occupied  the  eastern 
wall.  From  large  portions  of  these  windows,  found  among  the 
rubbish,  it  appears  that  this  part  of  the  house  was  the  last  that 
w^as  erected,  and  that  John  de  Cancia  did  not  probably  witness 
its  completion.  The  style  is  not  only  more  fully  developed, 
but  the  dog-tooth  ornament,  which  never  occurs  in  any  of  the 
extensive  Early  English  buildings  of  the  ^.bbey,  has  been  intro- 
duced here.  The  stone  altar,  though  it  has  lost  its  slab, 
remains  tolerably  perfect  on  a  low  platform,  that  has  appa- 
rently been  paved  either  with  large  tiles,  such  as  may  be  seen 
at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  hall,  or  slabs  of  marble  ten  inches 
square,  alternating,  in  lozenge  form,  with  white  stones,  of  which 
some  portions  still  remain  attached  to  the  wall.  On  its  north  side 
is  a  narrow  staircase,  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  that  has  led, 
probably,  to  the  abbot's  chamber,  which  may  have  been  placed, 
and  very  eligibly,  over  the  storehouses  on  the  north  side. 
Immediately  to  the  west  of  this  staircase  door  is  the  base  of  a 
W'Ork,  introduced  in  the  Perpendicular  period,  and  from  its  size, 
9  feet  by  2  feet,  certainly  neither  part  of  an  Easter  sepulchre, 
nor  of  the  analogium.     Near  it  were  found  two  carved  stones, 
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the  one  representing  an  heraldic  tiger  or  griffin,  chained — the 
Other,  a  monkey  sitting  in  the  hollow  of  a  cornice.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  chapel  a  shallow  piscina,  cut  in  a  thin 
slab,  was  found  detached  upon  the  floor,  near  a  small  orifice 
communicating  immediately  with  the  river  below. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chapel,  but  much  below  its  level,  is 
a  picturesque  apartment,  58  ft,  by  28,  still  partially  vaulted; 
and  which,  hav^ing  been  hitherto  accessible,  from  the  declivity 
of  the  ground,  has  often  been  delineated  as  "  a  crypt,"  though 
stoutly  asserted  by  the  country  people  to  have  been  "  the  place 
where  the  abbot's  six  milk-white  chariot  horses  were  kept." 
"  Sex  equi  ad  bigain" — whatever  that  vehicle  may  have  been — 
and  ''Sex  equi  ad  stabulam  domini  abbatis,''^  mentioned  in  an  inven- 
tory of  the  live  stock  of  the  house  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution, 
may  confirm  this  singular  tradition  to  the  ear;  but,  judging 
from  the  relative  position  and  general  appearance  of  the  place, 
I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  domestic 
offices,  and  particularly,  the  store-house  of  the  establishment. 
It  has,  originally,  had  no  communication  with  the  house,  but 
was  entered  by  an  independent  door  from  the  abbey-green, 
though  subsequently,  a  smaller  opening  was  made  to  a 
passage  or  space,  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapel,  which  may 
have  been  connected  with  the  kitchen  and  its  offices.  A  portion 
of  the  groined  roof  of  this  apartment  has  fallen  within  recol- 
lection, but  sufficient  remains,  in  a  single  bay,  to  show  that  it 
was  of  the  same  character  as  that  which  John  de  Cancia  adopted 
in  the  new  cloister,  and  the  store-house  of  the  abbey,  which 
exhibits  the  peculiarity  of  springing  gracefully  from  the  pillars, 
at  a  small  elevation  from  the  ground,  without  the  intervention 
of  abacus  or  capital.  In  this  place,  also,  should  be  noticed 
two  apertures  or  sinks,  expanding  in  the  south  wall  to  the 
river  tunnel  on  the  other  side;  where,  though  their  outlets  are 
concealed  from  common  observation,  one  of  them — surmounted 
by  a  depressed  arch — is  finished  in  a  manner  not  unbecoming 
an  Early  English  fireplace. 

Above  this  place — whatever  it  may  have  been — were,  most 
likely,  the  apartments  occupied  specially  by  the  abbot ;  and 
neither  in  seclusion  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  house,  nor 
in  variety  of  prospect  down  the  river  dell,  or  beyond  his  garden 
towards  the  sunlit  cliffs  and  noble  buildings  of  the  church, 
could  a  retirement  have  been  found  in  such  perfect  harmony 
with  a  dignified  monastic  life,  nor,  let  us  hope,  with  the  con- 
tinual sympathies  and  associations  of  its  occupants. 

This  range  of  building  has  extended  so  far  east  as  to  have 
included  two  other  apartments;  but,  as  their  foundations  are 
barely  visible,  we  cannot  satisfactorily  conjecture  to  what  use 
tiiey  have  been  applied. 

c  c 
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In  the  original  plan,  a  yard  about  20  ft.  wide  was  introduced 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chapel,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  both 
it  and  the  great  hall  with  light;  but,  at  a  subsequent  period,  it 
was  enclosed  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen,  as  appeared  by  a  large 
quantity  of  bones  and  ashes  found  within  it.  At  the  east  end, 
however,  a  passage  was  reserved  from  the  kitchen  to  what  may 
have  been  the  store-house,  and  another,  which  doubtless  was 
covered,  to  the  hall  and  a  staircase,  which  has  probably  led  over 
some  rude  rubble  work  near  the  chapel  door,  to  the  apartments 
of  the  abbot.  Of  the  intent,  however,  of  these  and  other  such 
alterations  about  the  house,  traceable  only  by  their  foundations, 
it  is  now  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  yard,  and  detached  also  originally 
from  the  great  hall  by  the  intervention  of  another,  was  the 
kitchen;  an  apartment  corroborating  in  its  dimension  and  appli- 
ances, the  most  romantic  ideas  of  monastic  hospitality.  Indeed, 
in  both  respects,  it  much  exceeded  that  which  served  the 
monastery,  and  measured  not  less  than  50  by  38J  ft.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  house,  it  has,  unfortunately,  been  pulled  down 
within  a  few  courses  of  the  ground ;  but  from  the  presence  and 
position  of  the  buttresses,  we  may  conclude  that  it  has  been 
vaulted,  or  more  probably,  was  covered  by  a  pyramidal  roof 
Neither  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other,  however,  were  any  traces  found 
in  the  rubbish,  nor  yet  of  windows,  which,  like  those  of  most 
ancient  kitchens,  were  doubtless  placed  at  a  considerable  height 
in  the  wall.  At  the  south  side,  are  the  foundations  of  two  great 
fireplaces  and  a  boiler,  in  a  wall  which  has  divided  a  narrow 
"  back  kitchen"  from  the  chief  apartment ;  and  in  the  north-east 
angle  a  very  singular  stone  grate  in"  the  floor,  that  has  been 
covered  by  wooden  doors,  and  communicated  immediately  with 
the  river  below.  This  very  singular  object,  which,  being 
divided  by  five  mullions  and  a  transom,  resembles  a  prostrate 
Elizabethan  window,  is  probably  unique,  as  may  be  judged 
from  these  sketches,  one  being  the  plan,  the  other  representing 
the  appearance  below.  Its  use  has,  of  course,  been  much  dis- 
puted, but  I  can  only  suggest  that  it  has  been  used  as  a  venti- 
lator, to  mitigate  a  temperature  which  must  have  been  always 
sufficiently  oppressive,  but  which,  on  festive  occasions,  would 
not  only  be  increased  by  a  subsidiary  fire  and  boiler,  but  also 
by  two  huge  ovens,  the  well-worn  floors  of  whicii  will  be 
observed  at  each  end  of  the  apartment. 

These  buildings,  with  some  necessary  appurtenances  of  the 
kitchen  to  the  north-east,  now  irretrievably  indefinite,  have 
occupied  the  space  on  the  east  side  of  the  great  hall.  The 
arrangement,  on  the  west  side,  has  been  almost  obliterated  by 
the  lapse  of  the  watercourse  below.  There  is  to  be  seen,  how- 
ever, towards  the  northern  extremity,  the  foundation  of  a  very 
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fine  room,  upwards  of  60  ft.  in  length,  and  23  ft.  9  in.  in 
width — which,  from  the  amplitude  of  its  dimensions  and  the 
elevation  of  the  dais  at  the  west  end,  has  evidently  been  the 
refectory.  The  few  features  that  remain  suggest  that  it  has 
been  erected,  in  the  Tudor  period,  on  the  division  of  the  great 
hall,  and  that  it  may  be  the  same  apartment,  which,  in  a  homage 
done  to  abbot  Huby  in  1501,  was  styled  '^  Nova  camera  versus 
ecclesiam.^''  The  dais  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  has  a  space 
9  ft.  3  in.  for  the  table,  and  another  of  2  ft.  behind  it  for  the 
bench;  the  elevation  of  each  being  about  9  inches,  and  orna- 
mented on  the  face  with  a  row  of  quatrefoils,  which,  having 
been  cut  in  limestone,  has  nearly  mouldered  away  since  its 
exposure.  On  the  south  side  of  the  dais  has  been  a  narrow 
doorway  to  a  space  abutting  on  the  river,  which  may  have  been 
used  as  a  garderobe  after  the  erection  of  the  refectory,  and  on 
the  north,  a  doorway  communicating  with  an  apartment,  most 
likely  the  buttery,  now  entirely  destroyed.  Stone  benches  still 
remain  attached  to  each  side  of  the  refectory,  and  some  floor 
tiles,  as  will  be  subsequently  mentioned. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  room  are  six  square  but  single  aper- 
tures, each  2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  ranged  side  by  side,  along,  or  rather 
within  the  wall,  and  communicating  perpendicularly  with  the 
river  below.  As  the  superstructure  is  here  broken  down  to  the 
foundation,  we  can  derive  no  information  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  connected  with  it,  though  they  seem  to  have 
been  covered  with  trap-doors,  and  in  one  case  perhaps,  if  not  in 
more,  may  have  been  open  also  to  the  apartment  on  the  south 
side  of  the  refectory.  Most  persons  have  at  once  declared  these 
apertures,  with  another  on  the  opposite  side,  to  have  been  the 
orifices  of  garderobes,  but,  making  every  allowance  for  the  sim- 
plicity and  rudeness  of  ancient  manners,  it  is  utterly  incredible 
that  such  conveniences  would  have  been  introduced  so  near,  if 
not  within,  one  of  the  chief  apartments  of  the  house.  Since,  how- 
ever, two  of  them  only  remain  open,  and  the  rest  have  been  covered 
with  the  Tudor  encaustic  tiles  of  the  floor,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
when  the  watercourse,  in  which  they  are  inserted,  was  erected 
at  the  original  foundation  of  the  house,  this  may  have  been 
the  use  to  which  they  were  applied;  but  that  when  the  refectory 
w^as  erected  on  their  site,  those  now  open  were  retained  for  the 
discharge  of  foul  water  or  other  refuse  matter  from  the  dining- 
room  and  the  buttery  into  the  river.  Towards  the  east  end  of 
the  room,  also,  is  an  orifice  in  the  floor,  abotit  a  foot  square, 
which  has  no  doubt  served  to  draw  off  the  water  with  which  the 
pavement  w^as  cleansed.  There  are  two  openings  of  this  kind  in 
the  yard,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chapel. 

The  east  wall  of  the  refectory  has  been  torn  down  to  the 
floor:  but  it  seems  that  the  fireplace   was  in  the   south-east 
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angle,  and  at  this  end  also,  has  been  the  main  entrance  leading 
from  a  passage  parallel  with  the  great  hall,  which  opens  into 
the  alley  or  cloister  between  the  convent  and  the  house.  This 
passage,  however,  was  probably  formed,  on  the  erection  of  the 
refectory,  from  one  of  the  apartments  that  flanked  and  com- 
municated vrith  the  hall,  since  it  not  only  contains  a  fire- 
hearth,  but  is  paved  with  tiles  or  large  tesserse  of  the  Early 
English  period. 

From  the  west  side  of  the  passage  we  descend  to  a  room, 
formed  perhaps  also  in  the  Tudor  period,  where  stood  a 
reservoir  of  water,  fed  from  a  spring  above  the  kitchen  bank, 
and  conducted  under  the  pavement  of  the  hall,  by  a  lead  pipe, 
seamed,  of  course,  in  the  old  clumsy  manner,  and  still  partly 
visible. 

Beyond  this  was  a  yard,  where  the  last  supply  of  coal  that 
the  house  had  needed  remained  undisturbed  under  the  sward, 
until  the  time  of  the  excavation.  When  tried  in  the  fire  they 
proved  of  excellent  quality,  and,  evidently,  not  being  the  pro- 
duce of  pits  they  might  have  sunk  in  Nidderdale,  had  very  pro- 
bably been  brought  from  Raley,*  in  the  county  of  Durham,  a 
place  which  had  been  accustomed  by  the  convent  as  early,  at 
least,  as  the  year  1458,  and  retained  an  unusual  popularity  even 
within  recollection.  In  the  same  yard  was  found  a  large  heap 
of  ashes,  cinders,  and  charred  wood,  just  as  they  had  been  cast 
from  a  window  in  the  enclosure  on  the  east,  the  sill  being  worn 
down  by  the  frequent  attrition  of  the  shovel. 

The  removal  of  the  mass  disclosed  what  every  housekeeper's 
experience  w^ould  have  suggested.  First,  of  course,  there  was  a 
silver  spoon,  weighing  about  an  ounce",  with  a  capacious  bowl, 
slender  octagonal  stem,  and  ahead  similar  to  an  inverted  Tudor 
bracket.  Then  broken  pottery  ware  that  had  disappeared  from 
the  abbot's  table,  to  the  large  coarse  home-made  jugs,  that  after 
many  "  a  mere  crack,"  had  been  broken  in  the  kitchen ;  a  small 
silver  ornament  in  the  shape  of  a  lion's  face^,  apparently  detached 
from  a  larger  object;  a  silver  ring;  a  broad  brass  ring;  a  copper 
can;  a  sickle  blade;  several  Nuremberg  tokens;  part  of  a  small 
ornament  in  lead,  resembling  the  tracery  of  a  Tudor  window^, 
and  proving  the  application  of  architectural  forms  to  domestic 
utensils;  a  quantity  of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  and  venison  bones, 
together  with  those  of  poultry,  herons,  and  other  game;  with 
bushels  of  oyster,  muscle,  and  cockle  shells,  as  fresh  and  pearly 
as  when  they  left  abbot  Bradley's  table.  Yet  trifling  and  useless 
as  many  of  these  objects  may  be,  they  seemed,  as  they  came  from 
the  hiding-place  where  forgotten  hands  had  cast  them,  to  connect 
the  beholder  with  those  whom  three  centuries  had  divided  from 
his  personal   sympath}'^  and  association,  more  intimately  than 

*  In  exp'  carr'  ad  Hale  p.  carbon',  vijs.  viijrf.     Cumpotus  Burs.  A°  1458. 
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the  massive  walls  and  imposing  works  in  whose  common  ruin 
they  had  so  long  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 

At  the  upper  end  of  this  yard  other  heaps  of  ashes  were 
scattered,  one,  containing  an  unusual  admixture  of  oyster-shells, 
having  been  actually  enclosed  in  a  pit  in  front  of  a  Norman 
doorway  belonging  to  one  of  the  offices  of  the  abbey.  In 
another,  opposite,  and  next  to  the  buttress  of  the  great  passage, 
was  found,  with  some  other  scraps  of  pottery,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  two  wide-mouthed,  brown,  earthenware  jugs,  that  might 
easily  have  been  considered  of  modern  fabrication ;  two  small 
pieces  of  blue-and- white  delph,  one,  in  the  shape  of  a  ring,  having 
been  the  handle  of  a  cup  or  such  small  vessel;  some  fragments 
of  stained  glass  of  the  Early  English  period,  which  had  been 
forced  with  its  leadwork  and  iron  stanchions  from  a  window 
above;  and,  singularly  enough,  part  of  a  crab's  claw,  which  it 
might  have  been  supposed  could  not  have  thus  long  resisted 
decomposition  in  the  humid  soil. 

There  was  picked  up,  also,  about  this  time,  though  in  some 
rubbish  outside  the  abbot's  house,  a  fine  impression  in  lead  of 
the  seal  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  bearing,  as  usual,  the  heads  of 
St.  Peter  and  Paul,  with  the  inscription  spaspe,  and  on  the 
reverse,  innocentivs  p.p.  hi.  If  it  had  not  been  affixed  to 
some  bull  of  indulgence  or  pardon  that  the  grantee  had  borne 
to  a  grave  that  has  been  ransacked  or  disturbed,  it  may,  during 
the  removal  of  the  records  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  have 
fallen  from  that  bull  of  confirmation  of  certain  possessions 
granted  by  this  pontiff  to  the  monastery  in  the  year  1210.  The 
very  singular  horse-shoe  that  I  now  exhibit  was  also  found  out- 
side the  house,  near  Robin  Hood's  well.  In  its  unusual  form 
it  resembles  those  depicted  on  the  floor  tiles  of  the  hall,  and  has 
been  attached  to  the  foot  by  at  least  ten  nails,  exactly  similar 
to  such  as  are  now  in  use. 

Elsewhere,  during  the  excavation  of  the  house,  were  found  a 
brass  buckle  in  the  shape  of  a  quatrefoil;  a  brass  book-clasp; 
part  of  a  large  brass  cup;  half  a  cup  of  brown  ware;  a  short 
earthenware  tube ;  part  of  a  large  glazed  jar  with  an  orifice  for 
a  tap ;  part  of  a  razor-blade,  rather  thicker  in  the  back  than 
we  should  think  convenient;  a  knife  blade;  several  keys;  an 
earthenware  cover  or  lid  with  an  ugly  face  embossed  on  it ;  part 
of  a  quern  or  hand-mill;  a  very  clumsy  and  severe  bridle  bit; 
a  leaden  dinner-plate  stamped  with  a  horse-shoe ;  and  a  few 
Lombardy  tokens.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  mention 
particularly,  that  this  little  vase,  which  might  readily  pass  for  a 
much  older  work,  was  found  in  the  chapel,  and  that  there  had 
been  left  in  the  kitchen  the  handle  of  a  perforated  brass  plate 
or  strainer ;  the  handle  of  a  brass  pan,  a  large  knife  that  had 
been  sharp  on  both  sides,  but  apparently  more  fit  for  plashing 
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hedges  than  domestic  use;  a  brass  ladle,  and  a  well-worn  glazier's 
"  hacking-out  knife,"  that  no  doubt  had  done  its  duty  when  the 
house  was  destroyed.  Each  of  these,  like  the  other  objects  I 
have  mentioned,  might  suggest  some  remark,  but  as  the  greater 
portion  of  them  now  await  your  inspection,  and  the  time 
assigned  to  this  discourse  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  I  need 
only  observe,  that  though  such  as  are  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  nature  and  value  of  minute  and  inductive  research 
may  deem  them  unworthy  of  observation,  they  may,  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  recognising  domestic  utensils  of  such  comparatively 
remote  but  well-ascertained  antiquity,  suggest  useful  information 
as  to  the  condition  of  our  manufactures  three  centuries  ago,  and 
the  nature,  tendency,  and  degree  of  the  improvement  that  has 
since  been  acquired. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  coal-yard,  and  abutting  on  the  wall, 
is  an  inclosure  of  rough  stones,  flagged  within  and  drained  to 
the  river,  that  appears  to  have  been  only  the  receptacle  of  a 
garderobe  attached  to  one  of  the  apartments  that  have  sur- 
mounted the  great  passage  from  the  abbey  to  the  house.  That 
an  upper  story  did  exist  is,  indeed,  not  only  evident  from  part 
of  a  stained  window,  with  its  stanchions  and  jambs,  having  been 
found,  as  it  was  thrust  out,  below,  but  also  from  the  fact  that 
a  stubborn  fragment  of  the  south  wall  retains  the  ruins  of  a 
fireplace,  at  an  elevation  of  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  These 
apartments  w^ere  probably  approached  by  the  staircase  at  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  great  alley,  and  have  perhaps  commu- 
nicated with  other  rooms  which,  when  the  excavation  is  com- 
pleted, may  be  found  on  its  north  side. 

The  encaustic  floor  tiles  found,  on  excavating  the  several 
apartments,  are  numerous  and  remarkable,  and  the  evidence 
obtained  on  the  subject  of  mediaeval  brickwork  important  and 
interesting.  The  floors  of  the  principal  apartments  seem  to 
have  been  paved  either  with  plain  or  encaustic  tiles,  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  them  were  torn  up  and  removed  before  the  house 
was  pulled  down,  when  the  specimens  that  remain  had  been  so 
much  disturbed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  what  parti- 
cular apartments  they  had  belonged.  The  presence  of  a  few 
geometrical  tiles,  or  rather  tesserae,  similar  to  those  with  w^hich 
John  de  Cancia  decorated  the  abbey  church,  seems  to  indicate 
that  he  had  also  bestowed  a  pavement  of  this  character  on  the 
hall  and  other  chief  apartments  of  the  house;  but  none  of  them 
were  left  in  situ,  unless  part  of  a  plain  pavement,  in  a  passage 
near  the  east  end  of  the  refectory,  may  be  referred  to  so  early  a 
period.  The  rest  of  the  tiles  that  have  been  found  detached 
among  the  rubbish,  are  either  of  the  Decorated  or  Perpendicular 
period,  of  which  latter  character  is  a  pavement  upwards  of  thirty 
feet  square  at  the   south  end  of  the  great  hall.     Although  no 
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general  device  or  pattern  is  attempted  in  its  arrangement, 
besides  a  plain  border  or  bounding  course,  respective  only  of 
the  columns  of  the  building,  yet  several  patterns  are  introduced 
promiscuously,  that  are  very  interesting. 

One  pattern  of  four  tiles  displays  the  arms  of  the  abbey 
(azure),  three  horse-shoes  (or),  and  the  very  appropriate  in- 
scription used  also  by  Darnton  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  ^oBHpMritB 
fnntB3  teniilin.  Another,  and  nearly  similar,  pattern  of  Tudor 
tiles  exhibits  the  same  arms,  but  circumscribed  by  (^nll)  fell 
Ulnrin,  a  motto  always  used  by  Abbot  Huby,  and  identified 
Avith  him  in  the  abbey  in  two  instances  where  the  shield  has 
displayed  his  initials  with  the  mitre  and  crosier.  There  is  a 
pattern  also  bearing,  perhaps  heraldically,  three  feathers  with- 
out a  legend,  of  which  a  much  better  impression  was  stolen,  soon 
after  its  discovery,  by  some  prowling  collector  from  the  centre 
of  the  dais  in  the  refectory.  From  the  inferior  manufacture, 
however,  of  the  tiles  used  in  the  hall,  I  am  inclined  to  suppose 
that  they  were  such  only  as  were  rejected  in  some  work  which 
may  hereafter  be  discovered  in  the  abbey. 

On  this  interesting  part  of  the  subject,  time  will  not  allow  me 
to  say  more  than  that,  on  several  of  the  tiles,  the  device  has 
been  merely  stamped  or  impressed,  and  consequently  not  repre- 
sented by  a  different  coloured  clay.  Of  this  kind  were  the 
Tudor  tiles  with  which  the  refectory  has,  apparently,  been  entirely 
paved,  and  the  floor  of  the  great  hall  repaired.  The  pattern — 
a  rose,  in  a  lozengy  compartment,  occurs  in  tiles  of  two  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and,  in  the  smaller  form,  has  been  also  found  at 
Sawley  Abbey  in  Craven,  and  in  the  Solar  at  Markenfield  Hall, 
near  Ripon ;  though  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  in  one  case 
the  design,  and,  in  the  other,  the  tiles,  were  supplied  from  the 
kiln  at  Fountains.  I  must  remark  also,  that  I  observed  pounded 
brick  in  the  mortar  used  here  by  the  Early  English  builders, 
and  that  I  found  in  the  rubbish  of  a  chimney  of  that  date,  several 
moulded  bricks  incrusted  with  soot  and  charred  by  fire,  of  a 
shape  exactly  similar  to  that  found  four  years  ago  in  the  wall 
of  Danbury  Church  in  Essex,  and  supposed,  in  the  seventeenth 
number  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,"  where 
a  sketch  of  it  is  given,  to  be  applicable  to  the  formation  of  a 
chimney  shaft.  Some  plain  bricks  occasionally  turned  up, 
in  the  Perpendicular  work  13 J  inches  long,  2  inches  thick,  and 
varying  from  4^  to  5|  inches  in  width.  There  are  also  frag- 
ments of  large  square  flat  roofing  tiles,  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
which  served,  when  entire,  for  covering  the  inferior  oflSces  of  the 
house,  or,  when  broken,  for  levelling  irregular  courses  of  the 
walls.  1  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  perfect  specimen, 
though  it  is  tolerably  evident  that  they  were  upwards  of  15 
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inches  square,  and  were  supported,  not  only  by  the  knob  or 
projection  on  the  under  side,  but  also  by  a  wooden  peg  that 
passed  through  a  hole  on  each  side  of  it,  and  attached  it  to  the 
woodwork  of  the  roof.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  how  early 
these  tiles  were  employed,  for  I  have  observed  several  of  pre- 
cisely similar  form  and  substance  inserted  in  Norman  walls  of 
the  abbey,  as  early  as  the  time  of  its  foundation. 

With  a  trifling  exception,  the  whole  of  the  abbot's  house  had 
been  explored  in  the  spring  of  1850.  The  extraordinary 
interest  which  the  discovery  had  excited,  not  only  among  all 
classes  of  visitors  that  had  thronged  daily  to  the  spot,  but 
among  antiquaries  generally,  was,  however,  now  rather  raised 
than  abated;  since  it  w^as  found,  on  clearing  the  west  end  of  the 
great  passage  from  the  abbey,  that  it  w^as  connected  with  some 
buildings  of  the  transition  Norman  period,  buried  in  rubbish 
about  seven  feet  deep.  As  these  were  evidently  apartments 
that  had  hitherto  been  wanting  to  complete  the  plan  of  the 
domestic  offices  of  the  abbey,  it  was  determined  when  the  works 
were  resumed  in  the  subsequent  winter,  that  the  whole  space 
between  the  abbot's  house  and  the  cloister  on  the  west,  and 
the  river  and  the  chapter-house  on  the  north,  should  be  reduced 
to  the  proj^er  level.  The  work  had  not  proceeded  many 
yards  before  it  was  evident  that  the  bank  along  the  south  end 
of  the  refectory  was  but  an  accumulation  of  rubbish ;  and 
that  the  river  had  not  only  w^ashed  its  walls,  but,  when  swollen 
by  floods,  had  flowed  down  a  tunnel  parallel  with  it,  and  con- 
structed under  the  apartment  to  prevent  inundation.  The 
intervening  pier,  or  foundation,  is  an  example  of  a  mediaeval 
w^ater-wall,  worthy  of  particular  observation;  but  from  motives 
of  unnecessary  caution,  the  stream  was  not  suffered  to  regain 
its  ancient  course,  which,  in  the  plan  now  exhibited,  is 
indicated  by  dotted  lines,  as  if  in  the  condition  of  sand  or 
debris,  which  it  most  probably  had  assumed  before  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  house.  On  advancing  towards  the  kitchen,  the  ruin 
of  a  rude  pier,  or  pillar,  by  the  side  of  the  water,  and  parallel 
with  the  east  w^all  of  the  refectory,  apparently  showed  that  a 
w^ooden  bridge  had  crossed  the  river  here,  and  that  the  path 
had  passed  along  the  east  side  of  the  refectory  to  the  kitchen, 
under  a  pent-house  of  which  the  corbels  that  supported  the 
roof  still  remain  in  the  wall.  After  clearing  out  the  foundation 
of  an  apartment  that  had  been  vaulted,  and  subsidiary  to  the 
kitchen,  probably  as  a  larder  or  dairy,  we  found  that  the  frater- 
house  had  been  curtailed  of  30  feet  at  its  southern  and  ruined 
extremity,  by  a  wall  erected  by  Mr.  Aislabie,  and  that,  therefore, 
its  proper  dimensions  are  104  ft.  by  29  ft.,  instead  of  those 
erroneously  represented  in  the  modern  plans.  From  this  newly 
cleared  part  we  found  entrance  to  another  apartment  59  ft.  by 
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18  ft.,  leading  eastward,  that  no  doubt  had  been  the  cellar, 
though  there  is  no  trace  of  the  pillars  of  the  vaulting  noted  in 
Burton's  plan,  and  only  of  openings  northward,  that  have  been 
walled  up.  Again,  from  its  east  end,  we  entered  another  place 
30  ft.  by  18  ft.  that  had  as  certainly  been  the  brew-house  ;  for  in 
addition  to  the  evidence  of  its  position  and  its  two  large  arch- 
ways towards  the  river,  there  are  not  only  strong  marks  of  fire 
against  the  thick  partition-wall  between  it  and  the  cellar,  but 
in  Dr.  Burton's  plan,  taken  before  the  upper  part  of  it  was  demo- 
lished, a  semicircular  recess  is  represented  on  this  side,  such  as 
would  have  been  required  for  fixing  the  boiler.  This  wall, 
however,  appears  only  to  have  been  the  work  of  Huby. 

Along  the  south  side  of  these  apartments,  the  river  has  been 
admitted  into  a  walled  course  that  passed  under,  and  was 
included  within  them,  for  the  purpose  of  refrigeration,  and  also 
served  as  a  drain  for  the  frater-house,  which  had  an  opening 
into  it  at  the  upper  end.  The  w^all  towards  the  river  has  been 
partly  supported  on  arches ;  but  at  some  time,  and  perhaps  not 
long  before  the  dissolution,  the  foundation  appears  to  have  been 
so  unsettled  at  the  east  end,  as  to  have  demanded  the  closure 
of  two  of  them,  together  with  the  openings  from  the  brew-house, 
and  the  erection  of  huge  buttresses  and  piers  to  resist  further 
dilapidation.     The  inner  wall,  too,  was  then  strengthened. 

On  removing  the  earth  under  the  arch  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  this  w^atercourse,  the  long  protracted  expectation  of  the 
workmen  for  hidden  treasure,  in  any  and  every  shape  that  the 
most  romantic  imagination  could  devise,  was  suddenly  gratified 
\)y  the  discovery  of  a  hoard  of  silver  money,  consisting  of  354 
pieces,  generally  in  excellent  preservation,  ranging  in  date  from 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  to  that  of  Charles  I.,  a  few  of  the 
earlier  and  well-clipped  pieces  being  Spanish  coin.  They  were 
laid,  without  any  apparent  envelope,  at  the  depth  only  of  a  foot, 
and  were  doubtless  committed  to  this  particular  place  by  some 
thrifty  inhabitant  of  the  adjacent  country,  who  had  been  slain 
suddenly  during  the  great  rebellion;  for  it  was  easy  to  have 
been  identified,  even  at  night,  by  any  one  who  shared  the 
secret. 

On  excavating  the  north  side  of  the  cellar,  it  was  found  to 
have  been,  with  the  intervention  perhaps  of  another  yard  to 
which  the  windows  had  originally  opened,  the  boundary  of  the 
base-court,  of  which  the  frater-house  formed  the  west,  and  the 
chapter-house  the  north  side.  The  greatest  part  of  the  east 
side  was  occupied  by  coeval  buildings,  corresponding  in  width 
with  the  length  of  the  brew-hause  ;  but,  in  Huby's  time,  the 
two  lower  apartments  have  been  converted,  longitudinally,  into 
a  double  range,  of  which  it  is  now,  in  the  absence  of  all  parti- 
cular evidence,  impossible  to  say  more  than  that  the  apartments 
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which  looked  towards  the  river,  were  domestic  offices  ;  for  the 
smaller  communicated  onone  side  with  the  brewhouse,and  on  the 
other  witji  an  apartment  of  which  the  original  Norman  doorway 
opened,  eventually,  into  the  abbot's  coal-yard.  The  use  of  the 
three  apartments  towards  the  base-court  is  singularly  evident. 
They  were  the  prisons  of  the  convent.  These  favourite  localities 
of  novelists  were  used  for  the  punishment  of  such  monks  as 
hpd  been  found  guilty  of  felony  or  other  heinous  crime,  and  in 
this  instance  also  may  have  been  required  by  the  secular  juris- 
diction which  the  abbot  enjoyed  within  the  "Liberty  of  St.  Mary 
of  Fountains."  They  were  all  approached  only  from  the  space 
or  yard  on  the  north  side  of  the  cellar,  and  by  the  entrance  to 
the  first  and  largest  cell,  whicli  having  been  therefore  used, 
probably,  for  the  mildest  form  of  punishment,  had  the  conve- 
nience of  a  window ;  which,  though  we  found  it  closed,  had 
enabled  some  unfortunate  captive,  in  whom  solitude  had  re- 
called reflection,  to  trace,  even  perhaps  when  chained  to  the  iron 
now  wrenched  from  below,  a  Latin  inscription,  in  black  letter, 
not  less  than  twelve  feet  long,  of  which,  however,  little  more  can 
now  be  deciphered  than  the  characteristic  and  pathetic  i)nl?. 
The  other  cells  had  been  intended  for  the  infliction  of  severer 
discipline,  from  the  absence  of  light,  and  the  presence  of  a 
convenience,  which  added  only  to  the  offensive  character  of 
the  place.  Both  have  traces  of  iron  in  the  wall,  but  a  for- 
midable staple,  in  the  floor  of  the  innermost,  tells  significantly 
that  it  was  reserved  for  the  most  heinous  or  incorrigible 
offenders.  More  than  once,  I  have  perceived  evidence  of  an 
intention  to  aggravate  the  horrors  of  mediaeval  dungeons,  and 
1  was  not  surprised  to  find  here  that  the  great  drain  from 
the  Base  Court  had  been  carried  under  this  place ;  though  I  was, 
to  find  the  stench  so  intolerable  as  to  require  quicklime  to  be 
thrown  into  it  before  it  could  be  cleared  out. 

After  the  erection  of  the  abbot's  house,  the  passage  to  it  from 
the  abbey  intervened  between  this  range  of  buildings  and  the 
chapter-house;  though  no  doubt,  the  space  had  been  previously 
occupied  by  a  similar  communication. 

Li  the  northern  face  of  these  buildings,  a  perpendicular 
groove  has  been  cut  in  the  outer  surface  of  the  wall,  sufficient 
to  admit  a  pipe  of  three  inches  bore  that  has  passed  through 
into  the  room  with  the  Norman  doorway.  If  this  was  intended 
to  convey  water  from  the  roof  to  a  tank  or  cistern,  it  may  be, 
perhaps,  the  earliest  instance  of  a  vertical  conductor  that  has 
been  observed. 

The  whole  of  the  newly  discovered  offices  of  the  abbey  are 
of  the  transition  Norman  period,  with  the  exception  of  the 
prisons.  As  their  elevation  seldom  exceeds  five  or  six  feet,  it 
is  of  course  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  they  may  have 
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been  altered  or  repaired,  particularly  in  the  upper  stories ;  but 
from  the  heads  of  windows,  and  such  like  fragmentary  indica- 
tions found  within,  it  appears  that  considerable  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  Tudor  period,  and  from  the  presence  of  stones 
bearing  the  well-known  initials  pi.  ?^,  that  they  were  instituted 
by  that  indefatigable  builder  and  able  ruler  of  the  house — 
Marmaduke  Huby.  These  operations,  however,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  prisons  and  the  abutments  against  the  river,  seem  to 
have  been  required  only  in  the  upper  stories,  for  the  use  of 
which  he  introduced  a  winding  stnircase,  near  the  doorway 
from  the  cellar  to  the  brew-house,  and  another  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  eastern  range  adjoining  the  abbot's  coalyard. 

On  examining  these  offices,  it  is  necessary  that  a  visitor 
should  be  informed  that  several  beautiful  fragments  of  Early 
English  work  dispersed  in  them,  were  found  among  rubbish 
brought  here  from  another  part  of  the  abbey  by  Mr.  Aislabie ; 
a  circumstance  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since,  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  part  of  the  excavation,  they  were  mingled  with 
other  wrought  stones  that  had  formed  part  of  the  superstructure, 
and  in  some  degree  illustrated  it  by  their  position,  and  were, 
unwarrantably,  used  by  the  workmen  to  decorate  the  walls, 
after  the  puerile  fashion  of  a  suburban  tea-garden. 

In  excavating  the  offices,  few  objects  of  curiosity  were  dis- 
covered, except  in  the  mouth  of  the  drain,  near  the  brew-house, 
a  piece  of  brass  that  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  a  machine 
or  of  a  philosophical  instrument,  and  in  the  brew-house  a  small 
and  almost  flat  leaden  tunnel,  formed  by  two  plates,  neatly 
seamed  on  each  side.  A  piece  of  bell-metal,  too,  was  found  in 
some  earth  that  had  been  brought  from  the  great  tower,  and 
elsewhere  a  floor  tile,  that  had  come  from  the  chapter-house, 
exhibiting  a  monstrous  animal. 

Such  then  has  been,  hitherto,  the  result  of  a  work,  of  which, 
since  we  are  now  about  to  adjourn  to  the  spot,  I  will  say  no 
more  than  that,  whatever  may  be  the  individual  appreciation  of 
the  intelligence  and  attention  by  which  it  has  been  conducted, 
there  will  be  but  one  unanimous  feeling  of  gratitude  and 
respect  to  the  noble  owner,  excited  not  merely  in  admira- 
tion of  the  spirit  that  has  so  disinterestedly  and  munifi- 
cently promoted,  at  once,  the  objects  of  science  and  popular 
gratification,  but  also  by  the  exhibition  of  a  most  stimulative 
example  to  the  owners  of  other  monastic  ruins,  and,  more 
especially,  of  those  noble  structures  that  are  yet  suffered  to 
stand,  half  buried  in  their  rubbish,  in  this  county.  Nor  should 
it  now  pass  unmentioned,  that,  during  the  time  of  this  excava- 
tion, there  has  been  retrieved,  under  his  lordship's  auspices,  from 
the  shapeless  mass  of  rubbish  that  had,  hitherto,  represented 
the  Abbey  of  Sawley  in  Craven,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  plan 
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at  an  unexpected  elevation,  enriched  with  details  of  considerable 
importance.  And  I  must  remark  also,  that,  in  no  other  instance 
but  that  of  Fountains  Abbey  could  the  excavation  of  a  monastic 
ruin,  more  particularly  of  the  Cistercian  order,  have  produced 
the  same  useful  or  instructive  result.  Founded  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  St.  Bernard,  and  ruled,  long  after  its 
institution,  by  men  connected  or  in  communication  with  the 
parent  house,  it  must,  notwithstanding  some  slight  local  pecu- 
liarities, be  received  as  the  model  of  a  Cistercian  monastery ; 
though  the  wealth  that  the  founders  had  attracted,  during  the 
original  disposition  of  the  fabric,  enabled  them  to  indulge  in  an 
unusual  degree  of  amplitude  and  convenience.  This  general 
plan  of  arrangement  has  now  been  tolerably  ascertained,  so 
that  whatever  works  may  be  prosecuted  in  future  will  tend 
rather  to  the  illustration  of  this  particular  institution,  or 
affect  the  picturesque  or  pictorial  character  of  the  ruin.  Con- 
sidering, however,  the  important  position  of  the  house,  these 
no  doubt,  will  be  productive  of  a  w^elcome  "  restitution  of  decayed 
intelligence ;"  and  may,  I  trust,  enable  me  to  address  you  again, 
at  some  future  and  not  far  distant  reunion. 
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On  the  Arrangement  of  Monasteries.  Read  before  the  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  York, 
October  9th,  1851.  By  William  Hey  Dykes,  Esq., 
Architect. 

Those  members  of  this  Society  who  have  carefully  compared 
two  or  three  of  the  noble  ruined  abbeys  with  which  this  county- 
abounds,  can  hardly  have  failed  to  remark  that  some  general 
arrangements  of  plans  are  in  most  cases  to  be  seen.  1  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  exact  unformity  will  be  found  in  any  two 
instances ;  but  only  that  commonly  understood  rules  seem 
usually  to  have  regulated  the  disposition  of  the  buildings,  and 
that  the  chief  structures  of  the  monastery  stand  very  frequently 
in  certain  relative  positions  to  each  other.  This  point,  how- 
ever, is  one  which  appears  hitherto  to  have  received  but 
little  attention ;  for  with  the  exception  of  the  very  interesting 
paper  on  "  Conventual  Arrangements,"  read  by  Mr.  Bloxam 
before  the  Bedfordshire  Architectural  Society,  and  published 
in  the  annual  volume,  which  is  now^  in  your  hands,*  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  treatise  upon  the  subject.  It  is  needless, 
however,  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  great  importance  to  us  in  the 
pursuit  of  our  architectural  and  archaeological  researches.  To 
the  uninstructed  eye,  the  main  buildings  of  some  glorious  but 
dismantled  abbey  present  but  too  frequently  only  a  mass  of 
shapeless  ruins  ;  whereas  some  knowledge  of  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  chapter-house  and  the  refectory,  the  dormitory  and 
the  guest- hall,  will  often  enable  us  to  detect  from  a  broken 
string-course  or  fragment  of  a  door-jamb,  the  dimensions  and 
character  of  the  principal  parts,  and  so,  in  imagination  at  least, 
to  reduce  the  whole  into  harmony  and  proportion.  I  feel,  there- 
fore, that  I  need  make  no  apology  for  addressing  you  upon 
this  subject ;  in  fact,  J  think  that  I  do  some  service  by  reminding 
you  how  very  little  we  yet  know  about  it.  I  must  premise, 
however,  by  saying,  that  in  the  few^  remarks  which  I  intend  to 
oifer,  I  shall  not  refer  to  the  peculiar  arrangements  of  the  Car- 
thusian monasteries,  which  differed  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars from  those  of  the  other  religious  orders ;  the  chief 
distinction  being  caused  by  this,  that  whereas  in  the  ordinary 
convents,  the  monks  lived  together  in  common,  in  the  Carthu- 
sian they  lived  apart  in  separate  hermitages.  The  characteristic 
features  of  one  of  these  establishments  were,  however,  most 
fully  described  to  us  by  the  venerable  Archdeacon  Churton  in 
the  very  interesting  paper  which  he  read  during  the  course  of 

*  See  page  177, 
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last  year,    "  on  the    Carthusian   Prioiy   of  Mountgrace,   near 
Thirsk." 

In  most  convents,  the  buildings  were  mainly  arranged  round 
two,  or  sometimes  three  courts,  the  position  of  these  in  a 
great  measure  varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  site  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  principal  structure,  however, 
with  reference  to  which  the  others  were  for  the  most  part 
placed,  and  which,  from  its  stupendous  size  and  costly  work- 
manship pre-eminently  stood  forth,  was  the  church.  Respecting 
it,  therefore,  it  is  meet  that  I  should  in  the  first  place  say  a  few 
words,  although  my  observations  upon  it  can  be  of  course  but 
very  brief. 

The  abbey  church  was  usually  cruciform  in  plan,  generally 
with  aisles  to  the  nave  and  the  chancel,  and  often  with  an 
eastern  aisle  to  the  transept,  or  with  chapels  projecting  east- 
ward from  it,  with  a  central  tower  at  the  intersection,  and 
frequently  with  western  towers  also.  There  is,  however,  con- 
siderable variety  in  the  plans  of  our  larger  monastic  churches. 
Thus  Canterbury,  Worcester,  and  Rochester,  have  each  a 
second  transept  to  the  east;  and  beyond  this,  in  the  two  latter 
instances,  a  square  ended  prolongation  of  the  chancel,  and  in 
the  former  an  apsidal  chapel  of  considerable  length,  flanked  by 
two  towers,  and  a  circular  chapel  beyond.  Durham  and  Foun- 
tains have  each  a  second  transept  at  the  extreme  east;  Ely  and 
Peterborough  at  the  extreme  west.  The  former  in  combination 
with  a  single  western  tower,  and  the  latter  in  connexion  with 
two  western  towers,  two  spirelets,  and  perhaps  the  most  majestic 
portal  in  Christendom.  Bayham  has  the  western  arm  of  the 
cross  of  great  length,  and  a  short  apsidai  chancel.  West- 
minster and  Tewkesbury  are  similar,  but  have  the  apsidal 
chancel  surrounded  by  an  aisle,  and  chapels  radiating  there- 
from. 

The  earlier  churches,  however,  seem  to  be  those  in  which 
there  is  the  greatest  variety  in  the  plan.  In  later  times  the 
single  transept,  the  central  and  two  western  towers,  and  the 
square  east  end,  appear  to  have  become  the  rule.  I  may  here 
remark  in  passing,  that  the  apsidal  termination  seems  never  to 
have  prevailed  much  in  the  north.  Probably  this  may  be 
accounted  for  from  the  fact  of  the  north  of  England  having 
been  chiefly  christianized  from  lona,  and  from  the  holy  fathers 
bringing  with  them  the  ancient  Irish  type  of  churches.  Indeed 
it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  apse,  which  is  all  but  universal  on 
the  Continent,  seemed  as  if  it  never  could  become  naturalized 
on  the  English  soil.  Norman  prelates  strove  everywhere  to 
introduce  it,  and  at  one  time  almost  every  cathedral,  and  many 
of  our  greater  abbey  churches,  had  this  termination,  but  the 
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insular  tradition  prevailed,  and  subsequent  alterations  have  in 
most  cases  obliterated  this  feature,  so  that  an  apse  is  now  a 
comparative  rarity  in  England. 

In  the  earlier  abbey  churches,  one  thing  that  may  be  par- 
ticularly noticed  is  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  constructive 
nave,  which  very  commonly  included  the  chorus  cantorum  or 
choir  proper,  as  at  Norwich,  St.  Albans,  Westminster,  and 
Jervaulx.  But  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  one  thing  may 
almost  invariably  be  observed,  that  in  the  early  monastic 
churches  the  eastern  limb  of  the  cross  was  very  considerably 
shorter  than  in  the  later  buildings.  There  are  several  causes 
which  may  account  for  this  ;  one  of  which  was  from  the  greater 
accumulation  of  relics  in  after  ages,  for  which  stately  shrines 
were  erected,  which  were  usually  placed  at  the  back  of  tlie  high 
altar.  Another  reason  would  seem  to  be,  that  in  early  ages  the 
high  altar  was  intended  to  have  been  seen  equally  from  the 
nave  and  the  chancel.  About  the  thirteenth  century,  however, 
the  practice  of  having  solid  roodscreens  instead  of  open  ones, 
appears  first  to  have  been  introduced  with  the  view  of  pro- 
tecting the  monks  from  draughts,  and  then  the  only  view  of  the 
altar  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  nave  was  through  the 
choir  doors.  In  order,  however,-  in  some  measure,  to  com- 
pensate for  this  loss,  the  custom  commenced  of  putting  altars  in 
the  roodscreen,  usually  two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance, 
as  at  Chichester,  Exeter,  and  St.  David's  cathedrals.  But 
another  custom  was  also  introduced,  which  still  more  effectually 
cut  off  the  laity  from  all  connexion  with  the  high  altar,  and  this 
was  the  placing  an  additional  screen,  w^hich  was  usually  also  a 
close  one,  between  the  choir  and  the  nave.  This  nave  screen 
differed  from  the  choir  screen  in  this,  that  whereas  the  latter 
always  had  the  door  in  the  centre,  the  former  had  two  doors, 
one  on  each  side,  with  an  altar  between,  which  probably  was 
intended  to  serve  as  a  people's  high  altar.  I  am  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  there  ever  was  a  distinct  nave  screen  in  those 
cases,  where  there  were  altars  in  the  choir  screen.  At  Durham 
Abbey  the  choir  screen  was,  as  in  our  own  cathedral,  under  the 
eastern  arch  of  the  lantern,  having  a  central  doorway,  and 
niches  filled  with  statues  of  kings  and  other  benefactors  to  the 
church  ;  but  besides  it,  there  was  also  another  screen,  under  the 
western  arch  of  the  lantern,  having  an  altar  in  the  centre,  and  a 
door  on  each  side.  Thus  we  are  told,  "in  the  body  of  the 
church,  between  two  of  the  highest  pillars  supporting  the  Ian- 
thorn,  opposite  the  quire  door,  was  Jesus'  altar,  where  Jesus' 
mass  was  sung  every  Friday  in~the  year;  and  on  the  back  side 
of  the  said  altar  was  a  high  stone  wall,  at  each  end  whereof  was 
a  door,  which  was  locked  every  night,  and  called  the  two  rood 
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doors,  for  the  procession  to  go  forth  and  return  at:  betwixt  the 
two  doors  was  Jesus'  altar  as  aforesaid."*  Precisely  the  same 
arrangement  obtained  at  Canterbury  where  the  altar  of  Holy 
Cross  stood  under  the  svestern  arch  of  the  lantern.  A  similar 
screen  was  also  to  be  found  at  Winchester.  At  St.  Albans  a 
screen  of  this  description  remains,  having  the  altar  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert  in  the  centre,  and  a  door  on  each  side.  Here,  also,  there 
was  an  eastern  screen,  which  has  since  been  destroyed.  The 
space  between  the  two  screens  in  this  case  was  roofed  over,  so 
as  to  be  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  double  rood  screens, 
which  we  occasionally  find  in  parish  churches.  The  loft  above 
was  put  to  a  most  singular  use  ;  it  was  made  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  dormitory,  and  twelve  of  the  monks  we  are  told 
had  their  beds  here. 

In  those  cases,  where  the  nave  of  an  abbey  belonged  also  to 
a  parish,  the  monks  seem  to  have  taken  great  pains  to  make 
the  separation  as  complete  as  possible.  We  have  a  very  curious 
instance  of  this  atWymondham,  in  Norfolk,  Avherethe  church  was 
parochial  as  well  as  conventual.  This  was  originally  a  fine  cross 
church,  with  a  tower  at  the  intersection,  and  a  nave  of  twelve  bays 
in  length,  to  which  a  western  tower  was  also  subsequently 
added.  Of  this  nave  nine  bays  w^ere  given  up  to  the  parish, 
and  in  order  most  effectually  to  cut  off  any  communication 
between  the  parochial  and  monastic  parts,  the  tower  at  the 
intersection  was  taken  down,  and  a  new  tower  erected  in  its 
stead  loithin  the  three  eastern  bays  of  the  nave,  without  having 
any  communication  into  the  nave.  The  choir  and  transepts  of 
this  church  have  since  been  destroyed,  .so  that  it  now  presents 
a  very  singular  appearance,  consisting  of  a  nave  w4tli  a  tow^er, 
both  at  its  western  and  eastern  extremities. f 

The  choir  of  a  monastic  church  commonly  possesses  a  row 
of  stalls  on  either  side,  returned  at  the  back  of  the  choir  screen, 
as  in  our  cathedrals.  These  stalls  are  furnished  wdth  desks, 
and  have  those  curious  turn-up  seats,  called  misereres. 
The  stalls  which,  in  our  cathedral,  are  appropriated  to  the 
dean  and  the  precentor,  were  in  the  abbey,  those  of  the  abbot 
and  prior.  At  the  end  of  these  stalls  was  sometimes  a  third 
screen  which  very  seldom  remains.  In  fact,  the  only  existing 
example  that  I  am  aware  of  is  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  David's. 
This  screen,  by  way  of  distinction,  I  shall  call  the  -presbytery 
screen.  It  appears  usually  to  have  been  of  open  work,  and 
sometimes  as  at  St.  Albans  had  an  altar  in  it. 

The  great  rood  seems  to  have  been  placed  over  either  of  the 

*  Antiquities  of  Durham  Abbey.     Pat.  Sanderson. 
t  See   an  interesting  account  of  this  church,  by  the  Rev.  .].  L.  Petit,  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Norwich. 
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three  screens  that  I  have  mentioned,  but  most  usually  above 
the  choir  screen.  At  Durham,  however,  we  are  told  that  it  was 
over  the  nave  screen,  above  Jesus  altar,  and  it  w^as  similarly 
situated  at  Canterbury.  At  St.  Albans  it  crowned  the  pres- 
bytery screen.  The  roodloft  commonly  surmounted  the  screen 
at  the  entrance  of  the  choir;  on  its  eastern  face  was  generally 
a  sort  of  pulpit,  or  jube,  projecting  into  the  choir,  from  which 
the  lessons  were  read,  facing  east.  The  lower  part  of  this 
may  occasionally  be  found  in  our  cathedrals  supporting  the 
choir  organ. 

In  the  earlier  abbey  churches,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  the 
high  altar  w^as  for  the  most  part  quite  at  the  east  end,  as  at 
Kirkstall,  Roche,  and  Furness.  In  later  times,  however,  this 
was  not  the  case,  but  the  choir  was  separated  from  the  eastern 
division  by  another  screen  of  great  magnificence,  w^hich  formed 
the  reredos  or  back  for  the  high  altar.  Of  this,  the  abbeys  of  St. 
Albans,  Winchester,  and  Durham  furnish  noble  examples. 
Immediately  behind  this  screen,  in  a  small  chapel,  on  a  level 
with  the  high  altar,  was  the  shrine  of  the  great  saint  of  the 
church,  and  here  it  was  that  the  shrines  were  formerly  to  be 
found  of  St.  Alban  at  St.  Albans,  St.  Cuthbert  at  Durham, 
St.  Swithun  at  Winchester,  St.  Etheldreda  at  Ely,  St.  Edmund 
at  Bury,  and  St.  John  de  Bridlington  at  Bridlington.  This  part 
of  the  church  was,  consequently,  considered  as  being  the  most 
sacred,  and  it  is,  therefore,  here  or  near  to  this  that  we  usually 
find  the  most  magnificent  sepulchral  monuments  in  the  building. 
Thus,  at  Westminster,  we  here  find  the  tombs  of  the  kings 
ranged  round  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  so 
at  Canterbury,  those  of  the  Black  Prince  and  Henry  IV.  and 
his  queen  by  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket.  As  the  gifts 
offered  at  these  shrines  were  frequently  of  very  great  value, 
monks  were  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  the  same, 
and  for  their  accommodation  a  little  loft  w^as  often  con- 
structed in  one  of  the  parcloses  of  the  chapel,  from  whence 
they  could  overlook  the  shrine.  An  interesting  example  re- 
mains of  this  at  St.  Albans,  and  there  was  a  similar  watching 
loft  in  the  same  situation  in  our  own  cathedral  until  the  late 
fire.  At  Westminster,  the  station  for  the  watch  is  cleverly  con- 
structed in  the  tomb  of  Henry  V.  Behind  this  chapel,  of 
I  which  I  have  been  speaking,  was  generally  a  procession  path, 
I  which  allowed  a  procession  passing  down  the  aisles  to  sur- 
I  round  the  altar.  This  path  was  sometimes  on  the  same  level 
j  with  the  chapel  and  altar,  as  at  Canterbury,  and  at  other  times 
I  retained  that  of  the  nave,  as  at  Westminster  and  Durham.  Still 
j  to  the  east  of  this,  and  separated  from  the  procession  path  by 
i  another  screen,  was  the  Lady  Chapel,  which  was  frequently  of 
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very  great  magnificence,  and  commonly  reproduced  on  a  smaller 
scale  the  arrangements  of  the  choir. 

In  the  nave,  we  generally  find  four  doorways,  one  at  the 
west  which  was  usually  of  very  noble  proportions,  and  which 
w^ould  seem  chiefly  to  have  been  used  on  the  occasion  of 
processions;  another  on  the  north,  which  was  commonly  within 
a  porch,  and  which  was  also  of  great  stateliness,  and  formed 
the  main  entrance  for  the  laity.  The  reason  why  the  porch  in 
abbey  churches  was,  contrary  to  the  custom  in  parochial  ones, 
on  the  north  was  this,  that  the  monastic  buildings  were  almost 
invariably  on  the  south,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  within 
the  shade  of  the  church;  and  this,  consequently,  prevented  the 
people's  entrance  being  on  that  side.  The  two  other  doors 
were  on  the  south  of  the  nave,  and  were  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
vent ;  they  commonly  opened  into  the  east  and  west  alleys  of 
the  cloisters. 

The  chief  buildings  occupied  by  the  monks  were,  as  has  just 
been  said,  almost  invariably  on  the  south  of  the  church,  unless 
when  prevented  by  some  special  cause.  They  surrounded  a 
square  court,  of  which  the  nave  formed  the  northern  side, 
and  the  south  transept  a  part  of  the  eastern.  The  remainder 
of  this  side  was  occupied  by  the  chapter- house,  which  was  in 
the  earlier  examples  a  parallelogram  in  form,  standing  east 
and  west ;  sometimes,  however,  as  in  the  cases  of  Durham 
and  Norwich,  having  an  apsidal  termination  towards  the  east. 
In  the  later  instances,  the  chapter-house  was  more  frequently 
polygonal,  with  a  groined  roof,  supported  by  a  central  pillar, 
as  at  Westminster  and  Worcester,  and  having  the  exterior  sur- 
mounted by  a  loft}^  leaden  spire.  Within  we  mostly  find  the 
sides  surrounded  with  a  stone  bench,  or  having  a  range  of 
stalls  cut  in  the  walls,  with  a  chief  seat  at  the  east  for  the  abbot 
or  prior.  In  most  cases,  the  chapter-house  seems  not  to  have 
opened  immediately  into  the  court,  but  to  have  had  a  sort  of 
vestibule  before  it,  which  was  often  richly  ornamented,  as  at 
Chester,  Bristol,  and  Kirkstall.  The  entrance  from  the  court  is 
generally  of  great  magnificence,  and  has  frequently  a  window 
on  either  side,  which  would  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
glazed.  At  Durham,  the  chapter -house  was  used  as  the 
burying-place  of  the  early  bishops,  and  the  same  custom  seems 
to  have  obtained  in  some  other  places. 

Between  the  chapter-house  and  the  south  transept  of  the 
church  was  often  a  narrow  passage,  for  which,  in  many  cases, 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  use.  At  Durham,  Gloucester,  and 
some  other  abbeys,  where  the  cemetery  for  the  monks  was  ' 
eastward  of  the  cloister  court,  this  was,  however,  the  passage  ! 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  To  the  south  of  the  chapter-house, 
we   often  find  one  or  two  little  apartments,  which  appear  to 
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have  been  used  as  prisons  for  the  monks  who  broke  the  rules 
of  their  order. 

The  refectory,  or  frater-house,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
almost  invariably  occupied  the  south  side  of  the  court,  lying 
east  and  west,  parallel  with  the  church.  In  some  of  the  earlier 
examples,  Jiowever,  it  stands  north  and  south,  at  right  angles 
to  the  court,  as  at  Fountains  and  Rievaulx.  It  was  arranged  like 
our  college  halls,  with  a  high  table  at  the  upper  end,  and  a  screen 
at  the  lower.  On  the  side  was  a  pulpit,  projecting  from  the  wall, 
from  which  one  of  the  monks  was  appointed  to  read  during 
the  meals.  Of  this  pulpit  we  have  numerous  beautiful  examples 
remaining,  as  at  Chester,  and  Beaulieu  in  Hampshire. 

Nearly  adjoining  to  the  hall  was  the  kitchen,  which,  in  some 
cases,  was  entered  from  the  court,  but  more  frequently  stood 
behind  the  hall,  as  at  Durham.  At  Fountains,  the  kitchen  re- 
mains very  perfect ;  it  is  a  square  apartment,  with  two  enormous 
fireplaces.  At  Glastonbury  and  Durham,  the  kitchens  are 
octagonal,  and  are  noble  buildings,  with  stone-groined  roofs : 
the  latter  still  remains  in  daily  use.  The  great  cellar,  also,  was 
usually  in  close  proximity  to  the  hall,  and  sometimes  formed  a 
crypt  beneath  it. 

The  west  side  of  the  court  was  commonly  occupied  by  the 
dormitory.  This  was  generally  raised  upon  a  crypt,  or  in  those 
cases  where  there  were  no  cloisters,  a  groined  ambulatory  was 
formed  beneath  it,  as  at  Fountains.  The  entrance  was  mostly 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  court,  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  door  into  the  church,  or  in  some  cases,  as 
at  Fountains  and  Chester,  the  stairs  actually  lead  into  the  church. 
The  following  description  is  given  of  the  dormitory  at  Durham  : — 
"  On  the  west  side  of  the  cloister  was  a  large  house  called  the 
dorter,  where  the  monks  and  novices  lay.  Every  monk  had  a 
little  chamber  to  himself.  Each  chamber  had  a  window  towards 
the  chapter,  and  the  partition  betwixt  every  chamber  was  close 
wainscotted,  and  in  each  window  was  a  desk  to  support  their 
books.  On  the  west  side  of  the  said  dorter  were  the  like 
chambers,  with  their  windows  and  desks  towards  the  infirmary 
and  the  water,  the  chambers  being  all  well  boarded.  The 
novices  had  likewise  their  chambers  in  the  south  end  of  the  said 
dorter,  adjoining  to  the  aforesaid  chambers  on  each  side.  Every 
novice  had  his  chamber  to  himself,  but  neither  so  close  nor  so 
warm  as  the  other  chambers  were,  nor  having  any  light  but  what 
came  in  at  the  foreside  of  their  chambers,  being  quite  close  both 
above  and  on  each  side.  At  each  end  of  the  dorter  was  a 
square  stone,  wherein  was  a  dozen  of  cressets  wrought  in  each 
stone,  being  always  filled  and  supplied  by  the  cooks  as  they 
needed,  to  afford  light  to  the  monks  and  novices  at  their  arising 
to    their   matins  at   midnight,  and  for  their   other   necessary 
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uses."  This  noble  apartment,  nearly  200  feet  in  length,  fortu- 
nately remains  quite  perfect,  excepting  that  the  boarded  par- 
titions which  divided  it  into  separate  cells  have  been  removed. 
I  may  add,  that  there  is  at  the  south  a  very  large  window, 
and  this  may  consequently  have  been  the  reason  why  it  was 
not  thought  necessary  for  the  novices  to  have  separate  windows 
in  their  cells,  as  the  monks  had  who  were  towards  the  northern 
end. 

These  buildings  which  I  have  described,  usually,  as  I  have 
already  said,  surrounded  a  square  court  on  the  south  of  the  church. 
This  court,  in  the  earlier  monasteries,  was  quite  open,  as  at 
Kirkstall,  Fountains,  and  Jervaulx,  but,  in  the  later  examples, 
it  was  almost  invariably  surrounded  by  a  cloister,  and  nume- 
rous of  the  early  abbeys  have  had  cloisters  added  at  a  later 
period.  These  cloisters  were  often  richly  vaulted  in  stone,  and 
had  arches  or  windows  towards  the  garth  in  the  centre;  the 
windows  being  in  the  earlier  instances  open,  but  in  the  later 
more  commonly  glazed.  Thus,  in  those  at  Durham,  we  are 
told,  were  represented  "  the  whole  story  and  miracles  of  that 
holy  man,  St.  Cuthbert,  from  the  day  of  his  nativity  to  his 
death;"  and  the  cloisters  at  Gloucester,  which  are,  perhaps, 
the  noblest  examples  remaining  in  England,  are  also  glazed. 
These  cloisters,  in  many  instances,  seem  to  have  been  made 
of  use,  as  the  place  of  study  for  the  monks.  So,  we  are  told, 
at  Durham,  "  in  the  north  side  of  the  cloisters,  in  every  window 
were  three  pews  or  carrels,  where  every  one  of  the  old  monks 
had  a  carrel  severally  to  himself,  to  which  after  dinner  they 
resorted,  and  there  studied  their  books,  every  one  in  his 
carrel  till  the  time  of  evensong;  and  thus  they  exercised  them- 
selves every  day.  These  pews  or  carrels  were  finely  wain- 
scotted,  and  very  close,  except  the  foreside,  which  was  carved 
work,  and  admitted  light  through  the  carrel  doors,  in  each  of 
which  was  a  desk  to  lay  books  on,  and  the  carrels  were  no 
wider  than  from  one  stanchel  of  the  window  to  another.  Op- 
posite to  the  carrels  against  the  church  wall  stood  certain  great 
almeries  of  wainscot,  full  of  books,  as  well  the  old  written 
doctors  of  the  Church,  as  other  profane  authors,  with  many 
other  holy  men's  works,  so  that  every  one  studied  what  doctor 
he  pleased,  having  the  library  at  all  times  open  to  resort  to 
and  study  in  as  well  as  in  their  carrels."  At  Durham,  unfor- 
tunately, the  cloister  windows  have  been  renewed,  so  that 
there  is  now  no  trace  of  the  carrels,  but  at  Gloucester  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  similar  arrangement. 

In  the  south  alley  of  the  cloisters,  opposite  the  refectory 
door,  we  very  commonly  find  the  lavatory,  where  the  monks 
washed  before  dinner  and  supper,  as  at  Gloucester  and 
Chester,  where  it  is  still  very  perfect;    and   in    the    opposite 
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wall  is  frequently  a  recess  where  the  towels  were  hung.  At 
Durham,  the  lavatory  was  a  circular  structure  within  the  cloister 
garth,  and  is  thus  described.  "  Within  the  cloister  garth,  over 
against  the  frater-house  door,  was  a  fine  laver  or  conduit  for  the 
monks  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces  in,  being  in  form  round, 
covered  with  lead,  and  all  of  marble,  excepting  the  outer  wall, 
within  which  they  might  w^alk  about  the  laver.  It  had  many 
spouts  of  brass,  with  twenty-four  brazen  cocks  about  it,  and 
seven  windows  of  stone-work  in  it ;  and  above  a  dovecote 
covered  with  lead.  The  workmanship  was  both  fine  and  costly. 
Adjoining  to  the  east  side  of  the  conduit  door  hung  a  bell,  to 
call  the  monks  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  come  and  wash  before 
dinner.  In  the  closets  or  almeries,  on  each  side  of  the  frater- 
house  door,  in  the  cloisters,  towels  w^ere  kept,  white  and  clean, 
to  dry  their  hands  upon." 

The  common  room  appears  generally  to  have  been  near  to 
the  refectory,  sometimes  to  the  east  and  sometimes  to  the  w^est. 
In  this  room  alone  was  a  fire  kept,  during  the  winter,  for  the 
use  of  the  monks.  The  treasury  w^as  a  small  and  strongly 
guarded  apartment,  usually  either  beneath  or  immediately 
adjoining  the  dormitory.  The  position  of  the  library  I  am 
unable  to  ascertain. 

The  situation  of  the  abbot's  or  prior's  lodge  seems  to  have 
varied  considerably  in  different  instances.  At  Durham  and 
Kirkstall,  it  is  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  cloister  court.  At 
Fountains  and  St.  Mary's,  York,  it  is  still  further  to  the  east. 
At  Bridlington,  it  was  to  the  west  of  the  cloister  court,  and  it 
occupies  the  same  position  at  Westminster.  Perhaps  the  latter 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  general  situation  for  it,  in  those 
cases  where  the  nave  of  the  church  was  of  extreme  length,  and  that 
at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  cloister  court  in  other  instances. 
It  frequently  contains  its  separate  hall,  guest-chamber,  kitchen, 
cellar,  and  chapel.  At  Westminster,  it  is  arranged  round  a 
small  court,  and  its  interesting  little  hall  still  remains  in  use, 
■with  its  fire  on  a  hearth  in  the  centre.  It  is  now  the  dining 
hall  for  the  Westminster  boys.  The  guest-chamber  also  still 
remains,  commonly  called  the  "Jerusalem  Chamber,"  and  is 
used  for  the  meetings  of  the  Convocation  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury.  In  several  cases,  the  chapel  also  still  exists,  as  at 
Wenlock,  where  it  also  retains  its  stone  altar. 

The  situation  of  the  infirmary  seems  also  to  have  been  various. 
At  Durham,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  on  the  west  of  the  dor- 
mitory; at  Bridlington,  it  was  on  the  east  of  that  apartment, 
which  was  here,  as  at  Rievaulx,-  contrary  to  the  usual  custom, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  cloister  court.  The  infirmary  usually 
contained  a  separate  refectory  and  chapel,  and  occasionally 
kitchens  and  other  oflSces.     These  buildings  w^ere  sometimes 
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arranged  round  a  smaller  court.  At  Gloucester,  a  second 
cloister  also  remains. 

The  more  secular  buildings  of  the  abbey  were  placed  round 
a  large  square,  frequently  to  the  west  of  the  church,  having  the 
church  and  the  range  of  monastic  buildings  on  its  south, 
forming  its  eastern  side,  and  communicating  with  the  cloister 
court  by  a  passage  underneath  the  dormitory.  This  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  universally  the  case.  At  Durham,  where 
the  river  prevented  this  arrangement  being  carried  out,  the 
great  court  of  the  abbey  is  southward  of  the  cloister  court.  The 
former  position,  however,  is  that  which  would  appear  to  have 
been  generally  aimed  at. 

The  most  important  buildings  in  the  great  court  were  the 
guest-hall  and  the  chambers  connected  with  it  for  the  reception 
of  strangers,  who  were  here  lodged  and  fed  at  the  expense  of 
the  church.  Thus,  we  are  told,  at  Durham,  "  a  famous  house 
of  hospitality  was  kept  within  the  abbey  garth,  called  the 
guest-hall,  and  was  situated  in  the  west  side  towards  the  water. 
The  terrer  of  the  house  was  master  thereof,  as  one  appointed 
to  give  entertainment  to  all  estates,  noble,  gentle,  or  what  other 
degree  soever  came  thither  as  strangers.  Their  entertainment 
was  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  place  in  England,  both  for  the 
goodness  of  their  diet,  the  clean  and  neat  furniture  of  their 
lodgings,  and  generally  all  things  necessary  for  travellers  ;  and 
with  this  entertainment  no  man  was  required  to  depart  while 
he  continued  honest  and  of  good  behaviour.  This  hall  w^as  a 
stately  place,  not  unlike  the  body  of  a  church,  supported  on 
each  side  by  very  fine  pillars,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  hall  a 
large  range  for  the  fire.  The  chambers  and  lodgings  belonging 
to  it  were  kept  very  clean,  and  richly  furnished.  They  were 
very  pleasant  to  lie  in,  especially  one  chamber,  called  the  King's 
Chamber,  w^ell  deserving  that  name,  for  the  king  himself  might 
well  lie  in  it,  such  was  the  stateliness  thereof."  So  also  at 
St.  Albans  it  is  said,  that  "  Abbot  John  de  Hertford  built  a  most 
noble  hall  for  strangers,  to  which  were  attached  numerous  bed- 
rooms. A  hall  most  splendidly  painted,  with  closets  and 
chimney,  portal,  and  under-hall  (for  it  is  double  and  with  a 
crypt),  is  called  the  royal  palace.  A  very  handsome  portal 
adjoins  the  entrance,  which  is  called  the  porch  or  oriel,  and 
also  many  beautiful  chambers  with  their  closets  and  chimneys, 
for  the  honourable  reception  of  guests.  This  hall,  with  its 
chapels  and  appendages,  he  had  well  covered  with  lead.  More- 
over he  had  it,  together  with  the  bed-chamber  at  the  side,  very 
beautifully  decorated  by  the  hand  of  Master  Richard,  the  monk, 
our  best  artist."*  This  last-mentioned  bed-chamber  was  pro- 
bably the  one  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  queen's  bed-chamber,' ' 

*  Buckler's  St.  Albans. 
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besides  whom,  we  are  informed,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  any 
woman  to  be  entertained  in  this  monastery. 

This  pile  of  buildings  was,  as  we  have  seen  at  Durham,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  great  court;  at  Bridlington  it  was  on  the 
north;  and  its  position  appears  to  have  differed  in  many 
instances.  Attached  to  it  was  frequently  a  chapel  for  the  use 
of  the  guests. 

The  other  sides  of  the  court  were  occupied  variously  by  the 
remaining  buildings  of  the  abbey.  The  exchequer  was  here 
situated,  where  the  bursar  received  the  rents  of  the  establish- 
ment. So  also  the  offices  of  the  chamberlain  and  other  officers 
who  had  to  deal  with  the  secular  concerns  of  the  monastery. 
The  granaries  and  similar  structures  appear  also  usually  to 
have  stood  here,  and  a  large  cross  seems  frequently  to  have 
occupied  the  centre,  round  which  fairs  and  markets  were  occa- 
sionally held.  In  those  cases  also  where  the  abbot  was  lord  of 
the  manor,  the  offices  of  the  manorial  courts  are  often  to  be 
found  here,  sometimes  within  the  gatehouse. 

The  gatehouse,  through  which  was  the  main  entrance  into 
the  establishment,  opened  into  this  square.  It  was  usually  a 
stately  structure,  having  a  groined  roof  over  the  gateway,  and 
chambers  above.  Occasionally,  as  at  Thornton,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, the  guest-hall  occupied  the  upper  portion,  and  some- 
times a  chapel  was  here  placed  for  the  labourers  and  other 
dependents  of  the  monastery. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  gateway  was  the  almery,  where 
alms  and  victuals  were  daily  distributed  to  the  poor  of  the 
neighbourhood,  under  the  direction  of  the  almoner. 

The  gatehouse  is,  perhaps,  most  usually  placed  on  the 
western  side  of  the  square,  opposite  to  the  west  front  of  the 
church,  as  at  Peterborough ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  universally 
so.  At  St.  Mary's  Abbey  and  Trinity  Priory,  in  this  city,  it  is 
on  the  north  side  of  the  court;  at  Durham,  it  is  on  the  east; 
and  in  numerous  other  instances  the  necessities  of  the  site 
required  a  different  arrangement.  The  whole  establishment 
was  generally  surrounded  by  a  strong  stone  wall,  and  often,  in 
fact,  formed  a  complete  fortress  in  itself.  Of  this  our  city 
records  afford  abundant  proof,  relating,  as  they  do,  a  constant 
series  of  disputes  between  St.  Mary's  Abbey  and  the  municipal 
authorities,  which  rarely  terminated  without  a  well-fought  battle 
betwixt  the  city  and  the  abbey. 

We  have  a  particularly  interesting  contemporary  description 
of  a  monastic  establishment  given  us  by  the  writer  of  "  Peres 
Ploughmanes  Crede,"  from  which  I  shall  make  no  apology  for 
giving  you  a  rather  long  extract.  Our  author,  professing  to  be 
ignorant  of  his  creed,  applies  first  to  a  Minorite  friar  for  instruc- 
tion in  it.     The  friar,  after  expatiating  on  the  virtues  of  his  order. 
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and  the  happiness  in  store  for  all  who  befriend  it  with  their 
goods,  adds,  that  his  brotherhood  are  engaged  in  building  a 
friary,  which  is  to  be  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence,  and  to 
have  its  windows  filled 

"  With  gay  glitering  glas,  glowyng  as  the  suBne."* 

And  he  promises  him  that — 

"  Mightestou  amenden  us  with  moneye  of  thyn  owen, 
Thou  chouldest  kuely  bifore  Christ  in  compas  of  gold, 
lu  the  wyde  window  westward  wel  iieigh  in  the  myddel." 

Under  these  circumstances  he  tells  him — 

*'  Though  thou  coune  nought  thy  Crede,  care  thou  nomore 
1  shall  assoilen  the  syr.  .  ." 

Our  author  is  not  satisfied  with  this  promise,  but  determines 
to  try  whether  he  cannot  learn  more  from  the  Dominican  or 
preaching  friars,  and  with  this  view  he  sets  off  for  their  con- 
vent, and  thus  proceeds — 

"  Ich  highed  to  her  house,  to  herkeu  of  more, 
Aud  when  I  came  to  that  court,  I  gaped  aboute, 
Swich  a  bild  bold  ybuld  upon  erthe  Leighte, 
Say  I  nought  in  certeyn  syththe  a  long  tyrae, 
I  semnd  opon  that  lious,  and  yerne  thereon  loked, 
"Wbow  the  pileres  weren  ypaint,  and  piilchud  ful  clene. 
And  queyntly  ycoruen,  with  curious  knottes, 
WMth  wyndowes  wel  ywrought,  wyde  up  alofte. 
And  thanne  I  entred  in,  and  euen  forth  wente, 
And  al  was  walled  that  wone,  tliough  it  wild  were 
"With  posternes  iu  priuite,  to  pasen  when  hem  liste  . 
Orebeyardes,  and  erberes  euesed  wel  clene, 
And  a  curious  cros,  craftly  entailed, 

■\Vith  tabernacles  ytight  to  toten  al  abouten.  • 

The  pris  of  a  ploughlond,  of  penies  so  rounde 
To  aparaile  tbat  pyler,  were  pure  litel. 
Than  I  munte  me  forth,  the  mynstre  to  knowen. 
And  awaytede  a  woon  wonderly  well  ybild, 
With  arches  on  euerich  half,  and  bellyche  ycoruen 
W^iih  crochetes  on  corneres  with  knottes  of  goldv 
Wyde  wyndowes  ywrought,  ywryten  ful  thikke, 
Shynen  with  shapen  sheldes,  to  shewen  aboute 
W^ith  merkes  of  merchauntes,  ymedeled  betwene, 
Mo  than  twentie  and  two,  twyse  ynoumbbred. 
Ther  is  non  heraud  tbat  hath  half  swich  a  rolle 
Eight  as  a  rageman,  hath  rekued  him  newe 
Tombes  upon  tabernacles,  tylde  opon  lofte, 
Housed  in  homes,  harde  set  abouten 
Of  armede  alabaustre,  clad  for  the  nones, 
Maad  opon  marbel  in  many  manner  wyse 
Knyghtes  in  ther  conisante,  clad  for  the  nones 
Alle  it  seemed  seyntes,  ysacred  opon  erthe 
And  louely  ladies  ywrought,  leyen  by  her  sydes 
In  manye  gay  garnemens,  that  weren  gold  beten. 

*  Gay  ffliteriiig  glas,  gloicyug  as  the  sunnc.     Who  could  apply  this  description  to 
modern  stained  glass.? 
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Tliougli  the  tax  of  ten  yere  were  trewely  ygadered 

Nolde  it  nought  maken  that  hous  half  as  I  trowe. 

Than  cam  I  to  that  cloystre,  and  gaped  abouten, 

Wliough  it  was  pilered  and  peynt,  and  portreyd  wel  clene 

Al  yhyled  with  leed,  lowe  to  the  stones, 

And  ypauedjWith  poynttyl,  ich  poynt  after  other 

With  cundites  of  clene  tyn  closed  al  aboute 

With  lauoures  of  latun,  loueliche  ygreithed. 

I  trowe  the  gaynage  of  the  ground,  in  a  gret  shyre 

Nold  aparaile  that  place,  oo  poynt  tyl  other  eude. 

Thane  was  y®  chapitre  house  wrought  as  a  greet  chirche 

Couren  and  couered  and  queyntelyche  eutayled 

With  semliche  selure  yseet  on  lofte 

As  a  parlement  hous  ypeynted  aboute. 

Thanne  ferd  I  in  to  fyaytoure,  and  fond  there  a  nother, 

An  halle  for  an  hygh  kynge  an  houshold  to  holden, 

With  brode  hordes  abouten,  ybenched  wel  clene, 

With  wyndowes  of  glaas,  wrought  as  a  chirche. 

Than  walkede  I  ferrer,  and  went  al  abouten 

And  seigh  halles  ful  heygh,  and  houses  ful  noble, 

Charabres  with  chymeneys,  and  chapeles  gaye, 

And  kychenes  for  an  high  kynge,  in  casteles  to  holden. 

And  her  dortoure  ydight,  with  dores  ful  stronge 

Fermerye  and  fraitur,  with  fele  nio  houses 

And  al  strong  ston  wal  sterne  opon  heithe 

With  gay  garites,  and  grete,  and  iehe  hole  yglased. 

And  other  houses  ynowe,  to  herbervve  the  queene." 

Our  author,  you  will  see,  as  he  approaches  the  pile,  stands 
gazing  on  it  in  admiration ;  and  surely  if  we  can  picture  to 
ourselves  a  fourteenth-century  monastery  crowning  a  height  in 
all  its  stately  proportions,  w^e  shall  not  be  surprised  at  his 
yerne  thereon  looking,  and  being  so  struck  by  the  majesty  of 
the  mass  that  he  could  see  "  nought  in  certeyne  syththe  a  long 
tyme."  At  length  he  enters  the  quadrangle,  which  is  surrounded 
by  waljs,  with  "  a  curious  cros  craftly  entayled,"  standing 
apparently  in  the  centre.  From  the  court  he  passes  into  the 
minster,  and  there  notices  the  carved  arches  and  gilded  crockets, 
the  armorial  bearings  and  merchants'  marks  in  the  windows, 
and  the  alabaster  effigies  of  the  knights  and  ladies  lying  on 
the  tombs,  "  alle  it  seemed  seyntes,  ysacred  opon  erthe." 
Would  that  a  wanderer  into  a  church  now-a-days  could  give  a 
similar  description  of  the  memorials  of  the  dead !  From  the 
church  he  goes  into  the  cloister,  w^hich  is  also  painted  and 
pillared,  and  where  he  observes  the  lavatory  and  conduit. 
From  the  cloister  he  enters  the  chapter-house,  which  is  like  a 
great  church,  and  is  surrounded  by  its  "  semliche  selure,"  or 
handsome  row  of  stalls,  and  then  he  visits  the  frater-house — 
said  to  be  fit  for  a  royal  household — the  kitchens,  the  dormitory, 
the  infirmary,  and  "  fele  mo  houses." 

Briefly  to  recapitulate  what  I  have  said,  the  usual  arrange- 
ment of  an  abbey  would  appear  to  be  this : — A  large  court, 
entered  from  without  by  a  stately  gatew^ay,  having  on  its  east 
side  the  west  front  of  the  church  with  the  range  of  monastic 
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buildings  extending  southward  from  it ;  the  other  sides  of  the 
square  being  occupied  by  the  guest-hall  and  secular  buildings 
of  the  establishment.  The  church,  a  large  cruciform  structure, 
having  the  buildings  appropriated  to  the  monks  arranged  round 
a  cloistered  square  at  the  south  angle  of  the  nave  and  transept. 
The  chapter-house  occupying  the  east,  the  refectory  the  south, 
and  the  dormitory  the  west  sides  of  this  square,  and  the 
kitchen,  infirmary,  and  abbot's  lodge  placed  as  contiguous  as 
possible  to  this,  or  sometimes  comprising  another  and  smaller 
court  or  courts,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall, 
when  not  otherwise  protected.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  exceptions  to  this  plan  are  numerous  but  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  us  in  the  pursuit  of  our  archaeological 
researches  that  we  should  ascertain  how  far  these  exceptions 
are  intentional  or  otherwise  ;  how  far,  for  instance,  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  monastery  w^ere  modified  by  the  peculiar  require- 
ments of  the  different  orders,  or  how  far  custom  at  particular 
periods  dictated  alterations  in  plan.  Into  these  questions  I 
am  unable  to  enter,  but  I  would  beg  to  commend  them  to 
the  careful  investigation  of  the  members  of  our  Society ;  and 
doubtless  as  we  pursue  our  studies  among  the  broken  walls 
of  these  wondrous  piles,  we  shall  often  sympathize  with 
good  King  Charles  in  his  "  dislike  for  King  Henry's  proceed- 
ings, in  misemploying  the  vast  revenues  the  suppressed  abbeys, 
monasteries,  and  other  religious  houses  were  endowed  with, 
and  demolishing  those  many  beautiful  and  stately  structures, 
which  both  expressed  the  greatness  of  their  founders,  and 
preserved  the  splendour  of  the  kingdom  ;  which  might,  at  the 
Reformation,  have  been  in  some  measure  kept  up  and  con- 
verted to  sundry  pious  uses."  * 

*  Herbert's  Memoirs. 
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On  the  Local  Peculiarities  of  Church  Architecture.  A  Paper  read 
at  the  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire 
Architectural  Societies,  held  at  Ripon,  June  17,  1851.  By 
Sir  Charles  Anderson,  Bart. 

That  wonderful  remnant  of  early  days,  the  gigantic  Stonehenge, 
teaches  us  how  a  rude  people  proceeded  to  construct  their  sacred 
edifices — for  rude  they  must  have  been  who  built  Stonehenge,  and 
little  advanced  beyond  the  first  principles  of  mechanics.  That 
the  vast  trilithons,  which  are  the  most  imposing  features  of  that 
wondrous  pile,  are  squared,  ^is  not  surprising,  for  we  know  that 
the  knowledge  of  fusing  metals  and  making  tools  was  attained 
in  very  early  times  in  these  islands ;  but  that  they  were  raised 
by  means  beyond  the  roller  and  lever  one  can  hardly  suppose, 
else  we  should  find,  as  in  Egypt,  more  remains  to  attest  the  fact. 
Stukely's  suggestion  appears  reasonable,  for  geologists  tell  us 
that  the  large  stones  are  indigenous,  the  whole  of  the  downs  in 
that  locality  having  been  covered  with  such  diluvial  blocks;  the 
largest,  therefore,  he  supposes,  supplied  Stonehenge,  the  smaller, 
the  temple  at  Amesbury,  whilst  the  rest  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  carried  away  in  more  modern  times  for  road  materials  and 
other  purposes.  The  stones  having  been  squared,  were  pro- 
bably moved  on  rollers  up  a  mound,  previously  prepared,  on 
which  the  plan  of  the  temple  had  been  laid  out,  and  holes  dug 
for  their  reception.  The  uprights  having  been  thus  dropped 
into  their  sockets  (like  gateposts),  the  horizontal  stones  were 
brought  by  the  same  means,  and  the  ends  (in  each  of  which 
a  conical  hollow  is  scooped)  successively  lifted,  by  levers, 
upon  the  pins  left  at  the  top  of  each  upright  to  fit  the 
hollows.  The  earth  being  then  removed,  the  stones  were  left 
standing,  supported  mainly  by  their  own  weight,  for  they  are 
not  above  two  feet  in  the  ground,  as  a  shepherd  informed  me, 
who  had  seen  one  of  them  fall,  after  a  heavy  thaw,  some  forty 
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winters  ago.  The  only  stones  brought  from  a  distance  are 
those  of  the  smaller  circle,  which  are  of  granite  or  sienite,  and 
probably  from  the  Devonshire  or  Cornish  coast,  whence  they 
might  come  by  sea,  and  up  the  small  rivers  which  debouche  at 
Chris  tchurch. 

It  seems,  then,  that  these  early  workmen  employed  chiefly 
the  material  of  the  locality;  and  so,  in  later  times,  we  shall  find 
that  church  architects  pursued  the  same  course ;  but  it  is 
especially  interesting  to  view  the  materials  of  buildings  geolo- 
gically, because  the  nature  of  those  materials,  combined  with 
other  information,  gives  us  insight  into  the  history,  manners, 
and  customs  of  other  times. 

In  examining  a  geological  map  of  England,  we  find  strata  of 
granite,  grit,  and  sandstone,  magnesian  limestone,  oolite,  rag, 
lias,  flint,  and  chalk  ;  and  in  each  of  these  districts  the  local 
material  was  in  ordinary  use.  Thus,  in  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
and  part  of  Somerset,  the  churches  are  built  very  generally  of 
the  earlier  strata.  From  Bath,  the  oolite  begins,  and  extends  in 
a  continuous  line  through  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  a  great 
portion  of  Oxfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  Rutlandshire,  the 
clift'  of  Lincolnshire,  to  the  Humber,  coming  out  again  at 
Brough,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  north  of  that  river,  disappearing 
at  Sancton,  and  after  appearing  very  slightly  at  Chapel  Hill, 
near  Pocklington,  again  creeping  out  near  Malton,  and  in  the 
Yorkshire  moors  of  the  North  Biding.  From  this  bed,  varying 
in  durability  and  texture,  some  of  our  finest  ecclesiastical 
structures  are  built;  the  best  being  Painswick,  Ketton  and 
Barnack  (called  Barnack  rag),  and  Ancaster.  Of  the  most 
celebrated  structures  may  be  named,  Glastonbury  and  Wells, 
durable ;  Bath  Abbey,  much  decomposed  ;  Bristol  Cathedral 
and  its  churches,  much  decomposed;  Gloucester  Cathedral 
and  churches,  variable ;  at  Oxford,  Merton  Chapel,  durable, 
other  buildings  (of  Headington  stone),  much  decayed.  Further 
north,  the  churches  of  Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire,  and 
Rutlandshire,  Peterborough  Cathedral,  and  Ely,  in  very  fine 
condition ;  Newark  and  Grantham,  of  Ancaster,  in  good  state ; 
the  Minster,  at  Lincoln,  of  Lincoln  stone,  generally  in  a  good 
state.  North  of  Lincoln  the  stone  is  inferior,  and  the  churches 
also.  Across  the  Humber,  Newbald  and  Sancton,  with  an 
octagon  tower  in  good  preservation.  The  counties  of  Mon- 
mouth, a  portion  of  the  counties  of  Worcester,  Warwick,  Stafford, 
Salop,  Chester,  portions  of  the  West  and  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Cumberland,  con- 
sist chiefly  of  sandstone.  Of  this  material  are  Tintern  Abbey 
and  Ragland,  of  fine  and  durable  quality ;  Warwick  Church 
and  Castle,  Kenilworth,  durable ;  Lichfield  Cathedral  and 
Coventry    churches,    perishable  ;     Chester    Cathedral,    much 
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decayed;  Derby,  Wakefield,  much  perished;  Rotherham,  mo- 
derately durable;  Durham  Cathedral,  Newcastle  Church,  Car- 
lisle Cathedral,  much  perished ;  Kirkstall,  Fountains,  part  of 
Kipon  Minster,  durable  ;  Rivaulx,very  durable;  Whitby  Abbey, 
Bridlington  Priory,  much  decayed;  decay  probably  accelerated 
by  the  sea-winds,  which  appear  to  have  a  corrosive  action  on 
sandstone.  On  the  north  of  Nottingham  begins  the  magnesiau 
limestone,  which  extends  by  Mansfield,  past  the  excellent 
quarries  of  Anstone  (now  used  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament), 
Roche  Abbey,  near  Doncaster,  by  Pontefract,  to  the  Jackdaw 
Crag,  near  Tadcaster,  Church  Fenton,  Wctherby,  and  more 
north,  to  Sunderland,  by  Sedgefield.  Of  this  material  are 
the  abbeys  of  Newstead  and  Roche,  durable ;  Doncaster 
Church,  durable;  York  Minster  and  churches,  much  decayed; 
various  churches  and  abbeys  along  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  and 
Humber,  whose  streams  afford  a  convenient  transit  for  the 
materials,  such  as  the  splendid  collegiate  church  of  Howden, 
its  neighbour  the  abbey  of  Selby,  the  churches  of  Trinity 
Hull,  (Nottingham,  St.  Mary  Beverley  ;  part  of  the  Minster,  and 
the  abbey  of  Thornton,  in  Lincolnshire.  This  strata  varies  in 
durability  like  the  oolite,  but  the  best  is  very  excellent.  Part 
of  Beverley  which  is  built  of  it  (probably  Huddleston)  is 
perfect,  some  which  is  of  Newbald  oolite,  much  perished. 

The  counties  of  Dorset,  part  of  Wilts,  Hants,  Surrey,  Sussex, 
Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  part  of  Norfolk,  being  of  the  chalk 
formation,  flints  are  found  in  abundance,  and  the  walls  and 
towers  are  mostly  of  that  material ;  the  quoins  and  windows 
of  stone  brought  from  a  distance,  some  from  Caen.  In 
the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  where  the  flints  are  of 
fine  quality,  a  beautiful  mosaic  is  to  be  seen.  The  outline 
of  what  in  a  stone  country  would  have  been  carved  niches, 
arcades,  or  panelling,  is  of  plain  stone,  with  patterns  filled  up 
with  dark  flints ;  this  is  seen  to  great  advantage  in  the  church 
of  Southwold,  the  porch  of  Beccles  (Beata  Ecclesia),  various 
churches  in  Norwich,  St.  Augustine's  Gateway  at  Canterbury,  &c. 
Most  of  this  inlaid  work  is  perpendicular.  The  richly-carved 
fonts  and  canopies,  and  the  painting  and  gilding  upon  them, 
with  frequent  Flemish  brasses,  may  be  attributed  to  the  com- 
munication with  Holland  and  Flanders  wdiich  w^as  held  by 
the  large  fishing  villages,  occupied  by  merchant  adventurers 
along  the  coasts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  the  marshy  coast 
of  Lincolnshire.  Hence,  the  large  and  magnificent  churches 
found  in  villages  now  greatly  reduced  in  size  and  population. 

In  parts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,. w^here,  from  the  nature  of  the 
material,  it  was  impossible  to  produce  a  spire  which  would 
stand  the  weather,  timber  was  used,  covered  with  wooden 
shingles,  like  the  Reculvers,  and  many  more  in  those  counties. 
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There  is  a  limestone  near  Reigate,  in  Surrey,  of  very  excellent 
quality,nsed  in  portions  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  vault  of  the 
Abbey  is  of  chalk.  Salisbury  Cathedral,  from  the  quarries  of 
Chilmark,  is  singularly  perfect:  the  dampness  of  the  situation 
in  no  way  affects  the  stone,  which  is  covered  with  a  grey  lichen 
of  a  beautiful  tint ;  and  the  building  being  confined  within  the 
close,  and  sheltered  from  smoke  by  high  trees,  rises  from  the 
green  sward  grey  and  solitary,  like  a  secluded  abbey. 

Our  ignorance  as  to  the  causes  of  decay  in  stone,  and  the 
treatment  to  prevent  it,  is  great.  Something  may  depend 
upon  the  laying  of  the  stone  as  it  lies  in  the  quarry-bed,  the 
state  of  dryness  or  otherwise  (for  stones  have  various  natures) 
in  which  it  is  laid  in  the  wall,  and  the  protection  given  to  it 
whilst  being  laid.  This  last  is  specially  to  be  looked  to  when 
chalk  is  used.  In  the  restoration  of  Bradfield  Church,  near 
Pangbourne,  in  Berkshire,  two  arches  and  piers  are  wholly  of 
chalk :  the  first  time  the  arches  were  turned,  it  came  on  to  rain 
before  they  were  covered,  the  rain  soaked  in,  swelled  the  chalk, 
it  cracked,  and  the  whole  came  down.  Undeterred  by  this 
failure,  the  spirited  restorer  recommenced,  but  the  second  time 
they  were  guarded  against  wet,  and  the  arches  stand  perfectly. 
The  capitals  are  exquisitely  carved,  and  a  more  beautiful  mate- 
rial for  taking  the  chisel  cannot  be  seen.  The  position  of  a 
building  sometimes  affects  its  durability.  Possibly  the  stone 
which  perishes  at  Westminster,  would  stand  at  Gatton.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  blocks  of  Portland  stone,  of  the  same  quality  as 
those  which  have  perished  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  quarried 
at  the  same  time,  are  now  lying  near  the  sea,  at  Portland, 
covered  with  lichen,  as  perfect  as  when  first  hewn.  Probably  the 
frosts  arising  from  the  fogs  from  the  Thames  may  be  keener 
than  the  winter  atmosphere  at  Portland ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
also  that  smoke  contains  an  acid  very  deleterious  to  limestone. 
Lichens  may  be  a  protection  in  some  cases,  and  may  neutralize 
the  effect  of  frost  and  weather.  Chalk  is  hardened  by  being 
submerged  in  the  sea.  The  chalk-stones  used  in  the  pier  of 
Burlington,  which  are  under  the  tide-mark,  have  not  perished, 
whilst  the  cliffs  at  Flamborough,  above  the  beach,  are  rendered 
crumbling  by  hard  frost;  but  there  are  blocks  of  chalk  amongst 
the  ashlar  work  of  the  tower  of  Harpham  Church  which  are 
quite  perfect ;  hence  one  may  infer  that  chalk,  exposed  to  the 
outer  atmosphere  should  have  a  smooth  perpendicular  surface. 
The  Ancaster  oolite  is  very  soft  and  easy  to  cut  when  fresh  out 
of  the  quarry,  but  after  it  is  placed  in  the  wall,  hardens  and 
crystallizes  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere ;  and  it  is,  I  think, 
true,  that  limestone  is  durable  in  proportion  as  it  is  crystallized. 

If  we  knew  the  history  of  each  village  church,  as  we  know 
that  of  some  of  our  cathedrals,  we  should  have  a  better  idea  of 
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the  manner  in  wlwch  their  materials  were  obtained ;  but  we 
can  only  form  conjectures  by  such  inferences  as  we  can  draw 
from  what  we  observe  when  they  are  taken  down  or  placed 
under  repair. 

The  small  village  church  of  Lea,  in  Lincolnshire,  which  lies 
on  the  sand,  near  the  lias,  which  is  found  in  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  parish,  was  restored  lately,  and  the  walls  and 
tower  are  wholly  of  lias,  and  the  quoins,  windows,  and  arches, 
of  oolite  and  magnesian  limestone.  It  appeared,  from  the 
excavations  which  were  made,  that  an  older  church  had  existed, 
of  Early  English,  of  very  superior  workmanship,  for  three 
shafts  and  a  portion  of  a  capital  of  excellent  Huddlestone  stone 
were  found;  there  were  also  found  pieces  of  Roche  Abbey  stone, 
besides  some  from  Lincoln,  but  not  in  such  quantities  as  to 
make  it  likely  that  the  early  church  was  wholly  of  ashlar ;  it 
might  rather  be  inferred  that,  by  means  of  the  Foss  Dike  and 
Trent  from  Lincoln,  and  the  Trent,  in  connexion  with  the 
Ouse  and  the  Dun,  from  Yorkshire,  pious  individuals  had  given 
offerings  of  stone,  as  opportunities  for  transit  were  afforded ; 
whether  water  was  the  means  of  conveyance  from  Roche 
Abbey  may  be  doubtful,  for  the  nearest  route  is  by  land,  and 
as  in  those  days  goods  were  often  conveyed  by  packhorses, 
it  is  probable  that  the  stone  came  by  land.  When  WoUaton, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Middleton,  was  built  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
it  is  as  recorded  that  the  stone  was  brought  on  packhorses  from 
Ancaster,  and  exchanged  for  coal.  The  horses  travelled  on 
trottoirs  of  flagstone,  which,  till  very  lately,  were  the  only  means 
of  transit  in  winter  over  the  then  impassable  clays  of  Notting- 
hamshire, the  Vale  of  Belvoir,  and  the  Isle  of  Axholme.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  most  of  the  towers  of  the  churches  in 
North  Notts  are  from  the  same  quarry. 

If,  in  the  restoration  of  churches,  specimens  of  stone  were 
kept,  interesting  information  would  be  obtained  as  to  the  quar- 
ries which  were  used.  A  collection  of  building  stones,  with 
notes,  giving  the  names  of  ancient  buildings,  their  state  of  pre- 
servation, &c.,  would  be  found  a  useful  addition  to  local 
museums. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  peculiarities  which  may 
be  attributed  to  other  than  geological  causes ;  and  here  we  must 
allude  to  the  influence  of  the  great  cathedrals  and  abbeys  on 
the  districts  over  which  they  presided — a  subject  too  wide  to  be 
otherwise  than  briefly  touched  upon. 

The  owners  of  Wentworth,  Kippax,  and  Nostell,  vied  with 
each  other,  in  later  times,  irb  producing  the  longest  fa9ade ; 
Blenheim  and  Castle  Howard  strove  for  the  mastery;  the 
monarchs  of  gin-palaces  outrival  each  other  now  in  the  size  of 
their  gas-burners  and  the  splendour  of  their  establishments ; 
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factory  chimneys  rise  against  each  other  in  overtopping  pride ; 
the  Ebenezer  outbids  the  Salem  in  its  classic  portico,  and  the 
United  Congregational,  in  Doric  heathenism,  eclipses  both. 
Without  attributing  the  same  motives  to  those  who,  whilst 
they  build  magnificently,  do  not  build  solely  to  minister  to 
their  own  glorification  and  luxury,  but  to  render  God's  house 
more  beautiful,  as  it  ought  to  be,  than  the  dwellings  of  man, 
we  may  yet  believe  that  some  grains  of  that  vanity  which 
ever  lurks  in  the  human  breast,  mingled  with  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  great  builders  in  mediaeval  times.  So  the  Abbots 
of  Ely,  Peterborough,  and  St.  Albans,  endeavoured  to  keep 
pace  with  my  Lord  of  Lincoln  in  the  size  and  grandeur  of  their 
conventual  churches ;  whilst  the  prelates  of  that  powerful  see  de- 
termined that  the  Minster  of  our  Lady  of  Lincoln  should  not  be 
eclipsed  by  these  wealthy  and  sometimes  contumacious  dignita- 
ries. One  acted  upon  another  as  architecture  advanced  or  changed 
its  character ;  alterations  and  additions  were  made ;  Norman 
buildings  succeeded  Saxon ;  progressive  prelates  pulled  down 
Norman  work  and  constructed  Early  English;  this,  in  turn,  gave 
place  to  Decorated.  Thus,  the  choir  of  Ely  and  the  angel  choir 
of  Lincoln  may  be  said  one  to  have  produced  the  other;  and  the 
singular  and  unrivalled  lanthorn  of  Ely,  the  Decorated  addition 
to  the  central  tower  of  Lincoln  ;  for  as  it  was  not  always  advisable 
or  possible  to  pull  down  old  work,  imagination  and  taste  were 
exerted  to  create  something  which  would  excel  in  some  other 
particular.  But  we  must  come  to  Yorkshire  to  see  this  principle 
carried  out  more  decidedly.  The  prince-bishop  of  the  pala- 
tinate of  Durham  was  always  a  powerful  rival  to  his  metro- 
politan of  York  ;  the  district  of  Howderishire  belonged  to  him, 
and  the  magnificent  collegiate  church  owed  its  origin  to  one  of 
St.  Cuthbert's  prelates.  It  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  obser- 
vation of  archaeologists,  how  strongly  the  centre  tower  of 
Howden  resembles  that  of  Durham  Cathedral.  I  know  not 
whether  it  has  suggested  itself  to  others,  but  I  have  a  strong 
persuasion  that  the  great  tower  of  York  Minster  was  intended 
to  have  a  second  embattled  story  above  the  lanthorn,  which 
wotdd  thus  have  eclipsed  the  suffragan  and  her  collegiate  church, 
and  that  this  was  prevented  only  by  the  weakness  of  the  Norman 
foundation.  Everyone  must  see  the  resemblance  of  the  lanthorn 
atYork  to  those  of  Durham  and  Howden,  only  on  a  grander  scale. 
It  would  seem  that  the  churches  of  Doncaster,  Hull  and  St.  Mary 
Beverley  were  intended  as  humble  imitations  of  the  great  exem- 
plar. It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  resemblance  between  the 
western  towers  of  York  and  Beverley,  though  built  at  different 
times,  was  accidental :  one  was  the  i^remiere  pensee  of  the  other. 
The  nobles  of  the  time  were  often  contributors  to  these  great 
works.      The   Percys,  who,  along  with  the   Vavasours,    were 
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such  benefactors  to  York,  had  a  residence  at  Leckonfield, 
near  Beverley,  and  some  of  them  repose  under  the  vaults  of 
that  mhister.  The  east  window  of  Beverley,  which  is  an  inser- 
tion, has  a  great  resemblance  to  that  at  York.  At  Ripon,  who 
can  look  at  the  two  pointed  arches  under  the  centre  tower,  and 
not  believe  that  the  piers  of  York  were  in  the  mind's  eye  of  the 
architect?  At  Bridlington  we  see  in  the  fa9ade  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Beverley.  At  Whitby  and  Rivaulx  we  perceive 
similarity  in  the  eastern  ends  and  choir.  The  transept  at  Foun- 
tains much  resembles  the  chapel  of  the  seven  altars  at  Durham  ; 
the  marble  shafts  in  the  former  building  were  quarried  from 
the  bed  of  a  river  in  that  county.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower  of  Fountains,  there  is  a  resemblance  to  the  fragment 
remaining  at  Kirkstall.  In  the  county  of  Lincoln,  the  spire 
of  Grantham,  with  its  ball-flowers  and  other  ornaments,  has 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Salisbury.  The  same  maybe  said 
of  the  tower,  and  what  remains  of  the  spire,  of  St.  Mary 
RedclifFe,  at  Bristol.  Both  these  churches  are  prebends  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral.  The  singular  flounce-shaped  steps  to  the 
buttresses  at  Salisbury,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  porch  at  Christ- 
church,  Hants ;  and  the  mouldings  and  details  must  have  been 
contemporary  with  that  cathedral,  if  not  by  the  very  same 
artificer.  The  similarity  of  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Christchurch  to 
that  at  Winchester,  and  the  form  of  the  building  before  the 
centre  tower  fell,  are  to  be  noted.  The  outlines  of  Romsey  and 
St.  Cross  bear  a  dutiful  resemblance  to  their  diocesan.  In 
Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire,  and  Somersetshire,  we  see 
quadrangular  turrets,  open,  and  often  richly  decorated :  such 
are  those  at  Malvern,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Thornbury,  St. 
Stephen's  Bristol,  Taunton,  and  others.  One  was  the  example, 
the  others  copies  and  improved  designs  upon  the  same  model. 
One  early  broach  was  probably  the  parent  of  the  varied  spires 
which  rise  amidst  the  dreary  flats  of  the  fen  districts.  The 
church  of  Heckington,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  chancel  of  Hawton, 
Notts,  are  very  similar,  and  it  is  pretty  clearly  made  out  that 
they  were  built  by  the  same  person.  The  east  end  of  Selby 
nuich  resembles  the  east  end  of  Lincoln;  was  there  any  con- 
nexion between  the  two  establishments  ? 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  briefly  to  point  out  how  local  pecu- 
liarities in  church  architecture  may  be  attributed  to  the  geolo- 
gical strata  of  their  neighbourhood,  to  the  facilities  or  otherwise 
for  the  conveyance  of  materials,  and  to  their  connexion  with 
the  larger  abbeys  or  cathedrals,  and  the  rivalry  existing  between 
those  powerful  bodies.  Havii>g  neither  time  nor  means  to 
examine  ancient  documents,  I  have  said  little  which  might  not 
be  much   amplified   and  improved  upon  by  those  who  have 
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access  to  them :  that  access  is  often  denied  to  any  except 
registrars,  vergers,  and  spiders ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  con- 
tain many  curious  facts  which  would  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  habits  and  history  of  past  times. 

It  is  idle,  in  these  days,  to  talk  of  antiquarian  discussions 
being  useless ;  a  taste  has  been  created  which  will  not  be  put 
down  by  sarcasm  or  ridicule.  Many  accounts  which  we  had 
been  taught  to  believe  as  infallible  have  proved  incorrect  when 
tested  by  contemporaneous  documents.  Certain  it  is,  the  more 
we  knoAv,  the  less  likely  we  are  to  become  the  victims  of  preju- 
dice and  ignorance.  It  may  appear  very  plausible  for  men  of 
the  world  to  taunt  the  antiquary  because  his  studies  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bustle  and  activity  of  the  age  in  w-hich 
we  live,  but  there  is  a  vocation  for  all  minds — a  vocation  for 
the  every-day  man  of  business,  a  vocation  for  the  bookworm. 
One  is  often  surprised  at  the  ignorance  displayed  on  the 
commonest  subjects.  Many  labouring  men  go  to  their  graves, 
having  duly  fulfilled  their  honest  vocation,  believing  the  sun 
goes  round  the  world.  No  blame  to  them,  honest  souls  !  but 
if  it  were  not  for  philosophers  how  would  science  be  kept  up  ? 
Many  statesmen  get  through  their  lives  without  knowing  a 
plough  from  a  scarifier,  a  Hereford  from  a  short-horn;  but 
without  agricultural  knowledge  we  should  get  no  bread.  Some 
dignitaries  of  the  church  will  tell  you  all  circular  arches  are 
Saxon,  and  know  not  the  difference  between  lancet  and  per- 
pendicular; without  architectural  societies  they  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  stonemasons  and  their  own  ignorance.  There 
is  no  wonder  in  all  this ;  we  none  of  us  know  what  we  have 
never  learned.  If  we  were  wiser  we  should  be  more  humble, 
and  less  inclined  to  undervalue  the  attainments  of  others.  So, 
then,  it  appears,  as  old  Herbert  has  truly  said,  there  is  no 
knowledge  but  doeth  some  benefit  to  other  than  he  w^ho  doth 
possess  it.  The  utilitarian  wiio  talks  most  of  the  necessity  of 
learning  only  what  is  useful  for  the  business  of  to-day,  can  alone 
argue  soundly  from  the  experience  of  the  past ;  for,  as  the  Irish- 
man truly  said,  "  posterity  hath  as  yet  done  nothing  for  us." 
Everything,  therefore,  which  throws  light  on  the  actions  of  our 
predecessors,  whether  in  policy,  philosophy,  agriculture,  archi- 
tecture, must  be  useful  for  us  to  know,  and  till  the  land,  like  the 
Eutopia  of  good  Gonzalo,  "  brings  forth  all  foison  and  abun- 
dance," or,  still  more,  produces  houses  and  churches  ready- 
furnished  and  seated,  ecclesiologists  and  antiquaries  will  con- 
tinue to  pursue  their  vocations,  and  the  world  must  be  content 
not  only  to  bear  with  them,  but  to  thank  them  for  their 
labours. 
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On  the  Restorations  in  Progress  at  Stow  Church,  Lincolnshire. 
Read  at  a  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Architectural  Societies  of 
Yorkshire   and  Lincolnshire,  held  at  Ripon,  on   Tuesday, 

"  June  17th,  1851.  By  George  Atkinson,  M.A.,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Stow. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Stow-in-Lindsey,  a  village  situated 
about  ten  miles  north-west  from  Lincoln,  to  which  the  following 
remarks  refer,  though  of  considerable  local  fame,  has  not,  until 
within  a  very  few  years  past,  been  much  known  to  persons  at  a 
distance.  Besides  the  extreme  singularity  of  its  structure  and 
general  appearance,  which  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention 
from  all  passers-by,  the  uniform  tradition  prevailing  all  the 
country  round,  from  time  immemorial,  that  Stow  Church  is 
"  the  mother  of  Lincoln  Minster,"  where  the  bishop  had  his 
seat  before  it  was  removed  to  Lincoln,  invested  the  site  and  the 
structure  itself  with  considerable  interest;  and  the  revival  which 
has  so  happily  taken  place  of  knowledge  and  taste,  in  regard 
especially  to  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  antiquities,  promoted 
and  directed,  as  it  has  been,  by  societies  like  those  which  have 
this  day  brought  us  together,  has  latterly  added  much  to  the 
interest  which  had  been  felt  in  this  remarkable  monument  of 
ancient  piety. 

Stow  Church  is  of  the  cross  form,  without  aisles,  and  having 
a  central  tower.  Its  interior  dimensions  are,  in  round  numbers, 
150  ft.  in  length,  from  east  to  west ;  of  transept,  from  north  to 
south,  82  ft. ;  breadth  of  nave,  27  ft.  ;  of  chancel  24  ft. ;  of 
transepts  23  ft. ;  height  of  side  walls  about  33  ft. 

On  a  first  glance,  a  practised  eye  would  be  led  to  pronounce 
it  wholly  a  Norman  church,  with  some  insertions  of  pointed 
windows,  and  the  substitution  of  a  perpendicular  tower  for  the 
original  one.  Its  eastern  and  western  portions  would,  on  closer 
examination,  confirm  the  impression,  exhibiting,  as  they  are 
found  to  do,  the  usual  features  of  that  style. 

The  nave  is  extremely  plain  and  simple  in  its  general  struc- 
ture, but  has  two  rich  and  ample  doorways  on  the  south  and 
west,  with  a  smaller  one  on  the  north  side.  These  doorways, 
I  incline  to  think,  are  insertions  of  somewhat  later  date  than 
the  walls,  and  probably  of  the  same  age  as  the  chancel. 

Passing  by  the  transept  for  the  moment,  we  find  the  chancel, 
as  to  the  interior  especially,  of  a  much  more  elaborate  character, 
as  is  not  unusual,  and  though  probably  of  a  somewhat  later 
date   than  the  nave,  pure   Norman,  and  of  an  early  type.     I 
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refer  only  to  the  general  character  and  aspect  of  these  parts  of 
the  church  just  now,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the  interme- 
diate portion — i.  e.,  the  transept. 

This  is  found  to  differ  very  remarkably  in  its  constructive 
features,  as  it  does  in  other  respects,  from  the  nave  as  well  as 
from  the  chancel.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  on  the 
exterior  of  the  transept,  is  the  absence  of  the  buttresses  which, 
of  the  usual  shallow  projection,  finish  the  angles  and  break  the 
side  walls  of  the  nave  and  chancel.  The  transept  has  no  pro- 
jecting buttresses  ;  and  the  quoins  forming  the  exterior  angles 
are  of  large  rudely-worked  blocks,  totally  dissimilar  to  anything 
found  in  the  Norman  parts.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
interior  angles  of  the  transept — i.  e.,  where,  on  the  outside,  it 
meets  the  nave  and  chancel.  These  form,  in  fact,  the  external 
faces  of  the  old  tower  piers  ;  and  besides  this  most  obvious  and 
striking  difference  in  the  size  and  w^orking  of  the  angle  blocks, 
it  is  found  that  the  transept  is  quite  unconnected  with  the  other 
parts,  which  merely  stand  up  to  it,  but  do  not  bond  or  tie  in — 
a  clear  straight  joint,  or  break,  in  the  masonry  being  found  from 
top  to  bottom.  This  affords,  of  course,  certain  proof  that  they 
were  not  erected  at  the  same  time.  Another  proof  of  difference 
of  age  between  the  transept  and  the  adjacent  parts  is,  tha,t  the 
ground-line  of  the  former  is  about  three  feet  below  that  of  the 
Norman  portions.  When  we  enter  the  church  a  like  obvious 
difference  meets  the  eye.  The  o23enings  out  of  the  nave,  and 
the  other  arms  of  the  cross,  into  the  centre,  are  narrowed  by 
vast  projecting  piers  of  singular  structure.  These  piers  stand 
upon  massive  offsets  of  five  courses,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  biu'ied  underneath  the  level  of  the  Norman  floor-line.  From 
these  piers,  which  are  capped  by  a  massive  projecting  abacus, 
spring  the  arches  wdiich  supported  the  original  tower.  This  is 
gone,  but  the  arches  still  remain,  their  tops  being  covered  by 
the  roofs  of  the  church.  In  the  angles  within  the  square  formed 
by  the  old  piers,  other  piers  have  been  erected  with  pointed 
arches,  which  carry  the  present  tower. 

The  question  then  meets  us.  Since  the  structure  of  the  transept 
is  not  Norman,  of  what  age  is  it — earlier  or  later  ?  The  styles 
which  succeeded  the  Norman  are  so  w^ell  known  that  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  date  subsequent  to  that  era  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  assign  to  this  transept  an  ante- 
Norman  date.  But  what  is  further  remarkable  is,  that  in  the 
transept  itself  we  find  unequivocal  indications  of  work  of  an 
earlier  and  of  a  later  date.  Going  round  the  transept  outside, 
you  perceive  that,  above  a  certain  height,  the  masonry,  though 
of  the  same  structural  character,  is  much  fresher  and  altogether 
in  better  condition  than  it  is  below  that  point.     Downwards  to 
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the  basement,  the  angle-blocks  are  worn,  and  cracked,  and 
rounded  off;  while  upwards  from  the  same  pomt,  they  become 
at  once  sharp  and  perfect.  This  is  the  case  at  all  the  angles, 
though  not  at  one  uniform  height.  Again,  below  this  general 
line  of  demarcation,  both  the  quoins  and  the  mass  of  the  wall, 
which  is  of  rubble  work,  have  all  the  appearance  of  having  been 
burnt,  while  the  upper  part  has  not  that  appearance.  Similar 
marks  of  difference  are  observable  between  the  upper  and 
lower  portions  of  the  walls  within  the  transept,  from  which  the 
plaster  has  been  stripped;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  quite  easy  to  trace 
horizontally  the  line  where  the  newer  work  was  begun  on  the 
top  of  the  older. 

From  these  indications  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
have  in  this  transept  an  earlier  and  a  later  Saxon. 

That  the  transept  of  Stow  Church  is  of  Saxon  structure  is 
allowed  by  all  competent  judges  who  have  examined  it.  During 
the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Lincoln,  in  the 
summer  of  1848,  a  visit  was  made  to  the  church  by  a  large  party 
of  its  members.  Most  of  those  w^ho  had  not  seen  it  before,  came 
with  a  strong  presentiment  that  they  would  find  it  to  be  nothing 
more  than  Early  Norman  ;  but  they  w^ere  satisfied,  after  careful 
examination,  that  the  transept  had  formed  a  portion  of  a  Saxon 
church,  and  that  of  a  much  larger  class  than  any  other  of 
which  the  remains  now  exist.  This  visit  proved  the  happy 
occasion  of  giving  practical  effect  to  the  wish  which  had  long 
been  felt  in  many  quarters,  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
commence  the  restoration  of  this  venerable  structure.  Earl 
Brownlow,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county — president,  that 
year,  of  the  Archaeological  Listitute — in  conjunction  with  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  other  eminent  persons,  set  on  foot  a 
subscription,  the  proceeds  of  which,  together  with  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  tithe-owners,  are  now  being  expended  on  the 
restoration  of  the  chancel,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  means 
wnil  eventually  be  found  for  putting  the  whole  fabric  into  a 
sound  state. 

The  conclusions,  then,  at  which  w^e  seem  to  have  arrived^ 
have  been  hitherto,  as  you  will  have  noticed,  grounded  on 
structural  evidences  only ;  but  when  we  examine  the  historical 
notices  of  Stow  Church  which  have  come  down  to  us,  those 
conchisions  receive  strong  confirmation.  From  these  we  learn 
that  some  building  or  rebuilding  was  going  on  here  during  the 
earlier  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  Ednoth,  Bishop  of 
Dorchester,  near  Oxford,  to  which  see  that  of  Sidnacester,  or 
Lindsey  had  been  united,  is  stated  to  "  have  built  the  church  of 
our  Lady  in  Stow,"  between  1034  and  1050.  The  contempo- 
rary Archbishop  of  York,  Alfric  Putta,  presented  two  great 
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bells,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gave  a  pan*  of  the  same  mould 
to  each  of  the  churches  of  Beverley  and  Southwell.  Leofric, 
Earl  of  Mercia,  is  recorded  to  have  assisted,  with  his  wife 
Godiva,  both  in  the  building  and  the  endowment. 

As  the  tower  was  over  the  centre  of  the  cross,  the  gift  of  the 
bells  indicates  that  the  transept,  wdiich  from  other  data  we  have 
assigned  to  Saxon  hands,  was  then  complete.  But  granted 
that  a  church  was  erected  here  at  that  period,  what  reason  is 
there  to  think  that  any  church  had  existed  here  previously  ? 
We  may,  in  answer  to  this  query,  allege  the  constant  tradition 
of  the  country  that  this  was  the  cathedral  city  in  the  earlier 
Saxon  times  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  portion  of  the 
cathedral  itself  would  still  remain,  and  then  the  upper  portion  of 
the  transept,  which  cannot  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  time  of 
Ednoth,  Alfric,  and  Leofric,  is  evidently  a  reconstruction  begun 
upon  the  remains  of  a  previously  existing  church. 

But  other  historical  testimony  has  come  to  light  which  appears 
to  set  the  matter  at  rest.  In  the  church,  restored  as  we  have 
seen,  a  college  of  secular  priests  was  instituted,  in  the  endow- 
ment of  which  Ednoth's  successor.  Bishop  Wulfi,  was  liberally 
aided  by  Leofric  and  Godiva.  The  charter  of  endowment  is 
extant,  and  has  been  printed  in  the  series  of  Saxon  charters 
edited  by  Mr.  Kemble  for  the  Historical  Society.  The  learned 
editor,  who  had  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  Saxon  structure  of 
the  transept  during  several  visits  to  the  church,  on  his  return 
to  London  sent  down  a  translation  of  the  charter,  with  the 
remark  that  the  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed  afforded  con- 
clusive proof  that  the  church  to  which  it  referred  had  been  the 
cathedral  of  the  diocese. 

Having  thus  connected  the  Church  at  Stow  with  the 
bishopric  of  Lindsey  or  Sidnacester,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
take  a  glance  at  the  history  of  that  see.  It  owed  its  origin  to 
Egfrid,  King  of  Northumbria,  according  to  Bede  and  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  and  was  founded  in  the  year  678,  when  Edhed  was 
ordained  bishop  in  the  province  of  Lindsey,  at  the  same  time 
with  Bosa  to  York,  and  Eata  to  Hexham  or  Lindisfarne.  From 
Bede's  account,  it  appears  that  Egfrid  had  then  newly  wrested 
Lindsey  from  Wulfhere,  King  of  the  Mercians,  but  Ethelrcd, 
who  succeeded  Wulfhere,  recovering  the  province  shortly  after, 
Edhed  was  forced  to  return  into  Northumbria,  and  was  placed 
by  Egfrid  over  the  Church  of  Ripon. 

Before  this  time,  Lindsey,  as  part  of  Mercia,  was  in  the  great 
Mercian  diocese  of  Lichfield,  and  in  680  that  diocese  was 
divided,  and  four  additional  sees  were  erected  out  of  it,  of  which 
Lindsey  formed  one.  Bede  mentions,  that  the  second  bishop 
was  Ethelwine;  the  third,  Edgar;  the  fourth,  Cynebert,  "who," 
says  he,  "  is  there  at  present."      The    succession,  after  the 
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ravages  of  the  Danes  begun,  appears,  like  that  of  other  sees, 
confused  and  interrupted,  but  the  names  of  its  bishops  occa- 
sionally appear,  as  being  present  at  councils  and  on  some 
other  occasions  for  about  two  hundred  years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  see.  Of  the  time,  or  the  cause,  of  its  extinction  there  is 
no  express  record.  William  of  Malraesbury,  who  wrote  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  confesses  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  by  what  means  it  perished. 

Ho\^ever,  it  appears,  that  the  see  of  Sidnacester  was  united 
to  that  of  Dorchester,  Oxon,  in  949,  after  it  had  been  vacant 
eighty  years.  This  date  may,  in  conjunction  with  the  marks  of 
fire  found  on  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  original 
cathedral,  lead  to  a  probable  conjecture  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
long  vacancy — viz.,  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  church  by 
the  Danes.  Eighty  years  backward,  from  949,  would  take  us 
to  about  870,  the  year  in  which,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  the  Danish  "  army  rode  from  York  across  Mercia 
into  East  Anglia,  and  took  up  their  quarters  at  Thetford,  and 
subdued  all  the  land,  and  destroyed  all  the  minsters  they 
came  to." 

Stow  would  be  exactly  in  the  line  of  their  route  from  York- 
shire into  Norfolk,  and  though  it  is  not  mentioned  amongst  the 
churches  destroyed  in  this  inroad,  the  ruined  abbeys  of  Bard- 
ney,  Crowland,  and  Peterborough,  of  which  the  destruction  is 
expressly  recorded,  show  sufficiently  that  Sidnacester  would  not 
escape.  That  the  original  church,  of  which  the  lower  portion 
of  the  present  transept,  through  its  whole  circuit,  and  the  tower 
piers  and  arches  formed  a  part,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  there  is 
most  abundant  proof.  Besides  the  marks  of  fire  on  the  walls, 
it  may  be  stated,  that  on  excavating  a  portion  of  the  soil  and 
rubbish  inside  the  north  transept,  which  had  evidently  been  left 
undisturbed  ever  since  the  ruin,  about  three  feet  below  the 
Norman  floor,  another  floor,  composed  of  a  sort  of  concrete, 
was  found,  and  on  this  floor  lumps  of  melted  lead  and  other  relics 
of  the  fire  were  met  with.  It  is  probable  from  this,  that  the 
clearing  out  of  the  rubbish,  which  seems  to  have  remained  just 
as  it  is  ever  since  the  first  ruin,  would  bring  to  light  other 
traces  and  evidences  of  a  similar  kind — while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  would  greatly  enhance  the  interior  effect  by  exposing  the  bases 
of  the  tower  piers,  increasing  the  height  overhead,  and  give  a 
proper  ascent  into  the  chancel. 

The  peculiar  interest  attaching  to  the  transept  of  Stow 
Church,  arises  from  its  being  the  only  example  now  remaining 
of  what  a  Saxon  Church  of  the-  largest  class  was — and  certainly 
it  is  calculated  to  give  a  much  more  exalted  idea  of  the  handy- 
works  of  our  Saxon  forefathers  than  they  have  commonly  had 
credit  for.     What  the  original  nave  was  in  length  or  general 
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structure  we  have  no  means  of  determining,  but  from  traces  of 
the  foundations  of  the  side  walls,  where  they  joined  the  tran- 
septs, it  must  have  been  about  twice  the  width  of  the  present 
Norman  nave,  or  more  than  fifty  feet,  and,  consequently,  must 
have  had  arcades  and  side  aisles. 

We  must  now  advert  to  the  chancel,  the  part  at  present  un- 
dergoing restoration,  and  which,  therefore,  forms  more  properly 
the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Traces  of  the  Saxon  Chancel. — The  whole  of  the  original 
work  above  ground  has  been  destroyed,  but  in  the  recent  pre- 
parations for  a  repair  of  the  foundations  of  the  present  chancel, 
some  discoveries  were  made  in  respect  to  the  ground  plan  of 
the  original  choir.  On  the  north,  the  existing  side  wall  appears 
to  stand  upon  the  line  of  the  original  foundation,  and  probably 
on  the  original  foundation  itself.  On  the  south  side  there  were 
found  strong  indications  of  the  Saxon  choir  having  had  an 
aisle,  or  possibly  arches  opening  into  the  cloister.  On  this  side 
the  original  basement-courses  of  the  transept  stopped  short  of 
the  angle  formed  by  the  transept  by  some  eight  or  ten  feet, 
and  under  the  foundation,  or  base-course,  of  the  present  Nor- 
man wall,  were  found  three  pieces  of  cut  stonework,  at  nearly 
regular  distances,  which  had  very  much  the  appearance  of 
having  formed  the  basement  of  piers  belonging  to  the  older 
structure.  A  similar  appearance  was  met  with  in  the  interior, 
in  one  part  w^here  the  foundation  required  to  be  laid  bare. 

In  taking  out  the  ashlar  work  of  the  Norman  buttresses, 
where  it  was  decayed,  many  of  the  stones  were  found  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Saxon  fabric,  and  had  been  reworked.  Several 
of  these  had  been  portions  of  arches,  with  mouldings  similar 
to  those  of  the  round  arches  of  the  old  tower ;  in  one  but- 
tress a  portion  of  a  stone  coffin  had  been  made  to  do  duty  as  a 
piece  of  ashlar,  the  narrowest  part  at  the  foot  being  made  into 
the  face.  The  hollow  of  the  coffin  was  fdled  up  with  rubble 
and  mortar.  The  east  end  of  the  Saxon  choir  was  found  not 
to  have  extended  quite  so  far  out  as  the  existing  one.  An 
excavation  having  been  made  inside,  near  the  east  end,  at 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  a  narrow  strip  of  the  native 
clay  was  found  to  intervene  between  the  present  Norman 
foundation  and  the  older  one.  The  depth  of  the  Norman 
foundation  is  about  five  feet,  that  of  the  Saxon  at  least  six.  The 
breadth  of  the  foundations  of  the  side  walls  is  not  less 
than  ten  feet,  but  the  whole  area  of  the  Saxon  choir  appears 
to  have  been  excavated  to  the  same  depth,  from  side  to  side, 
and  to  have  been  filled  up  regularly  with  solid  rubble  ground- 
work, and  probably  this  might  have  been  the  case  with  a  great 
part,  if  not  the  whole  area  of  the  church.  No  traces  of  a  crypt 
have  been  met  with,  and  perhaps  the  nature  of  the  sub-soil,  a 
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stiff  retentive  clay,  in  a  situation  not  easily  to  be  drained  to 
the  requisite  depth,  will  account  for  its  absence. 

It  is  probable  that  the  operations  which  were  going  on  here 
before  the  Conquest,  did  not  extend  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
chancel  —  had  they  done  so,  w^e  should  scarcely  have  had 
another  chancel  built  so  soon  after  that  event. 

The  present  chancel  I  conclude  to  be  the  work  of  Remigius, 
the  first  Norman  bishop,  in  w^hose  time  the  see  was  removed 
from  Dorchester  to  Lincoln,  where  he  had  just  finished  building 
his  new  cathedral,  when  he  died  in  109*2.  It  is  recorded  of 
him,  that  he  re-edified  the  Minster  at  Stow,  and  that,  ejecting  the 
Saxon  canons,  who  had  been  instituted  some  time  previously, 
he  substituted  regular  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order.  The 
monks  of  Remigius,  however,  met  with  as  little  mercy  at  the 
hands  of  his  immediate  successor,  as  the  Saxon  priests  had 
found  in  his.  In  the  year  1109,  Robert  Bloet,  the  second 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  forcibly  removed  the  monks  from  Stow  to 
Eynsham,  in  Oxfordshire,  seized  on  their  endowments,  and 
annexed  them  to  his  bishopric,  of  which,  with  the  ancient 
episcopal  residence  in  the  parish,  called  Stow  Park,  they 
formed  a  part  till  Bishop  Holbeach,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI., 
surrendered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Protector  Somerset. 
After  the  removal  of  the  monks,  the  church  became  merely 
parochial. 

Now,  as  the  present  chancel  is  evidently  conventual  in  its 
structure  and  arrangement,  it  must  have  been  erected  before 
the  monks  left — i.  e.,  before  1109,  and  this  brings  it  so  near  to 
the  time  of  Remigius,  that  we  must  in  all  reason  conclude  it  to 
be  the  choir  of  his  Benedictine  convent. 

The  Plan  and  Structure  of  the  existing  Chancel. — Its  interior 
length  is  about  50  feet;  the  breadth  24  feet  6  inches;  height  of 
the  walls  about  33  feet,  and  their  thickness  4  feet  6  inches.  It 
has  two  tiers  of  three  windows  each  at  the  sides,  the  lower 
tier,  ornamented  round  the  inner  openings  with  fine  bold 
mouldings,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  alternately  the 
chevron  and  the  embattled.  The  upper  tier  of  windows  is 
without  ornament,  but  these,  as  well  as  the  lower,  are  rendered 
highly  effective  by  the  depth  of  their  splays,  for  w^hich  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  affords  ample  scope.  The  difference  of 
size  between  the  inner  and  outer  openings,  owing  to  their  being 
so  deeply  splayed  above  and  below,  as  well  as  at  the  sides, 
is  very  remarkable. 

In  the  east  end,  a  very  large  Early  Decorated  window,  of 
three  lights,  with  foliated  circles  in  the  head,  had  been  inserted, 
but  of  coarse  and  heavy  character.  This  window,  which  was  in 
a  very  shattered  state,  had,  from  its  great  size,  effaced  all  traces 
of  what  the  original  arrangement  of  the  east  end  had  been  as 
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to  its  windows;  but  from  the  existence  of  the  lower  portion  of  a 
central  buttress  on  the  exterior,  combined  with  some  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  thought  probable  that  there  must  have  been 
an  upp'er  and  lower  window  on  each  side  of  this  buttress.  This 
arrangement  has  therefore  been  adopted,  and  the  buttress 
carried  up  to  the  square. 

In  taking  down  the  late  east  window,  four  arch  stones  were 
found,  which  must  have  belonged  to  the  original  windows  in  the 
east  end,  one  of  them  with  the  chevron  mouldings  was  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  of  the  side  windows,  and  quite  perfect, 
so  that  it  has  been  put  into  the  new  window  of  that  pattern. 
The  other  window,  in  the  lower  tier,  has  the  embattled  mould- 
ing, so  that  now  the  alternate  arrangement  of  the  mouldings 
goes  all  round.  The  other  stones  discovered  now  form  part  of 
the  arches  of  the  smaller  windows  of  the  upper  tier.  The 
effect  of  the  new  arrangement  of  the  east  end  is  very  charac- 
teristic, and  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  all.  It  forms  one 
of  the  principal  features  in  the  restoration. 

The  Vaulting. — The  grand  feature  of  this  work,  however,  is 
the  restoration  of  the  stone  vaulting,  which  is  now  far  advanced. 
The  chancel  is  divided  into  three  bays  by  two  fine  and  lofty 
vaulting-piers,  upwards  of  20  feet  high,  on  each  side.  The 
main  shaft  in  the  centre  of  each  pier  is  a  half  cylinder  on  the 
face  of  a  square  column,  which  latter  is  attached  to  the  wall. 
These  supported  the  transverse  arches  of  the  groining,  which 
crossed  the  chancel  at  right  angles  with  a  span  of  about  22 
feet.  On  each  side  of  the  square  central  column  is  a  smaller 
cylindrical  shafc,  which  carries  the  diagonal  groins.  All  these, 
previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  restoration,  were  in  a 
sound  and  nearly  perfect  state.  Of  their  use,  or  intention  at 
least,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  They  must  have  once  sup- 
ported, or  have  been  intended  to  support,  a  stone  groining ; 
but  the  vaulting  itself,  if  it  had  ever  existed,  was  gone.  Upon 
this  point  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion.  Some  who  were 
well  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  were  inclined  to  think  that  the 
vaulting,  which  was  evidently  projected,  had  never  been 
executed.  Others  thought  that,  after  it  had  been  put  up,  the 
vaulting  had  either  fallen  or  had  so  far  given  way  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  take  it  down.  A  slight  outward  indication 
of  the  walls  seemed  to  favour  the  latter  opinion.  On  removing 
the  plaster  from  the  wall  above  the  vaulting-piers,  the  doubt 
was  set  at  rest.  The  curves  of  the  vaulting  could  be  distinctly 
traced  on  the  wall  from  the  tops  of  the  piers  over  the  upper 
tier  of  windows;  and  in  the  space  included  between  these 
curves  the  wall  had  quite  a  different  apj^earance  from  that  on 
each  side,  and  in  places  the  character  of  rough  ashlar.  On 
taking  out  portions  it  was  found  that  the  ashlar-like  stones  were 
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no  Other  than  arch  stones  of  the  old  groining,  with  their 
mouldings  turned  inwards  to  the  wall.  It  was  evident,  in 
short,  that  the  rents  in  the  walls  caused  by  the  fall  of  the 
vault  had  been  in  part  repaired  with  the  materials  of  the  ruined 
vaulting  itself;  and  besides  from  100  to  200  arch  stones,  too 
much  mutilated  to  be  used  again,  we  found  not  less  than  40 
so  perfect  that  they  have  been  placed  in  the  restored  groining. 

Of  the  smaller  diagonal  ribs,  we  soon  found  several  nearly 
perfect  specimens.  The  rib  with  a  central  round  and  the 
zigzag  on  each  side*  we  found  first,  and  supposed  that  all  the 
groins  might  have  been  of  this  one  pattern  ;  but,  after  a  while, 
two  other  patterns  were  found — one  with  the  round,  and  a 
plain  hollow  on  each  side  ;t  the  other  similar,  except  that  in  the 
hollow  there  was  a  knob  or  ball  at  intervals.^  At  length,  after 
much  anxious  searching,  and  having  got  traces  of  two  other 
patterns  which  had  evidently  formed  portions  of  other  and  more 
massive  ribs,  we  found  nearly  perfect  specimens  of  two  larger 
groins,  which,  on  being  fitted  to  the  caps  of  the  central  vaulting- 
shafts,  were  found  to  correspond  with  them  in  size.  Thus  we 
were  at  length  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  all  the  ribs  for 
which  there  could  be  room  in  the  groining  (five  in  number).  Of 
the  two  transverse  ribs,  one  is  very  similar  in  pattern  to  the  zig- 
zag diagonal  ;§  the  other  is  quite  singular — it  has  a  lozenge  or 
diamond  on  a  flat  surface  in  the  middle  of  the  soffit,  and  the 
edges  cut  into  a  bold  zigzag  looking  sidew^ays,||  while  the  other 
transverse  rib  has  the  points  of  the  zigzag  downwards. 

You  will  easily  conceive  that  the  quest,  under  such  promising 
circumstances,  after  the  patterns  of  an  Early  Norman  groining 
which  had  been  destroyed  many  centuries  before,  was  as  inter- 
esting, and  1  may  say  exciting,  as  its  final  success  was 
gratifying,^ 

The  prospect  of  seeing  the  vaulting  restored  at  all  was  no 
little  thing ;  but  to  see  again  the  very  same  design  in  all 
respects,  when  neither  memory  nor  tradition  of  what  it  had 
been,  or,  indeed,  whether  it  had  been,  survived,  appeared 
quite  beyond  all  hope ;  and  yet  this  is  actually  to  be  seen  in 
our  restoration.  The  only  particular  in  which  we  were  left  to 
conjecture  was,  as  to  what  had  been  the  arrangement  of  the 
several  patterns  as  to  order  of  place  in  the  groining.  Here  we 
could  have  no  guide  ;  but  the  principle  on  which  they  have  been 
arranged,  as  suggested  by  our  architect,  Mr.  Pearson,  is  such, 

*  This  is  the  diagonal  rib  placed  over  tlie  eastern  bay,  as  sliown  in  the  drawing, 
f  A  portion  of  this  rib  is  shown  over  the  western  bay. 
Ij:  Over  the  middle  bay. 

§  This  is  placed  between  eastern  and  middle  bays. 
II  Between  middle  and  western  bays. 

5f  The  accompanying  illustration,  which  gives  an  excellent  general  idea  of  the 
chancel,  has  been  kindly  contributed  by  the  Rev.  I.  K.  Miller,  of  Walkeringham. 
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as  will,  I  think,  commend  itself  to  all  as  probably  the  original 
one — viz.,  that  they  should  be  placed  in  the  order  of  their 
richness^  the  richest  being  nearest  the  east  end. 

It  was,  I  need  scarcely  say,  a  matter  of  most  anxious  con- 
sideration, as  a  preliminary  question,  whether  it  would  be 
prudent  or  safe  to  attempt  the  re-erection  of  the  vaulting  at  all, 
at  any  rate  in  stone,  especially  as  it  appeared  probable  that  the 
weight  of  the  original  vaulting  had  proved  too  much  for  the 
walls  before.  This  most  important  point  received  every  atten- 
tion from  the  architect,  who,  in  the  very  first  instance,  enter- 
tained the  possibility  of  it,  and  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  foundations  and  walls,  particularly  near  the  chief  points  of 
support,  Mr.  Pearson  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  by  adopting 
the  best  method  of  construction,  differing  in  some  measure  from 
the  Norman  mode — which  in  many  respects  was  an  imperfect 
one — there  was  abundant  strength  in  the  foundations  and  walls, 
piers  and  buttresses,  both  to  carry  the  weight  and  to  counteract 
the  lateral  pressure.  In  fact,  by  the  mode  of  construction 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  springers — which  are  made  to  bond 
into  the  wall,  and  carried  up  in  Portland  cement  to  the  height 
of  nearly  six  feet  from  the  cap  of  the  piers,  each  stone  being, 
moreover,  dowelled  into  the  one  below  it,  and  the  way  in  which 
these  are  weighted  down  by  the  vast  thickness  of  the  wall  above 
the  springers,  (a  thickness  of  not  less  than  seven  feet,) — the 
side  thrust  is  entirely  done  away  with. 

While  on  this  point,  I  feel  that  I  should  be  wanting  in  jus- 
tice to  our  architect,  Mr.  Pearson,  were  I  to  withhold  the 
expression  of  my  admiration  of  the  judgment  and  skill  with 
which  he  has  treated  this  most  important  point  in  the  restora- 
tion, on  which  the  stability  not  only  of  the  groined  roof,  but  of 
the  walls  themselves  depends.  I  may  observe  here,  that  during 
the  preparations  for  commencing  the  work,  and  our  subsequent 
operations,  a  circumstance  has  come  to  light  which  seems  to 
afford  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  destruction  of  the  old 
vaulting.  The  top  of  the  chancel  wall,  all  round  from  the  w^all- 
plate  downwards  for  about  two  or  three  feet,  is  found  severely 
burnt,  w^hile  lower  down — i.  e.,  from  the  points  where  the 
vaulting  and  the  wall  united,  no  such  appearance  is  to  be  seen. 
This  must  have  been  caused  by  the  roof  getting  on  fire,  and 
the  effects  of  the  heat  itself  on  the  stone  of  the  vaulting,  proved 
by  the  fact  of  some  of  those  found  having  been  burnt  almost 
into  lime,  and  the  subsequent  falling  of  the  heavy  beams  and 
timbers  upon  it,  would  sufficiently  account  for  its  destruction. 
A  curious  additional  confirmation  of  this  was  met  with  in 
re-working  some  of  the  old  stones  of  the  projecting  basement 
courses  on  the  exterior  of  the  chancel;  the  inequalities  of  which 
were  found  to  be  filled  with  lead,  which  had,  doubtless,  dropped 
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on  them  from  the  burning  roof.  Nothing  has  yet  been  said  as  to 
the  materials  with  -which  the  cells  or  spandrels  of  the  vaulting 
between  the  groins  was  filled  in.  Mixed  up  with  the  fragments 
of  the  ribs  with  which  the  upper  part  of  the  chancel  walls  had 
been  repaired,  a  thin  blue  stone  was  met  with,  none  of  which 
was  to  be  seen  in  those  parts  of  the  walls  which  had  not  been 
disturbed ;  this,  we  were  led  to  conclude,  had  formed  the  plain 
part  of  the  vaulting.  It  is  of  the  blue  lias  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  by  the  kindness  of  a  neighbouring  landed  proprietor, 
we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  supply  of  it  for  the  cost  of 
getting.  I  may  state  in  conclusion,  that  the  progress  made  in 
the  restoration  of  the  chancel  thus  far  is,  on  the  exterior,  a 
thorough  reparation  of  the  foundations,  basement  courses,  and 
buttresses,  with  such  part  of  the  rubble  walling  as  required 
repair,  the  carrying  up  of  the  east  end  and  its  buttress  to  the 
square.  In  the  interior,  the  stone  bench  round  the  sides  and 
east  end  has  been  entirely  renewed,  the  columns  of  the  arcade 
with  their  bases  restored,  the  ashlar  lining  up  to  the  string 
under  the  higher  windows,  and  the  jambs  and  sills  of  the  lower 
windows  repaired  where  necessary,  the  moulded  ribs  of  the 
groining  very  nearly  completed,  and  as  much  of  the  filling-in 
between  them  as  can  be  proceeded  with  until  the  old  roof  is 
taken  off,  which  is  the  next  thing  requiring  to  be  done.  The 
new  roof  is  intended  to  be  of  a  higher  pitch,  and  covered  with 
lead  as  at  present.  A  corbel  table,  a  parapet,  and  a  gutter  to 
receive  the  rain,  the  raising  of  the  eastern  gable,  with  some 
repairs  here  and  there  to  the  stonework,  will  complete  the 
masonry;  the  glazing  of  the  windows  and  a  new  floor  will 
finish  the  whole.* 

In  conclusion  I  may  remark,  that  there  is  one  thing  which 
this  very  ancient  structure  has  often  brought  to  my  mind  most 
strongly,  and  it  will  not,  I  trust,  appear  to  you  otherwise  than 
as  it  does  to  me,  well  calculated  to  confirm  us  in  our  attach- 
ment to  the  Reformed  Church  of  England — I  mean  the  testi- 
mony which  it  affords  to  the  simplicity  of  the  ritual  of  our 
Church  in  those  early  times  compared  with  what  it  had  gra- 
dually become  for  some  ages  before  the  Reformation.  We  can 
admire  the  beauty  of  many  of  those  features  which  were  sub- 
sequently introduced  into  our  Churches;  but  if  any  object  to  us, 
as  a  defect,  that  our  present  ritual  does  not  require,  scarcely 
admits  of  the  use  of  these  things,  we  have  in  the  structure  to 
which  I  have  invited  your  attention,  a  ready,  and  surely  a  suf- 
ficient answer — that  they  were  equally  unknown  our  to  Saxon 
and  even  to  our  Early  Norman  predecessors  in  the  Church  of 

*  These  works,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  floor,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  of  encaustic 
tiles,  will  be  wholly  completed  during  the  course  of  the  present  month,  March,  1852. 
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England.  Some  of  these  developments,  as  I  may  be  permitted 
to  call  them,  appear  never  to  have  found  admission  here  at  all; 
of  the  absence  of  the  rest  originally,  as  well  as  of  the  after 
introduction  of  some  of  them,  several  parts  of  the  fabric  bear 
witness.  For  instance,  in  the  jambs  of  the  side  windows  north 
and  south  of  the  altar  space  there  was  a  fracture  and  displace- 
ment of  the  mouldings  exactly  in  the  same  place  in  each, 
occasioned,  doubtless,  by  the  insertion  of  a  cross  beam  to  sup- 
port one  of  the  lofty  wood  canopies,  w^hich  are  often  reared 
over  the  altar  in  Roman  Catholic  churches.  The  Saxon  piers 
of  the  eastern  tower  arch  are  to  be  seen  cut  and  channelled  to 
allow  of  the  insertion  of  the  beams  of  a  rood  loft;  and  a  winding 
staircase  actually  mined  out  through  the  north-east  pier  to 
afford  access  to  it.  A  small  recess  wdthin  the  church,  near  the 
north  door  of  the  nave,  probably  contained  a  holy  water  stoup, 
but  its  pointed  arch  marks  its  late  origin;  so  likewise  does  the 
arch  of  a  niche  outside  the  western  doorway,  in  which  was,  pro- 
bably, placed  a  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  w^hose  name 
the  church  is  dedicated. 

Other  comparative  novelties  might  be  enumerated  ;  but  let 
these  suffice  to  show  that  English  churchmen,  while  they  feel 
it  one  of  their  highest  duties,  one  of  their  happiest  privileges,  to 
aid  in  preserving,  and  restoring  where  needful — as,  alas !  through 
our  long  neglect  where  is  it  not  needful.? — the  sacred  and 
venerable  structures  which  our  forefathers  in  the  faith  erected, 
have  yet  cause,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  admiration  of  their  won- 
derful beauty,  to  love  and  to  be  satisfied  with  their  own  pure 
and  simple  worship  as  it  has  been  reformed;  in  which,  if  they 
are  less  like  to  the  later  they  are  all  the  more  like  to  the 
earlier  Church  of  England,  as  to  the  pure  and  primitive  state 
of  the  Church  universal  itself. 


On  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens.  A  Paper  read  at  the  General 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society, 
held  at  the  Assembly  Room,  Spalding,  September  10th, 
1851.  By  William  Moore,  D.D.,  Incumbent  Minister  of 
Spalding. 

The  Level  of  the  Fens  was  the  grand  theatre  of  Monachism. 
The  noble  monuments  of  ancient  art  which  still  abound  in  the 
district,  may  render  a  brief  sketch  of  its  history,  however  im- 
perfect, not  other  than  interesting  to  the  learned  ecclesiologists 
who  honour  us  with  their  presence  on  this  occasion. 

The    Fens  of  Lincolnshire  were  originally  fastnesses  of  the 
ancient  Britons.     In  its  primeval  state  the  land  was  firm  and 
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dry ;  covered  with  trees,  as  most  countries  are  in  the  wild  and 
uncultivated  state  of  nature.  The  inhabitants  were  an  uncivi- 
lized race  ;  their  houses  formed  of  the  boughs  of  trees,  and 
their  towns  of  the  thickest  woods.  And  yet  the  poor  natives 
were  not  altogether  barbarians.  The  Druidical  character  (and 
there  are  memorials  of  that  ancient  people  still  to  be  found  in 
the  level)  has  been  held  in  respect  by  all  historians.  Living  in 
an  age  of  darkness,  before  the  light  of  revelation,  they  seem  to 
have  retained  many  of  the  essential  principles  of  the  religion  of 
the  patriarchs :  they  acknowledged  one  God ;  they  taught  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  recompence  after  death.  Upon 
the  sites  of  Druidical  temples  some  of  our  monasteries  in 
the  fens  are  supposed  to  have  been  erected — a  supposition 
entertained  by  the  late  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  the 
amiable  and  enlightened  Marquis  of  Northampton. 

The  Romans,  during  their  long  occu23ation  of  the  country, 
thoroughly  inhabited  the  fens,  as  is  testified  by  their  coins, 
and  urns,  and  cisterns,  discovered  in  various  parts.  The  stu- 
pendous works  of  Roman  embankment  against  the  sea,  their 
canals  and  military  w^ays,  still  remain  as  monuments  of  the 
grandeur  of  that  mighty  people.  Those  w^orks  of  art  in  drain- 
age had  changed  the  old  course  of  nature  (under  which  the 
huge  oaks  had  flourished  that  we  now  find  buried  in  the  ground), 
and  had  rendered  the  security  of  the  country  from  inundation 
of  the  sea,  and  from  upland  flood,  dependent  upon  the  skill 
and  watchfulness  of  man. 

And  when,  on  the  coming  of  the  Saxons,  and  during  the  war 
and  tumult  that  followed,  the  old  Roman  works  of  drainage 
were  neglected,  the  country  was  held  under  water,  and  so 
remained  for  many  ages — in  fact  for  centuries.  And  thus  we 
find  that  when  the  young  Mercian  nobleman,  St.  Guthlake, 
sought  a  hermitage  in  this  vast  wilderness,  he  beheld  no  forests 
such  as  Caesar  found,  but  he  passed  over  the  level  in  a  boat, 
with  his  pilot  Tatwin. 

But  we  come  to  an  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  the 
level.  The  Romish  See  having  established  its  authority  over 
Britain,  through  the  agency  of  Pope  Gregory  and  the  Mission- 
ary Augustine,  monachism  made  its  appearance  in  the  fens 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 

In  the  year  655,  the  first  of  our  great  monasteries  was  founded, 
the  Abbey  of  Medeshampstead,  now  called  Peterborough.  The 
Abbeys  of  Ely  and  Thorney  follow  ed  soon  after ;  then  the 
Abbey  of  Bardney  ;  and  in  716,  the  great  mitred  Ahhej  of 
Croyland,  founded  by  King  Ethelbald. 

In  the  selection  of  these  dreary  marshes,  "  oft  times  clouded 
with  moist  and  dark  vapours,  and  having,  within,  divers  islands 
and  woods,  and  crooked  and  winding  rivers,"  the  monks  were  in- 
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fluenced  by  the  advantages  which  the  country  afforded  for 
retirement  and  contemplation  :  the  lands,  being  of  less  value, 
■were  more  freely  bestowed ;  whilst  the  industry  of  the  monks 
presently  -overcame  every  obstacle  of  nature,  and  generally 
revealed  the  fact  that  their  sagacity  had  detected  the  finest  land 
in  the  kingdom  :  the  fisheries  also  were  invaluable  to  members 
of  the  Roman  Church. — A  lively  representation  of  the  state  of 
the  level  at  this  period — "  the  dreadfulness  and  solitude" — will 
be  found  in  the  life  of  St.  Guthlake. 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  monasteries,  the  Saxon  nobles 
began  to  build  their  castles,  and  many  resided  in  the  level 
before  the  irruption  of  the  Danes.  The  Earl  Algar  had  his 
manor  in  Spalding,  which  he  gave  to  the  Abbey  of  Croyland. 

The  first  record  of  the  existence  of  the  Town  of  Spalding 
(which  is  said  to  have  been  "  a  flourishing  place  under  its 
Saxon  lords  and  patrons"),  is  to  be  found  in  the  Croyland 
charter  of  Ethelbald,  where  the  metes  and  bounds  are  defined, 
"  usque  ad  aedificia  de  Spaldeling."  But  the  architecture  of 
these  edifices  must  remain  a  matter  of  speculation  ;  for  even  in 
Leland's  time,  the  fen  towns  are  described  as  *'  almost  all 
thakked  and  reedid,"  and  so  "  oft  hurt  with  fyer." 

In  the  ninth  century,  Earl  Algar  gave  to  the  Monastery  of 
Croyland  his  wooden  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  at  Spalding,  by  the 
west  bank  of  the  river — the  chapel,  "  ligneara  capellam,  quae 
Anglice  Stokkym  appellata," — and  the  fishery  of  the  Welland, 
northward  of  the  bridge  leading  from  St.  Mary's  cemetery. 
The  particulars  of  this  gift  are  minutely  stated  in  the  Croyland 
charter  of  the  Mercian  king  Beorred,  a.d.  868.  This  wooden 
chapel  was  subsequently  the  site  of  the  old  conventual  church, 
which  was  ever  after  called  "  St.  Mary  Stokkys,"  from  the  mate- 
rial of  which  the  wooden  chapel  was  constructed. 

The  cemetery,  so  mentioned  a  thousand  years  ago,  has 
repeatedly  been  disturbed  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  a  vast 
number  of  stone  coflSns  discovered ;  for  it  became  the  general 
cemetery  of  the  Spalding  Abbey.  In  most  instances  the  state 
of  preservation  has  been  found  remarkable  ;  the  use  of  this 
mode  of  interment,  in  a  country  yielding  no  stone,  possibly 
necessitating  an  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  embalming. 

It  was  in  the  year  876  that  this  country  sustained  the  inva- 
sion of  the  barbarous  Danes  ;  the  great  abbeys  were  then  all 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  monks  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
whole  order  all  but  exterminated.  The  gallant  ^Earl  Algar, 
assembling  an  army  in  the  level,  had  given  battle  to  the  Danes 
in  Kesteven,  and  slain  three  of  their  kings,  or  chiefs,  who  were 
buried  at  a  place  called  Laundon,  thenceafter,  as  Ingulphus 
relates,  called  Threekingham.  This  statement  of  Ingulphus, 
with  the  modern  evidences  of  the  three  recumbent  figures  still 
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shown  in  Threekingham  Church,  was  vehemently  disputed  by 
Dr.  Stukeley.  A  curious  paper,  by  the  doctor,  may  be  seen  in 
the  archives  of  the  Spalding  Society,  wherein  he  denies  the 
probability  of  Pagan  kings  being  interred  in  Christian  burial 
ground ;  and,  moreover,  stating  that  the  doctor  himself  had 
deciphered  an  inscription  on  one  of  the  stones, — "  Hie  jacet 
Johannes  quondam  Dominus  de  Trekingham  :"  and  he  con- 
tends, for  various  reasons,  that  the  site  of  the  battle  was  in  fact 
Londonthorpe,  by  Belton  Park.  This  paper  by  Stukeley  w^as 
read  at  the  first  meeting  of  a  society  of  antiquarians  assembling 
at  Ancaster,  in  17'28. 

The  Abbey  of  Croyland,  which  had  lain  in  ruins  for  eighty 
years  after  its  destruction  by  the  Danes,  revived  again  under 
the  auspices  of  the  venerable  Abbot  Turketyl.  The  other  great 
monasteries  in  the  fens  remained  for  a  longer  period  before 
they  recovered  from  the  shock,  but  they  were  all  again  in  a 
flourishing  condition  at  the  Conquest. 

In  the  year  1051,  Croyland  Abbey  being  full  of  monks,  and 
"a  great  famine  raging,  so  that  they  could  with  difficulty  pro- 
cure a  maintenance,"  in  order  to  their  relief,  Thorold  de 
Bokenhale,  the  brother  of  the  Countess  Godiva,  founded  the 
Priory  of  Spalding,  which  he  made  a  cell  to  the  Abbey  of  Croy- 
land, endowing  it  with  the  manor  called  in  Doomsday,  Berewita, 
(now  Spalding  Crowland.)  In  1073,  Ivo  Talbois,  Earl  of 
Angiers,  nephew  of  the  Conqueror,  became  lord  of  Spalding 
and  of  all  Holland.  This  turbulent  prince,  (so  cleverly 
sketched  by  Macfarlane  in  the  "  Camp  of  Refuge,")  held  his 
courts  in  Spalding,  and  resided  at  his  castle  here  "  in  exceeding 
great  pomp  and  splendour,"  adding  much  to  the  revenues  of 
the  church  ;  which,  however,  he  transferred,  with  all  their  lands 
and  possessions,  from  Croyland  to  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of 
St.  Nicholas  at  Angiers,  thus  making  it  an  alien  priory  to  that 
foreign  monastery. — The  site  of  his  palace,  to  the  north-west 
of  the  town,  is  still  known  as  the  Castle  Field  ;  and  in  exca- 
vating there,  about  a  century  back,  large  stones  were  found,  of 
singular  workmanship,  and  the  great  lock  of  the  castle  gates, 
in  the  form  of  the  heraldic  fetter-lock  {produced). 

After  the  Conquest,  the  resident  nobles  began  to  interest 
themselves  in  improving  the  drainage  of  the  level.  Richard 
de  Rules,  lord  of  Brun,  (the  site  of  whose  castle  in  the  town  of 
Bourn  is  highly  interesting,)  embanked  the  Welland;  and  the 
commons  of  Spalding,  Weston,  and  other  places  around,  were 
enclosed.  Nor  did  the  nobles  confine  themselves  to  works 
of  drainage  ;  wherever  any  body  of  people  settled  upon  their 
estates,  they  erected  and  endowed  churches ;  the  rude  architec- 
ture of  the  Saxons,  and  their  edifices  of  wood  and  stone,  being 
replaced  by  nobler  structures  of  far  more  architectural  preten^ 
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sions :  and  thus,  in  this  division  of  the  county,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  present  churches  are  found  to  be  erected  on  the 
sites  of'Norman  structures. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  nearly  all  the  smaller  monasteries  in 
Lincolnshire  ^vere  founded.  Specimens  of  these  endowments, 
"  pro  salute  aniraae,"  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  laudable  brevity  of  law  proceedings  in 
early  times.  Here  is  one  [produced) ,  dated  1272,  from  Henry  de 
Lacey,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  Lord  Patron  of  the  Abbey  of  Spald- 
ing, being  a  grant  of  lands  to  the  Monastery  of  Kirkstead. 
And  this  is  another  beautiful  specimen,  dated  1298,  which 
is  a  grant  from  the  Lady  Isabel  de  Ros,  the  great  heiress 
of  Lord  William  de  Albini,  of  lands  by  the  Welland,  to  the 
neighbouring  Priory  of  Newstead,  founded  by  her  grandfather. 
This  deed  is  given  in  the  presence  of  her  son,  Lord  William  de 
Ros,  who  was  a  competitor  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  The 
seals,  you  will  observe,  are  in  singular  preservation  after  a  lapse 
of  six  hundred  years. 

The  improving  state  of  the  level  soon  led  to  controversies 
between  the  monasteries  respecting  their  boundaries,  and  rights 
in  the  fens  and  marshes ;  and  between  the  Prior  of  Spalding 
and  the  Abbot  of  Croyland,  this  warfare,  (commencing  in  the 
Priorate  of  Guarin,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.)  was  carried  on 
incessantly  for  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  At  one 
time,  judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  the  Prior  of  Spalding, 
for  that  the  Abbot  of  Croyland  not  appearing  at  a  time 
appointed,  three  knights,  sent  to  visit  him,  instead  of  finding 
him  "  ill  in  bed,"  learned  that  he  had  gone  in  his  boat,  the  night 
before,  to  his  manor  in  Cambridgeshire :  thereupon  the  prior, 
aided  by  the  sheriff,  took  possession  of  the  whole  marsh, 
leaving  the  abbot  the  small  aldar  grove  only,  round  the  abbey, 
carrying  off"  the  gibbet  on  which  he  had  hanged  three  thieves, 
and,  by  w^ay  of  challenging  his  jurisdiction,  setting  it  up  on  the 
other  side  of  Spalding,  "to  the  perpetual  reproach  of  Croyland." 
The  sequel  is  characteristic  of  the  times : — the  abbot  posted 
off,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  to  King  Richard,  then  a  prisoner  in 
Germany,  and  by  offering  to  pay  twenty  marks  more  than  his 
adversary,  eventually  obtained  letters  of  restitution. 

Cotemporary  with  this  Prior  Guarin  was  Pope  Adrian  IV., 
who  commenced  his  valuable  life  as  Nicholas  Breakspear, 
Curate  of  Tydd  St.  Mary's.  He  was  the  only  Englishman 
that  ever  sat  in  the  papal  chair:  and  may  he  ever  be  entitled 
to  that  distinction  !  The  permission  which  he  gave  to  Henry  II. 
to  invade  Ireland,  on  the  condition  that  every  family  of  that 
island  should  pay,  annually,  a  penny  to  the  papal  chair,  is 
worthy  of  remark  in  the  present  times.  On  this  grant  the 
subsequent  popes  founded  their  claim  on  Ireland. 
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During  the  priorate  of  Joselera,  King  Henry  III.  granted 
his  charter  for  disafforesting  this  part  of  the  level,  then 
called  Arundel  Forest,  which  had  been  a  favourite  hunting 
country  with  the  Norman  kings  and  nobles.  Morcary  Wood 
took  its  name  from  the  Earl  Morcar,  of  Bourn ;  and  at 
Witham-super-Montem  is  still  shown  the  hunting  palace  of 
King  John.  Nor  were  the  Lords  abbots,  and  priors,  and 
prelates,  in  early  times,  averse  to  the  sports  of  the  field: 
Thomas  a  Becket  was  passionately  fond  of  hunting;  Bishop 
Juxon  kept  the  best  pack  of  hounds  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
Archbishop  Abbot,  though  considered  in  his  time  one  of  the 
more  precise  party,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  kill  a  gamekeeper, 
■when  hunting  deer  in  Lord  Zouch's  park,  by  an  arrow  from  a 
crossbow,  so  lately  as  a.d.  1620. 

The  "  antediluvian  trees,"  so  called,  are  frequently  ascribed 
to  this  act  of  disafforesting:  but  it  was  not  so  much  a  physical 
operation  of  removing  trees,  as  the  relief  of  the  country  from 
foresters,  and  the  oppression  of  forest  laws.  A  better  solution 
of  the  phenomenon  of  the  trees  will  be  found  in  the  operations 
of  the  Romans,  as  related  by  Caesar ;  the  subsequent  warp 
from  the  sea,  and  the  moor  from  the  stagnation  of  the  freshes, 
during  the  ages  of  Saxon  flood,  raised  the  surface  of  the 
country  many  feet  over  the  roots  of  the  ancient  trees,  and  over 
the  canoes  of  the  early  Britons  (such  as  have  been  recently 
discovered  in  Deeping  Fen),  and,  together,  reduced  '*  the  island 
of  Croyland,"  that  was  high  and  dry  in  St.  Guthlake's  time, 
almost  to  a  dead  level  with  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Abbey  of  Spalding  having  continued  for  150  years 
under  the  rule  of  the  Angevines,  that  power  was  overcome  in 
the  priorate  of  Simon  Houghton,  through  the  potent  in- 
fluence of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  then  lord-patron  of  this 
house.  After  seven  years'  litigation  in  the  court  of  Rome, 
before  Pope  Gregory  IX.  and  Pope  Innocent,  an  award,  or 
decree,  was  made,  that  the  abbot  of  Angiers  should  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  temporalities  of  this  house. — The  leaden 
seal  of  a  papal  bull  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.  (p.  gregorivs  viiil), 
possibly  in  this  very  controversy,  was  found  in  the  abbey 
grounds  only  the  other  day  (^produced). 

From  that  period  to  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  by 
Henry  VIII.,  the  priors  of  Spalding  flourished  in  affluence  and 
great  honour;  entertaining  princes  and  distinguished  persons 
with  splendid  hospitality;  administering  justice,  and  diffusing 
knowledge  over  the  great  level  of  the  fens;  and,  by  the 
example  of  their  order,  exercising  a  beneficial  influence  through- 
out the  intercourse  of  society.  "  At  no  time,"  says  Mr.  Johnson, 
"  did  the  abbey  flourish  more,  than  when  under  the  influence 
of  its  great  and  proper  patron,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lan- 
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caster,  who  made  frequent  visits  to  this  convent,  in  company 
with  his  brother-in-lawj  Geoffrey  Chaucer." 

But  there  came  the  whirlwind  of  the  Reformation! 

"  Juster  views  of  rehgion"  (in  the  language  of  the  learned 
author  of  the  "Annals  of  Teviotdale") — "juster  views  of  religion 
now  condemned  these  monastic  institutions  as  founded  in  error, 
and  worse  than  useless;  and,  by  a  change  so  sudden  and  com- 
plete that  history  presents  no  parallel,  the  honours  of  the 
monks,  their  wealth,  their  avocations,  were  swept  away,  and 
their  magnificent  edifices  w^ere  razed  to  the  ground,  or  left  to 
crumble  in  premature  decay." 

Of  the  Abbey  of  Spalding  scarcely  a  vestige  is  now  remaining. 

The  fortunate  nobles,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  and  others,  upon  whom  the  monastic 
lands  devolved,  whether  by  purchase  or  by  royal  favour,  in 
time  began  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
level:  and  we  find  Charles  Brandon,  in  person,  presiding  at  a 
Commission  of  Sewers,  at  Donington,  a.d.  1543. 

Nothing,  however,  effectual  was  done  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
difiiculty  of  raising  the  drainage  taxes,  a  new  system  was 
introduced,  of  contracting  with  individuals,  who  were  called 
adventurers  or  participants,  and  who  undertook  to  drain  the 
particular  districts  for  the  consideration  of  an  allotment  to 
them  of  a  portion  of  the  land  reclaimed.  King  James  I.  and 
King  Charles  I.  took  an  active  interest  in  these  schemes;  occa- 
sionally, on  some  pretext  or  other,  dispossessing  the  original 
undertakers,  and  declaring  themselves  the  personal  adventurers. 

Oliver  Cromw^ell  was  a  stout  opponent  of  all  these  measures, 
affecting  to  befriend  the  commoners  and  small  proprietors,  and 
to  secure  what  he  termed  "  respect  for  propertj^"  His  zeal  in 
this  matter,  and  his  promises  of  future  aid,  secured  him  his 
return  for  the  borough  of  Huntingdon,  in  1638,  to  serve  in  the 
Long  Parliament. 

One  of  the  first  districts  that  entered  upon  this  speculation, 
was  the  isle  of  Axholm ;  where  the  contract  was  made  with  Sir 
Cornelius  Vermuyden,  a  phlegmatic  Dutchman  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt.  Vermuyden,  joining  Sir  Phillip  Vernatti  and 
others  of  his  countrymen,  brought  over  from  Holland  a  number 
of  workmen  with  draining  implements,  who  sailed  up  the 
Humber  in  a  fleet  of  boats.  The  names  of  these  foreign  en- 
gineers are  familiar  to  us  in  the  surrounding  level,  where  they 
afterwards  lent  their  aid,  and  gave  their  names  to  some  of  our 
principal  drains. 

The  Bedford  level,  up  to  Croyland,  was  adventured  by  the 
Earls  of  Bedford;  Deeping  Fen,  by  Lovell  and  the  Earl  of 
Exeter. 
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The  great  fen,  north  of  the  River  Glen  to  Kyme  Eau,  was 
undertaken  by  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  who  was  specially  recom- 
mended to  the  local  commissioners  by  King  Charles  I.,  in  a 
letter  under  his  own  hand :  and,  "  inasmuch  as  the  earl  him- 
self was  personally  engaged  in  other  more  important  affairs," 
his  majesty  enjoined  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  with  his 
son  Lord  Willoughby.  In  those  "  important  affairs"  the  great 
Earl  of  Lindsey  afterwards  lost  his  life ! 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  stipulations  of  Lord  Willoughby, 
as  related  in  this  MS.  "brief  of  the  proceedings;" — "that  the 
earl  should  receive  30,000  acres,  and  his  majesty  a  present 
of  3000,  as  a  high  acknowledgment  of  his  gracious  favour  in 
the  business." 

The  earl  called  to  his  assistance  the  celebrated  Serjeant 
Callis,  who  was  a  Lincolnshire  man,  engaging  much  in  these 
matters.  Callis,  in  his  famous  work  "  on  the  Statute  of 
Sewers,"  claims  remote  antiquity  for  this  law,  founded  on  the 
early  records  of  sewers  commissions  in  these  fens.  ^ — Pro- 
ceeding with  his  undertaking,  the  Earl  met  with  the  same  oppo- 
sition from  the  commoners  that  had  displayed  itself  in  the 
other  great  levels;  they  threw  down  the  banks,  broke  up  the 
sluices,  and  inundated  the  country,  destroying  a  vast  amount 
of  property,  and  keeping  the  level  in  a  state  of  riot  and  dis- 
order for  many  years. 

One  of  the  most  turbulent  of  these  Girvii,  was  Thomas  Bur- 
ton, of  Buckminster-hall,  in  Billingborough.  He  was  one  of  an 
ancient  family  resident  in  these  parts  from  the  Conquest,  and 
seneschalls  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  of  the  Honor  of  Tutbury. 
Burton  and  all  his  party,  including  the  Lady  Dymoke  of  Kyme, 
were  summoned  to  the  Star  Chamber;  and  this,  which  I  now 
produce,  was  the  Commoners'  brief  to  counsel  on  the  occasion. 
The  Commoners  taking  advantage  of  the  times,  petitioned  the 
Long  Parliament,  addressing  themselves  to  Oliver  Cromwell 
in  this  canting  "  relation  of  their  grievances,"  wherein  they 
assert,  that  "few  or  none  served  the  king  from  the  fens,  but 
such  as  were  engaged  by  the  undertakers." 

The  Earl,  however,  sagaciously  frustrated  this  appeal  to 
Cromwell,  by  bringing  the  case  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  his  doing  so  was  solemnly  voted  to 
be  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  pend- 
ing the  appeal  to  them,  the  earl  obtained  orders  from  the 
council,  to  be  issued  to  the  sheriff,  to  maintain  peace  in  the 
county.  The  Lords'  orders  coming  to  Sir  Henry  Heron,  of 
Cressy,  then  High-sheriff  of  this  county,  he  executed  them  with 
a  degree  of  violence  only  to  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the 
sheriff  was  himself  an  undertaker.  Accompanied  by  his  son, 
and  a  troop  of  armed  retainers,  he  went  about  the  fens  with  a 
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drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  "  smiting  divers  people,"  and  not 
hesitating  to  cleave  the  skull  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith  of  his  own 
parish,  Surfleet. 

In  time,  Lord  Lindsey  completed  his  undertaking,  and 
received  his  allotment;  the  king,  and  also  the  queen,  being 
complimented  with  allotments;  of  which  her  majesty  bestowed 
a  large  slice  in  Pinchbeck  upon  her  favourite  courtier,  Mr. 
Henry  Jermyn,  the  gallant  officer  so  frequently  mentioned  by 
Clarendon. 

In  the  times  of  trouble  the  level  was  not  free  from  the 
horrors  of  civil  war.  "  Few,"  said  the  Commoners,  "  served 
THE  KING."  It  is  true  we  find  Sir  Thomas  Trollope,  of  Case- 
wick,  {tempora  mutantur!)  Sir  Anthony  Irby,  of  Whaplode, 
Squire  Harrington  and  his  son,  of  Spalding,  and  the  Rev. 
Robert  Ram,  incumbent  minister  of  this  parish  of  Spalding, 
indicted  at  Grantham  sessions  in  1643,  for  taking  up  arms 
against  the  king's  majesty.  But  there  were  others  whose 
loyalty  never  forsook  the  royal  cause.  We  find  the  Ogles,  the 
Oldfields,  and  the  Welbys,  joining  Sir  Francis  Fane,  of  Fulbeck, 
(who  so  gallantly  held  Lincoln  Castle  against  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester,) Sir  Peregrine  Bertie,  Mr.  Stephen  Anderson,  and 
other  knights  and  gentlemen,  subscribing  their  names  to  the 
Resolution  for  supplying  armed  horse  and  foot  for  the  king's 
use,  and  "  to  put  the  county  into  a  posture  of  war."  Sir 
Richard  Cust,  of  Pinchbeck,  afterwards  knight  of  the  shire, 
and  deprived  by  Cromwell,  was  chosen  to  head  a  deputation 
from  the  county  to  the  king,  "  to  entreat  his  majesty  to  agree 
with  his  parliament."  The  gallant  Colonel  Oldfield,  of  Spald- 
ing, (the  son  of  Sir  Anthony,)  a  most  zealous  royalist,  seques- 
tered and  plundered,  was  shot  through  the  body  at  the  siege  of 
Newark.  Colonel  iidrian  Gamlyn,  of  Spalding,  (the  son  of  Sir 
Matthew,)  was  also  a  distinguished  oflicer  in  the  king's  service. 
The  regicide  Colonel  Adrian  Scrope,  was  a  trustee,  with  Mr, 
Joshua  Cust,  of  Gamlyn's  property  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Gamlyn  survived  to  see  his  friend  Scrope  drawn  on  a  hurdle 
from  Newgate  to  Charing-cross,  and  his  head  set  upon  a  pole 
on  Westminster- hall.  Such  were  the  horrible  times!  "It 
grieves  me,"  said  the  dying  Earl  of  Lindsey,  "  to  see  so  many 
of  my  friends  engaged  in  this  foul  rebellion." 

The  memorable  history  of  Mr.  Robert  Ram,  the  Spalding 
incumbent,  is  set  forth  in  a  puritanical  work  of  the  times,  called 
"  God  in  the  Mount;  or,  the  Parliamenterie  Chronicle."  Mr. 
Ram  had  made  himself  exceedingly  busy  in  compiling  instruc- 
tions for  the  parliament  soldiers,  and  which  he  called  "  The 
Soldiers'  Catechism."  This  work  provoked  a  sarcastic  parody 
from  the  other  side,  also  called  "  A  Soldier's  Catechism,"  and 
ironically  "  dedicated  to  Robert  Ram!" 
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In  1642,  Captain  Welby,  of  Moulton,  then  in  command  of 
the  king's  town  of  Croyland  that  was  garrisoned,  made  a  sortie 
in  the  night  to  Spalding,  and  carried  off  this  "  very  painful" 
Mr.  Ram,  whom  he  afterwards  kept  close  prisoner;  and  when 
Colonel  Sir  Miles  Herbert,  Colonel  Irby,  and  subsequently 
Colonel  Cromwell  himself,  besieged  the  town  of  Croyland,  Mr. 
Ram  was  brought  out,  pinioned,  and  placed  upon  the  breast- 
works, so  that  "  his  dear  friends  from  Spalding,  mistaking  Ram 
for  the  vapouring  priest  of  the  town,  one  Mister  Stiles,  fiercely 
played  the  cannons  upon  him  for  many  days."  (It  was  during 
this  cruel  siege  that  the  painted  window^s  of  the  venerable  abbey 
were  destroyed.)  This  worthy  Croyland  rector,  Mr.  Stiles,  was 
himself  a  gallant  soldier;  and  when  that  great  martyr.  Dr. 
Michael  Hudson,  was  hurled  from  the  battlements  of  Woodcroft- 
house,  Captain  Stiles  was  fighting  by  his  side. 

Soon  after  the  Commonwealth,  all  the  old  knightly  families  that 
had  dwelt  in  the  fens,  drawn  together  by  the  learned  society  of 
the  monasteries,  had  either  become  extinct,  or  had  removed 
to  the  high  country ;  soon  no  trace  of  them  was  left  save  the 
sites  of  their  moated  houses,  their  tombs  in  the  churches,  and 
their  arms  in  the  painted  window^s. 

The  ancient  family  of  de  Multon  of  Moulton,  of  whom 
Thomas  de  Multon  was  one  of  the  barons  attesting  Magna 
Charta,  had  become  extinct: — "their  Castle  in  the  Fenne," 
saith  Leland,  "  halfe  a  mile  from  Quapelode,  whereof  some 
small  part  yet  standith,  the  Lord  Fitz waiter  hath  it  now." 

The  Welbys  of  Moulton  and  Gedney,  who  settled  in  these 
parts  on  the  marriage  of  Sir  William  Welby  with  Maud, 
the  co-heir  of  Sir  John  de  Multon,  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
were  resident  at  Moulton,  in  knightly  honour,  for  fifteen  gene- 
rations after,  "  of  great  note  and  power  in  Holland" — the 
Gedney  branch  became  extinct,  while  the  Moulton  family 
removed  to  Denton. 

The  Irbys  of  Whaplode,  ancestors  of  the  Lord  Boston,  passed 
to  Northamptonshire. 

The  Custs,  of  Pinchbeck,  who  were  resident  before  1.338, 
(when  Sir  Peter  Cust  died  and  was  buried  there),  transferred 
themselves  to  Belton. 

The  Wimberleys  of  Spalding,  of  whom  Dr.  Gilbert  Wim- 
berley  was  one  of  the  chaplains  of  King  Charles,  (deprived  in 
the  rebellion  of  his  most  valuable  library,)  disappeared  from  the 
level. 

The  Herons  of  Cressy  Hall,  in  Surfleet,  (the  ancient  seat 
successively  of  the  Cressys,  the  Markhams,  the  Herons,  and 
now  the  property  of  the  Smiths  ;  and  where  the  Lady  Margaret, 
mother  of  Henry  VII.,  was  entertained)  became  extinct  in  1736. 
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The  Ogles  of  Pinchbeck,  and  the  Gamlyns  and  Oldfields  of 
Spalding,  became  extinct. 

The  Walpoles,  of  Pinchbeck,  went  to  Dunston. 

The  honoured  name  of  Beridge  yet  remains,  of  old  landed 
descent,  in  Elloe. 

It  may  not  be  unbecoming  in  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  mark 
the  name  of  Mr.  Maurice  Johnson,  the  learned  antiquary  and 
founder  of  the  Gentlemen's  Society.  He  had  inherited  from 
Sir  Richard  Ogle  the  valuable  manuscripts  and  charters  of  the 
fen  monasteries,  which  Ogle  had  purchased  from  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  the  possession  of  them  served  to  encourage  his 
taste  for  that  particular  literature. — Ayscough  Fee  Hall,  the  old 
residence  of  the  Johnsons,  bore  that  name  from  an  early  period, 
as  appears  by  the  Croyland  survey  of  Radulphus  in  1274.  The 
house  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Sir  Nicholas  Aldwin,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  About  fifty  years  back 
the  hall  was,  unfortunately,  modernized,  previously  to  which 
alteration  it  presented  a  venerable  appearance — the  ceiling  of 
carved  chesnut,  open  to  the  roof;  the  mullion  windows  full  of 
painted  glass  ;  and  the  walls  hung  with  armour,  some  of  it  of 
early  date,  and  probably  handed  down  from  the  abbey,  which 
was  embattled  and  garrisoned  by  royal  licence. 

It  may  serve  to  show  the  secluded  character  of  the  town  of 
Spalding  so  lately  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  if  I  men- 
tion the  fact  that  in  1767,  when  the  celebrated  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  making  a  hasty  flight  from  the  residence  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Davenport,  near  Ashbourn,  wished  to  discover  a  place 
where  no  one  would  think  of  looking  for  him,  he  fixed  upon 
Spalding.  After  a  while,  disappointed  probably  in  finding  that 
nobody  cared  whither  he  went,  he  wrote,  from  the  White  Hart, 
a  letter  to  the  lord  chancellor,  as  the  first  civil  magistrate  in 
the  kingdom,  complaining  that  he  had  been  ill-used  by  the 
nation,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  evacuate  the  king- 
dom; and  asking,  as  a  last  act  of  hospitality,  that  he  might 
have  a  guard  at  his  own  expense  to  escort  him  to  Dover.  To 
this  letter  the  lord  chancellor  replied  that,  "  he  was  mistaken 
in  the  nature  of  the  country,  for  that  the  first  postboy  he  could 
apply  to,  was  as  safe  a  guide  as  the  lord  chancellor  could 
appoint."  From  the  White  Hart,  Rousseau  went  straight  to 
Dover,  took  ship,  and  never  again  returned  to  this  country. 

But  to  conclude  this  sketch,  which  will  have  wearied  your 
attention.  The  Great  Level  of  the  Fens  still  continues  to  be  a 
grand  field  for  the  triumph  of  engineering  science;  and  we 
seem  to  be  fast  approaching  the  period  foreshadowed  by  Dr. 
Stukeley,when  the  shores  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  cliffs  of  Nor- 
folk will  meet  together,  and  the  great  bay  of  waters  will  be 
closed. 
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The  recent  passage  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  through  the 
fens,  in  her  progress  to  the  north,  carries  backward  our  thoughts 
to  former  visits  of  royalty  to  these  parts,  and  gives  birth  to 
some  interesting  reflections :  we  look  back  to  the  time  when 
one  of  England's  monarchs,  in  travelling  through  the  district  a 
little  to  the  north  of  us,  lost  his  baggage,  and  very  nearly  lost 
his  life;  and  then  w^e  contemplate  the  wonderful  improvements 
effected  in  the  condition  of  the  country  itself,  as  well  as  in  the 
mode  of  travelling  through  it  by  modern  art  and  industry  ; 
and  again  we  look  back  upon  the  time  when  King  Edward  II. 
and  all  his  retinue,  w^ere  entertained  at  Spalding  with  befitting 
honour  in  that  stately  edifice  of  which  we  now  scarcely  know 
the  site  :  among  the  few  and  humble  remains  of  that  building 
was  lately  found  King  Edward's  seal,  and  in  laying  that  seal 
before  you,  I  beg  leave  to  conclude  my  remarks  upon  the  ancient 
Level  of  the  Fens. 


On  the  Antiquities  of  Spalding.  A  Paper  read  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society,  at  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  Spalding,  on  Wednesday,  September  10th,  1851. 
By  T.  Cammack,  Esq.,  M.D. 

The  remains  of  greatest  antiquity  about  Spalding  are  the  pre- 
sent course  of  the  river  through  the  town,  extending  in  a  com- 
paratively straight  line  for  two  miles,  from  the  Locks  to  the 
Pigeon  or  Marsh  Rails,  from  the  open  fen  to  the  Marsh ;  and 
the  embankments  below  on  each  side  of  the  arm  of  the  sea  or 
wash,  commencing  from  Spalding  at  the  Marsh  Rails. 

These  works  w^ere  undoubtedly  executed  by  the  Romans. 
When  that  great  people  took  possession  of  England,  the  occu- 
pation of  the  district  was  forced  upon  them  both  by  the  necessity 
of  driving  the  people  from  a  place  of  refuge,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  almost  inaccessible,  and  by  the  advantage  of  forming 
a  direct  line  of  communication  across  the  low  country.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  might  also  influence  them. 

This  neighbourhood  seems  to  have  formed  the  extreme  point 
of  the  Iceni,  who  extended  to  Boston,  of  which  people  Boadicea, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  was  queen.  After  her  defeat 
by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  in  the  year  61,  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  under  the  superintendence  of  Catus  Decianus,  whose  name 
is  supposed  to  be  still  extant,  as  applied  to  places  in  which 
Roman  w^orks  existed,  as  Gates  Cove  Corner,  near  Whaplode 
Drove — the  Catwater,  which  fell  into  the  old  Nene  near  Crow- 
land — Kate's  Bridge  over  the  Glenn,  on  the   old  King  Road ; 
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and  about  the  year  134,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  under  that 
of  Lollius  Urbicus,  whose  name  has  been  thought  to  survive  in 
Lollham  .Bridges,  and  Lois  worth. 

Before  tracing  the  important  engineering  works  which  were 
effected  either  by  these  two  procurators,  or  about  that  period, 
the  natural  state  of  the  country  which  rendered  them  necessary 
merits  our  attention. 

Holland,  or,  as  it  really  means,  sea  land,  forms  part  of  that 
large  bay  which  extended  into  the  neighbouring  counties,  and 
included  the  marsh  land  and  the  whole  of  the  flat  country. 
This  bay  would  be  left  after  the  oolite  formation,  which  extends 
diagonally  through  England  to  the  English  Channel,  was  most 
probably  elevated  by  an  internal  convulsion  of  the  earth,  and 
was  throughout  as  much  an  arm  of  the  sea  as  the  Wash  is  at 
the  present  time.  This  extensive  estuary  had  at  that  time 
gradually  filled  up. 

The  following  result  of  the  diggings  in  the  construction  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  for  which  I  have  to  thank 
W.  Brydone,  Esq.,  now  of  Boston,  will  show  how  gradually 
the  gravel  beach  shelved  into  the  ocean. 

At  the  crossing  of  the  Welland  at  Peakirk,  the  gravel  appeared 
at  four  feet  below  the  surface;  at  the  crossing  of  the  South 
Drove  drain,  about  three  miles  lower  down,  at  twelve  feet;  and 
at  the  next  crossing,  two  miles  above  Spalding,  and  about  four 
miles  from  the  last,  at  thirty  feet;  whilst  at  Boston,  in  attempting 
to  obtain  water,  sixty  feet  of  clay  were  cut  through  without 
reaching  gravel,  when  the  attempt  to  go  further  was  abandoned. 
The  gradual  retreating  of  the  sea,  or,  rather,  the  filling  up  of 
the  bay,  led  to  the  outfall  of  the  rivers  being  choked,  and,  in  wet 
seasons,  to  the  land  being  covered  with  water,  and  converted 
into  fen,  with  a  moor  soil  above  the  clay  left  by  the  ocean ; 
whilst  the  bars  now  deposited  by  the  sea  at  the  then  mouth  of 
the  Wash,  which  was  much  narrower  than  the  inner  part  of  the 
bay,  as  it  at  first  existed,  caused  the  land  to  become  higher 
seaward  than  in  the  interior.  This  was  going  on  at  the  time — 
as  it  had  done  long  before,  and  has  done  perpetually  since — 
when  the  first  attempt  to  drain  the  fens  and  protect  them  from 
the  sea  was  made.  But,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  it  was 
necessary  to  secure,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  low  country  from 
the  w^aters  of  the  high  land.  This  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
accomplished  by  that  very  important  work,  the  Cardyke,  reach- 
ing from  the  Nene,  at  Peterborough,  along  the  edge  of  the 
rising  ground,  to  the  Witham,  at  Washingborough,  near  Lin- 
coln. Its  remains  still  exist.  T  noticed  it  a  few  weeks  back 
near  Bourn,  dwindled  to  a  good-sized  ditch,  but  having  its 
course  well  marked.     Its  channel  was  sixty  feet  in  width  for 
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nearly  the  whole  of  its  course,  of  forty  miles  or  upwards,  and 
it  had  on  each  side  a  broad  flat  bank.  It  answered  the  double 
purpose  of  drainage  and  navigation ;  and  it  is  believed,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  it  was  used  to  convey  corn 
from  the  corn  districts  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  especially 
from  the  Nene  to  the  forces  at  Lincoln ;  and  through  the  Foss- 
dyke,  by  the  Trent,  to  York,  where  was  placed  the  Legio 
Victrix,  or  sixth  legion  of  the  Roman  army. 

A  drain,  formerly  of  great  importance  in  the  drainage  of  the 
fen,  is  supposed  to  have  been  cut  about  this  time,  the  Westlode, 
which  is  now,  but  only  within  the  last  forty  years,  done  away 
with.  Coming  out  of  the  heart  of  the  fen,  it  ran  through 
Spalding,  where  the  broad  street,  called  the  Westlode- street, 
now  exists,  terminating  in  the  Welland.  Many  individuals 
recollect  corn  being  brought  to  the  town  by  it  in  boats. 

The  Welland,  through  Spalding,  had  its  channel  embanked 
from  the  open  fen,  at  the  Locks,  to  the  Marsh  Rails ;  and  on 
the  site  of  the  present  High  Bridge  was  erected  the  Pons  Altus 
of  that  period,  the  remains  of  which  were  visible  in  1745.  In 
the  "Minutes  of  the  Gentlemen's  Society,"  vol.  iv.  p.  14,  of  the 
date  June  20,  1745,  it  is  stated,  that  "  there  was  this  w^eek  dis- 
covered in  the  bed  of  the  river  Welland  both  points  of  the 
foundation  of  the  middle  pier  of  the  ancient  stone  High  Bridge." 
In  the  next  page  it  is  stated,  (both  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  antiquary,)  that  "  the  foundation  of  the  said  middle 
pier  was  hexagonal,  with  right  angles  waterways,  to  cut  the 
current:  the  dimensions  twenty- six  feet  six  inches  in  length; 
eight  feet  eight  inches  in  wddth,  with  two  water-tables,  each 
projecting  four  inches,  and  a  basement  three  feet  six  inches ; 
its  width  was  ten  feet ;  under  it  a  deep  foundation.  It  lies  so 
that  this  bridge  led  from  the  Church-lane  from  Heregate,  the 
old  Roman  road,  directly  facing  the  east  end  of  the  conventual 
church.  I  stood  on  it,  and  measured  the  distance  on  each  side 
to  the  abutment  of  the  arches,  which  w^as  twenty-five  feet,  so 
that  the  water-way  w^as  anciently  fifty  feet  clear.  It  was  built 
of  Barnack  rag,  joined  with  a  cement  as  hard  as  the  stone. 
The  basis  and  water-table  on  the  stone  were  left  in  the  water, 
showing  that  the  bed  of  the  river  was  anciently  as  much  deeper, 
as  that  water-table  is  high,  when  the  bridge  was  built,  probably 
by  the  Romans."  "  By  the  statute  16  and  17  Charles  II.  the 
adventurers  are  obliged  to  rebuild  this  bridge  of  stone ;  and  I 
propose  to  them,  and  their  agent  and  engineer,  Mr.  Grundy, 
admits  it  would  be  feasible,  to  do  so  by  a  single  cicloid  arch, 
which  would  be  safer,  and  save  them  in  time  much  charges  in 
repairs."  However,  a  wooden  bridge  was  at  that  time  erected; 
and  it  has  only  been  in  our  own   day,  when  it  had  become 
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decayed,  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  complied  with,  and 
Mr.  Johnson's  proposition  fully  adopted.  This  bridge,  before 
the  construction  of  Fossdyke  Bridge,  was  the  only  means  of 
communication  across  the  fen  country,  except  by  fording  the 
river  or  over  the  washes. 

The  outfall  of  the  Welland  into  the  Wash  was,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  at  the  Marsh  Rails,  from  whence  the  Roman  bank 
was  formed  reaching  to  Cowhurn,  two  miles  lower  down,  and 
then  extending  eastward,  across  the  Marsh,  to  Lutton,  Tidd, 
and  Wisbech.  On  the  west  side,  it  was  carried  on  first  to  what 
is  now  the  reservoir,  thence  to  Bicker,  and  again  from  Bicker, 
about  a  mile  to  the  north,  back  to  the  Wash,  forming  Bicker 
Haven.  This  has  been  gradually  and  completely  filled  up ; 
and  it  is  very  interesting,  in  passing  through  Quadring  Eaudyke, 
to  notice  how  much  higher  the  sea  has  left  the  whole  of  the 
haven  than  the  country  towards  the  fen;  whilst  on  the  road 
from  Gosberton  to  Boston  the  sand-hills  particularly  strike 
the  eye. 

The  roads  at  that  time  established  across  the  country  were 
first,  most  probably,  the  present  high  road,  or  nearly  so,  from 
Spalding  to  Long  Sutton,  and  so  by  Tidd  towards  Wisbech, 
ranging  within  about  a  mile  of  the  bank.  This  was  possibly  the 
old  British  path  on  the  borders  of  the  marsh,  it  being  still  at  Fleet, 
called  Haregate  or  Hergate.  In  the  old  terriars  the  road  has 
the  same  name  to  Spalding;  Stukeley  thinks  the  Her  or  the 
Hare  to  have  the  same  import  as  the  Er  or  Her  in  the  Errain- 
way,  meaning  military.  A  part  of  the  road  at  and  beyond 
Moulton  was  originally  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  present  road, 
and  is  still  known  as  Old  Spalding  Gate.  On  the  south  side  of 
this,  now  a  narrow  lane,  there  still  remains,  in  a  small  enclosure 
cultivated  as  garden  ground,  an  old  stone,  which  has  always 
been  known  as  the  Elloe  or  Marsh  stone.  This  stone  is 
believed  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  Weapontake,  and  to 
have  been  both  a  boundary  and  a  place  for  public  meetings  in 
the  open  air,  whether  warlike  or  peaceable. 

Stukeley  contends  strongly  that  a  second  road  or  low  road 
across  the  country  extended  from  Tidd  to  Cowbit,  almost  in  a 
straight  line  by  the  Raven's,  or,  as  it  has  been  termed  in  old 
writings,  the  Roman  Bank. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  roads,  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
important  line  of  communication  across  the  country.  The 
moated  situations  and  the  remains  found  at  Whaplode  Drove, 
Gedney  Hill,  and  Sutton  St.  Edmunds,  would  point  out  these 
localities  as  fortified  places  or  castella  near  each  other.  That 
they  were  occupied  by  the  Romans  is  very  evident  by  the  coins 
found  from  time  to  time.     The  coins  now  produced  have  been 
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found  at  Whaplode  Drove  since  1848.  They  are  partly 
Roman  ;  one  of  Vespasian  is  very  distinct.  And  that  there 
would  be  a  line  of  communication  across  to  Spalding  cannot 
but  be  expected.  A  road  is  considered  by  Stukeley  to  have 
existed  from  Wisbech  to  Clows  Cross,  and  thence  by  these 
fortifications  and  Whaplode  St.  Catherine's  to  Spalding;  whence 
passing  over  the  High  Bridge  it  went  by  Pinchbeck  over 
Herring  Bridge,  and  thence  by  Bigbolt  to  Bridge  End,  and  so  to 
Sleaford.  It  is  evident  that  Bicker  Haven  would  preclude  any 
direct  road  to  Boston. 

At  Castor,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  Ermin  road  which  went 
on  to  Lincoln,  had  branching  from  it,  or  rather  proceeding 
straight  from  it,  a  road  which  kept  along  the  border  of  the  fen, 
by  the  side  of  the  Cardike,  and  proceeded  by  what  is  now 
called  King-street  and  Mareham-lane  to  Sleaford. 

There  are  remains  of  one  road  from  Bastonto  Spalding  still 
evident  in  the  North  Drove.  My  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
it  many  years  back  by  seeing  the  gravel  turned  up  by  the 
plough  across  several  fields.  The  road  itself  is  in  a  line  in 
which  one  is  now  much  wanted.  Farm-houses  have  been  built 
upon  it  from  its  affording  a  better  foundation  than  the  moor 
through  which  it  passes.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  continuation  of 
Baston  Outgang. 

It  is  evident  to  all  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the  fen, 
how  different  the  character  of  the  soil  is  a  little  way  above 
Spalding.  Here,  and  towards  the  sea,  there  is  only  silt  upon 
the  surface,  whilst  above  it  changes,  especially  in  the  direction 
of  Deeping  and  Bourn,  though  with  exceptions,  into  a  black 
soil  upon  clay — this  soil  being  on  a  lower  level.  Mr.  Thomas 
Pear  has  kindly  entrusted  me  with  levels  taken  some  years 
back,  which  show  the  difference,  the  marsh  being  in  many 
places  six  feet  higher  than  the  fen.  It  is  believed  that  a  body 
of  Belgians  were  brought  over  to  assist  in  the  engineering  of 
that  period  ;  but  whether  so  or  not,  the  plans  then  carried  out 
have  been  the  base  of  all  subsequent  operations. 

The  Forty-foot  Drain  from  Guthram  to  Boston  now  very 
much  supplies  the  place  of  the  Old  Cardike,  whilst  the  outfall 
of  the  Welland  has  been  improved  from  time  to  time,  and 
carried  lower  down  to  the  sea,  till  the  bed  of  the  river  has 
again  nearly  reached  the  depth  which,  as  evident  from  the 
foundations  of  the  old  bridge,  it  had  when  first  embanked  from 
the  fen  to  the  marsh.  How  far  this  improvement  has  been 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  Captain  Beasley  is  well  know  n ;  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiata  on  the  advantages  derived  from 
steam  drainage.  Still,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  the  drainage 
lying  naturally  to  the  east,  it  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
South  Holland  without  the  aid  of  artificial  means. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  indeed  anticipated,  that  when  the 
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embankment  of  the  estuary  is  more  perfect,  and  the  complete 
fall  of  the  different  rivers  obtained  without  the  outlet  being 
obstructed,  that  the  views  of  Kinderley  and  the  prophecy  of 
Stukeley  will  be  realized. 

Mr.  Kinderley's  plan  seems  to  have  been  to  carry  out  the 
Welland  and  Witham  together  to  deep  water ;  and  Stukeley 
remarks,  about  1720,  that  "the  landowners  from  time  to  time 
gain  several  thousand  acres,"  and  adds,  "  it's  observed  the  land 
so  embanked  is  ever  higher  in  level  than  that  behind  it ;  and  I 
doubt  not  but  some  time  the  whole  bay  between  Lincolnshire 
and  Norfolk  will  become  dry  land." 

In  the  disorganized  and  barbarous  state  of  society  that 
existed  when,  and  long  after,  the  Saxons  came  into  the  country, 
the  embankment  and  drainage  of  the  district  was  no  doubt 
utterly  neglected,  and  the  probability  is  that  many  parts  were 
again  covered  by  the  sea.  Whether  at  that  period  this  was 
particularly  the  case  at  Spalding  may  be  doubtful ;  but  still 
there  are  evident  proofs  of  the  land  having  been  again  covered 
by  silt  after  the  surface  had  been  long  in  a  state  of  vegetation. 

In  digging  the  well  at  Mr.  Stubb's  house,  in  Spalding 
Market-place,  May  28,  1851,  the  following  strata  were  noticed 
before  reaching  water : — 

ft.   in. 

Cellar,  from  the  level  of  the  street. 6     ^ 

Silt 2     6 

Black  earth  or  mould 3     6 

Clay 3  10 

Silt 2     0 


18     0 

The  man  at  work  calculated  going  two  feet  deeper  after  the 
curb  was  put  down. 

At  this  time  the  very  names  of  places  in  so  deserted  a 
locality  seem  to  have  been  almost,  if  not  entirely,  lost;  and 
most  of  the  modern  names  betray  their  Saxqii  or  later  origin. 
If  nothing  more,  it  is  a  little  amusement  to  trac^  their  original 
meaning. 

Holland     ....  Sea  Land. 

Tidd Tide. 

Sutton South  town. 

Lutton Lode  town. 

Geduey Gaden-ea,  water  at  the  way,  or  way-water. 

Fleet Fleot — where  the  tide  comes. 

Holbeach    ....  Salt  beach. 

Whaplode    ....  Capella  ad  Ladam. 

Moulton      ....  Mill  town. 

Weston West  town. 

Spalding     ....  Spalten,  to  divide — ing,  a  meadow,  or  fen. 

Pinchbeck  .     ...  Pinken,  to  shine — beck,  a  stream. 

Crowland    ....  Crow  land. 

Cloot Clot,  obsolete  for  the  wheat  ear. 

Peakhill      ....  Or,  as  written  by  Dugdale,  Pye  Kaell — Pye-turn. 

Cowbit Cow  bite. 

Herring  Bridge  is,  by  Dugdale,  called  Hirning  Bridge — i.  e.,  Comer  Bridge. 
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Of  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  drainage  of  the  country,  and 
the  possible  result  of  high  floods  within  and  storms  without, 
evidence  and  proof  have  constantly  occurred.  The  late  condi- 
tion of  the  South  Holland  sluice  had  nearly  led  to  the  sea  again 
overflowing  the  interior;  whilst  several  around  me  can  recollect 
the  floods  of  1818,  the  storm  of  November  10,  1809,  and  the 
partial  drowning  of  Deeping  fen,  about  ten  years  previously; 
and  many  have  heard  of  the  New-year's  gale  of  1779,  and  the 
breaking  of  Deeping  High  Bank  in  1763.  The  gull  at  that 
time  made  in  the  bank  beyond  the  fourth  mile  bar,  and  the 
gull  against  Mr.  Webster's,  on  the  road  to  Wykeham,  appa- 
rently by  a  breach  in  the  Roman  bank,  show  how  equally 
destructive  may  be  either  external  storm  or  internal  flood. 

Occurrences  like  these  readily  account  for  many  things  that 
have  been  discovered,  such  as  the  finding,  near  Whittlesea, 
grass  buried  in  the  ground,  mown  and  lying  in  swath,  on  dig- 
ging through  the  moor  at  eight  feet  deep  ;  nuts  growing  on  the 
trees,  and  boats  sunk  in  the  earth — the  first  showing  the  exact 
season  when  the  land  was  flooded. 

Some  time  after  the  Conquest  the  whole  low  country  west  of 
the  Welland  from  Deeping  to  Bicker,  and  extending  on  one  side 
to  Swaton  and  on  the  other  to  Spalding,  was  afforested,  and 
disafforested  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Henry  HI. ;  and  whilst 
this  state  continued  the  interior  drainage  would  be  again 
neglected.  Spalding,  as  a  town,  existed  before  Crowland,  as 
its  locality  and  the  works  about  it  evidently  show;  but  it  is 
still  more  clear  from  the  circumstance  that  in  Ethelbald's 
foundation-charter,  part  of  the  bounds  of  Croyland  Monastery 
are  said  to  extend  "  usque  ad  oidificia  Spaldeling."  Its  central 
position  forming  the  key  of  the  country  led  to  the  erection  of  a 
castle  during  the  time  it  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
whatever  fortifications  might  have  existed,  as  they  without 
doubt  did  before.  The  site  of  the  castle  was  at  the  north 
entrance  into  the  town  on  the  east  side.  Some  vestiges  of  the 
moat  still  remain.  The  fetter-lock  now  exhibited  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  veritable  lock  of  the  castle  of  Ivo  Tallbois,  who 
resided  there.  This  Ivo  Tallbois,  Earl  of  Anglers,  and  nephew 
to  William  the  Conqueror,  to  render  the  Norman  possession  of 
the  country,  and  especially  of  this  part  of  England,  more  secure, 
married  Lucie,  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Mercia,  great  grand- 
daughter of  Godiva,  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Leicester,  and 
sister  of  Harold's  widow.  He  died  about  11 14,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Conventual  Church.  His  lady,  Lucie,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  mourned  de^eply;  as  a  month  after  his  death, 
having  sumptuously  interred  him,  she  married  De  Romara,  a 
young  nobleman.  Lord  of  Bolingbroke,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son,   afterwards    Earl   of    Lincoln.     This   lady   subsequently 
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married  a  third  husband,  the  Earl  of  Chester;  she  also  was 
buried  in  the  Conventual  Church.  Tallbois  is  represented  to 
have  lived  here  in  great  splendour. 

The  Monastery  of  Spalding,  like  other  institutions  and 
places,  had  its  rise,  its  prosperity,  and  its  fall.  Now  almost 
forgotten,  its  few  remains,  when  examined,  still  indicate  its 
former  extent  and  importance.  They  consist  of  the  turret  stair- 
case at  Mr.  Millns',  that  part  which  constituted  the  dormitory, 
or  perhaps  where  the  monks  principally  resided — the  turret  or 
prison,  and  the  remains  of  the  moat  in  the  lane  by  the  side  of 
Mr.  Vise's.  Of  other  buildings  connected  with  it,  there  still 
exist  the  ruins  of  Wykeham  Chapel,  Monkshouse  on  the  Bourn 
road,  and  the  vaccarium  or  dairy,  or  as  termed  in  the  terriar  of 
1619,  ambrey  laithe  —  meaning  pantry,  barn,  or  outhouse  — 
known  now  as  Low  Fulney,  and  inhabited  as  a  farm-house. 
Its  commencement  was  on  a  small  scale.  Crowland  Abbey 
had  been  burnt  and  pillaged  by  the  Danes,  and  was  suffering 
from  famine,  when  Thorold  de  Bokenhale,  at  that  time  deputy 
or  lieutenant  of  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Mercia,  and  with  his 
concurrence,  attended  by  Wulfgeat,  the  abbot  of  Crowland, 
founded  a  cell  at  Spalding  for  six  monks,  from  that  abbey,  on 
Easter  day,  1051.  He  endowed  it  with  a  manor,  called,  in 
Domesday  Book,  Berewita — now  the  manor  of  Spalding  Crow- 
land, which  runs  along  Double-street,  and  is  at  the  present 
time  the  property  of  Theophilus  Russell  Buckworth,  Esq. 

This  was  followed  by  the  Conquest  in  1066,  and  Tallbois,  on 
coming  to  reside  at  his  castle,  drove  the  Crowland  monks  back 
to  their  own  abbey,  and  introduced  some  monks  from  the  Bene- 
dictine Priory  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Anglers,  in  France.  Ingulphus, 
in  his  history  of  Crowland  Abbey,  makes  great  and  bitter  com- 
plaints of  him.  He,  Tallbois,  afterwards  added  largely  to  the 
revenues  of  the  monastery.  After  this,  there  were  many  con- 
tests, amounting  to  petty  civil  wars,  between  the  two  Abbeys  of 
Crowland  and  Spalding,  as  to  their  respective  boundaries  in  the 
fens;  which  were  ultimately  terminated  by  a  mutual  agreement, 
that  neither  should  j)ound  each  other's  cattle  in  the  contested 
places. 

Up  to  1-229  the  convent  continued  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Abbey  of  Anglers,  that  abbey  appointing  priors  and  exer- 
cising authority  over  its  possessions.  It  was  then  freed  on  an 
agreement  to  pay  <£40  per  annum  and  maintain  four  monks. 
The  priors  were  subsequently  chosen  by  the  monks  themselves. 
Even  amongst  the  Romish  clergy  the  true  insular  impatience  of 
foreign  domination  characterized  the  people  of  England;  and  the 
selfishness  of  the  papacy  was  evident  in  the  conduct  of  the  then 
pope,  who  is  said  to  have  been  in  these  proceedings  '^  greedy  and 
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encroaching."  Whilst  the  priors  were  appointed  abroad  it  was 
called  a  *'  dative"  priory — when  at  home  a  "  perpetual"  priory. 

Under  the  government  of  Symon  Haughton,  styled  the 
Munificent,  the  abbey  now  commenced  its  period  of  greatest 
prosperity.  After  being  twenty-three  years  prior  he  died  in 
1251.  He  took  down  and  rebuilt  the  conventual  church,  "More 
Oathedrali,"  adding  to  the  buildings  of  the  abbey. 

Ranulph,  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  Chester,  gave  to  this  "  his"  con- 
vent licence  to  use  his  arms — d'azure  a  trois  garbes  d'or — which 
has  been  ever  afterwards  reputed  the  cognizance  of  Spalding. 

It  may  here  be  noticed,  that  numerous  stone  coffins  have  been 
found  within  a  short  distance  of  the  site  of  the  conventual  church. 

In  1284,  the  existing  churches  being  either  decayed  or  too 
small  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  also  wanted  a  ceme- 
tery, as  is  now  likewise  the  case,  the  foundation  was  laid  of 
the  present  parish  church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
St.  Nicholas. 

Clement  Hatfield,  who  became  prior  in  12 93,  built  the  chapel 
at  Wykeham,  about  1310,  and  improved  the  prior's  villa  there, 
planting  avenues  of  trees,  and  in  every  way  improving  and 
ornamenting  the  abbey.  He  also  paid  great  attention  to  the 
drainage  of  the  country.  It  was  in  his  time,  in  1315,  that  Richard 
le  Skinner  of  Spalding,  a  merchant  of  the  Staple,  founded  the 
chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  guild  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr, 
adjoining  the  church:  which  is  now  the  grammar-school. 

This  Prior  Clement  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  at  the 
abbey  both  P^dward  I.  and  Edward  II.,  and  obtained  leave  of 
the  former  to  fortify,  and  began  to  fortify  it  with  broad  and 
deep  moats  towards  the  fields  and  St.  Thomas'-lane,  and  with 
embattled  walls  towards  the  town.  The  front  of  the  house, 
now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Scarborough,  is  erected 
on  the  abbey  wall,  which  is  of  great  thickness  and  solidity. 

At  this  time  also  was  raised  the  bell-tower  over  the  prior's 
prison,  called  the  Oven,  or  Arch.  This  prison,  which  still 
remains,  is  an  arch  of  eight  concentrated  ribs,  and  octagonal  in 
shape;  it  is  now  a  blacksmith's  shop,  with  a  square  chamber 
built  over  it. 

The  next  prior,  Walter  de  Halton,  was  elected  prior  in  1318. 
It  is  stated  that  he  was  called  to  Parliament  by  Edward  11.  and 
Edward  III. 

John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  Patron  of  the  Abbey, 
and  Chaucer  the  Poet,  who  married  his  lady's  sister,  appear  to 
have  occasionally  visited  here,  and  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  a  severe  satire  "  on  the  wicked  friars," 
beginning 

"  In  Lincolnshire  fast  by  a  fenne 
Standeth  a  religious  bouse,  who  doth  it  kenne!" 

G  G 
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There  were  several  good  scholars  among  the  monks  at  that 
time;  and  no  question,  it  has  been  justly  said,  "but  learning 
then  flourished  in  this  place  when  honoured  by  such  company, 
the  fathers  of  our  king,  our  language,  and  our  verse." 

About  this  time  a  quarrel  existed  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  the  prior  and  convent,  to  prevent  the  inha- 
bitants from  annoying  the  convent  by  ringing  the  bells  at 
unreasonable  hours  in  their  parish  church.  The  inhabitants 
appeared  to  have  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  the  prior  and 
convent  to  the  king. 

In  1405  was  made  the  celebrated  order  of  the  Abbey  Court, 
that  at  the  execution  of  felons  the  several  bailiffs  of  the  four 
towns,  under  the  abbey  jurisdiction,  might  each  know  and  per- 
form their  respective  duties:^ 

1.  That  the  bailiff  of  Spalding,  as  being  the  capital  officer, 
should  conduct  the  malefactor  from  the  monastery  prison  to  the 
gallows,  or  place  of  execution. 

2.  That  the  bailiff  of  Weston  should  carry  the  ladder. 

3.  That  the  bailiff  of  Pinchbeck  should  find  the  rope. 

4.  That  the  bailiff  of  Moulton  should  forthwith  do  the  execu- 
tion in  hanging  the  felon. 

In  this  hanging  period,  eighty  felons  were  executed  at  Spald- 
ing from  the  41  of  Henry  III.  to  the  16  of  Henry  VIII. 

In  the  time  of  Robert  II.,  who  became  prior  about  1496,  the 
north  aisle  of  the  present  church  was  rebuilt,  and  the  beautiful 
north  porch,  with  the  library-room  over  it,  erected. 

In  1558,  the  quarrels  between  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Pope  pre- 
cipitated the  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  and  the  Reformation. 
In  England,  that  transition  period  in  the"  history  of  the  world, 
which  monastic  establishments  seem  to  have  been  destined  to 
carry  out,  had  now  terminated,  and  Spalding  Abbey,  with  all 
its  past  pomp  and  glory,  fell.  It  was  surrendered  into  the  king's 
hands  in  1540,  the  prior  receiving  a  pension  of  £133  6s.  Sd. 
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On  the  Churches  of  SS,  Mary  and  Nicholas,  Spalding,  and 
Weston  S.  Mary,  and  Chapel  of  S.  Nicholas,  Wykeham.  A 
Paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Lmcolnshire  Architectural 
Society,  at  the  Assembly  Room,  Spalding,  on  Wednesday, 
September  10th,  1851.  By  the  Rev.  George  Ayliffe 
Poole,  Honorary  Member. 

In  ray  paper  on  the  churches  of  SS.  Mary  and  Nicholas, 
Spalding,  and  of  Weston  S.  Mary,  and  on  the  chapel  of  S. 
Nicholas,  Wykeham,  T  shall  avoid,  as  much  as  may  be,  all 
general  antiquarian  notices ;  and  that  for  two  special  reasons 
among  others :  the  first,  that  T  wish  to  shorten  my  own  pains  in 
writing  and  yours  in  hearing ;  the  second,  that  the  local  anti- 
quities of  the  place  are,  for  the  present  meeting,  in  other  and, 
1  may  certainly  add,  better  hands — for  though  it  would  be  mere 
and  unmeaning  compliment  to  speak  of  the  peculiar  talents  of 
one  with  whose  personal  merits  I  am  not  acquainted,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  local  archaeology  is  best  in  the  hands  of  local  archae- 
ologists. A  little,  however,  of  the  same  ground  Dr.  Cammack 
and  I  must  travel  side  by  side,  and  as  we  chat  together  about 
peers  and  priors,  foundations  and  dissolutions,  consecrations 
and  desolation,  I  hope  we  shall  make  no  unpleasant  talk  to 
our  fellow-pilgrims. 

I  shall  take  the  three  fabrics  before  us,  not  in  order  of  their 
local  importance,  but  of  their  antiquity ;  and  here  Weston  S. 
Mary  has  clearly  the  precedence,  for  not  only  are  its  present 
main  features  a  good  century  before  anything  at  Spalding 
or  Wykeham,  but  w^e  have  evidence,  both  in  contemporary 
records  and  in  the  most  veracious  of  all  histories — the  marks  of 
the  workman's  tools — that  a  church  existed  at  Weston  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century;  for  in  or  about  the  year  1154, 
Thomas  de  Multon,  at  the  celebrating  solemn  exequies  at  his 
father's  funeral,  came  into  the  chapter  house  of  the  convent  of 
Spalding,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  brethren,  sisters, 
relations,  and  friends,  then  and  there  attending  that  ceremony, 
particularly  of  the  then  Lord  Abbot  of  Croyland,  gave  unto  God 
and  the  convent,  the  Church  of  Weston,  and  enfeoffeed  them 
therein  by  delivering  the  same,  and  depositing  in  the  name 
thereof  his  own  clasped  knife  on  the  altar.  Of  the  Church  of 
Thomas  de  Multon  one  little  vestige  remains — a  stone  with 
the  Norman  zig-zag  on  it,  no  doubt  one  of  the  voussoirs  of 
a  door-way;  perhaps,  too,  the  priest's  door  may  be  of  this  date. 
The  former  of  these  was  lately  taken  out  of  the  wall  of  the  south 
aisle.  As  it  is  at  pi'esent  in  the  room,  you  will  all  be  able  to 
speculate  on  it  as  I  am  ;    but  while  you  are  building  for  your- 
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selves,  out  of  so  suggestive  a  fragment,  a  Norman  church  at 
Weston,  I  shall  take  the  more  common-place  task  of  describing 
the  present  fabric,  and  reconciling  its  features  with  what  is 
known  of  its  history. 

We  find  it  then,  in  1154,  or  thereabouts,  in  the  hands  of  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Spalding,  and  we  may  well  imagine  that 
their  new  possession  was  well  cared  for  in  some  respects,  and 
not  least  in  the  fabric  of  the  church :  for  though  the  appropria- 
tion of  benefices  was  as  clear  and  absolute  robbery  of  churches 
as  ever  Henry  VIII.  or  Queen  Elizabeth  perpetrated  (for  whose 
wholesale  spoliation,  by  the  way,  it  did,  in  fact,  afford  the  best 
pretext  and  the  greatest  incentive) — yet  the  great  abbeys  usually 
cared  something  for  the  parish  churches  where  they  received  at 
first  the  ivhole  tithe^  charged  with  the  sustentation  of  the  whole 
fabric^  and  after  the  ordination  of  a  vicarage,  the  great  tithe, 
charged  with  the  ^w^tQiildXiow  oi  the  chancel. 

I  presume  then  that  the  Abbey  of  Spalding,  very  soon  after 
the  grant  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Multon,  rebuilt  the  nave  and  aisles 
of  Weston  S.  Mary,  together  with  the  porch.  What  at  present 
exists  of  this  date  is  the  nave  arcade  on  each  side,  with  the 
clerestory  over  it,  the  south  door  and  the  south  porch ;  the  latter 
a  very  beautiful  composition  still,  and  once  remarkably  fine — 
when,  like  those  of  Corby  and  Barnack,  it  was  finished  (as  why 
should  it  not  be  again })  with  a  very  high-pitched  roof  of  stone. 
The  arcade  which  remains  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  is  in 
spirit  precisely  that  of  Barnack,  though  a  little  less  elaborate 
in  detail.  The  nave  pillars  and  arches  are  of  very  effective 
character.  The  section  of  the  pillars  to  the  south,  consisting  of 
a  central  circular  shaft,  surrounded  by  four  small  detached  shafts, 
is  common  enough,  and  so  beautiful  that  one  wonders  it  was 
ever  superseded.  In  the  section  of  the  northern  pillars,  an 
octagon,  with  the  sides  hollowed  and  the  angles  cut  off,  takes 
the  place  of  the  central  pillar,  and  the  detached  shafts  are  set, 
not  in  the  hollow  as  usual,  but  opposite  the  corners  ;  an  arrange- 
ment altogether  new  to  me.  The  arch  mouldings,  though  some- 
what rude  in  design,  are  yet  sufiicient  to  give  much  character  to 
the  interior.  The  clerestory  windows  are  round-headed,  but 
the  jambs  are  clearly  not  pure  Norman ;  in  short,  they  agree 
with  the  transition  date  which  w^e  give  the  church. 

The  font,  which  also  we  assign  to  this  date,  is  figured  in  Van 
Voorst's  series. 

The  chancel  is  pure  and  very  good  Early  English  ;  it  carries 
us  on,  wdth  the  help  of  records,  a  hundred  years  in  our  history. 

We  left  Weston  S.  Mary,  a  church  belonging  to  Spalding, 
and  served  probably  by  the  several  priests  of  the  house  in  rota- 
tion. The  system  was  so  essentially  bacl,  that  it  was  at  last 
pretty  generally  changed  into  the  "  endowment,''  as  it  was  inso- 
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lently  called,  of  a  vicarage — i.  e.,  a  separation  of  the  great 
tithes  from  the  little,  and  of  the  profits  from  the  burden  of  the 
charge ;  the  appropriators  taking  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits, 
and  leaving  the  ass's  share  of  the  burden  to  the  vicar. 

Now  we  find  from  the  register  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  that 
on  the  presentation  of  Mr.  William  Littleport,  by  the  prior  and 
convent  of  Spalding,  to  the  Church  of  Weston,  in  Holland,  in 
1286,  that  church  was  endowed  and  converted  into  a  perpetual 
vicarage,  "  the  endowment  consisting  in  all  oblations,  great 
and  small,  at  the  cross  and  altar,  and  all  others  whatsoever,  and 
at  whatever  time  of  the  year;  all  obventions — the  tithe  of  flax, 
lambs,  geese,  pullen,  pigs,  calves,  hemp,  mills,  hay,  as  well  of 
copyholders  as  of  free  tenants  ;  also  tithe  of  wax,  mortuaries  as 
well  in  cattle  as  in  dead  things,  and  all  and  singular  profits  and 
obventions  whatsoever  to  the  said  church  belonging;  together 
with  a  complete  house,  free  from  all  exaction  and  secular  cus- 
toms, to  be  decently  and  immediately  built  in  a  decent  and 
proper  manner  suitable  for  the  vicar,  at  the  expense  of  the  said 
prior  and  convent  of  Spalding ;  the  tithes  of  all  corn  and  wool, 
as  well  in  fleeces  as  in  money,  (except  of  the  vicar's  own  sheep, 
if  he  happen  to  have  any,)  together  with  hay  of  the  said  reli- 
gious taken  for  their  own  use  only  excepted.  Moreover,  the 
said  religious  were  to  pay  the  archdeacon's  procurations,  repair 
and  rebuild  the  chancel  so  often  as  it  should  be  needful,  and 
to  find  books,  vestments,  and  other  ornaments,  and  entirely 
bear  all  other  burdens,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  in  propor- 
tion :  and  tlie  vicar  was  to  serve  the  said  church,  or  cause  it 
to  be  served,  by  proper  ministers  ;  to  find  competent  lights  for 
the  chancel,  and  collect  the  Peter's  pence,  and  answer  for  the 
same,  and  to  pay  the  Synodals  and  the  Letare  Jerusalem  to  the 
archdeacon." 

I  fear  that  this  extract  may  seem  tedious,  but  there  is  an 
interest  to  most  persons  in  such  details  of  old  proceedings, 
which  induces  me  to  give  it  at  length. 

To  do  them  justice,  having  first  secured  the  tithes,  religious 
houses  were  not  inattentive  to  the  charge  which  still  remained 
on  them,  and  did  really  repair  their  chancels.  I  am  disposed 
to  attribute  the  present  chancel  of  Weston  to  about  the  date  of 
the  "  endowment,"  when  we  may  suppose  that  the  brethren  of 
Spalding  handed  over  the  church  to  the  new  vicar  in  good 
estate.  The  composition  and  details  are  rather  early  for  the 
date,  but  this  is  often  the  case  in  small  churches;  and  besides, 
the  coibel-table,  which  seems  original,  has  certain  little  orna- 
ments called  notch-heads,  which  were  not  carried  to  that  degree 
of  resemblance  to  the  face  until  about  that  time.  In  composi- 
tion, this  chancel  is  singular,  both  for  simplicity  and  for  excel- 
lence.    The  exterior  of  the  east  end,  with  its  three  lancets  and 
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four  slender  buttresses,  is  admirable.  In  tlie  interior,  the  shallow 
arcade  in  which  the  windows  are  set  is  equally  effective.  The 
gable  cross  is  singular  and  pretty,  just  such  a  one  as  we  would 
adopt  now:  it  is  of  the  more  recent  style  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  history  w^ill  come  to  our  aid  in  the 
succeeding  changes  in  the  fabric.  A  hasty  glance  at  the 
exterior  will  at  once  convince  you  Ihat  the  aisles  and  transepts 
are  not  of  the  same  date  w^ith  the  clerestory.  The  interior  will 
afford  signs  of  the  course  of  alteration  which  was  pursued. 
First,  then,  from  the  difference  of  the  abutments  of  the  two  tran- 
septs against  the  nave  pillars,  you  \vill  collect  that  the  transepts 
were  not  at  first  contemplated,  and  that,  when  added,  they  were 
not  both  parts  of  one  work;  that  they  were  built,  however, — at 
least,  that  the  north  transept  was  built— while  the  low  Early 
English  aisles  remained,  is  clear;  because  the  rake  of  the  roof 
of  the  aisle  appears  on  the  north  transept  wall.  Again,  you  will 
see  carried  around  the  south  aisle  and  transept,  and  also  along 
the  north  aisle,  but  not  around  the  north  transept,  a  moulding 
of  a  decorated  section,  indicating  certain  changes  which  did  not 
extend  to  the  north  transept.  But  is  the  north  transept  earlier 
or  later  than  these  changes.?  for  either  supposition  is  equally 
reconcilable  with  these  facts.  Here  the  mouldings  of  the  win- 
dows come  to  our  aid.  The  tracery  is  unhappily  gone  (some 
glazier  in  former  days  was  churchwarden,  and  found  it  easier 
to  glaze  an  open  than  a  traceried  window).  Now  the  mould- 
ings in  the  north  transept  are  earlier  than  those  in  the  south 
aisle  and  transept,  but  the  mouldings  in  the  north  aisle  are 
more  recent  than  any.  First,  then,  the  north  transept  was 
built;  then  the  south  aisle  was  nearly  re-built,  and  a  transept 
added;  and  last,  but  retaining  the  same  stringcourse,  though 
with  later  windows,  the  north  aisle  was  partially  re-built ;  and 
this  would  probably  be  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Last,  early  I  think  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  tower  was 
added:  a  good  mass  in  the  distance;  and  owing  to  the  tower 
arch  being  open,  and  free  from  galleries,  a  very  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  interior  of  the  church.  Late,  however,  as  the  tower 
is,  yet  it  retains  the  weather-mould  which  marks  the  pitch  of 
the  old  roof,  which  appears  to  have  been  higher  by  thirteen  feet 
than  the  present  one.  The  chancel  was  also  covered  by  a 
high  pitched  roof  This  is  indeed  so  much  a  matter  of  course, 
that  it  seems  scarcely  worth  noticing,  except  that  we  must  never 
omit  a  fair  opportunity  of  pointing  out  how  great  a  loss  the 
general  effect  of  a  church  sustains  by  the  removal  of  the  high 
roof 

Divers  little  matters  of  detail,  such  as  an  altar-stone,  a 
piscina,  a  lychnoscope,  monumental  inscriptions,  and  the  like, 
will  be  pointed  out  to-morrow  to  you  on  the  spot.  I  will  now  sum 
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up  in  a  few  words  this  architectural  history.  Thomas  DeMulton, 
in  1154,  gave  to  Spalding  Priory,  a  church  at  Weston,  of  which 
no  considerable  features  remain.  The  prior  and  convent  built 
an  Early  English,  or  rather  a  serai-Norman  church,  soon  after, 
consisting  of  nave  and  aisles,  with  clerestory  and  south  porch, 
leaving,  for  anything  that  appears,  a  Norman  tower  and  chancel 
standing.  In  1286,  the  vicarage  was  ordained,  and  the  present 
chancel  erected,  and  early  in  the  next  century  the  north  tran- 
sept; this  was  hardly  finished  when  the  south  aisle  was  nearly 
re-built  and  the  south  transept  added,  and  then  the  north  aisle 
was  re-built,  which  brings  us  to  about  1350.  The  tower  was 
the  last  addition,  perhaps  about  1420. 

I  think  it  but  fair  to  say  something  of  the  present  state  of  this 
church;  and  though  I  was  expressly  enjoined,  and  almost  pro- 
mised, not  to  mention  the  name  of  the  present  vicar,  yet  it  would 
be  affectation  not  to  say,  that  to  him  it  owes  a  far  more  eccle- 
siastical aspect  than  belongs  to  most  village  churches ;  so  that 
when  he  and  the  impropriator  have  done  all  that  a  good  begin- 
ning guarantees,  William  of  Littleport,  and  his  brethren  of 
Spalding,  need  not  blush  for  the  church  which  they  first  robbed 
as  appropriators,  and  he  first  served  as  vicar.  You  will  not  fail, 
when  you  are  on  the  spot  to-morrow,  to  admire  the  group  now 
formed  by  the  village  church,  and  its  happiest  associate,  the 
village  school  and  school-house.  The  school  and  school-house 
have  been  lately  erected  by  the  vicar,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
impropriator,  and  are  the  best,  taken  all  in  all,  I  have  yet  seen. 
This  is  in  a  good  degree  due  to  the  happy  accident  which  placed 
the  remains  of  Fulney-hall  at  the  disposal  of  the  vicar;  but  only 
good  taste  and  decision  of  purpose  enable  one  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  happy  accidents.  Many  an  old  bajl  is  pulled 
down,  without  ensuring  any  appropriate  characiei;  to  a  new 
school.  The  architect  of  the  school  was  J.  Billing,  Esq.  Reading. 
For  the  erection  of  the  present  parish  Church  of  Spalding, 
we  go  back  to  Master  William  of  Littleport,  whom  we  have 
already  seen  Vicar  of  Weston  S.  Mary,  and  who  was  first 
Cellarer,  and  then  Prior  of  Spalding.  At  his  feast  of  instal- 
lation, the  promoted  cellarer  entertained  all  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  dignified  clergy  in  the  district;  and  well,  doubtless,  did 
they  play  their  part  in  the  ceremony,  at  least,  if  an  old  rhyme 
concerning  Spalding,  and  certain  neighbouring  places,  be  true, 
which  I  am  bold  to  say  it  is  not.  Thus  runneth  the  rhyme- 
Ramsey — the  rich  of  gold  and  of  fee; 
'Ihoiney — ihe  flower  of  many  fair  tree  ; 
Croyliind — the  courteous  of  their  meat  and  driuk; 
Spiiiding — the  gluttons,  as  all  men  do  think. 
Peterborough — the  proud. 

Sawtrey,  by  the  way. 
That  poor  Abbay, 
Gave  alms  iu  one  day 
More  than  all  they. 
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Now,  I  take  such  a  satire  as  this  to  be  a  breach  of  all  the 
sacred  laws  of  hospitality,  for  I  doubt  not  that  the  author  of  it 
had  dined  at  Spalding,  and  wished  to  dine  at  Croyland.  For  my 
own  part,  I,  too,  have  dined  at  Spalding,  and  will  willingly 
dine  at  Croyland,  but  I  hope  the  ribald  rhymer  will  not  be  of 
the  party. 

This  William  of  Littleport  was,  as  he  is  described  in  the 
manuscripts  of  his  house,  vir  doctissimus  et  formosissimus — in 
plain  English,  an  accomplished  and  finished  gentleman.  He 
did  much  for  the  priory,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  founder  of  the 
parish  church,  and,  htj  consequence,  of  Wykeham  Hall  and 
Chapel  also;  for  it  was  through  his  good  husbandry  and  suc- 
cessful litigation — for  he  was  also,  be  it  added,  vir  lifir/iosissimus, 
a  great  barrator  —  that  Clement  Hatfield,  his  successor,  was 
enabled  to  expend  the  requisite  sums.  It  is  characteristic  of 
those  times,  that  the  tithe  of  flax  and  wool  in  Pinchbeck,  and 
of  wool  in  AVeston,  was  set  apart  by  William  of  Littleport  for 
this  purpose;  for  we  constantly  find  certain  places  charged 
with  certain  works,  and  even  whole  benefices  assigned  for  this 
or  that  especial  service;  as  for  instance,  for  the  abbot's  cellar, 
or  the  prior's  table,  or  towards  the  erection  of  a  certain  fabric. 
There  is  a  less  happy  association  of  Spalding  with  Weston  and 
Pinchbeck,  in  which  the  like  kind  of  division  occurs.  The 
lords'  priors  of  Spalding  had  jurisdiction  of  pit  and  gallows, 
and  it  was  provided  by  John  de  Multon,  lord-prior  in  1405, 
that  for  avoiding  all  disputes  about  such  capital  punishments  as 
should  be  inflicted,  the  bailiff"  of  Spalding  should  conduct  the 
felon  from  the  monastery  to  the  gallow^s ;  the  bailiff  of  Weston 
should  carry  the  ladder ;  the  bailiff"  of  Pinchbeck  should  find 
the  rope  ;  and  the  bailiff  of  Multon  should  be  hangman. 

Balls  de  Spald — Duceret  felonem  de  monasterio  usque  furcas 
pro  executione  facienda. 

Balls  de  Weston — Portabit  scalam  usque  furcas  pro  execu- 
tione facienda. 

Balls  de  Pinchbeck — Inveniet  cordam  ad  suspendam  felonem. 

Balls  de  Multon — Faciet  executionem  in  suspensionem  felonis. 

The  Court  of  the  Lord-Prior  was  not  remiss  in  providing 
victims  in  this  scheme  of  distributive  justice,  nor  very  careful 
in  the  selection  of  them,  if  the  tradition  be  true,  that  their 
jurisdiction  was  taken  away,  because  once  on  a  time  they 
hanged  the  wrong  man. 

But  we  are  a  little  digressing,  though,  by  a  very  simple  series 
of  suggestions  from  oiu'  subject,  to  which  I  shall  most  conve- 
niently return,  by  opening  a  plan  of  Spalding  Church,  in  which 
the  supposed  dates  of  the  several  portions  are  marked,  and  by 
endeavouring  to  explain  their  relation  to  one  another,  and  to 
William  of  Littleport.     Let  me,  however,  claim  indulgence  for 
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the  imperfect  way  in  which  this  task  will  be  performed,  for  I 
confess  myself  greatly  puzzled  with  the  complex  and  anoma- 
lous plan.  It  would  be  easy  enough,  indeed,  to  walk  round  the 
church,  and  say  that  one  window  is  of  this  style,  that  one  of 
another  style,  and  so  on;  but  we  wish  to  get  a  little  beyond 
this,  and  to  inter  what  ^vas  the  original  design  of  the  church, 
and  by  what  processes  of  alteration  it  has  come  to  have  no 
design  at  all. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  set  dowm,  without  preparation,  in 
the  centre  of  the  church.  We  find  ourselves  in  what  seems  a 
nave  of  six  bays,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  extending  the 
whole  length,  and  additional  aisles  north  and  south  to  the  five 
easternmost  bays.  Four  pillars,  of  somewhat  greater  mass, 
at  first  sight  suggest  the  thought  of  a  central  tower,  but  we 
abandon  this,  for,  after  all,  the  pillars  are  too  slight  for  its  sup- 
port. The  chancel  has  no  aisle,  though  the  nave  has  four. 
Out  of  the  south-east  corner  of  the  nave  aisles  a  corner  is  taken 
by  some  fabric,  not  accessible  from  within,  and  the  north  and 
south  entrances  to  the  church  itself  seem  strangely  smuggled 
into  the  interior  arrangements.  The  exterior  view  is  scarcely 
less  anomalous.  The  chancel  is  wholly  insufficient  for  the 
great  square  mass  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  angle  cirt  out 
of  the  corner  is  found  to  be  a  chapel,  strangely  set  on  to  the 
church.  Although  the  porch,  or  at  least  the  inner  door,  is 
perhaps  more  frequently  of  the  original  fabric  than  any  other 
part,  here  neither  of  the  porches  and  neither  of  the  doors  is  so 
old  as  parts  of  the  church;  and  the  north  porch,  though  ex- 
tremely rich,  and,  therefore,  deserving  prominence,  instead  of 
standing  out  from  the  aisle  as  the  meanest  porch  naturally  does, 
is  actually  buried  in  it.  And,  finally,  though  this  is  of  very 
little  importance,  the  tower  is  placed  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  additional,  with  the  original  south  aisle. 

Now,  that  such  a  plan  as  this  should  be  the  original  plan  of 
the  church  seems  impossible.  Let  us  try  to  recover  William 
of  Littlejiort's  plan  by  a  process  of  elimination. 

The  chapel  at  the  south-east  corner  is  at  once  set  aside. 
If  style  only  were  considered,  all  that  portion  including  the 
north  porch,  painted  blue  on  the  plan,*  would  follow  it  without 
question  ;  but  some  part  of  this  obviously  occupies  the  place  of 
original  work.  Wliich,  then,  belonged  to  the  o\d  plan,  though 
not  of  the  old  fabric  ?  The  same  question  occurs  on  the  other 
side  ;  there  the  difference  in  date  is  not  so  obvious,  but  still  a 
difference  there  is.  1  he  parts  painted  yellow  on  the  plan  are 
set  aside,  but  these  also  with  the  question,  which  are  of  the 
original  plan,  though  not  of  the  original /a^nc  ? 

*  TLe  plans  have  been  drawn  by  tbe  Rev.  E.  Moore,  and  will  be  clearly  uuderstood 
by  observing  tbe  different  methods  of  shadiug. 
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Let  US  substitute  an  aisle  to  the  transept,  in  the  place  of 
what  seems  now  a  bay  of  the  aisle,  on  each  side,  and  we  have 
the  following  plan : — A  nave  w^ith  north  and  south  aisles, 
transepts  with  east  and  west  aisles,  chancel,  and  south  tower 
against  the  westernmost  bay  of  the  north  aisle.  We  add, 
without  hesitation,  a  north  porch,  and  we  have,  I  believe,  the 
plan  of  William  of  Littleport's  church. 

A  glance  at  the  exterior  will  prove  that  we  are  justified  in 
resolving  the  last  bays  of  what  seemed  at  first  to  be  additional 
aisles  to  the  nave  into  transepts  and  their  aisles.  The  marks 
of  a  lower  roof  to  the  eastern  aisles  of  the  transept  still  remain  ; 
and  to  the  west  the  transept  has  what  were  once  clerestory 
windows,  though  they  are  now  within  the  roof  of  the  church; 
so  that  below  them  were  aisles  also  to  the  wxst.  The  aisles  to 
the  nave  are  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  we  need  no 
evidence  for  them,  or  if  we  did,  we  have  it  in  the  pillars,  which 
have  always  stood  between  them  and  the  nave.  As  for  the 
history  of  these  changes,  those  at  the  south  w^ere  first  made, 
their  object  being  doubtless  to  afford  places  for  additional 
altars.  The  change  on  the  north  was  subsequent,  about 
the  year  1480,  and  must  have  followed  this  course; — first,  the 
porch,  together  with  the  last  bay  of  the  aisle,  was  built ;  and 
then,  very  soon  after,  the  north-west  bay  of  the  transept  aisle 
was  re-built  in  the  same  style  with  the  porch,  and  the  bay 
between  it  and  the  porch  was  added. 

These  changes  we  have  at  present  spoken  of  only  as 
they  affect  the  ground  plan.  The  elevation  of  each  part 
has  been  successively  as  much  altered.  The  roof  of  the 
chancel  has  been  lowered  till  it  falls  many  feet  below  the 
crown  of  the  chancel  arch;  and  this  is  so  much  the  more  un- 
happy, because  all  the  rest  of  the  church  has  been  raised  very 
considerably,  that  is,  all  the  walls,  for  the  point  of  the  roof  is 
perhaps  no  higher  than  it  was  originally.  To  obtain  some 
notion  of  these  changes  we  must  stand  before  several  portions 
of  the  fabric  successively  :  and  first,  before  the  end  of  the  north 
transept,  where  the  change  in  the  masonry  will  show  where  the 
lower  roof  must  have  fallen ;  next,  within  the  church,  w^here  the 
clerestory  windows  of  the  transept,  which  were  external,  now 
appear  within  the  aisles  ;  next,  under  the  intersection  of  the  east 
aisles  of  the  transept  with  the  nave,  where  a  bungling  in  the  re- 
sponds of  the  arches  shows  how  the  capitals  have  been  raised  by 
the  insertion  of  much  longer  and  ill-fitting  shafts.  Next,  we  will 
stand  before  the  west  end  (exterior),  and  having  first  observed 
the  very  unusual  character  of  the  whole  front  of  the  nave  for 
an  Early  English  church,  and  especially  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  same  relative  importance  in  the  neighbourhood,  we 
shall  anxiously  look  for  some  means  of  paring  it  down  to  its 
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original  proportions ;  and  these  we  shall  find  indicated  by  a 
slight  set  off"  at  each  corner,  at  the  same  height  with  the  bottom 
of  the  clerestory  (now  internal)  of  the  transept ;  and  on  the 
north  of  the  first  stone  of  a  parapet  table,  where  the  clerestory 
would  naturally  end,  and  whence  the  roof  would  naturally  spring. 
We  presume,  then,  that  the  nave  clerestory  originally  ranged 
with  that  of  the  transepts  ;  that  the  aisles  of  all  were  propor- 
tionately low.  It  is  true  that  in  this  case  the  piers  and  arches  in 
the  interior  of  the  nave  must  also  have  been  lower ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  w^as  really  the  case,  that  they  were  all  raised 
as  it  is  certain  the  last  arches  eastward  have  been. 

These  changes  in  the  elevation  and  plan  involve,  and  are 
accompanied  by,  others  by  no  means  less  to  the  eye  of  the 
picturist.  The  play  of  light  and  shadow  afforded  by  the  tower 
at  the  south,  and  by  the  porch  at  the  north,  has  been  lost.  The 
clerestory  to  the  nave  has  been  developed  to  twice  its  original 
bulk,  at  least;  and  the  west  window,  and  that  opposite  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  nave,  have  been  inserted  without  any  refer- 
ence to  character  at  all.  The  only  happy  change  that  has  been 
made,  at  least  the  only  one  the  felicity  of  which  still  remains, 
is  the  addition  of  a  very  elegant  decorated  spire,  together  with 
the  belfry  stage,  to  the  original  Early  English  tower,  but  even 
this  is  deprived  of  half  its  proper  importance  by  the  portentous 
development  of  the  nave,  which  leaves  it  relatively  far  less  lofty 
than  it  was  at  first. 

One  word  on  the  possible  restoration  of  this  church  to  some 
degree  of  beauty  of  outline.  I  fear  that  to  touch  it  at  all  at 
present  would  be  to  defeat  this  purpose.  With  a  population 
like  that  of  Spalding,  and  with  only  one  church,  the  galleries 
are,  perhaps,  really  needed ;  but  while  they  remain,  though  you 
should  make  the  fabric  equal  to  Westminster  Abbey,  you  would 
still  have  a  hideous  interior.  It  would  be  then  to  begin  at  the 
wrong  end  to  restore  this  church  till  another  has  been  built ; 
and  then,  with  church  room  supplied  elsewhere,  the  present 
church  may  be  restored  to  its  transeptal  form,  the  galleries  may 
be  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  the  pews  after  them;  and  you  may 
have  once  again  a  reasonably  fine  church — of  course  supposing 
that  several  changes  were  also  made  in  the  exterior,  such  as 
raising  the  roof  of  the  chancel  again,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
porch  with  pinnacles  and  buttresses. 

Or  there  is  another  process  of  alteration  which  would  even 
increase  the  available  space,  and  would  be  carrying  out  former 
additions  in  the  same  spirit.  The  additional  aisles,  though  very 
convenient  heretofore  as  places  for  additional  altars,  add  almost 
nothing  to  the  church  as  arranged  for  our  services  ;  but  if  these 
aisles  w^ere  continued  the  whole  length  of  the  church,  the 
porches  being  rebuilt  to  the  north  and  south  of  their  respectiv 
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aisles,  instead  of  within  them,  the  space  gained  by  this  and  a 
proper  arrangement  of  the  whole,  would  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  galleries.  The  vestry  would  be  placed  in  the  angle 
between  the  chancel  and  the  north  transept,  alike  to  the  conve- 
nience of  the  minister,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  outline 
of  the  church. 

Those  W'ho  are  themselves  acquainted  with  them  will  know 
that  I  have  been  largely  indebted  to  the  records  of  the  Spalding 
Gentlemen's  Society.  I  shall  once  more  trespass  on  their  pages 
for  a  description  of  Wykeham  Chapel,  which  I  read  as  a  curious 
piece  of  ecclesiology  towards  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  : 
— "  The  secretary  communicated  an  account  of  the  buildings, 
sculptures,  and  some  monumental  inscriptions,  at  Wykeham 
Hall  and  Chapel :  an  exact  parallelogram  of  the  best  ashlered 
stone,  60  ft.  by  20  ft.,  built  by  Clement  Hatfield,  Lord  Prior, 
and  finished  about  1311;  roofed  with  oak  and  covered  with 
lead ;  three  large  cxeyed  windows  on  each  side,  and  one  much 
larger  at  each  end  ;  an  octagon  font.  The  oxeyed  arch  of  the 
door-case  outwards,  terminated  and  supported  of  two  busts  of 
a  king  and  queen  (as  they  seem),  w^hom  he  takes  to  be  King 
Edward  I.,  and  Queen  Margaret  de  Valois,  eldest  daughter  of 
Philip  the  Hardy,  son  of  St.  Lewis,  and  sister  of  Philip  IV., 
called  the  Fair  King  of  France,  his  second  wife."  There  is 
here,  in  the  midst  of  general  truth,  a  singular  inaccuracy  of  the 
very  kind  into  which  we  should  have  thought  the  painful  anti- 
quary of  the  last  century  w^ould  never  have  fallen.  I  wish  the 
dimensions  were  20  ft.  by  60  ft. ;  they  are  really  22  ft.  by  43  ft., 
much  less  promising  proportions  for  a  chapel.  In  these 
dimensions,  however,  as  well  as  in  height,  where  the  dispro- 
portion is  now  very  remarkable  (the  height  from  the  ground  to 
the  cornice  being  no  less  than  43  feet),  we  must  remember 
that  the  chapel  ought  to  be  judged  as  a  part  of  the  larger  mass 
of  building  to  which  it  was  attached. 

The  date  of  this  chapel  is  popularly  given  at  1292 ;  it  is  here 
more  correctly  stated  to  have  been  finished  about  1311.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  fabric  (and  I  enter  on  no  collateral 
subjects)  is  soon  told.  At  the  dissolution,  Henry  VIII.  be- 
stowed it  on  Sir  J.  Harrington,  whose  arms  (a  fret)  are  carved 
on  a  stone  near  the  top  of  the  stair  turret  with  his  initials  on 
either  side,  and  the  date,  1580,  below  it.  In  1625  it  was 
repaired  '-  by  the  pious  care,  and  generosity  of  Tyringham 
Norwood,  Esq.,  (a  relation  to,  and  thereof  farmer  under,  the 
Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Harrington,  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
and  Baron  Exton,)  who  rebuilt  the  roof,  and  raised  the  parapet 
walls  about  it,  whereon  are  his  arms  ermine  a  cross  enc/railed 
gulesP  I  find  no  record  of  restorations  since  that  time,  but  we 
have  seen  that  a  century  ago  the  oak  roof  covered  with  lead 
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remained,  and  I  am  told  that  Divine  service  has  been  celebrated 
there  within  the  memory  of  man.  Now  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  the  roof  is  gone,  and  the  whole  is  a  ruin,  though  the  least 
ruinous  of  ruins  I  ever  saw;  the  people  of  Holland  do  not 
mend  their  roads  with  stone. 

The  description  of  the  chapel  is  simple  enough;  it  is  of 
three  bays,  distinguished  by  deeply  projecting  buttresses,  which 
rise  in  four  stages,  and  finish  with  two  pediments,  one  over  and 
a  little  behind  the  other.  A  string  runs  all  round  beneath  the 
windows  and  around  the  buttresses.  The  east  end  has  a  large 
window  filled  with  a  sort  of  bastard  Perpendicular  tracery ;  the 
side  windows  are,  or  rather  were,  three  on  each  side ;  the 
westernmost  on  each  side  is  bricked  up,  the  central  south 
window  is  filled  with  Reticulated  tracery,  the  three  remaining 
ones  with  simply  intersecting  mullions.  The  west  window  like 
the  east  was  very  large — it  is  now  bricked  up.  The  door  is  in 
the  westernmost  south  bay,  the  label  terminations  mentioned 
in  the  description  above  quoted,  have  disappeared;  in  the  next 
or  central  bay,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  lychnoscope;  a  simple 
square  opening,  which  was  barred,  and  had  a  shutter  opening 
from  within;  it  has  never  been  glazed.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Lowe  in  his  paper,  read  last  year  at  Stamford,  where  you  will 
find  the  use  of  these  openings  carefully  and  very  ingeniously 
discussed.  The  west  end  retains  evidences  of  communication 
with  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  prior's  hall — a  covered 
passage  on  a  level  with  the  first  floor  of  the  hall  led  to  the  stair 
turret,  and  so  communicated  both  with  the  floor  and  the  roof 
of  the  chapel.  This  passage  deprived  the  west  window  of  one 
of  its  lights;  an  opening  however  was  left,  through  which  the 
altar  might  be  seen;  this  was  in  fact  a  hagioscope,  and  gave 
the  prior  the  opportunity  of  attending  mass  without  descending 
into  the  chapel.  I  say  without  descending,  for,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  this  passage  entered  the  stair  turret,  not  on  the 
ground,  but  on  the  first  floor.  As  this  was  the  original  entrance, 
we  will  suppose  that  we  approach  the  interior  by  this  stair;  but 
before  we  proceed  with  our  description,  we  will  open  the  south 
door  and  admit  all  comers  from  without,  observing,  as  we  do 
so,  that  this  door  was  originally  opened  from  within,  as  appears 
by  the  bar  with  wdiich  it  was  closed  remaining  in  the  wall  on 
the  inside.  Passing  eastward,  we  observe  midway  two  holes 
in  the  north  and  south  walls,  which  received  the  ends  of  the 
screen  between  the  ante-chapel  and  the  sanctuary.  Just  within 
this  was  the  lychnoscope,  now  bricked  up,  and  yet  farther, 
also  bricked  up,  the  sediha;  opposite  these,  on  the  north  side, 
was  an  aumbrie.  In  the  centre  is  the  place  where  the  altar  is 
not,  and  over  it,  in  the  window  mullions,  a  hook  remains  for 
the  suspending  of  some  choice  portion  of  those  rich  hangings 
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of  which  mention  is  actually  made  in  the  history  of  the  chapel. 
There  are  besides  little  holes  drilled  in  the  walls  around  the 
chapel,  most  likely  connected  with  the  fixing  of  wainscoting. 
Two  very  elegant  niches,  filled  once,  no  doubt,  with  figures  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  and  of  S.  Nicholas  (the  latter  being  the 
patron  saint  of  the  chapel),  occupy  the  space  on  either  side, 
north  and  south,  of  the  east  window.  They  are  a  little  more 
recent  than  the  chapel. 

I  believe  we  have  observed  on  all  the  principal  features  of 
this  chapel  as  they  now  appear;  but  there  are  some  indications 
of  the  characters  of  the  repairs  effected  in  1626,  which  must  be 
carefully  noted.  To  begin  as  near  the  ground  as  may  be,  you 
will  observe  two  different  kinds  of  brick  used  in  the  filling  up 
of  the  several  parts  which  have  been  thus  unceremoniously 
treated:  the  common-sized  brick  is  used  in  the  window^s;  but 
in  the  entrance  from  the  hall,  in  the  lychnoscope,  sedilia,  and 
aumbrie,  a  much  older  and  ruder  brick  is  used,  and  of  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions:  5x  2x  10.  These,  then,  were  made 
before  the  fiscal  regulations,  now  happily  withdrawn,  reduced 
all  bricks  to  one  size;  and  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  places 
where  these  are  used  are  connected  especially  with  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  lord-prior  of  Spalding,  and  with  the  Roman 
ritual,  which  may  have  been  bricked  up  immediately  after 
the  suppression  of  monasteries,  and  the  Reformation.  The 
windows,  on  the  other  hand,  were  doubtless  left  open  until  the 
repairs  of  1626,  when  three  of  them  were  bricked  up,  and  all 
the  rest,  except  the  middle  on  to  the  south,  were  almost  as 
roughly  handled,  being  filled  entirely  with  new  tracery.  Let 
me  explain  the  composition  of  the  only  original  window 
remaining. 

At  a  little  distance,  it  appears  only  a  reticulated  quatrefoiled 
window  of  the  ordinary  type,  wdiich  might  be  of  any  date  from 
1300  to  1370.  But,  on  nearer  inspection,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  details  remove  it  out  of  this  ordinary  class.  You  will 
observe  how^  very  awkwardly  the  pattern  is  cut  off  by  the 
window  arch,  the  cause  of  which  is,  that  the  tracery  is  com- 
menced below  the  spring  of  the  arch,  so  that  there  is  too  much 
tracery  above:  when  the  pattern  had  been  longer  in  use,  this 
defect  was  remedied;  the  spring  of  the  arch  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tracery  were  made  to  coincide,  and  the 
pattern  was  so  cut  off  as  to  leave  no  misshaped  tracery  lights. 
But  the  chief  difference  between  this  and  later  reticulations 
is  in  the  details.  The  mouldings  in  the  tracery,  you  will  ob- 
serve, are  of  two  orders.  The  first  order  of  mouldings  describes 
the  reticulations;  the  second,  the  cuspidations:  these  are  open, 
instead  of  being  mere  indentations,  or  eyes,  as  they  are  tech- 
nically called,  in  the   chamfer.      Moreover,  the    cuspidations 
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are   ogeed  in  all  their  four  foils,  instead  of  at  the  top   and 
bottom  only. 

This  description  I  should  have  given  in  speaking  of  the 
windows  in  the  first  instance,  but  that  I  wish  to  point  out,  with 
the  help  of  it,  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  all  but  this 
one.  It  will  be  found  that  the  inserted  mullions  are  of  but  one 
order  of  mouldings,  and  that  that  order  does  not  coincide  with 
either  of  those  in  the  jambs.  This  would  in  itself  be  sufficient 
to  suggest  a  strong  suspicion  of  former  tamperings;  but,happilj, 
in  the  east  window,  the  commencement  of  one  or  two  of  the 
original  tracery  bars  may  be  found  in  the  arch;  and  there  is, 
besides,  another  indication:  the  original  work  is  all  Barnack 
rag;  the  new  work,  where  it  is  carved,  all  of  freestone,  Avhich 
was  found  more  easy  to  w^ork.  They  harmonize,  however,  so 
well  in  colour  and  weathering,  that  it  is  only  on  close  inspec- 
tion that  the  difference  is  seen. 

And  now  we  will  climb  the  angle  turret  for  evidences  of  still 
more  material  changes.  We  observed  from  below  a  parapet 
with  a  string  beneath  it.  We  observed,  also,  a  double  pedi- 
mental  termination  to  the  buttresses.  Now,  the  buttresses 
including  the  first  pediment,  and  up  to,  but  not  including  the 
top  pediment,  are  of  rag.  Thus  far,  then,  they  are  original; 
but,  of  course,  they  did  not  terminate  as  they  now  would  if  the 
upper  pediments  were  removed.  These  I  presume  to  rest  on 
the  bases  of  pinnacles,  which  were  taken  off,  and  the  upper 
pediment  added  of  different  stone,  and  also  with  a  slight  but 
important  difference  in  moulding.  The  string  on  which  the 
parapet  is  set  is  of  freestone;  the  parapet  itself  of  rag.  This, 
at  first,  seems  contrary  to  my  assertion,  that  the  freestone  is 
all  of  later  work;  for  here  the  rag  actually  overlies  the  free- 
stone: but  you  will  remember  that  it  was  the  canned  features  only 
of  the  new^er  work  which  I  said  were  freestone;  for  new  ashlar 
work  the  rag,  which  was  at  hand  in  the  very  walls  which  were 
being  restored,  would  of  course  be  used. 

The  old  coping,  then,  whatever  it  was,  was  taken  off,  a  new 
moulding  set  upon  the  wall,  and  over  this  a  new  parapet  built 
with  old  rag:  and  this  will  appear  the  more  certain  when  you 
observe  at  the  top  of  the  stair  turret  a  little  bit  of  an  old  string, 
of  a  different  section  and  of  the  original  rag. 

Now^  these  latter  changes  are  all  connected  with  the  roof. 
The  line  of  the  original  roof  is  still  marked  over  the  east  and 
west  w^indows  in  the  interior;  and  when  this  roof,  which  was  of 
high  pitch,  existed,  it  required  the  relief  for  pinnacles:  the 
lower  roof,  which  was  substituted  for  it  in  1626,  would  have 
a  better  effect  without  pinnacles,  the  buttresses  were  therefore 
finished  as  you  have  seen. 

Will  it  be  right  to  say  that  the  fabric  which  we  have  been 
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examining  is  in  so  firm  a  state,  that  it  would  amply  repay  a 
second  restoration?  Of  course,  as  a  stranger,  I  know  nothing 
of  the  want  there  may  be  of  a  chapel  in  that  district;  but  cer- 
tainly the  walls  of  this,  upright  and  firm  as  when  they  were 
built,  ask  to  be  occupied,  as  loudly  as  stones  can  ask  at  all. 
True,  indeed,  to  restore  this  chapel,  I  mean  to  restore  it  pro 
peril/,  would  cost  more  than  to  build  a  wretched  contrivance 
for  sitting  at  a  licensed  service;  but  everything  except  that 
most  heartless  utilitarianism,  out  of  which  we  are  emerging, 
pleads  for  the  larger  outlay  with  the  better  result.  But  I  am 
spared  the  pains  of  pleading  in  my  own  words,  by  a  paper 
placed  in  my  hands  by  Mr.  Moore,  which,  after  mentioning  one 
or  two  decorations  to  which  I  have  already  called  attention, 
proceeds  thus — '•  The  walls  have  been  adorned  with  frescoes 
and  inscriptions,  traces  of  which  may  be  seen  under  the  moidd- 
ings  at  the  east  end ;  and  when  the  azure  coloured  roof,  carved, 
gilded,  bespangled  with  stars,  glittered  over  head,  and  the  rich 
tints  of  the  painted  windows  chequered  the  encaustic  tiles 
below,  and  the  lights  burnt  brightly  on  the  eastern  altar,  and 
the  chanted  service  filled  the  chapel,  there  would  be  an  har- 
monious glow  of  rich,  yet  sober,  light  and  sound,  elevating  the 
feeling  to  concert  pitch,  as  now  the  ruined,  dilapidated,  neg- 
lected place,  depresses  us  with  feelings  of  desolation.  This 
building  is  dedicated  for  higher  piu-poses  than  the  pencil  of  the 
artist,  or  the  pen  of  the  writer,  or  the  compass  and  rule  of  the 
architect:  it  suggests  an  idea  for  a  philosopher,  a  thought  for 
the  Christian,  a  rebuke  for  the  Protestant,  who  will  not  main- 
tain that,  for  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  which  the  papists 
erected,  for  what  he  says  was  error:  but  its  stability  may  raise 
a  hope  that  even  yet  its  legitimate  use  may  be  restored,  and  it 
may  prove  a  blessing  under  God,  to  the  locality  over  which  it 
can  now  only  be  said  to  frown." 

Such  as  this,  let  me  add,  is  the  moral  of  every  paper  on  our 
ancient  churches:  and  the  fulfilment  of  such  aspirations  is  the 
result,  if  they  have  a  result  worth  naming,  of  our  Architectural 
Societies.  If  all  end  in  words,  we  are  worse  than  nothing, 
pedants,  jack-puddings,  humbugs.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  or 
that  church  is  to  be  restored  because  this  or  that  paper  has 
been  read  about  it;  nothing  could  be  more  absurdly  and  whim- 
sically impertinent  than  such  a  fancy;  but  I  mean  that  every- 
where we  should  leave  behind  us  a  feeling  that  such  things 
ought  to  be  done,  and  everywhere  a  disposition  to  do  them  well, 
'Phen,  whether  Spalding,  or  Wykeham,  or  Weston,  or  none  of 
fhem,  be  actually  the  better  for  what  has  been  said,  some 
churches  will  be  the  better,  and  we  are  thankful  instruments  of 
their  good. 
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On  the  Hebrew  Coins  called  Shekels.     A  Paper  read  at  the  Joint 

Meeting  of  the  Architectural  Societies  of  Bedfordshire  and 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  held  at  Higham  Ferrers, 
May  8th,  1849.  'By  H.  J.  Rose,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Houghton 
Conquest,  Bedfordshire. 

The  subject  concerning  \yhich  I  haye  undertaken  to  make  a 
few  obseryations  is  one  which  has  oxicupied  the  attention,  and 
employed  the  pens,  of  scholars  of  almost  eyery  country  of 
Europe,  ever  since  the  reyiyal  of  learning  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  the  Hebrew  coins  called  Shekels.  I  specify  particularly  coins, 
and   I  am  careful  not  to  name  the  nation  by  which  they  were 
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used,  because  this  is  in  some  degree  a  matter  of  dispute, — as 
they  are  attributed  by  some  to  the  Jews  and  by  others  to  the 
Samaritans,  or  rather  as  they  are  sometimes  called  Hebrew 
shekels  and  sometimes  Samaritan  shekels.  To  pursue  such  an 
inquiry  thoroughly  would  require  a  treatise  of  considerable 
length,  and  would  embrace  questions  requiring  very  profound 
learning  to  decide  upon,  and  would  therefore  be  entirely 
unfitted  to  the  present  occasion.  But  at  the  same  time,  after 
some  study  of  the  question,  I  feel  persuaded  that  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  bring  forward  matter  which  will  interest  every  one, 
and  to  draw  up  a  brief  memoir,  which  shall  embody  the  most 
important  points  involved  in  the  question. 

The  word  Shekel  is  of  course  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the 
Bible.  I  believe  that  the  first  passage  in  which  it  occurs  is  in 
Genesis  xxiii.  15,  where  Abraham  is  told  by  Ephron  that  the 
land  he  desired  to  purchase  was  worth  400  shekels.  Money 
had  previously  been  mentioned,  as  for  example, — "  him  that  is 
bought  with  money,"  xvii.  12,  and  "  pieces  of  silver,"  xx.  16  ; 
but  there  is  no  specific  name  for  money  introduced  before  this 
passage,  where  Abraham,  in  continuation,  is  said  to  have 
weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver  which  he  had  named, — four 
hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the  merchant. 
The  wording  of  this  passage  leaves  it  indisputable  that  shekel 
is  here  used  for  a  definite  weight  of  metal,  not  for  any  com. 
Indeed  at  that  remote  period,  we  can  scarcely  believe  any 
stamped  money  to  have  existed.  The  word  money  in  our  trans- 
lation is  an  insertion  of  the  translator.  And  not  only  in  this 
passage,  but  in  almost  all,  if  not  all,  the  passages  in  Scripture 
where  the  word  occurs,  it  appears  most  probable  that  shekels 
are  spoken  of  with  reference  to  weight  and  not  to  coinage. 

Our  curiosity  is,  however,  excited  to  ascertain  whether  a 
people  so  remarkable  as  the  Jews,  and  so  far  advanced  in  some 
points  of  civilization  at  a  very  early  period,  had  not  some  coins 
properly  so  called.  We  have  probably  not  sufficient  data 
entirely  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  particular  epoch  at  which 
coins  were  introduced  among  the  Jews,  but  we  may  unhesi- 
tatingly conclude  that  this  people  was  undoubtedly  furnished 
with  them  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  It  is  not 
possible  that  a  people  so  constantly  mixed  up  with  the  Greeks 
and  the  Egyptians,  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  Jewish  history, 
should  have  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  this  most  useful  inven- 
tion. We  therefore  decide  peremptorily  that  thf^y  must  have 
struck  coins. 

The  inquirer  then  is  led  to  ask — If  coins  were  struck,  where 
are  they  }  That  question  I  propose,  in  the  following  essay,  to 
answer. 

I   must  first  observe  that  there  are  three  several  classes  of 
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coins  now  in  existence,  professing  to  represent  the  coins  of  the 
Jewish  people,  on  each  of  which  I  shall  say  a  few  words. 

1.  There  are  coins  with  inscriptions  in  Hebrew  letters,  or  as 
they  are  commonly  termed  in  books  relating  to  these  coins, 
Assyrian  letters.  These  letters  are  the  same  as  those  in  use 
now  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  and  other  works  in  that  language. 

These  we  must  dismiss  very  summarily.  They  are  all  and 
every  one  of  them  spurious,  and  for  the  most  part  impudent 
forgeries.  They  are  generally  very  thin,  and  many  of  them 
bear  evident  marks  of  being  cast  in  a  mould.  I  speak  thus 
confidently  not  on  my  own  knowledge  or  authority,  but  on  the 
authority  of  the  ablest  numismatists.  I  shall  mention  only 
Bayer,  of  whom  I  shall  say  much  more  presently,  and  Mr. 
Burgon,  of  the  British  Museum.  Indeed  it  is  a  recognised  fact 
— I  only  mention  them  to  warn  any  person  against  buying 
them — they  are  only  worth  the  w^eight  of  the  silver  they 
contain. 

2.  But  there  are  two  other  very  interesting  classes  of  coins — 
viz.,  silver  and  copper  coins  with  Samaritan  inscriptions.  These 
are  the  silver  shekels  of  which  I  exhibit  to-day  an  undoubtedly 
genuine  specimen.  There  are  also  half-shekels  of  the  same 
fabric  and  appearance. 

These  coins,  in  appearance,  resemble  the  coins  struck  in 
ancient  times  from  a  thick  lump  of  metal.  The  characters 
upon  them  are  those  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Sarna- 
ritan.  Whether  these  are  the  ancient  Hebrew  characters,  is  a 
subject  which  has  exercised  the  thoughts  and  pens  of  the  ablest 
philologists,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  settled  yet. 

It  is  needless  to  mutiply  references,  as  every  book  which 
treats  of  Hebrew  antiquities  or  Samaritan  literature  discusses 
the  point.  The  most  learned  Hebraist  of  this  country,  my 
valued  friend  Dr.  M'Caul,  informed  me  that  some  very  valuable 
matter  on  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Koppe^s  "  Bilder  der 
Vorzeit."  I  have  only  had  an  opportunity,  as  yet,  of  consulting 
this  work  so  hastily  at  the  British  Museum,  that  I  am  unable 
to  form  any  judgment  of  my  own  on  its  merits.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  both  alphabets  may  be  derived  from  a  more  ancient 
form,  from  which  both  differ. 

3.  The  third  class  of  coins  professing  to  be  ancient  coins  of 
the  Jews,  are  a  class  of  copper  coins,  of  very  little  intrinsic 
value,  but  of  considerable  use  in  the  explanation  and  deter- 
mination of  the  legends  upon  the  other  coins.  The  inscriptions 
on  these  copper  coins  are  chiefly  in  the  Samaritan  letters  also. 

These  are  the  three  classes  of  objects  which  claim  our  atten- 
tion as  professing  to  represent  the  ancient  coins  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

With  the  first  we  have   nothing  to  do  at  present,  as  being 
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mere  forgeries  invented  to  satisfy  a  natural  desire  to  see  some 
Hebrew  coins  with  Hebrew  inscriptions.  But  we  must  charac- 
terize them  also  as  being  for  the  most  part  very  clumsy  attempts 
at  deception. 

Of  the  last  class  also  it  is  not  my  intention  to  speak,  except 
as  far  as  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  second. 

I  will  here  just  give  a  slight  and  general  description  of  the 
coin  which  I  exhibit.  In  size  it  is  not  quite  equal  to  our 
shilling,  but  in  thickness  it  is  more  than  double  that  coin. 
These  coins  usually  weigh  between  200  and  2*20  grains.  The 
specimen  I  exhibit  to-day  weighs  214^^  grains,  troy  weight. 

The  devices  on  the  coin  are  as  follows  : — on  the  one  side 
three  buds  of  some  flower  appear,  which  are  understood  to 
represent  Aaron's  rod,  which  budded. 

On  this  side  the  legend  is — 

JERUSALEM   HAKKEDOSHAH. 
Jerusalem  the  Holy. 

On  the  other  side  is  a  vase  understood  to  represent  the  Pot 
of  Manna  preserved  in  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

The  legend  here  is  SHEKEL  ISRAEL— the  Shekel  of  Israel 
Over  the  Pot  of  Manna  are  two  letters,  and  in  some,  coins  only 
one.  The  interpretation  of  the  letters  over  the  Pot  of  Manna 
kept  the  philological  scliolars  of  Europe  in  a  ferment  for  more 
than  a  century  and  half,  and  was  only  finally  determined  by 
Bayer  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  It  was  unsuccessfully 
attempted  by  many  names  of  great  note.  When  I  mention 
Benedict  Arias  Montanus,  Morinus,  Brian  Walton,  Hottinger, 
Herman  Conring,  and  many  others,  every  one  will  recognise 
the  truth  of  this  observation. 

Having  then  before  us  this  specimen  of  the  coinage  of  the 
Hebrews,  we  are  inclined  to  ask  the  history  of  the  discovery 
and  interpretation  of  this  class  of  coins.  We  naturally  turn 
first  to  Jewish  writers ;  and  of  course  we  look  to  the  Mishna 
and  the  Talmud  in  the  first  instance,  especially  as  they  con- 
tain a  whole  treatise  entitled  "  Shekels;"  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, this  treatise  is  wholly  useless  for  our  present  purpose;  it 
is  entirely  occupied  in  determining  the  laws  under  which  the 
payment  of  the  half-shekel  of  silver  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
temple  is  to  be  regulated;  in  short,  it  is  a  treatise  on  the  law  of 
church-rates  among  the  Jews.  Not  a  word  is  said  of  the  form 
of  the  shekel.  Other  treatises  in  the  Talmud  only  speak  of  the 
letters  in  which  the  law  was  written.  Disappointed  here,  we 
turn  to  more  modern  writers. 

Now,  the  Shekels  are  mentioned  in  the  12th  century  by 
Jarchi  and  Maimonides,  and  more  particularly  by  R.  Moses 
Bar  Nachman,  who  described  the  shekel  and  Samaritan  letters 
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about  the  year  1200,  and  about  the  same  time  also  RaDoK 
(i.  e.,  Rabbi  David  Kimchi)  did  the  same  thing. 

In  the  16th  century,  R.  Azarias  de  Rubeis  stated  that  another 
Rabbi  had  made  a  Samaritan  alphabet,  or  arranged  the  Cuthean 
letters  from  coins. 

This  observation  is  curious  and  important.  The  same  writer 
in  his  U^TV_  "TlND  Meor  Enayim,  the  light  of  the  eyes,^  the  third 
part  of  which  is  called  n^n  I'lDJ^  Imre  Binah,  words  of  under- 
standing,  discusses  the  transfluvial  letters,  and  describes  a 
shekel  of  Israel  which  he  had  seen. 

R.  Moses  Alaskar  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  epoch  of 
these  coins,  and  to  have  read  upon  them,  in  such  a  year  of  the 
consolation  of  Israel,  in  such  a  year  of  such  a  king. 

I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  two  well-known  ancient 
Jewish  writers,  Josephus  and  Philo.  Neither  of  them  describes 
the  shekel,  but  both  of  them  determine  its  value  and  weight. 
It  is,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  III.  viii.  2),  equal  to  four 
Attic  drachms;  and  according  to  Philo  equal  to  four  drachms. 
Philo,  however,  does  not  specify  Attic  drachms. 

Very  little  is  therefore  to  be  gleaned  from  Jewish  writers, 
and  we  turn,  in  consequence,  to  Christian  scholars. 

Up  to  the  year  1500,  Christian  divines  were  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  Hebrew  money.  What  they  might  have  drawn 
from  Jarchi  and  Bar  Nachman  they  would  probably  disbelieve. 
Nay,  even  at  the  present  day,  some  Christians  actually  believe 
that  the  Shekel  which  Bar  Nachman  saw  more  that  600  years 
ago,  was  a  false  coin,  though  it  weighed,  as  it  ought,  half  an 
ounce  and  had  Samaritan  letters  ! 

Now  observe  the  state  of  the  case  in  regard  to  these  coins. 
As  I  have  stated,  in  some  comparatively  obscure  treatises  in 
rabbinical  Hebrew,  it  had  been  declared — 

1.  That  there  were  Shekels  weighing  half  an  ounce; 

2.  That  they  were  called  the  Shekels  of  Israel;  and 

3.  Had  Samaritan  letters;  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the 
hatred  which  the  Jews  felt  towards  the  Samaritans. 

I  now  proceed  briefly  to  enumerate  the  modern  writers  who 
have  particularly  treated  on  Shekels.  About  the  year  1538, 
William  Postell,  (a  Parisian,  I  believe,)  was  at  Jerusalem,  and 
he  mentions  having  seen  a  Shekel,  the  first  ever  mentioned  by 
a  Christian  writer.  It  is  in  a  work  written  by  him  on  Oriental 
languages,  and  entitled  "  Alphabetum  Duodecim  Linguarum;" 
Paris,  1538. 

His  account  is  so  curious  that  I  insert  a  translation  of  it.f 

*  I  venture  to  translate  the  title  of  tlie  work  thus,  although  Baj'er  has  given  a 
different  translation.  The  translation  which  he  gives,  Fons  ociilorum,  would  require 
the  term  to  be  -i»yo  not  •nN?3. 

f  He  obtained  his  Samaritan  alphabet  chiefly  from  these  coins. 
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After  asserting  that  the  Samaritan  alphabet  was  the  original 
Hebrew  alphabet,  Postell  proceeds  to  say: 

"  I  draw  this  inference  from  silver  coins  of  great  antiquity 
which  I  found  among  the  Jews.  They  set  such  store  by  them 
that  I  could  not  get  one  of  them,  (not  otherwise  worth  a  quin- 
cunx,) for  two  gold  pieces.  The  Jews  say  they  are  of  the  time 
of  Solomon,  and  they  added  that,  hating  the  Samaritans,  as  they 
do,  worse  than  dogs,  and  never  speaking  to  them,  nothing 
renders  these  coins  so  dear  to  them  as  the  consideration  that 
these  characters  were  once  in  their  common  usage,  nature  as  it 
were  yearning  after  the  things  of  old.  They  say  that  at  Jeru- 
salem, now  called  Chus  or  Chussemharich,  in  the  masonry  and 
in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  ruins  these  coins  are  dug  up  daily." 

Postell  gives  a  very  bad  woodcut  of  the  Shekel,  but  he  gives 
the  legend  quite  correctly. 

He  could  not  explain  the  letters  over  the  Pot  of  Manna 
though  he  copied  them. 

2.  In  1571,  B.  H.  Montanus  had  a  Shekel  given  to  him  at  the 
Council  of  Trent  by  the  Archbishop  of  Lestrigonia,  and  pro- 
mised to  explain  it.  He  wrote  his  treatise  on  shekels  in  his 
"  Tubal  Cain." 

This  Shekel  differed  from  that  of  Postell.  Instead  of  a  Shin 
and  a  Beth,  it  had  only  an  AIej)h.  Montanus  probably  had  not 
seen  Postell's  book,  but  took  his  explanation  from  R.  M.  Bar 
Nachman.  He  read  Shekel  Israel  thus.  Shekel  Hashekelim,  or 
the  Shekel  of  Shekels,  wrongly,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  explain 
the  Aleph  over  the  Pot  of  Manna. 

3.  Andrew  Masius,  in  the  "  Critici  Sacri,"  properly  explained 
the  whole  legend,  except  the  letters  over  the  Pot  of  Manna. 

This  first  attempt  at  the  explanation  of  these  letters  was  very 
unhappy.  He  read  the  Beth  as  a  Mem,  to  stand  iox  Melek,  a  king, 
and  read  the  words  King  Solomon,  which  only  served  to  prove 
that  he  himself  was  not  a  very  near  relation  to  the  wisest  of 
men. 

4.  Antony  Augustinus,  Archbishop  of  Tarragon,  1587,  in  his 
"Dialogus  de  Numis,"  endeavoured  to  explain  these  coins,  but 
although  he  was  a  man  of  learning,  this  work  was  beneath  his 
reputation. 

5.  In  1602,  Villalpandus  published  a  shekel,  and  a  half- 
shekel  for  the  first  time,  and  also  those  coins  which  had  the 
name  of  Simon  Maccabeus  upon  them,  and  the  Redemption  of 
Zion,  8fc. 

6.  Waser  pillaged  Montanus,  and  made  a  few  mistakes  of  his 
own. 

7.  Morinus  in  1631,  published  some  essays  on  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch. 

Now  on  the  copper  coins  the  words  D'^tif^T  D^tlb  Le  Che- 
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RETH  Jerusalem  were  unexplained.  None  had  been  found 
with  the  easier  inscription  ]V^  r\bi^^  Geleth  Zion, — for  Che- 
RETH  in  Biblical  Hebrew  means  io  write,  while  in  later  Hebrew 
it  means  liberty.  He  makes  the  letters  on  the  Pot  of  Manna 
to  be, — th^  Shekel  of  David. 

8.  Next  comes  Father  Kircher,  the  celebrated  Jesuit,  who, 
in  16*53,  published  his  QLdipus  ^gyptiacus.  He  published 
most  of  the  old  blunders  with  some  new  ones  of  his  own, — but 
he  made  one  great  discovery.  He  read  Simeon  Nasi  Israel — 
Simeon  Prince  of  Israel—  on  a  copper  coin. 

9.  Next  comes  our  own  noble  Brian  Walton,  but  his  remarks 
on  these  coins  are  not  of  the  character  which  might  be  expected 
from  his  gigantic  learning. 

10.  Henry  Hottinger  would  hardly  require  notice  had  he  not 
maintained  that  some  Shekels  with  Hebrew  letters  might  be 
genuine.  Indeed  he  actually  acknowledged  an  impudent 
forgery  to  be  a  genuine  coin  of  Solomon.  The  Aleph  he 
thought  might  be  for  Aaron. 

11.  Lastly,  a  very  valuable  treatise  of  Herman  Conring 
must  be  mentioned.  He  considers  all  the  Samaritan  coins  of 
the  age  of  Simon  Maccabeus.  From  this  time  the  question 
was  tolerably  settled  on  two  points: — 1.  That  the  coins  with 
Hebrew  letters  were  all  forgeries.  2.  That  the  Samaritan 
shekels  were  all  of  the  age  of  Simon  Maccabeus.  But  no  one 
as  yet  had  explained  these  two  letters  over  the  Pot  of  Manna. 

It  was  reserved  for  a  Spanish  antiquary  finally  to  settle  the 
whole  controversy,  and  to  explain  these  letters  — Don  Francisco 
Perez  Bayer,  the  chief  librarian  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid, 
Archdeacon  of  Valentia,  a  very  learned  Spanish  antiquary,  was 
tutor  to  the  children  of  Charles  III.,  and  a  first-rate  scholar. 
About  the  year  1787  he  published  his  celebrated  treatise,  "  De 
Numis  Hebrgeo-Samaritanis,"  in  which  he  establishes,  I  think, 
most  successfully — 1.  The  genuineness  of  these  Samaritan 
coins.     2.  Their  true  interpretation. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  his  arguments  were  impugned  by 
Tychsen,  a  celebrated  orientalist  of  Rostoch,  but  as  he  con- 
fesses that  he  never  saw  one  of  the  coins  concerning  which  he 
writes,  his  opinion  on  their  genuineness  is  worth  nothing.  I 
cannot  think  his  arguments  on  the  interpretation  of  the  coins 
worth  much  more  —  but  this  is  of  course  a  very  different 
question.  The  controversy  between  these  two  eminent  men 
was  carried  on  for  a  long  time — even  within  a  few  months  of 
the  death  of  Bayer,  who  died  about  1794,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  having  reached,  I  think,  his  eighty-third  year.  Bayer  was 
eminent  as  a  decipherer  of- that  troublesome  class  of  inscrip- 
tions and  coins,  which  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  espe- 
cially towards  its  close,  was  one  of  the  favourite  employments 
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of  literary  men — to  which  Barthelemy  made  some  considerable 
contributions,  but  Bayer  far  more,  and  those  of  a  more  solid 
kind — I  mean  Punic  inscriptions  and  coins.  You  will  remember 
that  Carthage  being  a  Phcenician  colony  —  the  language  of 
Canaan  and  Carthage  would  naturally  resemble  each  other. 
Our  first  suspicion  would  lead  us  to  such  a  conclusion,  and 
coins  and  inscriptions  faithfully  interpreted  indisputably  prove 
it.  Bayer  also  was  a  great  collector  of  coins,  and  among  others 
took  particular  interest  in  Samaritan  coins.  After  he  had  col- 
lected a  great  many,  the  comparison  between  certain  of  the 
copper  coins  led  him  to  the  true  interpretation  of  those  two 
mysterious  letters  over  the  golden  Pot  of  Manna. 

He  saw  clearly  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  rest 
of  the  inscription — but  what  could  these  two  letters  mean  ? 
He  discovered  their  meaning  thus: — there  were  on  some  of  the 
copper  coins  these  words — Year  one  le-chereth  Israel,  and  in 
others,  Year  one  le-geleth  Israel.  Now  the  latter  expression  is  quite 
clear — year  one  of  the  redemption  of  Israel — and  he  found  on 
others,  Simeon  Nasi  Israel,  that  is,  Simeon  Prince  of  Israel,  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  side  Year  one  of  the  liberation  of  Israel. 

Let  me  then  place  before  you  in  another  form  the  evidence 
which  we  have. 

Let  us  suppose  we  had  a  series  of  coins,  on  w^hich 


Y.  L] 

fY. 

a. 

Y.  2 

or 

Y. 

b. 

Y.  3. 

Y. 

c. 

were  formed,  and  these  only  required  explanation.  On  others 
of  the  same  age  and  mintage,  Simeon  Prince  of  Israel,  Year  1 
of  the  liberation  of  Israel ;  Year  2  of  the  same,  &c.;  should  we 
not  conclude  that  y.  a.,  y.  b.,  and  y.  c,  or  y.  L,  y.  2.,  and  y.  3. 
meant  year  one,  year  two,  and  three  of  the  liberation  of  Israel, 
effected  by  Simeon  the  Prince? 

Who,  then,  was  this  Simeon?  Tychsen,  only  to  spite  Bayer 
I  really  believe  in  great  measure,  argues  that  if  the  coins  are 
genuine  it  must  be  Simon  Bar  Cochab,  or  Bar  Chocbah,  the 
impostor,  who,  in  the  days  of  Hadrian,  created  such  a  rebellion 
among  the  Jews.  It  is,  however,  due  to  Tychsen  to  state,  that 
some  of  the  coins  with  such  inscriptions  were  certainly  struck 
by  Simon  Bar  Chocbah,  for  they  are  what  numismatists  call 
restrrch  coins,  and  some  of  them  are  struck  upon  a  Trajan.  In 
the  British  Museum  one  of  these  coins,  in  silver,  may  now  be 
seen,  on  which  the  lower  part  of  Trajan's  neck  and  part  of  the 
wreath  still  appear. 

If  I  may  speak  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  best  judges  of 
ancient  coins  now  living,  I  mean  my  father-in-law,  Mr.  Burgon, 
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this  hypothesis  is  utterly  untenable.  Mr.Burgon  deems  these  coins 
older  than  the  time  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  but  acknowledges  that 
though  they  maj/  be  of  his  time,  they  certainly  are  not  later.  There 
remains,  then,  only  the  solution  which  Bayer  has  adopted — 
namely,  that  these  coins  are  struck  by  Simon  Maccabeus. 
Tychsen's  argument  that  Simon  was  Governor  of  Jerusalem 
and  wt>^  Ruler  of  Israel  at  all  is  worthless.   See  1  Mace.  xiv.  26. 

We  find  that  about  the  year  B.C.  142,  he  was  proclaimed 
high  priest,  governor,  and  captain  of  the  Jewish  people,  and 
that  the  year  before  he  had  been  acknowledged  as  an  inde- 
pendent prince,  and  had  received  permission  from  Antiochus  to 
coin  money.      See  1  Mace.  xv.  6. 

Why  no  money  should  have  been  coined  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  sovereignity,  but  only  in  the  first  four  or  three  years  of 
his  government,  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  say.  Bayer  assigns 
a  reason,  indeed,  but  whether  it  is  founded  in  reality  is  perhaps 
questionable.  Still  it  is  the  only  solution  at  present  given  to 
us,  and  I  have  no  other  to  offer. 

I  think  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  will  be  read  with  more 
interest  by  every  one  who  feels  that  he  has  had  in  his  hand  a 
genuine  coin  struck  by  that  prince,  a  real  monument  of  that 
condition  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Now,  if  we  allow  the  above  observations  to  be  founded  in 
facts,  I  think  Tychsen's  arguments  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

I.  We  cannot  suppose  so  deep  laid  a  scheme  to  deceive — 
and  carried  on  so  extensively  both  in  time  and  place — without 
adequate  motive. 

For  it  is  found  that  the  Shekels  agree  with  the  description  of 
Moses  Bar  Nachman  above  600  years  ago,  both  in  weight 
and  letters. 

It  is  curious  enough,  that  the  Samaritan  alphabet  was,  as  I 
believe,  unknown  in  Europe  before  Postell's  time,  1538,  who 
drew  his  chiefly /ro/?2  coins.  And  yet  these  alphabets  agree  with 
the  Samaritan  MSS.,  though  not  so  entirely  as  if  they  had 
been  taken  from  them — for  Gesenius  compares  the  two.  Now 
these  MSS.  were  not  known  till  a  later  period. 

II.  The  designs  are  varied,  and  their  variations  are  as  I  have 
shown,  explicable,  but  only  after  long  research;  even  the  coins 
of  the  same  year  are  not  from  the  same  die.  They  are  found 
in  many  different  places.  It  seems,  therefore,  hardly  credible 
that  300  years  ago  a  design  should  have  been  begun  to  deceive 
the  whole  world  by  false  shekels,  and  that  they  should  be  so 
scantily  and  rarely  furnished;  that  they  should  bear  such  marks 
of  genuineness  as  to  deceive  those  whom  even  Becker's  for- 
geries would  fail  to  deceive — and  that  these  shekels  should 
have  anticipated  Sin  alphabet  which  was  discovered  and  published 
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about  an  hundred  years  later.*  Bayer  had  specimens  from  all 
quarters  of  Europe;  collected  by  various  antiquaries  and  scho- 
lars, all  of  \Yhom  were  convinced  of  their  genuineness. 

In  Whiston's  Josephus  we  find  the  following  note  in  Book  iii. 
chap.  viii. — "  The  weight  and  value  of  the  Jewish  shekel  in  the 
days  of  Josephus,  equal  to  about  2s.  lOd,  sterling,  is  by  the 
learned  Jews  owned  to  be  one-fifth  larger  than  their  old 
shekels — which  determination  perfectly  agrees  with  the  remain- 
ing shekels  that  have  Samaritan  inscriptions,  coined  chiefly  by 
Simon  the  Maccabee,  about  230  years  before  Josephus  published 
his  *  Antiquities,'  which  never  weigh  more  than  2s.  4jc?.  and 
commonly  only  2^.  d^c?." 

Now  an  Attic  tetradrachm  is  of  variable  weight.  I  may  refer 
to  a  very  learned  and  sensible  paper  by  Mr.  Burgon,  on  a 
tetradrachm  of  Amyntas,  King  of  Galatia,  in  which  he  suggests — 
and  his  suggestions  are  generally  demonstrated  to  be  truths — 
that  the  Attic  drachm,  and  with  it  the  tetradrachm,  gradually  de- 
creased in  weight;  the  latter  falling  from  about  260  grains  to  240. 
But  still,  this  latter  weight  exceeds  our  shekel  too  considerably 
to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  designedly  intended  to  be 
exactly  an  equivalent.  Neither  can  ouj^  shekel  be  a  tridrachm, 
as  a  tridrachm  in  the  best  of  times  would  not  equal  68  x  3  =  204, 
at  the  highest  computation  ever  made  ;  and  at  the  just  compu- 
tation of  240  grains  to  a  tetradrachm,  would  only  be  64  x  3  =  1 92. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  shekel  is  equivalent  to  a  tetradrachm, 
but  the  difficulty  is  to  know  to  what  coinage  that  tetradrachm  is  to 
be  assigned.  It  is  clear  from  the  weight,  as  we  have  seen,  that  it 
cannot  be  an  Attic  tetradrachm.  The  solution  of  this  difficulty 
appears  to  be,  according  to  the  suggestion  "of  Mr.  Burgon,  that 
the  tetradrachm,  to  which  the  shekel  is  assimilated,  is  one 
calculated  on  the  value  of  the  Alexandrian  talent.  The  legiti- 
Tiiate  weight  of  such  a  tetradrachm  would,  I  believe,  be  about 
220  grains.  This  is  the  only  suggestion  I  can  ofTer  at  present, 
but  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Burgon,  or  some  other  able  numis- 
matist may  illustrate  the  subject  more  satisfactorily. 

We  find  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  for  those  who  take  the  tribute 
or  half-shekel,  the  following  j^hrase,  "  They  that  take  the  di- 
drachms,"  Matt.xvii.  \_See  Exod.  xxx.  18,  andxxxviii.  26.]  The 
marginal  note  in  our  New  Testament  makes  the  didrachm  equal 
to  Is.  Sd.,  which  is  equal  to  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  silver  at  5^. 
the  ounce.    The  Stater  (which  was  the  coin  in  the  fish's  mouth) 

*  The  account  given  in  the  Rev.  T.  Hartwell  Home's  "  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Scriptures,"  vol,  ii.  part  I.  p.  7,  is  incorrect.  He  observes  that  the  shekels  have 
most  of  them  a  Samaritan  Aleph,  some  an  Aleph  and  Schin,  or  other  letters.  He  says, 
also,  they  were  engraved  before  the  captivity,  and  even  previously  to  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes.  The  former  of  these  two  statements  is  defective,  the  latter,  incorrect. 
There  are  no  Shekels  in  existence  so  ancient,  and  probably  no  coins  at  all  of  so 
remote  antiquity. 
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is  roughly  calculated  to  be  equal  to  half-an-ounce,  which  pays 
for  tico  persons.  Now  our  Shekel  is  nearly,  but  not  quite  this 
weight, — 480  grains  are  equal  to  an  ounce;  240  ought  to  be 
equal  to  half-an-ounce.  I  have  above  indicated  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  true  solution  of  this  difficulty  ;  and  I  conclude,  there- 
fore, without  hesitation,  that  our  shekel  is  equivalent  to  the 
Stater, yi\i\(ih  pays  for  two  persons,  and  is  equal  to  two  didrachms. 
There  remain,  however,  many  questions  connected  with  the 
coinage  of  the  Jews  which  require  elucidation,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  copper  coins,  of  which  there  is  a  good  collection 
in  the  British  Museum.  I  hope  on  some  future  occasion  to  be 
enabled  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  this  interesting  class  of  coins.  I 
must  not,  however,  omit  to  state  that  Mr.  Vaux,  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  is  well-known  by  his  able  publications  on  the 
Assyrian  Empire,  and  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  who  is  just  now  devoting  a  large  share  of  his  attention  to  the 
eastern  coins,  believes  that  these  shekels  are  of  a  more  ancient 
period  than  that  to  which,  in  consequence  of  the  arguments  of 
Bayer,  I  have  here  assigned  them.* 

With  these  observations  T  conclude  this  memoir — which  I 
should  have  wished  to  render  more  complete — but  if  1  shall 
find  that  it  has  given  pleasure  or  caused  any  interest  to  any 
one  here  present,  I  shall  feel  myself  adequately  compensated ; 
but  I  shall  attribute  that  pleasure  and  that  interest  to  the 
subject  itself  rather  than  to  any  merit  of  my  own.  It  is  an 
endeavour,  however  imperfectly  executed,  to  set  before  this 
meeting  the  exact  truth  regarding  some  remains  of  antiquity 
which  are  connected  with  Holy  Writ;  and  though  no  new  light 
is  thrown  by  it  on  that  divine  gift  from  God  to  man,  that  bless- 
ing beyond  price  to  the  children  of  men,  yet  every  contribution 
to  exact  knowledge  on  that  most  important  of  all  subjects,  even 
if  it  relates  only  to  its  historical  details,  will  have  some  value 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  esteem  and  love  the  Word  of  God. 

*  I  gather  tliis  from  a  conversation  which  I  had  lately  with  Mr.  Vaux,  but  I  will 
not  attempt  to  give  the  grounds  on  which  he  founds  this  opinion,  as  I  may  not  do 
them  justice.  They  rest  upon  numismatic  arguments  drawn  from  the  fabric  of  the 
Shekel.  His  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  far  greater  than  mine,  but  I  must  observe, 
that  on  examining  the  fabric  of  some  of  the  coins  with  which  Mr.  Vaux  compares  the 
Shekels,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  Shekels  were  not  so  ancient  as  he  deems  them. 
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Rubble  or  Rubbish  ?  A  Paper  read  at  the  Joint  Meeting  of  the 
Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  Architectural  and  Archae- 
ological Societies,  held  at  Leighton  Buzzard,  August  21st, 
1851.     By  W.  Airy,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Keysoe. 

In  prefixing  this  title  to  the  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  offer 
upon  the  subject  of  the  interior  surface  of  our  church  walls,  I 
am  fairly  stating  the  question  at  issue.  Are  they  to  exhibit 
rubble  or  rubbish  ?  AVhen  I  first  introduced  the  subject  to  the 
notice  of  the  Bedfordshire  Architectural  Society,  I  called  my 
Paper  '^  An  Apology  for  Rubble  Walls ;"  but  at  the  same  time 
I  could  not  avoid  a  kindred  feeling  to  that  of  the  single-minded 
George  III.,  who,  when  one  of  his  chaj^lains  was  referring  to 
Bishop  Jewel's  "Apology  of  the  Church  of  England,"  exclaimed, 
"  Apology  !  Apology  !  I  never  knew  that  the  Church  of  England 
needed  any  apology  !"  Nor  should  I  have  thought  that  rubble 
walls  needed  either  apology  or  defence;  but,  although  to  most 
persons  who  admire  and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Christian  church 
architecture,  and  who,  in  the  fabric,  or  its  ornaments,  or  its  ser- 
vices, can  bear  the  thought  of  nothing  unreal,  the  very  truthful- 
ness of  a  rubble  wall  sufficiently  commends  it ;  yet  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  a  numerous  party  whose  deeply-rooted  prejudices 
against  so  unsightly  a  thing  (as  they  deem  it)  are  not  easily 
overcome — persons  who,  though  interested  in  the  revival  and 
restoration  of  the  purer  styles  of  church  architecture,  have  yet 
(unknown  to  themselves)  imbibed  so  muclxof  the  spirit  of  the 
conventicle  style  of  building,  and  the  mayor-and-corporation 
style  of  ornament  and  arrangement  w^hich  prevailed  in  our 
churches  during  the  last  century,  that  to  give  up  a  smooth  face 
of  whitewash  for  an  uneven  surface  of  rubble  is  little  less  than 
an  impossibility.  It  is  to  combat  some  of  these  prejudices  that 
I  would  now  offer  a  few  remarks  in  favour  of  exposing  the  inte- 
rior surfaces  of  the  rubble  walls  of  our  churches.  My  arguments 
will  necessarily  be  of  a  limited  character,  being  drawn  entirely 
from  the  two  churches  with  which  I  am  most  intimately  con- 
nected ;  but  the  same  circumstance  may  perhaps  enhance  their 
value  as  being  a  voucher  that  it  is  from  no  cursory  observation, 
but  from  a  frequent  study  of  these  buildings  and  their  details, 
that  my  conclusions  are  drawn. 

The  question  then  before  us  is, ''  Rubble  or  Rubbish  .?"  Shall 
our  church  walls  show  the  real  undisguised  surface  of  their 
material,  be  it  hewn  stone  or  be  it  the  roughest  rubble  ever 
picked  from  the  refuse  of  a  limestone  quarry — or  shall  they 
present  a  sham  face  of  whitewash,  yellow  ochre,  mortar,  or 
compo,  or  the  pleasing  variety  of  pyet  colours,  which  I  found  in 
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one  of  my  churches,  of  black,  white,  and  blue,  in  succession?  For 
all  these  I  take  to  be  rubbish  ;  compo,  when  traced  with  lines 
in  imitation  of  stonework,  being  rubbish  of  the  highest  order 
— a  most  undeceiving  attempt  at  deception.  I  fancy,  however, 
that  I  need  say  nothing  with  respect  to  ashlar  walls ;  because 
although  it  might  have  been  the  fashion  with  churchwardens 
and  even  clergymen,  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  to  smother 
the  best  of  hewn  stone  with  mortar,  yet  no  one  would  be  mad 
enough  now-a-days  to  do  such  a  thing,  and  few  tasteless  enough, 
when  it  has  been  done,  not  to  undo  it.  Neither  shall  I  need  to 
advocate  the  practice  of  exposing  e^r^mo?*  rubble  walls,  because  any 
one  who  has  ever  seen  a  church  stripped  of  its  last  century's  coat, 
and  the  interstices  of  the  rubble  carefully  pointed  with  cinder- 
dust  mortar,  will  never  wish  to  see  its  coat  of  plaster  renewed; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  never  look  at  a  church  still 
retaining  its  covering  of  dab,  without  desiring  to  see  it  stripped 
of  that  hideous  and  useless  appendage. 

1  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  it  useless,  because  the  only 
reason  ever  pleaded  for  its  use  is  now  quite  exploded — namely, 
that  of  protecting  the  stone  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
I  believe  it  is  well  ascertained  that  most  kinds  of  stone,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  oolite  formation,  (and  excepting  perhaps 
some  of  the  sandstones,)  become  hardened  by  fair  exposure  to 
the  weather;  whereas,  if  incased  with  mortar,  there  is  a  per- 
petual application  of  moisture  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  stone, 
— for  the  casing  of  mortar  absorbs  and  retains  the  rain, — and, 
like  everything  subjected  to  the  action  of  damp,  the  hardest  stone 
must  by  degress  perish. 

But  I  must  proceed  to  state  the  reasons  for  which  I  advocate 
the  appearance  of  the  plain  face  of  rubble  in  the  interior  of  our 
churches  ;  and  this  I  do  upon  three  distinct  grounds, — beauty, 
utility,  and  antiquity.  The  first  of  these  resolves  itself  into  a 
matter  of  taste ;  the  second  into  one  of  experience ;  and  the 
third  must  be  made,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  combination 
of  facts,  a  matter  of  history. 

In  considering  then  what  constitutes  beauty  in  a  wall,  I  would 
begin  by  looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  ask  what 
is  hideousness  in  a  wall  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
answer  to  this  ;  it  is  a  plain  whitewashed  surface.  Every  one 
who  goes  into  a  whitewashed  church  feels  this ;  they  feel  the 
chilling  effect  produced  by  the  vast  tracts  of  smooth  unvaried 
white,  and  they  complain  that  there  is  a  Avant  of  warmth  to  the 
eye.  The  same  thing  is  felt  by  the  tenant  of  the  most  humble 
cottage,  although  he  may  not  be  able  to  give  a  name  to  the 
feeling;  the  chilling  efFecf  of  these  plain  whitewashed  walls 
strikes  upon  the  spirits,  and  everywhere  you  will  see  an  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  this  effect,  and  to  break  through  the  sameness  of 
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the  blank  walls  by  rude  wood-cuts  of  the  prodigal  son,  or  half- 
penny ballads,  or  strings  of  bird's  eggs,  suspended  against  the 
wall.  But  it  may  be  said  that  this  cold  effect  is  owing  to  the 
whiteness,  not  to  the  smoothness  of  the  walls,  and  that  it  may 
be  remedied  by  giving  them  what  is  termed  a  warm  colour  ;  and 
this  is  partly  true — but  something  else  is  required.  We  hang 
our  dwelling  rooms  with  papers  in  which  there  are,  not  one,  but 
many,  warm  tints,  yet  this  does  not  satisfy  us;  ive  want  lights 
and  shadows ;  and  though  in  the  patterns  of  our  papers  we  imi- 
tate these,  it  is  felt  to  be  insufficient,  and  we  place  our  pictures 
and  prints  in  deep  frames  that  we  may  create  real  ones.  And 
if  an  evenness  of  surface  is  found  to  be  unpleasing,  when  alle- 
viated by  all  the  glowing  tints  which  are  introduced  upon  our 
room  papers,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be  in  the  monotony  of 
one  colour,  even  though  it  be  a  warm  one,  spreading  over  the 
vast  walls  of  our  churches.  The  builders  of  the  Tudor  age — 
the  most  scientific  period  of  Gothic  architecture — were  well 
aware  of  this,  and  in  their  large  buildings  carefully  avoided  the 
monotonous  effect  of  a  smooth  wall,  even  where  they  had  hewn 
stone  of  the  best  quality  to  face  with  ;  and  they  broke  the 
surface  with  panel  work  deeply  cut  in  the  stone,  to  produce 
strong  lights  and  shadows,  thus  destroying  that  wearying  mono- 
tony which  the  eye  ever  experiences  when  it  ranges  over  a 
smooth  surface  of  large  dimensions,  however  warm  may  be  the 
character  of  the  general  tint.  Striking  instances  of  this  may  be 
seen  in  the  chapel  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  Henry 
the  Seventh's  Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  indeed  in 
almost  every  large  church  of  that  period. 

Now  the  same  kind  of  effect  is  produced  by  the  exposure  of 
a  rubble  wall ;  all  the  coat  of  plaster  should  be  removed  ;  the 
interstices  of  the  stones  should  then  be  neatly  pointed  with 
narrow  joints  of  stone-coloured  mortar, — not  filling  up  all  the 
space  between  the  stones  so  as  to  produce  a  level  surface,  for 
this  gives  a  leprous  appearance  to  the  wall, — but  the  joints 
gently  ridged  and  rounded,  so  as  to  show  the  form  and  outline 
of  each  separate  stone.  The  effect  is  then  very  pleasing:  there 
is  a  beautiful  soft  tone  produced  by  the  numerous  lights  and 
shades  of  the  slight  unevenness  of  the  rubble,  very  grateful  to 
the  eye,  and  presenting  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  chilling 
effect  of  a  level  wall,  whatever  be  its  colour.  Added  to  this, 
the  ornamented  part  of  the  fabric,  the  mouldings  of  the  doors 
and  windows,  the  carved  capitals  and  corbels,  and  those  portions 
of  the  building  which  are  necessarily  of  hewn  stone,  such  as  the 
pier  arches,  and  the  door  and  window  jambs,  are  boldly  set  off 
and  relieved  by  the  ruggedness  of  the  rubble.  I  have  said  why 
1  think  a  rubble  face  should  be  more  pleasing  than  a  surface  of 
plaster :    I  have  only  to  add  that  having  made  the  trial  I  am 
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satisfied  that  it  is  so,  and  that  I  have  been  confirmed  in  my 
opinion  by  connoisseurs  in  painting  who  are  more  scientific 
judges  of  the  effect  of  different  lights  and  colours  than  I  can 
pretend  to  be.  The  chancels  at  Keysoe  and  Swynshed  are  the 
only  examples  of  this  treatment  of  interior  walls  which  I  am 
acquainted  with  in  this  county ;  and  I  shall  have  great  pleasure 
in  showing  them  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  ascertain  the 
effect. 

The  second  ground  upon  which  I  would  advocate  a  rubble 
surface  is  utility.  One  benefit  of  it  is  that  you  have  compara- 
tively no  dust  in  your  church  ;  there  is  no  coat  of  whitewash  or 
colour  continually  falling — peeling  off  from  the  damp  parts  of 
the  wall  in  flakes,  and  descending  from  the  dry  parts  in  a  con- 
tinuous cloud  of  imperceptible  powder, — injuring  or  destroying 
all  your  church  furniture,  both  by  its  own  immediate  effects, 
and  by  the  efforts  which  are  rendered  necessary  for  purification 
from  it.  But  the  great  value  of  the  process  is  in  this,  that  by 
removing  the  coat  of  plaster  you  get  rid  of  damp,  by  taking 
away  that  which  harbours  it.  What  may  be  the  physical  cause 
which  produces  such  an  effect  I  am  not  sufficient  of  a  chemist 
to  say.  I  can  only  speak  to  the  fact  that  a  coat  of  plaster 
retains  moisture  like  a  sponge ;  and  I  can  also  speak  to  the 
fact  that  if  you  remove  both  the  exterior  and  the  interior 
plaster  your  walls  will  never  be  damp.  And  the  reason  of  this  is 
evident ;  that  when  both  surfaces  of  your  real  wall  are  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  evaporation  goes  on  rapidly, 
and  whatever  moisture  falls  upon  the  surface  is  quickly  carried 
away:  whereas  if  you  have  a  casing  to  your  wall,  and  that 
casing  of  the  nature  of  a  sponge,  the  moisture  is  at  once 
absorbed  and  carried  inwards  to  the  wall,  where  it  is  held  in 
continual  application  to  it,  evaporation  being  prevented  by  the 
shelter  of  the  plaster  itself ;  the  same  thing  being  thus  not  only 
the  cause  of  evil,  but  the  hindrance  to  its  cure.  Both  my 
chancels,  when  I  first  came  to  them,  were  very  damp,  and  much 
covered  with  the  green  lichen  (or  whatever  plant  it  may  be), 
which  invariably  marks  a  damp  wall ;  from  one  I  removed  all 
the  plaster  both  exterior  and  interior,  and  the  wall  is  now  per- 
fectly dr}^,  not  showing  the  slightest  symptom  of  dampness : 
from  the  other  I  have  only  removed  the  interior  plaster,  post- 
poning the  outside  work  until  I  shall  do  some  other  external 
repairs ;  and  in  this  the  evil  is  only  partially  cured,  the  wall 
still  continuing  damp,  though  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  for- 
merly. Surely  this  is  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  injurious  effect 
of  covering  stonework  with  plaster. 

On  my  third  ground  of  advocacy  of  bare  rubble — viz.,  that  of 
ancient  usage  —  I  confess  that  I  have  only  circumstantial 
evidence  to  offer;  and  this  evidence,  as  I  said  before,  drawn 
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from  only  two  churches,  but  to  which,  from  my  connexion  with 
them,  I  have  been  enabled  to  pay  close  attention.  I  have  also 
to  combat  a  difficulty  which  has  arisen  wdthin  the  two  last 
months,  being  no  less  than  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hudson  Turner, 
who,  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  *'  Domestic  Architecture  of 
the  Middle  Ages,"  has  given  such  a  helping  hand  to  the  white- 
washing churchwardens  of  the  last  century  as  never  could  have 
been  looked  for  in  the  present  day. 

He  says — "  We  are  not  to  consider  the  practice  of  white- 
washing stonework  as  a  vice  peculiar  to  modern  times.  Our 
ancestors  had  as  great  an  objection  to  the  natural  surface  of 
stone,  whether  in  churches  or  other  buildings,  as  any  church- 
wardens or  bricklayers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Several 
writs  of  Henry  the  Third  are  extant,  directing  the  Norman 
chapel  in  the  Tower  to  be  whitewashed;  Westminster  Hall  was 
whitewashed  for  the  coronation  of  Edward  the  First,  and  many 
other  ancient  examples  might  be  cited.  In  fact,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  rule  to  plaster  ordinary  stonework." 

Now,  I  cannot  think  this  to  be  a  legitimate  conclusion :  we 
have  an  old  adage  that  one  exception  proves  a  rule,  and  I 
conceive  that  this  instance  of  the  Norman  chapel  in  the  Tower, 
(the  only  one  of  an  ecclesiastical  character  cited  by  Mr. 
Turner,)  is  not  the  rule  but  the  exception.  At  any  rate,  the 
instances  of  Westminster  Hall,  the  chamber  in  Newgate,  the 
hall  of  Nottingham  Castle,  and  others  of  the  same  description, 
— indeed  I  might  almost  say  the  Norman  chapel  itself,  for  it 
w^as  as  much  used  for  a  hall  of  state  as  for  a  chapel, — must  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  domestic  architecture,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  considered  as  evidencing  what  wus  the  practice  with 
respect  to  ecclesiastical  edifices :  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  the  majority  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  Middle  Ages 
were  built  of  timber,  filled  up  with  mud,  whitewash  would 
be  used  for  covering  the  surface  of  these  buildings;  and, 
bad  taste  being  at  least  as  ancient  as  whitewash,  it  is  possible 
that  some  stone  walls  which  did  not  require  whitewash  may  yet 
have  been  bedaubed  with  it.  The  neighbourhood  in  which  the 
justices  found  themselves  in  Newgate,  may  have  rendered  it 
advisable  to  whitewash  their  "  chamber,"  for  the  sake  of  salu- 
brity: and  a  similar  cause  may  have  operated  with  regard  to 
Westminster  Hall,  for  the  same  author  tells  us,  that  ''  the  refuse 
and  dirty  water  fi'om  the  royal  kitchens  had  long  been  carried 
through  the  great  hall  at  Westminster,  until  the  foul  odours 
arising  therefrom  seriously  affected  the  health  of  persons  con- 
gregating at  court."  So  that  the  whitewashing  in  this  case  may 
have  been  merely  a  sanitary  measure.  But  supposing,  in  both 
these  instances,  that  it  Avas  a  matter  of  taste  with  those  who 
had  authority  in  the  business,  it  by  no  means  shows  that  the 
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practice  was  general.  In  the  villages  of  Pembrokeshire,  at 
this  very  day,  the  people  whitewash  not  only  the  roofs  of  their 
houses,  but  the  coal  which  they  burn;  but  a  foreigner  who 
happening  to  land  on  the  shore  of  Milford  Haven,  and  seeing 
this  done,  concluded  that  the  English  in  general  whitewashed 
all  their  fuel,  would  go  away  with  a  very  false  impression. 

The  case  of  the  Norman  chapel  in  the  Tower  is  certainly 
more  applicable  to  ecclesiastical  architecture.  There  is  no 
evidence,  how^ever,  of  orders  being  issued  to  whitewash  it, 
except  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IH.,  so  that  it  may  possibly 
have  been  only  a  piece  of  bad  taste  on  the  part  of  that 
monarch;  or,  what  is  still  more  likely,  the  word  "  whitewash" 
has  been  used  in  reference  to  these  proceedings  without  proper 
authority.  The  order  of  Henry  IH.,  as  recorded  in  Stowe,*  is 
in  these  words,  —  "And  that  ye  cause  the  whole  chapel  of 
Sainte  John  the  Evangelist  to  be  whitedr  And  in  the  Latin 
writs  the  word  used  is  "  dealhare^''  which  means  precisely  the 
same  thing — to  whiten,  or  make  white:  so  that  the  '^ivaslC 
is  a  gratuitous  addition  of  the  modern  readers  of  ancient 
documents.  It  appears  to  me  far  more  probable,  that  the 
chapel  of  St.  John  was  "whited"  by  scraping  off  the  old  coat 
of  dirt,  than  by  laying  on  a  new  coat  of  rubbish. t 

I  have  gone  to  this  length  with  regard  to  these  particular 
cases,  because  the  opinion  of  such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Hudson 
Turner  carries  with  it  such  weight  (and  very  properly  so),  that 
unless  we  see  some  reason  for  supposing  it  to  have  been  formed 
upon  insufficient  grounds,  it  would  be  useless  for  so  humble  an 
inquirer  as  myself  to  bring  forward  a  kind  of  minor  evidence 
in  support  of  any  theory  which  contradicted  it. 

The  evidence,  then,  which  I  venture  to  offer,  is  of  this  kind. 
If,  in  a  country  church,  you  remove  all  the  plaster  from  the 
walls,  you  will  find  that  the  face  of  the  rubble  is,  for  the  most 
part,  exactly  level  with  the  face  of  the  jamb-stones  and  stones 
of  the  pier-arches,  and  indeed  with  the  face  of  all  the  hewn 
stone  which  ranges  in  the  same  general  plane  with  it:  fre- 
quently it  will  be  found  to  project  forwarder  than  the  hewn 
stone.  Now,  if  it  had  been  intended  to  plaster  the  rubble,  and 
not  the  hewn  stone  of  the  windows,  doors,  and  piers,  these 
stones  would  have  been  left  projecting,  so  as  to  form  a  rabbet, 

*  Ainsworth's  Tower  of  London,  p,  36. 
In  the  37th  of  Henry  III.,  a  precept  was  issued,  directing  certain  persons  "  deal- 
hare  et  illiiminare"  tbe  great  chamber  at  Gillingham  ;  and  the  order  respecting  the 
hall  of  Nottingham  Castle  was,  ^^  parietes  dealbari  et  linealitcr  -perlractari  fades. '^ 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  "  illumination"  in  the  one  case,  or  the  "  linear"  orna- 
mentation in  the  other,  could  be  efifected  if  the  wall  were  -v/Yiiiewashed :  the  difficulty 
vanishes  if  we  render  the  word  "  whited,"  or  "  cleansed."  Both  these  instances  are 
taken  from  Mr.  Hudson  Turner's  work,  who  only  gives  the  words  quoted :  a  reference 
to  the  context  might,  perhaps,  make  the  subject  clearer. 

I  I 
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in  which  thelayevof  mortar  would  terminate;  but  as  we  never  find 
this  to  be  the  case,  the  plaster,  if  plaster  there  was,  must  have 
gone  over  everything,  the  jamb-stones,  arches,  mouldings  and  all. 
Now  this  is  the  very  state  in  which  I  found  the  two  churches 
to  which  I  have  referred,  plaster  covering  everything:  and  the 
question  is,  whether  this  was  either  the  original  or  the  intended 
state.  That  it  was  not  intended,  is  clear  from  the  following 
circumstances.  In  the  east  window  of  the  chancel  of  Keysoe, 
(an  Early  Decorated  one,)  the  interior  edge  of  the  arch  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  plain  chamfer ;  but  upon  remov- 
ing the  plaster  it  turned  out  that  a  quarter-round  moulding  was 
concealed,* — surely  not  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  plas- 
tering over.  At  Swynshed  I  found  a  canopied  monument  in  a 
shallow  recess,  so  smothered  that  the  boldly-carved  foliage  in 
the  spandrels  of  the  canopy  could  not  be  traced;*  this  is,  how- 
ever, of  common  occurrence.  A  rarer  piece  of  evidence  is  this. 
The  chancel  windows  are  deeply  moulded,  the  architraves 
resting  upon  slender  shafts,  the  capitals  of  which  appeared  to 
be  of  an  irregular  globular  form,  giving  the  idea  of  very  rude  or 
unfinished  workmanship;  but  when  the  mortar  was  taken  off 
they  were  found  to  consist  of  beautifully  cut  foliage,  not  ter- 
minating with  the  splay  of  the  window,  but  running  on  the  face 
of  the  wall  for  about  two  inches,  and  then  gradually  dying  away 
into  the  stone.*  Now,  can  it  be  supposed  that  this  exquisite  and 
delicate  carving  was  intended  to  be  covered  with  mortar?  or 
the  Decorated  moulding  which  I  mentioned?  and  yet  I  would 
defy  any  one  to  plaster  the  walls  without  covering  them. 

The  presumption,  then,  from  what  we  have  seen,  is  that  the 
walls  were  intended  to  be  left  bare.  Let  "us  now  see  what  evi- 
dence we  have  of  their  having  been  bare. 

Beneath  the  mortar  in  Swynshed  Church  I  found  two  square- 
headed  trefoil-arch  doorways,  one  in  the  chancel  and  one  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  north  aisle  (these  of  course  were  not 
made  merely  to  be  plastered  over) ;  and  wishing  to  connect 
them  by  means  of  an  exterior  passage,  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
munication between  the  chancel  and  the  vestry  in  the  north 
aisle,  I  removed  the  stones  with  which  the  doorways  had  been 
blocked.  On  piercing  the  chancel  wall,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  it  was  triple ;  and  after  a  full  examination  of  the  relative 
positions  of  the  doorways,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these, 
and  the  central  portion  of  the  chancel  wall,  belonged  to  an 
Early-English  church,  which  some  pious  benefactor  (probably 
the  Richard  Aytrop  whose  monument  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Rose  in  his  paper  on  the  Lombardic  inscriptions  of  Bedford- 
shire) wished  to  enlarge;  and  finding  the  walls  too  thin  for  the 
rich  windows  of  the  Decorated  period,  he  tripled  their  thick- 

*  See  Sketches. 
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ness  by  building  up  both  an  outer  and  an  inner  wall  in  contact 
with  the  old  one.*  The  doorways,  I  believe,  to  have  been 
originally  connected  by  an  exterior  passage,  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  that  in  which  I  have  again  connected  them  after 
a  lapse  of  nearly  six  hundred  years.  In  effecting  this,  however, 
I  had  to  take  down  a  portion  of  Richard  Aytrop's  w^all,  and  then 
came  the  evidence  for  which  this  preface  was  requisite;  the 
surface  of  the  Early  English  wall,  which  must  have  been  then, 
as  it  is  now,  an  interior  wall,  was  brought  to  light  just  in  the 
state  in  which  Richard  Aytrop  had  buried  it  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century:  not  a  speck  of  whitewash,  not  a  dab  of 
mortar  had  ever  sullied  its  face;  there  was  the  plain,  honest 
rubble,  and  the  mortar  joints  between  the  stones  slightly 
smoothed  down;  the  whole  presenting  the  ,very  appearance 
which  I  maintain  our  church  walls  should  exhibit,  whether  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  effect  or  to  utility. 

Let  us  take  another  piece  of  evidence  from  the  other  church. 
In  the  chancel  of  Keysoe  is  a  lancet  window,  deeply  recessed 
in  the  south  wall,  the  projecting  angles  of  the  recess  being 
chamfered  off.  This,  as  I  said,  was  all  plastered  over;  but 
upon  being  uncoated  there  was  found  cut  upon  the  face  of  the 
chamfer,  about  ten  feet  from  the  floor,  the  outline  of  a  shield,* 
left  unfinished  probably,  as  there  are  no  armorial  bearings 
upon  it.  From  the  shape  of  the  shield  I  should  suppose 
it  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  if  so,  it  agrees 
with  the  date  of  a  portion  of  the  nave,  and  was  probably  cut 
at  the  time  that  work  was  in  progress.  Assuming  this  to  be 
the  case,  we  have  proof  that  the  wall  was  bare  this  day  four 
hundred  years  ago,  which  would  be  something  on  the  score 
of  antiquity;  but  without  fixing  a  precise  date  for  it,  the  argu- 
ment is  equally  valid.  Whenever  it  was  cut,  the  walls  were 
unplastered;  if  then  it  was  cut  before  that  time,  so  much  earlier 
is  our  authority  for  bare  walls;  if  it  was  cut  since  that  time, 
so  much  later  is  our  proof  of  the  introduction  of  plaster. 

Again,  in  the  same  church,  the  east  end  bore  an  unvarying 
coat  of  plaster, — no  patchwork  about  it, — but  all  undoubtedly 
laid  on  at  the  same  time ;  yet,  when  we  took  this  off,  we  found 
the  place  where  the  high  altar  had  been  built  into  the  wall,  and 
whence  it  had  been  torn  at  the  Reformation,  or,  more  probably, 
at  the  great  rebellion,  when  the  Earl  of  Manchester  issued  his 
commissions  to  his  Will  Dowsings  to  desecrate  the  churches. 
Here  then  is  positive  proof  that  this  mortar  was  laid  on,  at  least 
since  the  middle  of  the  16th,  and  probably  since  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century;  and  the  same  inference  is  deducible  from  the 
discovery,  under  the  plaster,  of  the  hinges  of  the  lychnoscope 
shutter  in  Swynshed  church,  the   use  of  which  ceased  most 

*  See  Sketcbes. 
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probably  at   the   Reformation.     We  found,  too,  in  this  last- 
mentioned  church,  various  initials  and  names,  with  dates  cut 
and  scratched  upon  the  window  jambs;  some  of  these,  which  I 
now  exhibit,  bear  the  dates  1589,   1618,  and  1650,  and  are  all 
conclusive  that  at  those  times  respectively  there  was  no  mortar 
upon  the  walls.     I  fear  it  may  be  thought  that  I  attach  too 
much  importance  to  the  evidence  thus  afforded  by  two  country 
churches;  but  I  offer  it  only  as  a  contribution  to  the  store  of 
facts  which  must  be  collected  for  determining  the  question  of 
"rubble  or  rubbish"  on  the  score  of  ancient  usage.     My  own 
observation  leads   me  to  believe,  that  in  general  the  walls  of 
country  churches  were  left  bare  and  unplastered  on  the  interior, 
except  when  a  portion  of  them  was  prepared  for  fresco  painting. 
This,  however,  judging  from   the  few   remains  which  we  fiud, 
was  by  no  means  common  in  village  churches ;  while  the  stumps 
of  iron  which  we  discover  in  the  walls  seem  to  denote  that  the 
usual  method   of  decoration  was  by   suspending  or  fixing  up 
paintings  executed  upon  boards,  and  perhaps  placed  in  frames, 
in  the  same  way  that  is  still  practised  on  the  continent,  and,  in 
some  degree,  in  our  own  country, — at  least  as  far  as  regards  the 
table  of  commandments,  altar  pieces,  and  those  singular  aids  to 
devotion  which  we  often  see  placed  over  the  chancel  arch, — 
the  fancy  portraits  of  a  lion  and  unicorn  as  they  exist  in  the 
vivid  imagination  of  a  village  painter.     Judging,  too,  from  the 
various  dates  at  which  we  find  them  to  have  been  uncovered, 
there  seems  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  daubing  of  our 
church   walls,  both  inside  and   out,  is   to  be  ascribed  to  that 
period  when  more  ati'ocities  were  perpetrated  upon  our  churches 
than  at  any  other  time — the  former  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
On  the  ground   of   antiquity,  then,   I  think  that   rubble    is 
entitled  to  a  verdict  against  rubbish :  on  the  ground  of  utility, 
my  own  experience  of  their  respective  merits  leaves  me  in  no 
doubt  which  to  prefer;  while,  on  the  third  ground,  that  of  effect, 
although  a  matter  of  taste  cannot  well  be  made  a  subject  for 
argument,  yet  I  hope  valid  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  its 
superiority.     On  such  a  question,  one  can  hardly  expect  that  all 
Avill  at  once  agree;  while  there  are  people  who  like  to  white- 
wash their  coals,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  will  not  be 
some  who  like  to  whitewash  their  churches;  but  it  is  satisfactory 
to  perceive    that  the   subject  generally   is  progressing.      The 
number  of  whitewashers  may  not  have  greatly  diminished,  but 
the  extent  of  surface  whitewashed  has;  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  number  of  scrapers,  the  legitimate  "  dealbatores,"  has  greatly 
increased.     The  cause  of  rubble    may    not   have  made   much 
advance,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  cause  of  rubbish  has  retro- 
graded.    Every  year  as  I  revisit  churches,  in  which,  a  few  years 
since,  mouldings  and  other  ornaments  used  to  be  confused  and 
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hidden  by  the  multitudinous  coats  of  wash  which  had  been 
laid  upon  them,  I  find  the  arches  and  piers  scraped,  the  door- 
jambs  showing  the  hewn  stone,  the  splays  of  the  windows 
purified  from  whitewash  and  ochre,  and  pointed, — and  the 
churchwardens,  who  had  hesitatingly  consented  to  such  an  inno- 
vation, rejoicing  in  the  improvement.  The  step  thence  to  the 
rubble  walls  is  an  easy  one,— may  it  be  speedy.  They  need  no 
plaster:  the  only  use  to  which  it  could  ever  be  applied — that  of 
decorative  painting — no  longer  exists;*  our  population  can  read 
their  Bibles,  and  require  not  pictures;  and  colour,  for  the  mere 
sake  of  colour,  we  despise.  But  shall  I  be  told  that  we  require 
plaster  in  our  churches,  as  in  our  dwelling  houses,  for  the  sake  of 
comfort.?  Then  why  not  paper  it,  as  in  our  dwelling  houses  ? 
No,  this  would  not  do:  persons  most  indifferent  to  the  sacred 
character  of  our  churches  have  never  ventured  upon  this, — so  far 
to  mix  things  familiar  with  things  holy.  Everything  there, 
indeed,  ought  to  be  true  and  undisguised,  —  nothing  sham, 
nothing  unreal;  and  as  we  are  told  that  the  pious  builders  of 
our  churches  meant  every  portion  of  them  to  bear  a  symbolical 
meaning,  might  we  not  almost  suppose  that  they  considered 
(and  not  unjustly)  the  plain  rubble  walls  to  be  the  symbol  of 
"truth  and  soberness.?" 


Historical  Notice  of  Bedford  Castle.  Read  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  Archaeolo- 
gical Society,  Nov.  11,  1851.     By  G.  Hurst,  Esq. 

An  account  of  the  ancient  fortifications  and  the  Castle  of 
Bedford  cannot  be  altogether  uninteresting,  considering  their 
importance  in  the  early  periods  of  our  history,  and  that  the 
great  strength  of  the  castle,  at  various  times,  emboldened  the 
fierce  and  turbulent  barons  to  resist  the  laws  of  their  country, 
and  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  their  sovereign.  An  inquiry 
into  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  these  fortifications  becomes 
of  greater  consequence  now,  as  the  only  vestige  remaining  of 
them,  that  would  be  marked  by  the  ordinary  observer,  is  a  cir- 
cular mound  of  earth,  used  as  a  bowling-green,  upon  which  for- 
merly stood  the  don-jonor  keep;  and  even  the  traces  that  might 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  antiquary,  are  continually  becoming 
obliterated  from  the  alterations  required  from  time  to  time,  to 
suit  the  taste  or  convenience  of  the  owners  of  the  property. 

♦  The  whole  argument  may,  in  fact,  be  thus  briefly  summed  up:  tlie  walls  were 
originally  bare;  theu  came  the  iieed~(in  an  ignorant  age)  of  pictures  to  teach  scripture 
history  ;  for  this  it  was  necessary  to  plaster  ihe  walls.  Our  order  of  proceeding  should 
be  just  the  reverse.  We  want  uot  the  pictures,  therefore  we  want  not  that  which  was 
introduced  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  pictures — the  plaster. 
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This  mound  of  earth  ^YOuld  seem  to  have  been  of  much 
higher  antiquity  than  the  castle  itself,  and  was  probably  used 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  defend  the  pass  of  the  river;  and  there 
is  fair  evidence  that  it  was  thrown  up  originally  by  the  Romans 
for  the  same  purpose ;  as  down  at  right  angles  with  the  river, 
on  the  opposite  side,  are  evident  traces  of  a  vicinal  way,  or 
cross  road,  leading  by  Medbury  to  Hawnes,  from  thence  by 
Clophill  Church  towards  Barton. 

Camden  observes  in  his  "Britannia": — "I  dare  not  assent 
to  those  who  think  Bedford  the  Lactodorum  of  Antoninus,  for 
neither  is  it  situated  upon  a  military  way,  (which  is  the  surest 
guide  in  our  search  after  the  situations  and  mansions  men- 
tioned by  Antoninus,)  nor  were  there  any  Roman  coins  dug  up 
here."  In  his  time,  probably,  there  might  have  been  no  clear 
evidence,  but  since  then  the  proof  necessary  to  establish  the 
fact  has  been  supplied;  that  is,  the  discovery  of  Roman 
remains.  On  the  very  site  of  the  Roman  way  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, near  its  approach  to  the  river,  on  the  south  side  of 
Potter-street,  about  four  years  ago,  Mr.  James  Tacey  Wing,  on 
having  the  ground  excavated  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  some  houses,  and  digging  for  gravel,  discovered 
several  pieces  of  Roman  pottery;  they  are  rather  rude  in 
construction,  and  of  the  unbaked  kind,  such  as  might  have 
been  manufactured  by  the  colonists  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
the  seat  of  empire.  Also,  on  the  north  of  the  river,  Roman 
pottery  has  at  various  times  been  discovered;  several  articles 
were  found  a  short  distance  west  of  the  old  ford,  in  a  situation 
where  the  road  must  have  passed.  About  two  years  ago,  at  the 
corner  of  the  new  Market-place  and  the  High-street,  on  exca- 
vating for  a  cellar,  an  urn  was  thrown  up  containing  charred 
bones  and  ashes.  At  various  places  along  the  line  of  this  road, 
Roman  remains  have  been  found.  Several  articles  were  dug  up 
in  a  field  belonging  to  the  representatives  of  the  late  Miss 
Monoux,  in  the  parish  of  Elstow,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  line  of  road,  and  among  them  some  very  beautiful  specimens 
of  Samian  ware.  At  Hawnes,  by  the  wood  side,  on  another 
portion  of  the  line,  very  considerable  remains  of  Roman  pottery 
have  been  discovered. 

When  the  old  bridge  of  Bedford  was  taken  down  in  the  year 
1811,  among  other  antiquities  the  workmen  found  several 
Roman  coins. 

The  road  alluded  to  may  easily  be  traced  through  the  parishes 
of  St.  Mary  and  St.  John,  of  which  it  forms  the  division-boundary, 
although  running  through  the  middle  of  a  field.  This  of  itself 
is  suflScient  to  show  that  its  antiquity  extended  quite  to  the 
period  when  the  country  was  portioned  into  parishes. 

The  earthworks  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  would  form  a 
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protection  to  the  ford,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
Romans,  who  neglected  nothing  to  give  security  to  their  various 
stations,  would  also  erect  a  gate  or  barrier  for  the  defence  of 
the  southern  margin.  In  the  south  transept  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  a  building  not  far  from  the  ancient  ford,  is  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  sandstone,  incorporated  with  the  limestone 
of  the  neighbourhood.  This  transept  is  of  Early  Norman 
architecture,  in  which  the  presence  of  sandstone  can  only  be 
accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  employed  in 
connexion  with  this  limestone  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  work.  The  Romans  having  an  important  station  at 
Sandy,  six  miles  distant,  and  a  road  from  that  place,  might 
be  expected  to  bring  the  material  that  they  had  in  great 
abundance,  and  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted,  for  car- 
rying on  their  works,  in  preference  to  searching  for  stone,  the 
existence  of  which  might  be  to  them  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
And  it  would  be  much  more  convenient  for  them  to  convey 
their  material  that  distance,  along  a  ready-formed  road,  than  a 
much  shorter  space  over  an  uncultivated  wild.  The  road  from 
Sandy  is  now  traceable,  its  direction  is  through  the  village  of 
Cople.  I  may  notice,  en  passant,  that  Roman  coins  were  found 
in  digging  a  deep  drain  in  that  parish,  on  lands  the  property 
of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  the  left  of  the  road  to 
Northill. 

There  is  also  collateral  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  a 
Roman  gate  on  the  south  side  of  the  ford,  in  the  present  name 
of  the  street  leading  to  it,  which  is  Potter- street,  a  corruption 
of  the  Latin  term  porta,  a  gate.  Afterwards,  in  the  Saxon 
times,  Edward  the  Elder  commanded  the  town  to  be  extended 
beyond  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  that  part  was  termed 
Mikes  Gate,  which  seems  to  me  a  further  indication  of  the 
existence  of  a  gate;  and  as  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
the  town  ever  having  been  walled,  that  name  could  not  have 
been  given  as  the  appellation  of  an  entrance  into  the  town. 
Potter-street  also  gave  the  name  to  one  of  the  ancient  wards  of 
the  borough,  which  was  called  Potter- street  Ward. 

The  eagle  in  the  borough  arras  has  by  some  been  thought  a 
proof  of  Bedford  having  been  a  Roman  station,  but  this  I 
conceive  to  be  a  modern  introduction,  made  subsequently  to 
the  Reformation,  or  but  shortly  previous;  but  it  was  certified 
in  the  year  1566,  by  William  Harry att,  Clarencieux  King  of 
Arms.  The  corporation  have  two  seals — one  with  this  modern 
interpolation,  and  the  other  of  very  high  antiquity,  having  only 
the  barbacan  of  a  castle,  with  griffins  as  supporters. 

During  the  period  of  the  Saxon  ascendancy,  Bedford  seems 
to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and  the  scene 
of  many  sanguinary  conflicts.     About  the  year  572,  Cuthwolf 
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defeated  the  Britons  at  that  place,  which  immediately  surren- 
dered to  him,  and  he  afterwards  maintained  his  power  there. 

Offa,  kiog  of  the  Mercians,  seems  to  have  had  a  considerable 
attachment  for  the  locality,  as  he  selected  it  for  his  place  of 
sepulture.  He  was  buried  in  a  small  chapel,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  River  Ouse,  westward  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  near  the 
public  wharf,  now  called  Batt's  Ford.  This  chapel  was  subse- 
quently swept  away  by  the  water  of  the  Ouse  overflowing  its 
its  banks.  Offa,  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  died  either 
anno  794  or  796;  as,  in  separate  places,  each  of  these  dates 
is  given. 

Camden  and  other  writers  give  Bebanpojxt),  as  the  Saxon 
name  of  Bedford,  and  he  further  states,  "  I  have  read,  that  it 
was  called  in  British,  Lisurder  or  Lettidur,  but  this  seems  to 
be  translated  from  the  English  name,  for  Lutty  signifies  in 
British,  '  public  inns,' and  Lettidur,  *  inns  upon  a  river;'  and 
our  English  Bedford  implies  '  beds  and  inns  at  a  ford.'"  This 
seems  to  me  fanciful  enough,  and  a  better  clue  to  the  name,  I 
think,  may  be  found  in  the  Saxon  words  bebe,  and  porib.  The 
Chapel  or  Bedehouse  of  King  Offa  being  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  ford.  And  as  a  corroboration  of  this,  the  name  of  the 
town  is  spelt  in  Domesday  Book,  Bedeford. 

From  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  we  find  that  Edward  the 
Elder,  before  Martinmas  in  the  year  919,  went  with  his  forces 
to  Bedford,  and  gained  the  town  after  four  weeks'  siege,  when 
almost  all  the  townsmen  submitted  to  him.  It  was  then  he 
ordered  the  south  part  of  the  town  to  be  built,  which  some 
suppose  to  have  been  merely  a  fortress. 

In  the  year  921,  the  Danish  army  and  East  Angles  con- 
structed a  fortress  at  Tempsford,  six  miles  north  of  Bedford, 
**  thinking  by  warfare  and  hostility  to  recover  more  of  the 
land;"  from  thence  they  went  forth  to  Bedford,  but  were  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter  by  the  inhabitants. 

In  1010,  the  town  was  burned  by  the  Danes,  after  ravaging 
every  place  in  their  course  through  Oxfordshire  and  Bucking- 
hamshire. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest  the  town  seemed  to  increase  in 
importance,  its  estimation  then,  according  to  the  Domesday  Book, 
was  as  half  a  hundred;  but  the  castle  was  not  erected  until  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus.  It  was  built  by  the  third  Baron  of 
Bedford,  Paganus  de  Beauchamp,  and  from  its  strength  became 
an  object  of  contention  in  every  civil  commotion  that  occurred 
in  the  kingdom,  up  to  the  period  of  its  demolition.* 

*  The  following  extracts  from  the  Pipe  Rolls,  sliow  that  the  castle  must  have  been 
originally  a  royal  fortress: — "  29  Hen.  II.  In  reparacione  castri  de  Bedeford.  xiili. — 
84  Hen.  II.  In  operacione  pontis  castri  de  Bedeford  et  porticii  usque  aquam.  i\li.  \is,  ixrf. 
— ^6  John.  In  emeudaoione  gaiolum  et  ferramentis  pro  prisonibus.  xiiia.  ixd.'^ 
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The  castle  sustained  a  siege  against  King  Stephen,  Anno 
11 37,  an  account  of  which  isgivenby  Dugdale  in  his  "Baronage." 
He  states  that  Milo  de  Beauchamp  and  his  brothers  garrisoned 
the  castle,  because  the  king  had  given  their  sister  in  marriage, 
together  with  the  barony  of  Bedford,  to  Hugh  Pauper,  brother 
to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  as  the  barony  had  belonged  to  their 
father,  Simon  de  Beauchamp.  That  the  castle  was  then  a 
place  of  great  strength,  "  with  a  mighty  rampire  of  earth,"  and 
a  high  w^all,  having  within  an  impregnable  tower.  The  king 
being  unable  to  take  it  by  assault,  brought  his  army  before  it. 
It  surrendered  after  a  long  and  difficult  siege.  Milo  de  Beau- 
champ with  his  soldiers,  through  the  mediation  of  his  brother, 
Henry  de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  marched  out  upon 
honourable  conditions. 

Camden,  speaking  of  this  siege,  merely  says,  that  Stephen, 
after  he  had  possessed  the  kingdom  of  England  against  his 
solemn  oath,  took  this  castle  with  great  loss  on  both  sides. 

The  barony  of  Bedford  seems  to  have  been  for  some  time 
annexed  to  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  for  by  a  parliamentary 
record,  the  abbess  of  Elstow,  in  1327,  preferred  a  petition, 
claiming  the  third  penny  of  the  town  under  a  grant  of  Malcolm, 
King  of  Scotland  and  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  The  burgesses 
repelled  the  claim,  stating  that  Malcolm  never  possessed  the 
lordship  of  the  town.  According  to  Dugdale,  Simon  de  Beau- 
champ, in  1190,  gave  100/.  for  the  government  of  the  castle;  so 
that  it  appears,  if  ever  it  had  been  possessed  by  the  Scottish 
king,  it  had  subsequently  been  restored  to  the  Beauchamps. 

An  account  is  given  of  a  second  siege  of  the  castle  by 
Stephen  during  the  time  of  the  war  between  him  and  David, 
King  of  Scotland,  by  Holinshed,  who  also  states  that  Bed- 
ford was  then  held  by  Henry,  the  son  of  David,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Earldom  of  Huntingdon,  and  was  then  garrisoned  by 
the  Scots;  that  the  siege  lasted  thirty  days,  and  was  ultimately 
taken  by  mere  force;  and  Stephen  was  very  much  blamed  for 
irreverence,  as  he  commenced  the  siege  on  Christmas  eve;  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  next  day  continued  the  attack.  This 
is  certainly  a  strong  confirmation  that  the  barony  of  Bedford 
had  been  annexed  to  the  Earldom  of  Huntingdon,  and  was,  as 
such,  owned  by  the  Scottish  king. 

When  the  barons  took  up  arms  against  King  John,  William 
de  Beauchamp,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  faction, 
placed  the  castle  in  their  hands.  About  two  years'  afterwards 
the  king  sent  Falco  de  Breant  to  besiege  it.  The  castle  sur- 
rendered in  a  few  days,  and  it  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
king,  as  a  reward  for  his  services. 

This  Falco  de  Breant  came  over  with  King  John  from  Nor- 
mandy in   a  low  capacity,  but  he  soon  raised  himself  by  the 
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intrepidity  and  talent  he  displayed  in  the  king's  service.  Very 
quickly  after  he  became  possessed  of  the  castle,  by  rapine  and 
violence  he  acquired  a  great  fortune;  which  was  further 
increased  by  a  marriage  with  a  wealthy  heiress,  named  Mar- 
garett  de  Reparij's,  who,  by  the  king,  was  compelled  to  marry 
him  very  much  against  her  own  inclination. 

Falco,  having  the  barony  of  Bedford,  set  about  rebuilding 
and  fortifying  the  castle,  for  which  purpose,  being  a  gentleman 
who  did  not  stand  very  much  upon  trifles,  he  pulled  down  and 
appropriated  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Paul  and  several 
religious  houses.  As  soon  as  this  sacrilegious  conduct  became 
known  to  the  abbess  of  the  convent  of  Elstow,  she  took  the 
sword  from  the  hand  of  St.  Paul's  image  in  her  church,  which 
was  not  replaced  until  retribution  had  reached  the  offender. 
It  would  seem  that  Falco  had  the  king's  sanction  for  pulling 
down  the  church,  as  by  a  charter  of  Henry  the  Third,  the 
church  of  Tindeen  was  granted  to  the  monks  of  Newenham  for 
the  loss  they  had  sustained  in  that  of  St.  Paul  by  his  father's 
command. 

Falco  de  Breant  having  fortified  his  castle  so  perfectly  that 
it  was  considered  impregnable,  perpetrated  many  and  excessive 
outrages,  and  set  at  defiance  all  rule,  authority,  and  power.  He 
was  a  man  that  acted  entirely  upon 

"  The  good  old  plan, 
For  all  to  take  that  have  the  power, 
And  those  to  keep  who  can." 

Henry  de  Braybroke,  one  of  the  king's  judges  itinerant, 
having  at  Dunstable  allowed  thirty  verdicts  to  pass  against 
the  baron  for  injuries  done  to  his  less  powerful  neighbours, 
he  became  so  enraged,  that  he  sent  a  body  of  men,  and 
had  the  judge  suddenly  surprised  and  conveyed  to  Bedford 
Castle,  and  there  kept  a  prisoner  under  a  strong  garrison,  and 
entreated  very  harshly. 

That  the  lord  of  Bedford  Castle  should  submit  to  any  law 
excepting  his  own  will,  seems  a  most  unreasonable  thing,  of 
which  an  experienced  man  in  the  situation  of  judge  ought  to 
have  been  aware ;  but  this  last  outrage  led  to  the  ruin  of  the 
baron  and  the  destruction  of  his  castle,  for  it  is  stated  by 
Speed  "  that  the  judge's  wife  with  her  tears  so  moved  the  whole 
parliament  to  indignation  and  pity,  that  all  other  business  set 
apart,  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  laity,  attended  the  king  to  the 
siege."  This  fact  gives  a  very  remarkable  insight  into  the 
manners  of  that  age,  and  the  impunity  with  which  the  great  men 
could  commit  the  most  violent  excesses.  In  order  to  obtain 
redress  it  was  necessary  that  the  king  and  parliament  should 
have  their  sympathies  excited  by  the  tears  and  solicitations  of 
the  judge's  wife,  although  the  offender  had  resisted  the  highest 
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legal  authority  in  the  kingdom — had  grossly  ill-treated  and 
imprisoned  a  judge  of  the  land,  and  had  been  guilty  of  the 
most  daring  sacrilege.  However,  to  attack  the  Baron  of  Bedford 
was  not  considered  a  trifling  service;  for  the  king  marched 
there  in  person,  accompanied  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  principal  peers  of  the  realm.  And  so  warmly  did  the 
clergy  enter  into  the  cause  of  humbling  this  lawless  man,  that 
the  archbishops,  abbots,  and  bishops  granted  a  voluntary  aid, 
and  two  labourers  from  every  hide  of  their  land,  to  assist  in  the 
siege  and  to  work  the  engines. 

At  the  time  of  the  siege,  Falco  had  gone  into  Wales  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  a  diversion  in  that  province,  and  had  left 
his  brother  in  the  castle  with  a  body  of  desperadoes,  having 
munitions  and  provisions  sufficient  to  sustain  a  year's  siege. 
But  the  attack  was  pursued  with  such  vigour  and  determination 
that  the  castle  held  out  only  two  months,  when  the  judge  was 
set  at  liberty,  and  the  lieutenant  and  the  garrison  hanged. 
Falco  finding  that  his  castle,  that  he  considered  impregnable, 
had  been  taken  and  his  property  forfeited,  determined  instantly 
upon  throwing  himself  upon  the  clemency  of  his  sovereign,  for 
which  purpose  he  obtained  a  safe  conduct  to  Bedford,  from 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Coventry.  It  is  singular  that  this  man, 
who  in  the  excess  of  his  impiety  had  thrown  down  churches 
and  destroyed  religious  establishments — had  violated  not  only 
private  but  clerical  rights,  should  in  his  state  of  utmost  neces- 
sity apply  for,  and  receive  protection  from  an  ecclesiastic.  A 
strong  proof  of  the  benign  influence  of  that  religion  whose  pre- 
cepts of  love  and  mercy  can  inspire  confidence  and  forgiveness 
to  the  greatest  offenders  !  When  Falco  came  into  the  presence 
of  the  king,  he  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  begged  for  mercy 
on  account  of  former  services.  He  with  great  difficulty  ob- 
tained a  commutation  of  punishment  to  perpetual  banishment, 
after  delivering  up  all  his  money,  and  gold  and  silver  vessels, 
with  the  castles  of  Plumpton  and  Stoke  Curcy.  Previously  to 
his  departure  he  requested  the  Earl  Warrene,  who  performed 
the  service  of  attending  to  his  embarkation,  to  inform  the  king 
that  the  barons  had  instigated  the  whole  of  the  troubles  he  had 
fomented. 

If  what  Falco  stated  were  true,  he  showed  a  very  base  and 
malignant  spirit  in  betraying  his  accomplices  ;  but  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  he  could  have  been  instigated  by  the  barons  to 
perpetrate  his  various  outrages  against  his  humble  neighbours, 
as  these  violences  could  have  had  no  other  object  than  his  own 
personal  aggrandizement, ^and  would  tend  rather  to  weaken  the 
cause  of  the  barons  by  strengthening  the  loyal  feelings  of  the 
injured  persons,  who  would  make  common  cause  with  the  sove- 
reign, to  whom  alone  they  could  look  for  protection.     And  the 
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indignity  perpetrated  against  the  judge  itinerant,  was  clearly  a 
piece  of  reckless,  personal  vindictiveness. 

On  his  way  to  Rome,  he  made  application  at  Fiscamp  for  a 
passport,  but  was  detained  and  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
Bailiffs  of  France.  On  being  liberated,  he  completed  his  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  from  which  place  he  sent  very  penitential  letters  to 
the  king,  soliciting  that  his  wife  and  patrimony  might  be  re- 
stored. These  the  king  refused ;  and  the  lady  herself  discovered 
no  inclination  to  return  to  him,  or  even  to  acknowledge  him  as 
her  husband,  but  preferring  rather  to  remain  at  the  English 
court,  alleging  as  a  reason,  that  her  marriage  with  him  had 
been  compulsory.  He  died  shortly  after  at  Ciriac,  completely 
prostrated  by  debts  and  poverty. 

The  king  granted  to  his  wife  all  the  possessions  that  she  had 
enjoyed  in  England  previous  to  her  marriage,  and  placed  her 
under  the  guardianship  of  William,  Earl  Warrene. 

The  account  given  by  Camden  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
castle  was  taken  I  shall  transcribe.  It  is  very  curious,  and 
shows  that  the  art  of  war  was  then  understood  in  great  perfec- 
tion. 

"  On  the  east  side  were  one  petrary  and  two  mangonels  bat- 
tering the  old  tower;  as  also  one  upon  the  south,  and  another 
on  the  north  part,  which  beat  down  two  passages  through  the 
walls  that  were  next  them.  Besides  these  there  were  two 
machines  contrived  of  wood,  so  as  to  be  higher  than  the  castle 
and  tower,  erected  on  purpose  for  the  gunners  and  watchmen; 
they  had  also  several  machines,  wherein  the  gunners  and 
slingers  lay  in  ambush.  There  was  moreover  another  machine, 
called  cattus,  under  which  the  diggers,  who  were  employed  to 
undermine  the  walls  of  the  tower  and  castle,  came  in  and  out. 
The  castle  was  taken  by  four  assaults;  in  the  first,  was  taken 
the  barbacan;  in  the  second,  the  outer  ballium;  at  the  third 
attack,  the  wall  of  the  old  tower  was  thrown  down  by  the 
miners,  where  with  great  danger  they  possessed  themselves  of 
the  inner  ballium  through  a  chink;  at  the  fourth  assault,  the 
miners  set  fire  to  the  tower,  so  that  the  smoke  burst  out,  and 
the  tower  was  cloven  to  that  degree  as  to  show  visibly  some 
broad  chinks,  whereupon  the  enemy  surrendered." 

In  the  Chronicle  of  Dunstaple  it  is  stated,  that  the  people  of 
Dunstaple  for  storming  the  outer  bail  had  as  their  share  of  the 
plunder  a  great  number  of  horses,  with  harness,  arms  and 
engines,  live  cattle,  hogs  and  pigs,  and  a  number  of  houses 
filled  with  hay  and  corn,  and  that  many  lost  their  lives  by  the 
fall  of  a  tower,  and  ten  men  were  made  prisoners  in  it. 

The  sheriff  then  received  orders  for  the  demolition  of  the 
outer  ballium  and  the  keep ;  and  after  that  was  done,  and  the 
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moat  filled  in,  the  inner  ballium  was  granted  to  William  de 
Beauchamp  as  a  residence.  The  stones  were  given  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  canons  of  Newenham  and  Cald- 
^yell.  i^ll  that  remained  of  this  important  fortress,  in  Camden's 
time,  was  a  few  bare  bricks  that  hung  over  the  river,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  town,  and  which  are  marked  out  by  Speed  in  a  small 
map,  printed  in  the  year  1610,  and  called  in  the  marginal 
reference  "  ould  ruines."  These  have  long  since  disappeared, 
and  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  very  beautiful  garden  of 
the  Swan  Hotel. 

The  river  frontage  of  the  castle  extended  600  feet  eastward 
from  the  site  upon  which  now  stands  the  Swan  Hotel;  and 
about  the  centre  of  this  line,  across  the  river,  a  stone  wall,  ten 
feet  wide,  was  erected  as  a  dam  to  keep  up  a  head  of  water  for 
supplying  the  moat ;  part  of  the  foundation  of  this  wall  may 
now  be  seen  at  low  water.  A  much  greater  proportion  was 
remaining  until  1774,  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  stone 
was  taken  away,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  foundation  of 
Howard  Chapel  in  Mill- street,  which  was  erected  under  the 
patronage  of  the  celebrated  philanthropist,  Howard,  for  the  use 
of  a  congregation  of  Independent  Dissenters.  If  the  great 
philanthropist  could  arise  from  the  tomb  and  see  his  statue  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  would  it  not  seem  to  him  somewhat  out  of 
place?  Yet  he  might  be  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Church  of  England  possessed  sufficient  liberality  to  honour 
exalted  virtue,  however  the  individual  might  be  opposed  to  her 
own  communion. 

Previously  to  that  time  a  buoy  was  moored  upon  the  old 
wall,  to  which  the  barges  used  to  be  fastened  by  the  boatmen. 
From  this  buoy  originated  the  sign  of  a  public-house  in  an 
adjoining  lane,  very  much  frequented  by  the  bargemen,  called 
the  Buoy  and  Oar,  and  the  lane  itself  was  called  Buoy  and  Oar- 
lane.  The  name  of  this  lane  has  recently  been  changed,  wdth 
very  bad  taste,  into  Duck  Mill-lane. 

The  ancient  names  of  places  may  frequently  serve  as  qoI- 
lateral  evidence  of  historical  details,  and  may  indicate  the 
progress  and  stations  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
even  where  history  itself  is  silent ;  then  what  a  lack  of  judgment 
is  displayed  by  changing  these  names — an  act  tantamount  in 
enormity,  to  the  falsification  or  the  destruction  of  ancient 
records.  A  few  years  ago,  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  bar- 
barism was  perpetrated  at  Bedford,  doubtlessly  with  the  inten- 
tion of  displaying  singular  sagacity  and  cleverness.  A  street 
that  for  centuries  had  been  known  as  OfFal-lane,  and  is  so 
marked  in  Speed's  map,  was  changed  into  Offa-street.  In 
future  periods  it  may  be  thought  to  have  had  something  in  con- 
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nexion  with  the  Mercian  king,  whereas  its  name  originated 
merely  from  the  circumstance  of  being  the  place  where  the 
refuse  of  the  town  was  generally  deposited. 

The  moat  of  the  castle  commenced  where  the  Swan  Hotel  now 
stands,  and.  extended  northwardly  675  ft.  to  a  place  now  called 
the  Ram-yard,  where  it  turned,  and  formed  the  northern  boun- 
dary, which  extended  600  ft.  It  then  ran  southwardly  by  the 
Keep,  and  emptied  itself  into  the  river. 

When  the  building  of  the  Swan  Hotel,  about  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  was  commenced,  the  builder  observing  that  he 
had  to  deal  entirely  with  made  ground,  suggested  sinking 
lower,  so  that  the  foundation  might  be  laid  upon  the  rock  ;  as 
he  thought  unless  that  were  done,  from  the  looseness  of  the 
earth,  the  safety  of  the  building  would  be  questionable.  The 
surveyor,  being  a  man  not  fond  of  receiving  suggestions  from 
others,  determined  upon  not  going  so  low,  the  consequence 
has  been,  a  settling  may  be  noticed  on  every  side  of  the 
building.  This  fact  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  former 
existence  of  the  moat  in  that  place.  The  name  of  Castle-lane 
directs  us  to  the  barbacan,  or  entrance  to  the  castle,  just  oppo- 
site which,  a  few  months  since,  in  making  a  drain,  a  quantity 
of  skulls  and  other  human  bones  were  thrown  up.  The  last 
remains  of  one  of  the  walls  of  the  barbacan  in  Castle-lane  have 
been  removed  during  the  present  year,  in  making  preparations 
for  rebuilding  some  cottages.  It  consisted  of  rough  stones, 
rudely  thrown  together,  and  was  three  feet  in  thickness. 

Fronting  St.  Paul's-square,  and  along  the  line  of  the  High- 
street,  as  far  as  the  fortifications  extended,  a  cellar  or  excava- 
tion can  scarcely  be  made  without  turning  up  considerable 
quantities  of  human  remains,  showing  the  sanguinary  nature  of 
the  conflicts  in  contending  for  the  castle.  The  whole  line  of 
earth  down  the  Ram-yard  shows  evident  traces  of  having  been 
made,  and  the  moat  on  the  east  remained  open  as  a  muddy 
ditch  until  within  the  last  few  years,  when  it  was  filled  to  make 
an  improvement  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  George  Higgins.  In 
laying  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Higgins'  house,  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  Bowling-green,  where  stood  the  donjon,  the  sally- 
port of  the  castle  was  laid  open,  which  indicated  the  wall  of 
the  outer  ballium  in  that  direction. 

The  mill  of  the  castle,  erected  upon  the  outer  margin  of  the 
moat,  stood  a  little  below  the  site  of  Bunyan's  Chapel,  and  the 
street  leading  to  it  acquired  the  name  of  Mill-lane.  The  area 
of  the  fortifications  covered  a  space  upwards  of  nine  acres  in 
extent. 

Thus,  from  rather  slender  materials,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  trace  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Bedford,  and 
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by  SO  doing  we  may  well  comprehend,  from  its  vast  extent  its 
very  great  importance.  ' 

This  paper,  it  is  trusted,  may  be  useful  to  anv  future  com- 
piler of  our  local  history,  and  it  would  be  well  if  similar 
attempts  should  be  made  relative  to  other  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, before  many  vestiges  of  antiquity  now  existent  be 
swept  away,  for 

"  A  mouldering  wall,  or  antique  stone, 
The  reliques  spared  by  old  decay, 
As  records  often  stand  alone, 
Of  races  that  have  passed  away; 
And  when  historic  light  is  thrown, 
With  a  dim  uncertain  ray, 
Traditions  of  an  ancient  state, 
A  ruin  mav  corroborate." 
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